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AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 


Mason  Street,  Boston,  March,  1909. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

The  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Board, 
presents  the  following  report  for  the  financial  year  begin- 
ning February  I,  1908,  and  ending  January  31,  1909. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  J.  Porter, 

Auditor. 


Under  date  of  February  20,  1908,  the  School  Committee 
appropriated  the  following  amounts  for  the  items  specified: 

Fuel  and  light   $153,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   190,830  18 

Under  item  "Appointment  of  Nurses"  there 

was  allowed  for  supplies,  etc   4,232  61 

Amount  added  to  appropriation  received 
from  the  American  Book  Company,  on 

account  Civic  Reader   "174  60 

Total  appropriation  for  above  $348,237  39f 

Less  amount  transferred  May  18,  1908,  to  Salaries  of 

Instructors  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      30,000  00 

Net  appropriation   $318,237  39 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Text-books   $37,808  04 

Writing  books   2,862  52 

Reference  books   537  23 

Record  books   847  59 

Books  for  supplementary  reading.     .      .      .  517  47 

  $42,572  85 


Carried  forward 


$42,572  85 
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Brought  forward  $42,572  85 

Stationery,  including  postage  ($2,109.01)  .      .  $23,980  29 

Drawing  materials   10,693  97 

Blackboard  materials   836  95 

Manual  training  supplies   19,941  45 

Sewing  material   740  08 

Pianos,  covers,  and  repairs  .             .      .      .  1,008  25 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   1,320  00 

Kindergarten  supplies   1,773  35 

Philosophical,    chemical,    and  mathematical 

apparatus  and  supplies  .      .      .      .  5,597  44 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   678  51 

Typewriters  and  supplies   606  75 

Supplies  for  play-hour,  lower  grades        .      .  1,006  14 

Supplies  for  special  classes  and  special  studies,  147  77 

Supplies  for  nurses   875  08 

Spectacle  Island  School:  rents,  etc.  ...  48  00 

Subscriptions,  newspapers   6  00 

  69,260  03 

Diplomas   $2,409  81 

Badges  and  straps  for  licensed  minors     .  78  00 

  2,487  81 

School  census   $1,750  00 

Tuition  paid  town  of  Brookline  ....  2,365  13 
Tuition  paid  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns 

for  Boston  Wards   6,821  31 

  10,936  44 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (refunded  by  State, 

$3,953.97)   $6,210  09 

Janitors' and  other  supplies                          .\  10,132  62 

Removing  ashes  and  snow  '  1,800  00 

New  flags  and  repairing  of  old   154  21 

  18,296  92 

Reports  of  proceedings,  School  Committee      .  $1,517  49 

Refreshments,  School  Committee      .            .  24  35 

Carriage  hire                    ...      '/     ...  '  .  23  00 

  1,564  84 

Printing  and  stock   $10,996  40 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  includ- 
ing salaries,  expenses  of  teaming,  etc.  .      .  3,087  00 

Express  and  cartage   354  55 

Extra  clerk  lure   89  00 

Extra  labor,  teachers'  examinations  .      .      .  560  00 

Advertising   248  67 

District  telegraph  and  telephone       .      .      .  623  40 

Bath  expenses :  towels  and  washing  same       .  824  43 

Wrapping  paper  and  twine        .      .      .      .  81  24 

Emergency  supplies   103  46 

  16,968  15 


Carried  forward 


$162,087  04 
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Brought  forward  SI 62, 087  04 

Travelling  expenses,  Superintendent  and  Assistants  .      .  426  00 

Lectures  to  teachers,  primary  number  work       ...  312  00 

Lectures   25  00 

Services,  installing  new  system   256  00 

Surety  bonds   84  00 

E.  W.  Harnden,  stenographer       .      .      .      .      ...  101  00 

Sundry  small  items   33  48 


Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals       ....      $163,324  58 


Gross  expenditures  as  above   $163,324  58 

Less  the  following  credits: 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  ....  $642  93 
Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors      .      .  767  75 

Refunded  by  State  on  accoimt  of  pupils' 

travelling  expenses   3,953  97 

  5,364  65 

Net  expenditures,  Supplies  and  Incidentals       .      .      $157,959  93 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

16,644  tons  of  coal  from  Metropolitan  Coal  Company      .  •  $82,721  63 

2,361       *       "      "    Batchelder  Bros   11,326  44 

2,166       "       "      "    Burnham  Coal  Company     .      .  10,340  23 

46       "       "      "    Suffolk  Coal  Company        .      .  211  38 


21,217  tons  in  all,  costing  - ..      .  $104,599  68 

(Average  cost  per  ton,  $4.93.) 

Expenses,  checking  weight  of  coal        ....  115  22 

"        analyzing  coal  '     .  400  67 

Extra  labor,  carting  coal   32  50 

352  cords  of  wood  from  Overseers  of  Poor  .  3,865  76 
(Average  cost  per  cord,  $10.98  ) 

Electric  Light   15,564  16 

Electric  Power   3.375  19 

Gas   6,067  76 


Total  for  Fuel  and  Light       .  $134,020  94 


Gross  expenditures  as  above   $134,020  94 

Less  the  following  credits: 

Use  of  baths  in  schools,  fuel  and  light  used,  $1,934  42 
Rent  of  school  buildings,  fuel  and  light  used,        323  04 

  2.257  46 

Net  expenditures,  Fuel  and  Light   $131.763  48 
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The  net  amount  expended  shows  a  decrease  of  122,978.26 
in  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  $12,808.96  in  fuel  and  light, 
— a  net  total  decrease  as  compared  with  the  cost  for  the 
previous  year  of  $35,787.22. 

It  was  necessary  the  past  year,  in  order  to  keep  within  the 
appropriation,  to  reduce  the  cost  for  supplies  to  the  extent 
of  about  $30,000.  The  money  available  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  books,  to  say 
nothing  about  replacing  the  perishable  material  used. 

The  School  Committee  pays  liberally  to  educational  ex- 
perts, and  it  is  not  true  economy  to  hamper  them  by  lack 
of  supplies  in  their  efforts  to  produce  the  best  results. 

An  inventory  of  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  supply  room 
January  1,  1908,  showed  material  which  cost  as  follows: 


Books       .  . 
Stationery 
Drawing  material 
Janitors'  supplies 
Miscellaneous  items 

A  total  of  . 


$12,981  67 

2,926  53 

1,316  33 

421  27 

1,046  28 

$18,692  08 


January  1,  1909,  the  stock  on  hand  showed  at  cost  price: 


Books 
Stationery 
Drawing  material 
Janitors'  supplies 
Miscellaneous  items 

A  total  of  . 


$13,175  69 
2,466  40 
1,134  39 
462  50 
943  92 

$18,182  90 


This  shows  a  reduction  in  the  stock  on  hand  for  the  year 
of  $509.18.  The  schools  were  supplied  with  material  repre- 
sented by  this  reduction  in  addition  to  material  purchased 
throughout  the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  expenses. 
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Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  years,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  very  limited.  If 
sold  it  would  show  quite  a  loss  from  the  cost  price. 

To  offset  this  depreciation  there  is  in  the  supply  room 
certain  material  not  included  in  the  account  of  stock,  which 
was  purchased  principally  for  special  work  in  certain  schools 
and  returned  as  not  wanted.  As  this  material  may  be  util- 
ized, the  schools  will  benefit  by  it.  Under  the  new  system  of 
accounting  everything  purchased  will  be  charged  to  the 
school  or  office  for  which  it  was  ordered,  or  to  stock;  if 
returned  a  proper  credit  will  be  given. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  incurred  annually 
by  the  School  Committee  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and 
stationery,  since  1873-74,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years: 


1873-74 

$67,937  47 

1891-92  (9  months)  . 

$50,201  01 

1874-75 

78,181  67 

1892-93   

47,723  15 

1875-76 

72,372  35 

1893-94   

42,116  13 

1876-77 

75,629  76 

1894-95   

53,856  82 

1877-78 

61,057  13 

1895-96   

65,014  08 

1878-79 

63,473  78 

1896-97   

7-7,784  56 

1879-80 

76,621  67 

1897-98   

72,093  34 

1880-81 

21,003  26 

1898-99   

77,476  43 

1881-82 

7,569  57 

1899-1900   

80,707  78 

1882-83 

15,309  74 

1900-01   

85,368  28 

1883-84 

14,107  76 

1901-02   

94,728  91 

1884-85 

80,779  82 

1902-03   

105,987  89 

1885-86 

58,760  77 

1903-04   

71,131  69 

1886-87 

42,890  13 

1904-05 

72,096  87 

1887-88 

43,721  29 

1905-06  

85,531  00 

1888-89 

46,087  54 

1906-07   

87,008  88 

1889-90 

50,182  82 

1907-08   

95,290  30 

1890-91 

52,988  28 

1908-09   

76,604  18 

The  total  net  expenses  incurred  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  the  city  has  been 
obliged  by  law  to  loan  books  and  furnish  supplies  to  all 
pupils,  amounted  to  SI, 716,131.95,  an  average  each  year 
of  $68,645.28,  or  about  eighty-five  cents  per  pupil  each 
year.    As  an  offset  to  this  charge  the  city  owns  about  750,000 
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text-books  now  loaned  to  pupils,  which,  at  a  low  valuation, 
would  be  worth  for  future  school  use  at  least  $140,000. 

The  total  number  of  text-books  owned  by  the  city  and  now . 
in  the  schools,  if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices,  would  cost 


about  as  follows: 

High  Schools  .      .  .  196,266  books  at  a  cost  of  .     $98,133  00 

Elementary  Schools  .  555,441      "       "         "    .  216,620  00 

Evening  Schools    .  .  24,454      "       "         "    .  8,247  00 

Total  number  .  .  776461  books  costing  .    $323,000  00 


This  shows  a  net  increase  of  14,393  books  over  last  year. 
The  number  of  books  reported  lost  during  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

High  Schools   760 

Elementary  Schools  2,163 

Evening  Schools   942 

Total  number  reported  lost   3,865  1 

The  average  number  reported  lost  each  year  since  1885-86  (a 
period  of  twenty-three  years)  was  2,208,  a  total  for  the  twenty- 
three  years  of   50,783 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  twenty-four  years  .        .      .  54,648 

The  number  of  books  returned  from  the  schools  as  worn 
out  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

High  Schools   7,974 

Elementary  Schools   49,331 

Total  number  reported  worn  out      .      .  •           .      .  57,305 
The  average  number  reported  worn  out  each  year  since  1885- 
86  (a  period  of  twenty-three  years)  was  43,531,  a  total  for 

the  twenty- three  years  of   1,001,224 

Total  number  of  books  worn  out  in  twenty-four  years   .    '  1,058,529 


In  addition,  998  books  were  destroyed  for  fear  of  con- 
tagion, and  6,474  books  were  returned  by  principals  as  not 
being  wanted. 


AUDITOR'S  REPORT  TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  0 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the  .schools 
have  been  supplied  with  2,018,223  text-books.  Of  this  num- 
ber 776,161  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  the  balance, 
1,242,062,  have  either  been  lost  or  returned  to  Mason  street 
as  worn  out  or  displaced. 


The  number  of  books  charged  January  1,  1909,  used  as 
text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  was  as  follow-: 


Number 
Books, 
January 
1,  1909. 

Number 
Books, 
January 
1,  1908. 

Increase 
for  the 
Year. 

Normal  School  

4,332 

4,016 

316 

Public  Latin  School. 

19,014 

22,141 

*3  127 

15,311 

13,470 

1,841 

8,936 

8,594 

342 

Lnarlestown  -High  fechool  

8,034 

7,131 

-  903 

Dorchester  High  School  

23,390 

22,583 

807 

9,084 

8,324 

760 

19,539 

20,114 

*575 

Girls'  High  School  

25,658 

24,326 

1,332 

Girls'  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. .  . 

2,122 

717 

1,405 

High  School  of  Commerce  

6,324 

4,103 

2,221 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

14,067 

12,178 

1,889 

Roxbury  High  School  

18,876 

18,097 

779 

South  Boston  High  School  

12,587 

13,143 

*556 

West  Roxbury  High  School  

8,992 

8,6S5 

307 

Total  number  in  High  Schools  

196,266 

187,622 

8,644 

*  Decrease. 
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Number  of  text-books  charged  to  Elementary  Schools 
January  1,  1909: 


Adams  

^  Agassiz,  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Di  11a  way  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Eiiot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Mi  not  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

William  E.  Russell  

Winthrop  


Number 
Books, 
January 
1,  1909. 


8,264 
10,740 
7,965 
S,769 
7,626 
8,443 
6,332 
6,237 
6,654 
9,442 
6,896 
7,313 
7,761 
11,816 
10,535 
10,502 
6,744 
8,541 
12,094 
8,845 
8,127 
9,348 
8,022 
8,806 
7,334 
6,808 
11,529 
7,573 
8,478 
10,991 
8,279 
6,184 
8,453 
7,065 
10,943 
7,439 
7,423 
8,621 
12,004 
6,363 
9,466 
14,013 
5,052 
6,583 
7,33S 
14,259 
10,138 
12,783 
7,268 
7,317 
6,620 
5,318 
6,164 
12,218 
7,176 
7,058 
9,077 
9,295 
7,359 
11,582 
7,332 
13,007 
10,001 
7,708 


Number 
Books, 
January 
1,  1908. 


8,063 

10,324 
7,948 
9,035 
7,385 
8,557 
6,338 
6,673 
6,769 
9,716 
7,659 
7,335 
7,388 

12,736 

10,288 

10,363 
7,152 
8,466 

12,102 
8,533 
7,838 
9,330 
7,990 
8,854 
6,720 
6,885 

11,823 
7,647 
8,498 

10,435 
8,252 
6,113 
8,421 
7,353 

11,641 
7,797 
7,130 
8,576 

10,873 
6,935 
9,567 

13,970 
4,992 
6,703 
7,144 

12,696 
9,863 

12,104 
7,265 
7,682 
6,325 
5,091 
5,807 

12,752 
7,418 
6,724 
7,499 
8,994 
7,284 
9,915 
7,323 

13,160 

10,019 
7,675 


Increase 
for  the 
Year. 


201 
416 
17 


241 


373 


247 
139 


75 


312 
289 
18 
32 


614 


556 
27 
71 
32 


293 
45 
1,131 


194 
1,563 
275 
679 
3 


295 
227 
357 


334 
1,578 

301 
75 
1,667 


o3 


Total  Elementary  Schools. 


555,441 


549,913 


12,822 


7,294 


*  Including  Francis  Parkman. 
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The  following  text-books  were  charged  to  the  Elementary 
Schools,  January  1,  1909,  having  been  ordered  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils: 

Aldrich  &  Forbes'  Progressive  Reader,  Book  1   3,346 

"    '  Book  II   7,433 

Book  III   7,640 

"      Book  IV.,  Part  I.    .      .  3,896 

"      Book  IV.,  Part  II.  .      .  3,150 

"      Book  V.,    Parti.    .      .  1,695 

Book  V.,  Part  II.    .      .  1,385 

Arnold  Primer   4,203 

Arnold  &  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader  .  5,745 

Second  Reader  8,471 

Third  Reader.  8,958 

Fourth  Reader  5,080 

Fifth  Reader  .  3,368 

Sixth  Reader  .  2,998 

Seventh  Reader  3,186 

Higher  Grades,  1,798 

BlaisdelPs  Child's  Book  of  Health   9,420 

"        Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live   8,113 

"        Second  Reader   1,098 

Third  Reader  "  700 

Fourth  Reader   1,400 

Blodgett  Primer                                                 .      .      .      .  127 

"      First  Reader  '   24 

Brown  &  Haldeman's  Clarendon  Dictionary   8,828 

Brumbaugh's  Standard  Fourth  Reader   753 

Fifth  Reader   590 

Buehler  &  Hotchkiss' Modern  English  Lessons,  Book  I.  .      .      .  315 

Channing's  Short  History  of  United  States   2,499 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts       .      .      .             .      .      .      .  2,100 

Conn's  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene        ....  317 

"    Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   387 

Culler's  First  Book  in  Physics   401 

Cunningham's  First  Book  '           .  215 

Cyr's  Primer   8,100 

"     First  Reader      .      .      .      ...      .      .      .      .  3,022 

"     Second  Reader   4,713 

"     Third  Reader           .     •   6,169 

"      Fourth  Reader   6.672 

"     Fifth  Reader   882 

Daly's  Advanced  Rational  Speller   7,407 


Carried  forward     .      .      ...      .      .      .      .      .  146,604 
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Brought  forward  •*    .      .      .  146,604 

Dunton  &  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English;  Language 

Lessons   1,493 

Finch  Primer   2,892 

Fiske's  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   389 

Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic   10,166 

"      Elementary  Arithmetic   2,490 

Written  Arithmetic   1,712 

New  Arithmetic,  Book  1   20,953 

Book  II   28,907 

Primary  Readers   8,816 

"      Grammar  Readers   11,110 

Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics   4,769  • 

Gilbert  &  Harris'  Guide  Books  to  English,  Book  1   562 

Gordon  Reader,  Book  1   1,442 

Book  II   712 

Gordy's  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   936 

Hazen's  Fourth  Reader   3,836 

Heath's  Primer   32a 

First  Reader   67 

"      Second  Reader      .  '  387 

Third  Reader   478- 

Fourth  Reader                                             .      .      .  570 

Fifth  Reader                                              .      .      .  337 

Higgins'  Lessons  in  Physics   919 

Higginson's  Young  Folks  History  of  United  States  ....  3,602 

James  &  Sanf  ord's  Our  Government,  Local,  State,  and  National  .  838 

King's  Elementary  Geography   4,330 

King's  Advanced  Geography   4,765 

Krohn's  Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene     .      .      .  110 

Masterpieces  American  Literature   5,918 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry   3,607 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar   19,512 

"      Language  Exercises   7,901 

Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  Part  1   7,989 

Part  II   7,050 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader   3,711 

Montgomery's  Elementary  American  History   5,920 

"          Leading  Facts  in  American  History       .      .      .  13,150 

Moore's  Second  Book   159 

Mowry's  Elements  of  Civil  Government   4,675 

Murray's  Wide  Awake  Primer   2,779 

"     First  Reader   1,041 

"     Second  Reader     .      .      .      .      .      .  1,538 

Redway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Elementary  Geography  .      .      .  5,228 


Carried  forward   354,693 
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Brought  forward   354,693 

Redway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Advanced  Geography     .      .      .  6,9.58 

Scott  &  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I.        .      .      .  1,414 

Sheldon-Barnes'  American  History   1,364 

Spalding  &  Brice's  Aldine  Primer   285 

Stone's  History  of  England   875 

StowelFs  Healthy  Body   8,571 

Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story         .    •  .      ,      t  2,519 

TarbelPs  Introductory  Geography   8,033 

"      Complete  Geography   8,252 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography,  First  Book   6,874 

Second  Book   3,232 

Third  Book   4,600 

Varney's  Robin  Reader   839 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary        .......  2,959 

Werner  Primer   1,508 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary   22,581 

"       New  Pronouncing  Speller   31,471 

American  Music  Reader,  Book  1   200 

"      Book  II     .      .      .      .  •   .            .  128 

"      Book  III   6 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song   5,939 

Educational  Music  Course,  First  Reader   8,949 

"     Second  Reader   4,823 

u      Third  Reader   4,336 

iC     Fourth  Reader   4,708 

"      Fifth  Reader   4,728 

"     Sixth  Reader   3,350 

National  Music  Course,  First  Reader   290 

Fourth  Reader   914 

Natural  Music  Course,  Primer   3,103 

*     Reader  No.  1       ......  1,503 

"     No.  2       .      .t     .  1,116 

"     No.  3       .     V    .  1,079 

"     No.  4   876 

«          «        "          "     No.  5       ......  938 

"          "         "      Advanced  Reader   593 

"         "      Harmonic  Primer   1,481 

First  Reader      ....  1,067 

Second  Reader   ....  1,359 

Third  Reader     ....  877 

Fourth  Reader  ....  874 

Fifth  Reader      ....  538 

Normal  Music  Course,  First  Reader,   10,559 

"       "       Second  Reader,  Part  1   5,532 


Carried  forward   .      .      .      .   536  ,894 
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Brought  forward   536,894 

Normal  Music  Course,  Second  Reader,  Part  II   83 

Complete    ....  8,662 

Third  Reader   3,769 

Boyden's  Algebra                                               .      .      .    '  .  3,611 

Collar's  Gradatim   98 

Collar  &  Darnell's  First  Book  Latin   342 

Cooley's  Philosophy   101 

Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises   327 

Hotchkiss'  First  Book  in  French   204 

Hunt's  Geometry   463 

Joynes'  French  Fairy  Tales        ........  50 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons   324 

Tweed's  Grammar   332 

Warren's  Geography   181 


Total  number  in  Elementary  Schools   555,441 


The  schools  were  supplied  with  coal  as  follows: 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

750 

Roxbury  High  

275 

Latin  and  English  High 

.  .  677 

East  Boston  High  

210 

Dorchester  High    .  .  . 

435 

Brighton  High  

184 

Mechanic  Arts  High  .  . 

.  .  434 

West  Roxbury  High     .  .  . 

175 

Girls'  High  

373 

Girls'  High  School  of  Prac- 

Charlestown  High  .  .  . 

320 

56 

South  Boston  High  .  . 

.  .  295 

Total    .  .  .  '.  

4,184 

GRAMMAR 

BUILDINGS. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Mather  

.    .  300 

160 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

.  .  257 

158 

Thomas  Gardner   .  .  . 

.   ,  240 

Hyde  

157 

William  E.  Russell    .  . 

.  ...  235 

Hugh  O'Brien  

155 

Washington  

226 

155 

Dearborn  

.  ,  215 

152 

Lincoln  

150 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

.  .  210 

Mary  Hemenway  

147 

Chapman  

.   .  205 

139 

Bigelow  

.   .  201 

Christopher  Gibson  .... 

139 

Roger  Wolcott  .... 

.   .  200 

Gaston  

135 

Phillips  Brooks  .... 

.  .  '  165 

134 
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Tons. 


Edward  Everett   130 

Gilbert  Stuart   130 

Adams   127 

Eliot   125 

Agassiz   119 

Henry  L.  Pierce   115 

Martin    115 

Harvard   113 

Washington  Allston  ....  112 

Bowdoin   110 

Frothingham   110 

Thomas  N.  Hart   110 

Shurtleff   110 

Norcross   108 

Comins   107 

Prince   107 

Franklin   106 

George  Putnam   105 

Rice    105 

Warren   105 

Lyman   104 

Lewis   101 


Tons. 

Dillaway    1 00 

Emerson   100 

Lowell    100 

Francis  Parkman   98 

Winthrop   98 

Everett   95 

Brimmer    94 

Bennett   91 

Longfellow   91 

John  A.  Andrew   90 

Phillips   88 

Dwight   85 

Charles  Sumner   82 

Blackinton   75 

Prescott   75 

Robert  G.  Shaw   62 

Wells   58 

Bunker  Hill   46 

Minot   35 


Total  8,484 


The  total  amount  of  coal  furnished  the  different  grades  of 
schools  was  as  follows: 

Tons. 

High  Schools   .      .  .4,184 

Grammar  Buildings  8,484 

Primary  Buildings  and  Special  Schools      ......  8,549 


Total  number  of  tons     .  21,217 
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Comparative  statement  of  net  expenditures  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  past  thirty-three  years,  under  the  items 
"Supplies  and  Incidentals"  and  "Fuel  and  Light." 


I  EAR. 

Supplies  and 
Incidentals. 

Fuel  and  Light. 

l  otai. 

1876-77 

<M  OO  A7Q 

ZD 

$oo,4yu 

1  A 

lo 

$178,163  41 

1877-78 

i  in  ftcn 

A(K 
40 

£Q  QOI 
00,061 

i\J 

164,002  16 

1878-79 

111  QA Q 

AQ 
Do 

4/  ,D<  o 

f\A 

y4 

159,022  62 

1 879-80 

1  1  Q  O/J  Q 

no 
UZ 

AC\  oon 

4u,yzu 

OO 

154,163  24 

1880-81 

cr  ceo 

oo,ooz 

QQ 

»o 

£7  4CQ 
01  ,4oO 

AO 
OZ 

123,046  55 

1881-82 

AA  7ftft 

44,  /  OO 

QQ 
OO 

£7  c;qq 
oi  ,oyo 

1  7 

102,381  50 

1882-83 

/I  A  Q£Q 
40,000 

ol 

AH  QAQ 

11 

107,721  42 

1883-84 

4o,yoo 

DO 

AA  HAQ 

oy 

113,035  14 

1884-85 

no  1  oq 

Q7 

y  / 

A1  QO^ 

41 
41 

179,449  38 

1885-86 

ft7  Wfi 

ol  ,OZo 

OU 

KQ  417 

Do 

145,945  83 

1886-87 

A7  1  HQ 
Ol  ,W6 

K.A 
04 

01  ,ZLO 

A7 
CM 

124,320  21 

1887-88 

oy,i  /u 

C7 
Ol 

71  C\AQ 
1  l,U4o 

7A 
/O 

140,219  63 

1888-89 

77,407 

97 

75,067 

07 

152,475  04 

86,162 

83 

73,580 

27 

159,743  10 

1890-91 

85,108 

95 

69,524 

54 

154,633  49 

1891-92  (9  months).  . .  . 

79,217 

13 

56,665 

22 

135,882  35 

1892-93  

91,176 

52 

77,872 

75 

169,049  27 

1893-94  

85,331 

74 

86,666 

99 

171,998  73 

1894-95  

96,535 

02 

77,291 

91 

173,826  93 

1895-96  

114,442 

25 

75,900 

29 

-i  r\r\  o  a  c\    ff  a 

190,342  54 

1896-97  

128,710 

62 

82,804 

09 

211,514  71 

1897-98  

128,557 

41 

96,016 

29 

224,573  70 

1898-99  

135,453 

51 

102,935 

86 

238,389  37 

1899-1900  

146,092 

02 

98,965 

72 

245,057  74 

1900-01  

157,165 

91 

96,528 

01 

253,693  92 

1901-02  

172,910 

59 

106,637 

78 

279,548  37 

1902-03  

200,143 

58 

96,394 

61 

296,538  19 

1903-04  

164,033 

86 

214,663 

37 

378,697  23 

1904-05  

173,937 

82 

159,164 

65 

333,102  47 

1905-06  

185,492 

96 

163,303 

53 

348,796  49 

1906-07  

176,462 

10 

135,575 

11 

312,037  21 

1907-08  

180,938 

19 

144,572 

44 

325,510  63 

1908-09  

157,959 

93 

131,763 

48 

289,723  41 

Total  

$3,827,284  12 

$2,909,321 

86 

$6,736,605  98 

Average  

$115,978  31 

$88,161  26 

$204,139  57 
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SCHOOLS. 


Appropriation,  1909-1910. 

Mason  street,  Boston,  February  15,  1909. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

The  undersigned  would  state  that  the  Board  of  Assessors  has  certified 
that  the  average  taxable  valuation  of  the  city  on  which  the  sum  allowed 
the  School  Committee  is  based  amounts  to  $1,300,863,960.58. 

In  addition  to  forty  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation,  which  may 
be  appropriated  solely  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  and  fur- 
nishings, the  School  Committee  is  authorized  by  statute  to  appropriate 
"for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,"  "for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school  buildings,"  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  teachers, 
three  dollars  and  eleven  cents  ($3.11)  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  taxable 
valuation  of  the  city.  This  amounts  this  year  to  $4,045,686.91.  The 
School  Committee  may  also  appropriate 

Estimated  income  for  1909-10   $59,421  14 

Unexpended  balance,  1908-09    1,590  46 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  1908-09  .      .      .     13,301  49 


$74,313  09 


Of  the  sum  appropriated  last  year  solely  for  pensions  to  teachers,  the 
unexpended  balance,  $62,213.01,  has  been  transferred  to  the  permanent 
investment  fund.  It  remains  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  but 
will  not  be  needed  during  the  present  year.  This,  together  with  the 
balance  unexpended  on  Physical  Education,  $12, 147.26  may  be  used  for  these 
specific  purposes.  This  makes  the  total  amount  which  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  may  expend  for  carrying  on  the 
schools,  pensioning  teachers,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings 
during  the  current  year  $4,194,360.27.  Of  this  amount  not  less  than 
$325,215.99  (being  twenty-five  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation)  must  be  appropriated  solely  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school  buildings,  $52,034.56  may  be  appropriated  solely  for  expenditures 
pertaining  to  Physical  Education,  as  authorized  by  chapter  295  of  the 
Acts  of  1907,  and  can  be  appropriated  for  no  other  purpose,  and  $65,043.19 
shall  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  teachers  in  the  public 
day  schools,  as  authorized  by  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908. 
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The  appropriation  as  recommended  is  based  upon  the  following: 

$2.75  per  thousand  on  $1,300,863,960.58,  "Ordinary"       .  $3,577,375  89 

.25  per  thousand,  "repairs,"  etc.   325,215  99 

.04  per  thousand,  chapter  295,  Acts  of  1907,  "Physical 

Education"   52,034  56 

.02  per  thousand,  chapter  357,  Acts  of  1907,  "  Appoint- 
ment of  Nurses "   26,017  28 

.05  per  thousand,  chapter  589,  Acts  of  1908,  "  Pensions 

to  Teachers"   65,043  19 

Unexpended  balance,  1908-09,  general  appropriation  .      .  1,590  46 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  1908-09      .      .  13,301  49 

Estimated  income  for  1909-10    59,421  14 

$4,120,000  00 


The  amount  of  money  available  the  coming  year  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  schools  as  they  at  present  exist.  To  pay  salaries  of 
employees  and  allow  a  sufficient  amount  to  properly  heat  and  light  the  school 
buildings  will  leave  but  $117,604.97  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals.  Of 
this  amount  $50,000,  expended  under  Incidentals,  might  be  considered 
fixed  charges,  leaving  about  $67,000  for  supplying  110,000  pupils  with 
books,  manual  training,  and  various  other  supplies  required  by  the  course 
of  study.  The  needs  of  the  schools  and  fair  treatment  of  pupils  would 
require  at  least  $100,000  more  than  the  Committee  has  at  its  disposal 
to  appropriate. 

Under  present  conditions,  if  the  School  Committee  is  not  allowed  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  tax  rate,  salaries  must  be  reduced  or  the  schools 
must  greatly  suffer  for  lack  of  supplies. 

In  accordance  with  section  1,  chapter  448,  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  and 
acts  in  addition  thereto  or  amendments  thereof,  the  passage  of  the 
accompanying  order  is  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  J.  Porter, 
Auditor. 
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BASIS   FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  RECOMMENDED, 
1909-1910. 


SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


Normal  School. 


$3,780 

1  Master  

3,204 

1   

2,772 

1   

2,484 

1,692 

$1,620 

11,340 

1,440 

1  *   

1,380 

1  "   

1,140 

1  Supervisor  of  Practice 

1,764 

2,508 

1  Clerical  Assistant  .... 

720 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

$3,780 

$41,580 

2  "   

3,636 

7,272 

22  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments 

3,204 

70,488 

2 

2,772 

5,544 

5  " 

2,628 

13,140 

5  " 

.   ■  2,484 

12,420 

25  Masters  

3,060 

76,500 

2,916 

1  "   

2,772 

1  "   

2,628 

1  "   

2,364 

2,196 

10,980 

4           "  ..... 

2,052 

8,208 

1,908 

3  Junior-masters  

1,764 

5,292 

3  "   

1,620 

4,860 

4  "   

1,476 

5,904 

1,836 

7,344 

1,764 

26,460 

10     "           "  .... 

1,692 

16,920 

2     "            "  .... 

1,620 

3,240 

3     "           "  .... 

1,548 

4,644 

1,404 

1,620 

64,800 

Carried  forward 


$399,58S  $34,224 
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Brought  forward  ..... 

.  $399,588 

5  Assistants  ....... 

$1,548 

7,740 

7  "   

1,476 

10,332 

11  "   

1,404 

15,444 

3  "   

1,332 

3,996 

7  "  

1,260 

8,820 

3        "  .   

1,188 

3,564 

7  "   

1,116 

7,812 

10  "   

1,044 

10,440 

6  "   

972 

5,832 

4  Instructors  

2,040 

8,160 

1  Instructor  .  

1,440 

3  Instructors  

1,320 

3,960 

2   

1,200 

2,400 

13  Assistant  Instructors  .... 

972 

12,636 

14         "  "  

900 

12,600 

2  Instructors  Commercial  Branches  . 

2,280 

4,560 

2  " 

2.160 

4,320 

1  Instructor          "  " 

2,040 

2  Instructors         "  8 

1,680 

3,360 

g           u                      u  u 

1,548 

4,644 

1  Instructor          8  " 

1,476 

\         u                 u  * 

1,440 

\         "                 "  " 

1,404 

\         u                 u  u 

1,260 

6  Instructors         "  8 

972 

5,832 

5                          "               8  . 

900 

4,500 

1  Instructor,  Drawing  .... 

2,508 

j        «  « 

1,548 

2  Instructors  "  

1,476 

2,952 

1  Instructor  "  

1,404 

2  Instructors  "  

1.116 

2,232 

1  Instructor  8  

972 

1         "       Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

1,980 

2  Instructors      8                 8          8  . 

1,680 

3,360 

1  Instructor       8                 8          8  . 

996 

1  Special  Instructor,  German  . 

2,040 

2     8     Instructors,  French 

1,332 

2,664 

3  Industrial  Instructors  .... 

1,092 

3,276 

3  Special  Assistants  

744 

2,232 

2      "  " 

672 

1,344 

6  Clerical     8  ..... 

720 

4,320 

4       8  8   

660 

2,640 

Lectures  High  School  of  Commerce  .  . 

750 

586,818 


Carried  forward 


8621,042 
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Brought  forward      .........  S621,042 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 


1    T-Toq  r1_i-n  q  c+f»r 

9  AT  a  cf ore    TTc^Qrlc  r\\'  ~V}(±Y\Qvt"m&Y)t c 

P>  40& 

2       «                 «  « 

3  OfiO 

(\  1  90 

9  M  oof  ore 

—   Jlablclb,  ...... 

3  OfiO 

fi  190 

1     Tnr»ir\r_m  e>  stor 

X    U  UXlHJi~iJ.l£totCl  ..... 

9  779 

2  Junior-masters  ..... 

4  *3Q9 

Q  H 

1  R90 

4  8fi0 

q  « 

1  47fi 

4  498 

1  Instructor  in  metal  working 

2,580 

9  340 

7  090 

1  Instructor 

2,100 

3  Instructors 

1  320 

3,960 

4  "   

1,200 

4,800 

1,836 

1,548 

2       "        Instructors  .... 

1,332 

2,664 

1       "        Instructor  .... 

1,044 

2       "  Instructors 

972 

1,944 

480 

720 

Temporary  Special  Assistant  service 

2,900 

Additional  compensation   for  extra 

work  of 

instructors  named  above 

4,500 

Elementary  Schools. 

Masters  and  Sub=masters. 

53  Masters  

.     $3,180  $168,540 

4   

3,060 

12,240 

4   

2,940 

11,760 

2   

2,820 

5,640 

1  Master  

2,700 

41  Sub-masters  

2,340 

95,940 

4   

2,220 

8,880 

4   

2,100 

8,400 

8   

1,980 

15,840 

3   

1,860 

5,580 

8   

1,740 

13,920 

5   

1,620 

8,100 

3   

1,500 

4,500 

1  Sub-master  on  half  pay  . 

800 

76,976 


362.S40 


Carried  forward 


S1,060,S5S 
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Brought  forward 


$1,060,858 


Masters'  Assistants,  First  Assistants, 


44  Master's  Assistants 
3 
3 

4       «  « 
4       «  « 
2       "  " 
3 
2 
1 


Assistant,  additional 


"  Assistant  in  charge,  additional 
Assistants 


26  First  Assistants 
8  " 

5  "  11         '  .  . 

6  "  "  . 

74  First  Assistants  in  charge 
5  « 

4      u  u  « 

1 

901 
90 
88 
73 
90 
30 
70 
83 
82 
10 
49 


spec: 


Mar 


al  and  disciplinary  classes 
Instructors  in  sewing 
Additional  pay  for  15  instructors, 
tin  School  . 
8  Assistants  on  half  pay  . 
Temporary  Teachers,  100  days 


$1,308 
1,260 
1,212 
1,164 
1,116 
1,068 
1,020 
972 

1,212 
1,164 
1,116 
1,080 
1,116 
1,068 
1,020 

936 
888 
840 
792 
744 
696 
648 
600 
552 


96 


etc. 

$57,552 
3,780 
3,636 
4,656 
4,464 
2,136 
3,060 
1,944 
96 
31,512 
9,312 
5,580 
6,480 
82,584 
5,340 
4,080 
96 

843,336 
79,920 
73,920 
57,816 
66,960 
20,880 
45,360 
49,800 
45,264 
10,224 
41,192 

1,440 
2,400 


15 

40  Special  Assistants,  100  days 


Less  amount  city  will  receive  from 
absent  teachers  


$3,000 
7,000 

$10,000 


,500 


Kindergartens. 


89 


Director  . 
1  First  Assistant 
Assistants 


  4,500 

.  $1,800 
888 

$792  70,488 


1,569,320 


Carried  forward 


$73,176  $2,630,178 
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Brought  forward      .  $73,176  $2,630,178 

4  First  Assistants  $744  2,076 

8     8  8      .      .      ...      .         696  5,568 

4     "  8      .      .      ....         648  2,592 

2     8  624  1,248 

39  Assistants   624  24,336 

17    576  9,792 

20         8    528  10,560 

16         8       .      .      .      ....      .         480  7,680 

10        8  '  .    "  .         432  4,320 

Special  Assistant  service   300 

85  Attendants,  180  days  7,650 

  150,198 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Principal  .      .    '  .    *  $3,180 

1  Assistant  Principal  1,584 

12  Assistants  $1,284  15,408 

1  Assistant  .      .      .    '  1,068 

1    780 

Special  Assistant  service  (2)        .      .         300  600 

  22,620 

Teacher,  School  on  Spectacle  Island   600 

Supervisor  of  Substitutes   3,060 

Director  Evening  and  Vacation  Schools   2,100 

Medical  Inspector   1,008 


Music. 


Director  

$3,000 

Assistant  Director  

2,652 

Assistant  Directors  

$2,508 

7,524 

Assistants  .  

1,236 

3,708 

Assistant  

1,188 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

$3,000 

2,628 

Assistant  to  Director  in  Manual  Training 

1,740 

Assistants  to  Director  in  Drawing 

$1,500 

3,000 

a                        u  u 

1,284 

2,568 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training,  Ele- 

mentary Schools  .... 

1,200 

12,000 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training",  Ele- 

1,104 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Train- 

ing, Elementary  Schools  . 

996 

23,904 

Carried  forward 


$49,944  $2,827,836 
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Brought  forward  .... 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Train 
ing,  Elementary  Schools  . 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Train 
ing,  Elementary  Schools  . 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Train- 
ing, Elementary  Schools  . 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Train 
ing,  Elementary  Schools  . 


$948 
900 
852 
804 


Household  Science  and  Arts 

Supervisor  

15  Instructors  in  Cookeiy  .... 
2  "  "       .  . 


$49,944  $2,827,83(5 

2,844 

2,700 

1,704 

2,412 
  59,604 


$936 


2  Instructors 

1  Instructor 

2  Instructors 
4  " 

5 


744 


648 
600 
552 


Evening  High  Schools. 
1  Principal,  22  weeks  

4  Principals,  22  weeks  

57  Assistants,  22  weeks  . 

5  Special  Assistants  

Laboratory  and  Typewriting  Assistants 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

14  Principals,  22  weeks  

14  First  Assistants,  22  weeks  

188  Assistants,  22  weeks     .      .      .      .  . 

Evening  Industrial  School. 

1  Principal,  66  evenings  

1  Assistant  Principal,  66  evenings  . 

4  First  Assistants  in  charge,  66  evenings 

16  Assistants,  66  evenings  

3        "        66  evenings  

3         "         66  evenings  .      .  . 


Total  for  Instructors 


$1,428 
14,040 
1,776 
792 
1,488 
696 
1,296 
2,400 
2,760 


$1,100 
2,640 

25,080 
1,600 
1,380 

$7,700 
3,850 
41,360 

$528 
396 
1,584 
5,280 
792 
594 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent  

Clerks  to  Superintendent  (10)  

Six  Assistant  Superintendents  .  .  .  .  .  $4,500 
Secretary  

Carried  forward  


26,676 


31,800 


52,910 


9.174 


$3,008,000 


$6,000 
8,820 

27,000 
3,780 

$45,600 
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Brought  forward]     .      .      .      .     -   $45,600 

Clerks  to  Secretary  (5)   4,008 

Messenger  to  Secretary  .      .      .   630 

Auditor   3,780 

Clerks  to  Auditor  (2)   1348 

Business  Agent   3,780 

Clerks  to  Business  Agent  (5)   4,080 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   2,004 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian                                         .  720 

Messengers  (5)   3,480 

Truant  Officers  (23)   32,700 

City  Treasurer  Custodian   1,000 

Assistants,  Supply  Department  (3)   3,370 


Total  for  Officers  $107,000 


SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

High  Schools. 

Normal  group   $7,032 

Latin  and  English  High: 

Janitor,  Latin  $1,920 

English  High  4,200 

  6,120 

Brighton  High   1,788 

Charlestown  High   2,460 

Dorchester  High  and  three  portable  buildings: 

Janitor  .   $3,840 

Matron   .  540 

  4,380 

East  Boston  High: 

Janitor  $2,568 

Matron   540 

.    3,108 

Girls'  High  and  two  portable  buildings   3,288 

Girls'  High  School  of  Practical  Arts   948 

Mechanic  Arts  High: 

Janitor  .      .      ...      .      .      .      .      .  $1,752 

Engineer  1,524 

  3,276 

Roxbury  High  and  Annex   2,688 

South  Boston  High: 

Janitor   .      .  $3,168 

Matron   540 

  3,708 

West  Roxbury  High: 

Janitor  $2,556 

Matron   540 

  3,096 

Total  for  High  Schools  '  S41.S92 
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15  High  Schools   $41,892 

206  Elementary  Schools   174,600 

95  Portable  buildings   7,500 

41  Special  and  Evening  Schools   9,500 

Mason-street  building  (4)   3,548 

Substitute  janitor  (1)   600 

Estimate  for  additional  buildings  to  be  acquired  and 
temporary  accommodations  that  may  be  needed  during 

the  year      ..........  3,360 

Needed  to  pay  janitors  for  twelve  additional  days  in 

January,  1910,  if  weekly  payments  are  to  be  made      .  8,000 


Total  for  Janitors  $249,000 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

25,000  tons  of  coal  at  $4.75  (including  weighing).      .      .  $118,750 

Expenses  analyzing  and  inspecting  coal   500 

400  cords  of  wood  at  $11  (including  sawing,  splitting,  and 

housing)   4,400 

Gas   6,500 

Electric  light   22,850 

Electric  power   3,000 


Total  under  the  head  of  " Fuel  and  Light"       .      .      .  $156,000 


SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Text-books      .   $30,000  00 

Supplementary  books,  reference  books,  music  sheets      .      .  2,000  00 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   500  00 

Musical  instruments  (new  and  repaired,  covers,  tuning,  etc.)    .  2,000  00 

Manual  Training,  supplies  and  equipment        ....  10,000  00 

Drawing  supplies   6,000  00 

Science  laboratories: 

(  a  )  Apparatus  and  supplies  \ 

(  b  )  Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  inci-  >  3,000  00 

dentals   .      .      .      .  ' 

Educational  supplies  and  equipment  for: 

(  a  )  Commercial  Classes  in  High  Schools 

(  b  )  Kindergarten  "  

(  c  )  Sewing  "  

( d  )  Cooking           "  )  4,000  00 

(  e  )  Special  "  

( / )  Disciplinary  "  

(  g  )  General  educational  purposes  

Printing,  stock  for  same,  advertising,  records  and  account 

books   12,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$69,500,00 
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Brought  forward      .      .      .  . 
Stationery,  postage,  office  equipment  and  supplies  . 

Janitors'  supplies  

Delivery  of  supplies  

Car  tickets: 

(a)  Horace  Mann  School,  pupils  

(  6  )  As  authorized  by  the  Board  

Tuition  of  Boston  pupils: 

(  a  )  Wards  of  the  city  

(  b  )  Others  

Miscellaneous  appropriations  for: 

(  a  )  School  census  

(  b  )  Diplomas  

(  c  )  Removing  ashes  and  snow  

(  d  )  Surety  bonds  

(  e  )  School  Committee,  contingent  fund  (carriage  hire, 
refreshments,  etc.)  

(  /  )  Superintendent's  contingent  fund  (travelling  ex- 
penses, educational  magazines  and  books,  lec- 
tures, etc.)  

(  g  )  Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations 

(  h  )  Permanent  school  exhibit 

(  i  )  Telephone  and  telegraph  s 

(  j  )  Bath  expenses  (towels  and  washing  same) 

(  k  )  Badges  for  licensed  minors 

(  I  )  Sundries  —  balance  unappropriated 

Total  for  "  Supplies  and  Incidentals  "  . 


$69,500  00 
12,000  00 
11,000  00 
3,200  00 

6,000  00 
8,500  00 


7,404  97 


$117,604  97 


UNDER  CHAPTER  357  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1907 

Appointment  of  Nurses. 

1  Supervising  Nurse 


18  Assistant  Nurses 
10 
6 

Supplies,  etc. 


Total  for  Nurses 


$744 
696 
648 


$1,356  00 
13,392  00 
6,960  00 
3,888  00 
421  28 


$26,017  28 


UNDER  CHAPTER  295  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1907. 

Physical  Education. 

1  Director  of  School  Hygiene  ....  $3,756  00 
1  Assistant   Director  Physical  Training  and 

Athletics   2,400  00 


Carried  forward 


$6,156  00 
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Brought  forward   86,156  00 

1  Assistant  Director  Physical   Training  and 

Athletics   2,160  00 

1  Assistant  Director  Physical   Training  and 

Athletics   1,800  00 

1  Instructor,  Athletics  ......  1,428  00 

6  Assistant  Instructors,  Athletics      .       $972  5,832  00 

2  Special  Instructor,  Physical  Training,  1,140  2,280  00 
1  "  .  Instructor  "  "  .  .  1,074  00 
5  "  Instructors  "  "  1,200  6,000  00 
1       "     Instructor        "            "  756  00 

3  Special  Assistant  Instructors,  Physi- 

cal Training                                        900  2,700  00 

20  Play  Teachers                                       150  3,000  00 

10  First  Assistants                                     128  1,280  00 

10     "          ■                                           124  1,240  00 

Material,  supplies  and  new  equipment    .      .  6,000  00 

Playgrounds,  1909-10    15,421  82 


Military  Drill. 

1  Instructor    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  82,004  00 

1  Armorer   1,050  00 

Guns,  swords,  belts,  etc   4,000  00 


Total  for  Physical  Education  864,181  S2 


Balance  of  appropriation  unexpended  .  .  .  812,147  26 
Additional  amount  to  be  appropriated      .      .     52,034  56 


$64,181  82 


UNDER  CHAPTER  589  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1908. 

Pensions  to  teachers  §127,256  20 

Balance  of  appropriation  unexpended  .  .  $62,213  01 
Additional  amount  to  be  appropriated      .      .     65,043  19 

  S127,256  20 


SCHOOLHOTJSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings  .  .  .  8325,300  00 
Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   14,000  00 

Total  for  Schoolhouse  Department     ....        S339,300  00 


Ordered,  That  to  meet  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee  and 
provide  funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings,  rents  of  hired 
school  accommodations,  pensions  to  teachers,  etc.,  during  the  financial 
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year  beginning  February  1,  1909,  and  ending  January  31,  1910,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated : 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel  and  light 
Supplies  and  incidentals  . 
Physical  education 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses 
Pensions  to  teachers  . 
Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings 
Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations  . 

Total  amoimt  appropriated 


83,008,000  00 
107,000  00 
249,000  00 
156,000  00 
117,604  97 
52,034  56 
26,017  28 
65,043  19 
325,300  00 
14,000  00 

$4,120,000  00 


The  above  order  appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,120,000  for  the  purposes 
stated  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  under  date  of  February  15, 
1909. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  TO  INVESTIGATE 
THE  PROBLEM  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1909 


In  School  Committee,  March  15,  1909. 
Ordered  to  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest: 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio, 

Secretary. 


Mr.  David  A.  Ellis, 

Chairman  Boston  School  Committee: 

Sir, —  The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  tuberculosis  among  school  children  is  respectfully 
submitted  herewith. 

This  report  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous children  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  evident  necessity 
for  special  provision  for  their  care.  Various  careful  investi- 
gations in  other  communities  have  given  us  a  reasonably 
accurate  basis  for  the  conclusions  which  are  given  below. 

The  results  of  numerous  investigators  are  somewhat  at 
variance  as  to  the  exact  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among 
children.  Many  trustworthy  authorities,  notably  the  French 
and  German,  believe  that  infection  with  tuberculosis  is  nearly 
always  acquired  in  early  life;  that  during  childhood  the 
tuberculous  focus  often  remains  inactive;  that  as  the  child 
reaches  adolescence  and  is  submitted  to  the  confinement  and 
strain  of  school  life  or  in  adult  life  meets  the  strain  then  put 
upon  him,  the  lessening  of  the  body  resistance  is  sufficient  to 
permit  the  organisms  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  active 
tuberculosis  in  some  form  develops.  This  view  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground. 

The  most  exact  and  trustworthy  information  is  furnished 
by  autopsy  statistics,  of  which  an  abundance  is  available. 

Grancher  (Paris)  says,  "The  great  majority  of  children 
who  come  to  autopsy  in  hospitals  show  tuberculosis  of  the 
bronchial  glands,  not  recognized  during  life."  Naegali 
(Germany)  found  33  per  cent  of  all  children  coming  to  autopsy 
to  have  tuberculosis  of  the  glands.  Among  1,432  autopsies 
on  children  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  during  the  past  four  years, 
Comby  found  429  tuberculous  subjects,  or  approximately 
37  per  cent.    He  further  found  that  the  percentage  of  inter- 
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tions  rapidly  increased  with  the  age;  that  is,  for  the  first  two 
years  of  life,  25  per  cent  were  tuberculous;  the  third  year, 
45  per  cent;  fourth  year,  50  per  cent;  fifth  year,  60  per  cent; 
sixth  year,  65  per  cent.  Similar  statistics  were  obtained  by 
Wollstein,  pathologist  at  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York 
City.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  1,131  autopsies  on 
children  under  four  years  showed  tuberculosis.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  all  under  one  year  were  tuberculous,  while  during  the 
second  year  33  per  cent,  and  in  babies  over  two  years,  34  per 
cent  were  affected. 

This  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  deaths  due  to 
tuberculosis  during  the  first  years  of  life  is  even  more  definitely 
shown  by  the  following.  Kirschner  has  compiled  a  table 
based  upon  Prussian  statistics,  giving  the  number  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  each  100  deaths,  grouped  according  to 
sex.  This  table  brings  out  the  significant  fact,  now  generally 
accepted,  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among 
girls  in  the  first  years  of  life. 


In  Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

0-1  

1.61 

1.60 

100 

1-2  

4.46 

4.55 

100 

2-3  

5.84 

6.48 

100 

3-5  

6.44 

7.41 

100 

5-10  

9.26 

12.02 

100 

10-15  

18.65 

29.74 

100 

Dunn  has  combined  all  available  statistics  of  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  among  children  shown  at  post  mortem  exam- 
ination to  be  due  to  tuberculosis. 


First  three  months 
Second  three  months 
Second  six  months 


0-2  per  cent 
16-17 

22-26 
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1-2  years   42-44  per  cent 


It  may  very  reasonably  be  objected  that  such  mortality 
statistics  do  not  truly  represent  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis among  children,  since  they  are  based  on  deaths 
among  children  in  hospitals  only.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
has  been  shown  by  several  writers  on  the  subject,  the  figures 
fall  far  below  the  actual  percentage  of  tuberculous  children, 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  minimum ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  children  survive  their  early  tubercular 
process  and  either  remain  permanently  well  or  succumb  to  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  later  life.  These  cases, 
therefore,  do  not  appear  in  any  statistics  derived  from  autop- 
sies among  children.  Tuberculosis  in  early  years  of  life  is 
far  less  fatal  than  in  adults. 

Though  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  considerably  more 
inaccurate,  the  clinical  investigations  upon  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  previous  to  the  fifteenth  year  probably  come 
more  nearly  to  the  facts.  Among  the  many  published  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  trustworthy.  The  use  of  the  newer  methods  of  diag- 
nosis, and  particularly  the  recent  employment  of  tuberculin, 
have  made  possible  a  more  accurate  study  of  this  problem. 
The  results  have  been  most  surprising,  in  that  they  have 
brought  to  light  far  greater  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in 
infancy  and  childhood  than  was  previously  suspected. 

In  1907,  Lowman  found  100  children  with  tuberculosis  in 
500  children  examined  at  the  tuberculosis  dispensary  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  he  did  not  use  tuberculin.  He  further  showed 
by  statistics  that,  contrary  to  the  previous  teaching,  the  chief 
danger  to  school  children  lies  not  in  the  ordinary  contagious 
diseases,  but  in  tuberculosis. 

Roux  and  Jasserand,  working  among  the  school  children 
in  Paris,  found  40  per  cent  of  those  examined  with  signs  of 
the  disease.    Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  present  in  29  per 


2-10  years 
10-15  years 


67 
64-67 
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cent  of  2,295  children  in  New  York,  examined  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams during  the  year  1905-06. 

Recently  Floyd  and  Bowditch  studied  1,000  cases  in  the 
Out  Patient  Department  of  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hos- 
pital, and  state  that  about  36  per  cent  of  these  presented 
definite  pulmonary  lesions,  and  that  about  30  per  cent  more 
gave  evidence  through  signs  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  these  were  children  of 
tuberculous  parents. 

Philip  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  groups  of  children 
in  various  public  schools  in  Edinborough,  the  children  being 
selected  at  random  by  the  head  masters  and  without  refer- 
ence to  their  physical  condition.  Thirty  per  cent  were  found 
to  have  definite  stigmata  of  tuberculosis. 

Miller  and  Woodruff  found  51  per  cent  of  150  children  of 
tuberculous  parents  to  be  positively  tuberculous.  Sachs,  in 
a  similar  investigation  of  322  children,  found  29  per  cent  to 
be  tuberculous. 

Recent  studies  demonstrate,  contrary  to  the  previously 
accepted  opinion,  that  tuberculosis  in  childhood,  as  in  adults, 
most  frequently  affects  the  lungs.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  bones,  glands,  joints,  intestines,  and  other  orgaus 
and  tissues  are  much  more  frequently  affected  in  children 
than  in  adults;  but  considerable  evidence  of  a  reliable  char- 
acter has  been  collected  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
even  tuberculosis  of  these  tissues  and  organs  is  usually  second- 
ary to  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Several  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
in  early  life  should  be  stated  because  they  indicate  the  appro- 
priate measures  to  be  adopted.  First,  children  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  than  adults; 
second,  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  children  is  very  often 
less  evident;  third,  the  disease  is  in  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  cases  fatal ;  fourth,  the  disease  more  frequently  remains 
in  a  dormant  or  latent  form  than  in  adults.  In  this  form  it 
is  probably  the  real  cause  of  very  many  sickly,  poorly  devel- 
oped and  backward  children. 
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No  argument  is  nec.essary  to  show  that  the  dangers  of 
infection  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  greater  than  those  in 
later  life.  The  sources  of  contagion  are  evident.  The  portal 
of  entry  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  still  a  question  on  which 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
held  that  the  organisms  commonly  gain  entrance  to  the  body 
through  the  intestinal  tract  by  means  of  infected  or  contami- 
nated food,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  are  believed 
to  be  the  portal  of  entry.  In  either  case,  however,  the  sources 
of  the  infecting  germs  are  essentially  the  same,  and  the 
methods  of  prevention  are  identical. 

Clinically,  tuberculosis  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  closed  and  the  open.  By  " closed  tuberculosis" 
is  meant  those  cases  in  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  thrown 
off  from  the  body,  and  these  cases  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  dangerous  to  others,  in  the  sense  of  being  infecting  foci. 
In  this  group  may  be  included  the  majority  of  those  with 
bone,  glandular,  meningeal,  spinal,  and  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis, hip  disease,  scrofula,  and  many  cases  in  which  the  lungs 
are  involved,  but  the  process  is  not  active  or  not  advanced 
enough  to  give  rise  to  much,  if  any,  expectoration.  The  ma- 
jority of  tuberculous  children  fall  within  this  closed  class. 

"Open  tuberculosis"  includes  all  cases  of  consumption  in 
which  through  expectoration  tubercle  bacilli  are  thrown  off 
from  the  lungs  and  such  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  other  tissues 
as  give  off  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  medium  of  discharged 
matter.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to  others,  pro- 
phylactic measures  are  of  the  first  importance. 

The  more  infecting  cases  of  this  latter  class  fortunately 
represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  children,  and  since 
they  are  usually  too  sick  to  attend  school,  offer  no  groat 
burden  for  the  school  authorities.  The  consideration  of  these 
cases  belongs  to  the  School  Committee  only  so  far  as  to  see 
that  they  are  strictly  excluded  from  the  schools.  The  duty  of 
caring  for  these  should  be  assumed  by  the  health  authorities. 

For  the  earlier  cases  (most  of  which  are  still  closed  tubercu- 
losis) the  commission  believes  the  School  Department  should 
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make  special  provision,  as  such  children  can  be  restored  to 
health  while  regularly  attending  school.  Their  progress  in 
their  studies  is  obviously  as  a  rule  slower  than  in  the  case  of 
healthy  children  and  the  standard  of  the  work  is  thus  inevita- 
bly lowered.  A  second  and  even  more  important  reason  for 
furnishing  separate  and  special  instruction  for  this  group  is 
that  under  the  ordinary  routine  many  of  them  sooner  or  later 
break  down  or  are  in  such  poor  health  that  they  do  not  derive 
proper  benefit  from  the  money  expended  on  them  by  the 
community.  This  economic  loss  to  the  community  in  the  case 
of  school  children  with  tuberculosis  seems  to  your  commission 
to  be  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  given  special  instruction  under  conditions  particu- 
larly suited  to  build  up  the  general  health.  Statistical  studies 
are  not  wanting  to  fortify  this  position.  A  single  quotation 
will  suffice.  In  Illinois  it  was  recently  shown  that  the 
state  each  year  expends  $1,187,000  in  educating  children 
who  die  of  tuberculosis  before  reaching  the  twentieth  year. 
(Thomas.) 

Instead  of  allowing  the  tuberculous  to  become  defectives, 
they  may  with  few  exceptions  through  proper  care  during 
the  school  years  be  cured  and  made  useful  citizens.  "To 
provide  properly  for  the  tuberculous  is  enlightened  policy; 
to  provide  for  the  defective  is  charity."  (Lowman.) 

Children  are  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  favorable  and 
unfavorable  influences,  and  with  the  entrance  into  school 
many  conditions  unfavorable  to  health  must  be  faced,  con- 
ditions which  in  a  general  way  favor  the  development  of 
tuberculosis.  The  most  convincing  example  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  frequency  with  which  the  so-called  "pre-tuberculous," 
or  the  suspected  cases,  manifest  evidences  of  active  tubercu- 
losis before  the  termination  of  their  school  years.  These 
should  be  shielded  from  over-work,  developed  physically  under 
medical  direction  by  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  in  the  open  air,  provision  for  the  most  per- 
fect ventilation  and  by  proper  feeding. 
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As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  we  have  no  defi- 
nite figures  as  to  the  number  of  tuberculous  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.  The  examinations  made  in  the 
Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hos- 
pital (Floyd  and  Bowditch),  however,  where  the  tuberculin 
test  was  employed,  have  shown  a  considerable  proportion  of 
debilitated  and  undeveloped  children,  especially  those  from 
tuberculous  families,  to  be  tuberculous.  Of  the  class  not 
strictly  tuberculous,  but  sickly  and  poorly  nourished,  and 
consequently  favorable  candidates  for  infection,  there  are 
unquestionably  a  large  number,  and  for  these  special  provi- 
sions, to  the  end  that  they  shall  be  built  up  physically, 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  for  the  strictly  tuberculous. 

Your  commission  believes  that  5,000  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  tuberculous  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston. 

The  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuber- 
culosis opened  in  July  a  day  camp  for  tuberculous  children. 
In  September  the  day  camp  was  converted  into  an  out-door 
school  in  conjunction  with  the  School  Department.  Thirty- 
one  children  have  been  at  the  camp  or  school  a  month  or 
more.  Of  these,  sixteen  have  been  considered  by  the  examin- 
ing physician  to  have  had  their  tubercular  process  arrested, 
have  been  discharged  and  recommended  to  return  to  the 
ordinary  school;  four  have  been  discharged  because  they 
moved  from  Boston  or  for  other  reasons;  in  two  the  disease 
was  so  advanced  they  were  sent  to  a  hospital. 

Recommendations. 
In  view  of  the  considerations  above  presented,  your  com- 
mission respectfully  offers  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  more  systematic  and  thorough  examination  be 
made  of  all  suspicious  children  and  of  all  found  to  be  of 
tuberculous  parents. 

2.  Those  already  infected  they  would  divide  into  classes, 
and  make  recommendation  as  below  given: 
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Class  I. —  Those  cases  already  well  advanced,  which  do  not 
belong  in  the  schools  at  all,  as  previously  stated  above. 

Class  II. —  Less  advanced,  but  definitely  tubercular,  both 
open  and  closed.  Here  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of 
health,  and  education  should  be  the  secondary  consideration 
if  the  two  conflict.  For  these  the  commission  would  recom- 
mend out-door  schools,  with  the  belief  that  by  this  means  the 
child  may  be  restored  to  health  without  loss  of  instruction. 
The  out-door  school  means  a  life  in  the  open  air,  the  proper 
and  sufficient  feeding  of  the  child  and  the  providing  of  suit- 
able warm  clothes,  etc.  The  commission  recognizes  that  the 
feeding  of  one  group  of  children  (the  tubercular)  by  the 
School  Department  introduces  a  new  matter  into  the  problems 
of  the  School  Department  and  one  fraught  with  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  commission  would  suggest  that  these  children 
might  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  hospital  department, 
which  wTould  furnish  food,  clothing,  etc.,  as  for  any  other 
patient,  the  School  Department  merely  keeping  school  for 
them,  and  as  is  now  done  in  connection  with  the  Association 
for  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis.  Indeed,  the  Boston 
Consumptives'  Hospital  Department  now  maintains  a  day 
camp,  where  many  patients  come  every  day,  receive  all  their 
food,  etc.,  and  go  home  at  night.  The  addition  of  a  school 
for  these,  wTere  they  children,  would  seem  proper  and  just. 

The  commission  regards  the  results  obtained  in  the  present 
out-door  school  as  most  encouraging.  The  first  of  these 
schools  in  America  was  at  Providence  last  year.  This  year 
a  number  have  been  opened,  but  none  known  to  the  com- 
mission have  as  many  pupils  as  the  school  at  the  Franklin 
Park  Refectory. 

Class  III. — A  large  class,  where  the  tubercular  process  is 
not  so  evident  nor  so  advanced  as  to  give  rise  to  definite 
symptoms — the  " sickly"  child,  the  " scrofulous"  child,  and 
many  cases  of  closed  but  definit  e  tuberculosis  — can  be  included 
here.  This  class  needs  care  and  management  quite  similar 
to  the  last,  but  not  necessarily  carried  so  far  nor  so  different 
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from  that  of  an  ordinary  school.  These  should  remain 
entirely  under  the  School  Department.  For  them  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  in  every  schoolhouse  an  open-air  room  where  the 
windows  are  always  open,  where  the  consideration  of  health 
is  given  as  much  or  more  attention  than  that  of  learning. 

A  child  spends  a  large  part  of  its  life  in  a  schoolroom. 
Strong  and  healthy  children  are  those  that  have  spent  the 
most  time  in  the  open  air.  Life  in  the  open  air  is  the  best 
investment  one  who  is  not  strong  can  make.  The  nearer 
the  schoolroom  can  approximate  to  the  open  air  the  larger 
will  be  the  return  to  the  city  on  its  investment  in  schools. 
There  would  seem  to  be  need  in  all  schoolrooms  of  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air;  of  maintaining  rooms  at  proper 
temperature,  and  the  lower  the  better  the  air;  of  proper, 
sufficient  and  hygienic  method  of  dusting,  frequently  done; 
of  the  frequent  washing  of  rooms ;  of  frequent  and  prolonged 
airing  of  all  parts  of  the  schoolhouse  by  open  windows,  and 
every  mear^s  employed  to  the  end  that  the  place  and  air 
where  the  child  spends  so  much  of  its  life  be  as  near  as  possible 
that  of  out  doors  in  a  dustless  region. 

Finally,  the  commission  strongly  recommends  that  a  further 
experiment  with  an  out-door  school  on  a  larger  scale  be  tried 
next  year,  and  that  for  this  purpose  some  suitable  building 
be  selected. 

The  commission  will  gladly  further  assist  in  this  matter 
in  any  way  that  it  can,  should  the  School  Committee  so 
desire. 

JAMES  J.  MINOT. 
CLEVELAND  FLOYD. 
THOMAS  J.  LEEN. 
EDWIN  A.  LOCKE. 
ELLIOTT  P.  JOSL1X. 
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To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Business  Agent 
for  the  financial  year,  February  1,  1908,  to  January  31,  1909, 
both  included. 

Respectfully, 

William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 
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The  office  of  Business  Agent  was  created  by  the  School 
Committee  under  the  authority  of  chapter  318  of  the  Acts 
of  1906,  approved  April  26,  1906. 

The  office  was  filled  on  October  29,  1906,  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  William  J.  Smith,  who  served  until  October  21,  1907, 
on  which  elate  his  resignation  was  accepted  and  the  present 
Business  Agent  was  elected  to  elate  from  December  15,  1907. 

Twice  the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  assumed  by  the 
Auditor,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  first  on  June  25,  1906, 
before  the  election  of  a  Business  Agent,  and  second  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1907,  in  the  interim  between  his  resignation  and  the 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  office  by  his  successor. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  office  as  laid  down  in  the  Regu- 
lations is  that  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the 
old  School  Board  of  twenty-four  members,  and  includes  the 
accounts,  preparation  of  the  pay  rolls  and  examination  of 
bills  of  expenditure,  making  out  bills  for  tuition  of  non-resi- 
dent pupils  in  the  public  schools,  making  monthly  reports 
to  the  Board  of  the  expenditures  and  balances  under  each 
item  of  the  appropriations,  watching  the  expenditures  and 
keeping  the  Board  advised  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  finances. 

But  much  time  has  been  spent  on  other  important  work, 
either  on  the  initiative  of  the  office  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Board. 

A  careful  study  of  the  finances  covering  the  last  eight 
years  was  made  with  a  view  of  determining  the  causes  of 
the  existing  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  school  system. 

A  digest  of  the  information  accumulated  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Board  on  January  4,  1908,  and  is  believed 
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to  have  been  of  material  assistance  to  the  Board  in  arriving 
at  its  conclusions  and  in  the  preparation  of  its  argument  for 
an  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  public  schools. 

The  entire  argument  appears  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  and  needs  no  further  attention  in  this 
report. 

A  schedule  of  salaries  for  janitors  of  evening  schools  was 
prepared,  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Board.  This 
schedule  provides  compensation  for  janitor  service  of  evening 
schools  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  labor  required  and,  taken 
with  the  schedule  of  salaries  of  janitors  of  day  schools  now  in 
force  for  five  years,  covers  the  entire  matter  of  compensation 
of  janitors  of  day  and  evening  schools  in  a  simple,  precise  and 
logical  manner.  It  is  believed  that  this  schedule  will  entirely 
eliminate  the  long  standing  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the 
janitors  with  the  manner  in  which  their  compensation  has 
previously  been  determined. 

An  investigation  of  the  methods  of  handling  and  housing 
coal  and  removing  ashes  from  school  buildings  has  been  under- 
taken, is  still  in  progress,  and  complete  report  thereon  has  not 
yet  been  made  for  the  reason  that  the  time  necessary  to  per- 
sonally visit  and  inspect  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
buildings  has  not  been  available  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  other  duties. 

The  cost  of  electric  current  has  been  studied  and  the  tend- 
ency to  extravagance  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

On  June  15,  1908,  the  Board  authorized  this  office  to 
expend  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200  for  the  experimental 
use  of  Tungsten  lamps.  Two  hundred  of  these  lamps  (32 
candle  power,  40  watts)  were  accordingly  purchased  and 
installed  in  the  Wells  and  Comins  Schoolhouses  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  evening  schools  for  the  fall  term.  While  there 
is  no  question  of  the  high  efficiency  of  this  type  of  lamp  when 
new,  its  fragile  nature  renders  its  destruction  through  care- 
lessness or  accident  so  easy  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
can  be  reached  without  some  data  on  its  length  of  life  as  well 
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as  its  lighting  power  and  consumption  of  current.  It  is 
therefore  intended  to  continue  the  experiment  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  evening  school  term. 

teachers'  pay  rolls. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  ranks  of  teachers,  the  adoption 
of  promotional  examinations  and  provisions  of  the  regulations 
fixing  the  increases  of  salaries  of  different  classes  of  teachers, 
have  brought  many  complications  into  the  pay  rolls,  which 
have  added  greatly  to  the  work  and  care  necessary  in  their 
preparation. 

These  complications  have  brought  many  questions  into  the 
office,  and  on  account  of  their  importance  as  precedents  much 
time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  their  decision. 

For  many  years  each  principal  has  been  required  to  make 
out  a  pay  roll  for  his  school  or  district,  on  which  he  entered 
the  amount  due  each  teacher  for  the  month. 

The  large  number  of  errors  found  in  these  rolls  and  the  time 
necessary  to  check  up  and  correct  them  have  been  "so  great 
that  a  simple  form  or  certification  has  been  substituted  upon 
which  principals  are  required  merely  to  certify  to  the  service 
and  absence  of  teachers. 

This  change  relieves  principals  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
important  clerical  work  and  transfers  it  to  this  office  where  it 
can  be  more  economically  and  better  done. 

Improved  forms  of  pay  rolls  have" been  devised  which  are 
adapted  to  show  all  the  data  controlling  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  auditing  them. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  established  practice  of 
preparing  and  sending  the  pay  rolls  to  the  City  Auditor  in 
time  for  the  City  Treasurer  to  complete  paying  teachers 
before  *  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  service  is  rendered, 
deductions  for  absence  being  made  from  the  salary  of  the 
month  following  such  absence. 


*  In  Junek  November  and  December  teachers  are  all  paid  before  the  vacations 
beginning  in  those  months. 
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An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of 
certifying  to  the  services  and  the  payment  of  substitute 
teachers. 

Formerly  these  teachers  were  paid  for  their  service  late  in 
the  month  following  such  service.  The  amount  earned  was 
entered  on  the  pay  roll  of  each  school  in  which  the  service  was 
rendered,  and  as  the  teachers  usually  served  in  several  schools 
it  was  generally  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  paymaster 
in  each.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  go  to  City  Hall,  have 
the  paymaster  get  out  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  in  which  they 
had  served  and  sign  on  each  for  the  amount  earned  in  that 
school.  In  addition  to  these  inconveniences  there  was  a 
delay  of  about  one  month  between  the  time  of  rendering  the 
service  and  the  receipt  of  payment  therefor, 

Under  the  new  method,  on  the  last  school  day  of  the  month 
the  principal  of  each  school  is  required  to  certify  to  the 
Supervisor  of  Substitutes  to  the  services  of  substitutes  in  his 
school  or  district  for  the  month,  giving  the  dates  of  service  and 
the  name  of  the  absent  teacher. 

The  Supervisor  of  Substitutes  checks  these  up  from  her 
record  of  assignments  and  certifies  to  the  Business  Agent  to 
the  service  of  each  substitute  teacher,  to  the  fact  that  she 
holds  the  required  certificate,  and  giving  the  name  of  the 
absent  teacher.  From  this  data  a  substitutes'  pay  roll  is 
made  up  promptly,  payments  to  such  teachers  usually  begin- 
ning not  later  than  the  fifth  of  the  month. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are:  (1)  a  better  method  of 
checking  services  by  the  Supervisor  of  Substitutes;  (2)  the 
payment  of  substitute  teachers  at  least  three  weeks  earlier 
than  under  the  old  method,  and  (3)  a  reduction  in  incon- 
venience and  time  to  both  teachers  and  paymasters. 

CERTIFICATION    OF    BILLS    AND    PAY    ROLLS    BY   THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Section  1,  chapter  210  of  the  Acts  of  1908  provides  that  "It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  the  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  officer  of  the 
City  of  Boston  to  pay  any  salary  or  compensation  to  any 
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person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  city  unless  the 
pay  roll,  bill,  or  account  for  such  salary  or  compensation  shall 
bear  the  certificate  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  its 
authorized  agent,  that  the  persons  named  in  such  pay  roll, 
bill  or  account,  have  been  appointed,  employed,  transferred, 
or  promoted  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  law  and 
rules  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  or,  in  case  of  doubt, 
that  the  commission  authorizes  the  payment  of  such  salary 
or  compensation  for  the  time  being. " 

Section  2  of  the  same  act  requires  that  "Every  such  pay 
roll,  bill  or  account,  before  the  certificate  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  its  authorized  agent  is  affixed  thereto,  shall 
be  sworn  to  by  the  head  of  the  department,  or  by  the  person 
who  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  appointment,  employ- 
ment, promotion  or  transfer  of  the  persons  named  therein 

This  statute,  as  interpreted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  by  the  Attorney  General,  requires  the  School  Committee 
to  swear  to  every  pay  roll  for  salaries  of  officers,  truant- 
officers,  teachers,  clerks,  stenographers  and  janitors,  and  also 
to  all  bills  for  personal  services  such  as  assistance  at  exami- 
nations, expert  testing  of  coal,  special  reports,  teaming, 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  schools  of  cookery,  washing  towels, 
pupil  assistance  in  laboratories,  etc.,  and  the  oath  has  to  be 
acknowledged  on  each  several  bill  or  pay  roll.  These  bills  or 
pay  rolls  must  then  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  their  certificate  before  being  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor. 

Two  of  the  employees  of  the  Board  have  qualified  as  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  and  incon- 
venience in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  required  oaths. 

Compliance  with  this  statute  has  appreciably  increased 
the  time  and  labor  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  bills 
and  pay  rolls. 

It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that  not 
a  single  item  has  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  during  the  period  of  eleven  months 
that  the  statute  has  been  in  force. 
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BOARD  OF  APPORTIONMENT. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  School  Committee  of  1908 
was  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Apportionment  consisting 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Auditor  and  the  Busi- 
ness Agent. 

To  this  Board  has  been  turned  over  for  report  or  decision 
from  time  to  time  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  particular  purposes.  The  establishment  of  this 
Board,  with  its  general  knowledge  of  conditions  and  its 
opportunities  for  securing  all  necessary  information  bearing 
on  specific  questions,  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  advan- 
tage as  it  has  been  able  to  handle  such  matters  satisfactorily 
and  has  relieved  the  School  Committee  of  a  very  considerably 
burden  of  detail. 

ACCOUNTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  regulations  a  system  of  accounts 
has  been  devised  and  put  into  effect  during  the  year  which  is 
designed  to  show  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  the  school  system. 

An  account  has  been  opened  with  each  school,  school 
district  and  department. 

This  work  begun  late  in  the  year,  handled  largely  by  new, 
inexperienced  and  untried  assistance,  and  involving  serious 
changes  in  stock  room  methods,  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  degree  of  success  only  through  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  other  departments  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
clerical  force. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  as  indicated  by  the  character 
of  this,  the  first  report  of  the  office,  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  its  possibilities  for  future  usefulness. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  year  has  been  of  much 
value.  Improvements  in  detail  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  and  will  be  made  promptly  in  the  future  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  end  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 
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It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  results  will  in  some 
measure  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  for  more 
detailed  information  as  to  the  costs  of  the  several  schools 
and  departments  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  present 
general  demand  for  publicity  of  such  information  on  expen- 
ditures of  the  public  money. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

On  February  20,  1908,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $2,866,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   105,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   237,000  00 

Fuel  and  light   153,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  _   190,830  18 

Physical  education   51,113  21 

Appointment  of  nurses   25,556  61 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings    ....  319,500  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  14,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated 


$3,962,000  00 


A  balance  of  $5,678.15  from  the  appropriation  for  physical 
education  for  1907-08,  available  only  for  the  same  purpose 
in  1908-09,  was  credited  to  that  appropriation. 

The  American  Book  Company,  having  undertaken  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Civic  Reader  for  New  Americans,  deposited 
with  the  City  Collector  March  3,  1908,  the  sum  of  $174.60  in 
payment  for  work  already  done  on  that  book  for  the  School 
Committee  by  the  Municipal  Printing  Plant.  This  sum  was 
credited  to  the  appropriation  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

On  May  18, 1908,  the  School  Committee  ordered  the  transfer 
of  the  sum  of  $30,000  from  the  appropriation  for  "Supplies 
and  Incidentals"  to  that  for  " Salaries  of  Instructors." 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4,  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  the  School  Committee  on  June  24,  1908,  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $63,891.51  "for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  teach- 
ers in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston  during  the 
present  financial  year."    This  sum  was  five  cents  upon  each 
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$1,000  of  the  valuation  <of  the  city  upon  which  appropriations 
by  the  City  Council  are  based,  and  is  available  only  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  teachers,  but  any  balance  not  needed 
directly  for  such  purpose  may  be  transferred  to  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  for  permanent  investment. 

On  January  4,  1909,  the  School  Committee  appropriated 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school  lands  and  property  the 
sum  of  $2,710.95  for  the  "  Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house 
Addition/'  and  on  the  same  date  ordered  the  transfer  of  the 
sum  of  $989.05  from  the  item  "Fuel  and  Light"  to  the  same 
item.  These  actions  were  necessary  to  meet  an  execution  of 
court  in  favor  of  James  Fagan,  the  contractor  for  the  above 
addition.  This  transfer  reduced  the  amount  available  for 
running  the  schools  by  the  amount  of  $989.05. 

Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  the  School  Committee 
on  December  7,  1908,  I  have  made  the  following  transfers : 


From  "  Fuel  and  Light  "to  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"      .  $10,230  89 
From  "  Fuel  and  Light  "to  "Salaries  of  Instructors"  .      .  $7,759  12 
From  "Appointment  of  Nurses"  to  "Salaries  of  In- 
structors"  .  $2,020  60 

From  "Appointment  of  Nurses"  to  "Supplies  and  In- 
cidentals"   $1,444  72 

With  the  above  additions  and  transfers  the  final  appropria- 
tions were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $2,906,230  89 

Salaries  of  officers   105,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   246,779  72 

Fuel  and  light   .      .     •   134,020  94 

Supplies  and  incidentals   162,449  50 

Physical  education   56,791  36 

Appointment  of  nurses   22,091  29 

Repairs  and  alteration  of  school  buildings   ....  319,500  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  14,000  00 

School  Pension  Fund   63,891  51 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house  addition  ....  3,900  00 


Total  appropriations  $4,034,655  21 
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The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors   82,906,230  89 

Salaries  of  officers   103,824  56 

Salaries  of  janitors    .      .   246,779  72 

Fuel  and  light   134,020  94 

Supplies  and  incidentals   162,449  50 

Physical  education   44,644  10 

Appointment  of  nurses   21,676  27 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings  and  rents  of 

hired  accommodations  (by  Schoolhouse  Commission)     .  333,500  00 

Pensions  of  retired  teachers   1,678  50 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house  addition   ....  3,900  00 

Total  expenditures   $3,958,704  48 

Total  appropriations        ........  $4,034,655  21 

Total  expenditures   3,958,704  48 

Total  balance   $75,950  73 

Deducting  the  following  balances  which  are  only  available  for  the 
specific  purposes  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made: 

Physical  education  $12,147  26 

Pension  fund                                                 62,213  01  $74,360  27 

Net  balance  ■ .  $1,590  46 


The  net  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  available  for  general 
school  purposes  next  year  as  shown  above  was  $1,590.46. 

All  bills  were  paid  with  the  exception,  of  one  for  electric 
-current  ($3,506.20)  for  which  there  were  not  sufficient  funds 
available. 

The  appropriations  made  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school  buildings  ($319,500)  and  for  rents  of  hired  school 
accommodations  ($14,000)  were  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  as  follows : 


Furniture  Repairs,  Etc. 


Carpentiy,  lumber,  hardware 
Masonry,  paving,  drains 
Heating  apparatus 
Furniture,  new,  and  repairs 
Roofing  and  metal  work 

Carried  forward 


$54,058  30 
42,745  04 
40,731  56 
36,529  60 
17,928  76 

$191,993  26 
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Brought  forward  . 
Painting  and  glazing  . 
Plumbing  repairs  . 
Electric  wiring  and  fixtures 
Electric  bells  and  telephone  system 
Fire  protection 
Iron  and  wire  work 
Insurance  on  boilers 
Ventilation,  galvanized  iron  work 
Gas  fixtures,  installation 
Automobile  expenses 
Slate  blackboards  . 
Grading  yards 
Locksmithing 
Blackboard  repairs 
Flagstaffs 
Care  and  cleaning 
Motors  and  engines 
Teaming 
Asphalt  . 

Whitening  and  tinting 
Shoring  buildings  . 
Fire  hose  and  extinguishers 
Planting  and  care  of  lawns 
Concreting  .... 
Exterminating  gypsy  moths 
Janitors'  supplies  . 
Gymnasium  apparatus 
Fire  escapes  .... 
Fire  alarm  .... 
Advertising,  plans,  etc. 
Rubber  treads  and  matting 
Cleaning  vaults 

Salaries  of  inspectors  . 
Auxiliary  fire  alarm,  rental 
Electric  clock  systems  . 
Printing  and  postage  . 
Horsekeeping 

Car  fares,  traveling  expenses 


Administration  Expenses. 
Salaries,  commissioners  and  clerks 
Rental  of  offices  .... 
Care  of  offices,  electric  light 

Carried  forward  . 


$191,993 
16,760 
12,036 
6,499 
5.971 
5,211 
4,433 
3,577 
3,247 
3,023 
2,908 
2,820 
2,372 
1,902 
1,784 
1,743 
1,646 
1,634 
1,265 
1,226 
1,149 
1,081 
801 
708 
591 
552 
507 
430 
407 
321 
258 
126 
29 


26 
33 
■30 
73 
72 
97 
52 
32 
49 
97 
07 
37 
65 
77 
99 
54 
38 
83 
57 
90 
20 
47 
90 
23 
04 
63 
75 
67 
01 
54 
17 
81 
10 


$14,699 
2,078 
1,749 
1,705 
1,325 
1,109 


21 
18 
27 
21 

38 
62 


$279,028  10 


22,666  87 


$12,508  83 

2,100  00 

1,076  50 

$15,685  33  $317,380  30 
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Brought  forward   $15,685  33  8317,380  30 

Stationery,  supplies,  etc   804  22 

Telephone  and  messenger  service      .      .      .  764  50 

Subscription  Dun's  Agency   105  00 

Office  furniture  and  repairs   70  48 

Ice  .      .      .            .      .      .      .      .      .  21  60 

■   §17,451  13 

Rents  and  Taxes. 

Beech  street  lot,  Roslindale       ....  $125  00 

Bennington  street  lot,  East  Boston  .      .      .  240  00 
Bennington    street     (Baker  Congregational 

Church)   120  00 

Chambers  street,  27    856  90 

Chambers  street,  38  (St.  Andrew's  Church)      .  1,080  00 

Chambers  street,  103    1,636  00 

Church  street,  30    63  00 

Centre  street  lot,  Dorchester      ....  200  00 

Columbus  avenue,  1446    74  00 

Columbus  avenue,  1448  (All  Saints'  Hall)       .  2,400  00 

East  Fourth  street,  448    613  00 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Trustees'  Building),  300  00 

Hewlett  street,  17    240  00 

Jordan  Hall   30  00 

Lauriat  avenue,  170    1,200  00 

Parmenter  street,  20    1,013  00 

Saratoga  street,  399    300  00 

South  street  (Roslindale  Unitarian  Church)     .  600  00 

Walnut  street  (Trinity  Congregational  Church)  400  00 

Walunt  street  (Walnut  Hall)     ....  300  00 
Walnut  street  (Appleton  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church)   150  00 

Warrenton  street,  63 A       .      .      . '     .     ' .  1,213  00 

Washington  street  (Boston  Female  Asylum)     .  1,200  00      14,353  90 


Total  $333,500  00 


INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows : 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils   $3,726  01 

Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth)      .      .  22,253  00 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded     ....  304  95 

Smith  fund   324  00 

Stoughton  fund                                             .  212  00 


Carried  forward  $26,819  96 
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Brought  forward   $26,819  96 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)   3,953  97 

Use  of  baths  (from  the  Bath  Department)  .      .      .      .  1,934  42 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors  .      .             .      .      .  767  75 

Sale  of  books,  etc   642  93 

Rents   323  04 

Schoolhouse  Department   1.454  58 

Dog  licenses   $29,420.23,  less  damages  by  dogs,  etc., 

$1,966.55    27,453  68 


Total  $63,350  33 


Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund  income    ....  $180  00 

East  burn  School  Fund  income   435  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund  income   35  00 

Gibson  School  Fund  income   2,617  50 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund  income   129  00 


Total   $3,396  50 


The  above  total  of  $3,396.50  from  the  income  of  the  above 
funds  was  available  only  for  and  limited  to  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 


Net  Expenditures. 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   $3,958,704  48 

Income  •   63,350  33 

Net  expenditures   $3,895,344  15 

Expended  from  the  Gibson  Fund   2,746  99 

Total  net  expenditures  exclusive  of  new  school-houses  .  $3,898,091  14 
Expenditures  for  new  school-houses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

Schoolhouse  Commission)   771,019  50 

Total  net  expenditures   $4,669,110  64 


The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for  the 
financial  years  1907-08  and  1908-09  with  the  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  several  items : 
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1907-08.  1908-09. 

Increases. 

Salaries  of  instructors  

Salaries  of  officers  

Fuel  and  light  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Physical  education  

$2,830,480  58 
100,453  26 
229,549  49 
148,866  65 
185,873  41 
19,321  85 

$2,906,230  89 
103,824  56 
246,779  72 
134,020  94 
162,449  50 
44,644  10 
21,676  27 

$75,750  31 
3,371  30 
17,230  23 
14,845  71* 
23,423  91* 
25,322  25 
21,676  27 

Totals  

$3,514,545  24 

$3,619,625  98 

$105,080  74 

*  Decrease. 


In  comparing  the  expenditures  for  salaries  of  instructors  and  nurses,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  should  be  noted: 

(1.)  Salaries  of  nurses  were  carried  under  salaries  of  instructors  in  1907-08, 
amount  $4,014.13. 

(2.)  Salaries  of  substitutes  for  December,  1908,  were  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year,  while  in  the  past  this  item  has  been  carried  over  into 
the  following  year,  amount  $3,234.81. 

(3.)  There  were  no  vacation  schools  in  1908,  while  in  1907  the  amount 
expended  for  salaries  was  $4,130. 

Making  allowance  for  these  items,  the  real  increase  in  salaries  of  instructors 
for  the  year  was  $80,659.63. 

The  following  extraordinary  expenditures  were  met  out 
of  the  appropriations : 

(1.)  Since  March  1,  1908,  the  janitors  have  been  paid 
semi-monthly.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  City  Auditor  this 
necessitated  the  payment  of  twelve  and  one-half  months 
salaries  out  of  the  appropriation  at  an  added  cost  of  $9,775.53. 

(2.)  Under  the  new  system  of  prompt  payment  of  sub- 
stitutes such  teachers  were  paid  for  service  in  December  on 
January  5  instead  of  on  the  regular  monthly  pay  roll  (diu* 
February  1,  1909)  as  under  the  old  system.  This  brought 
such  additional  payments  of  S3, 234. 81  for  regular  and  $136 
for  physical  education  teachers  and  $36  for  nurses  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  year. 

(3.)  The  execution  of  court  in  favor  of  James  Fagan. 
contractor  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house  addition. 
$3,900,  necessitated  the  diversion  of  $985.05  from  the  funds 
available  for  running  the  schools  to  that  purpose. 
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These  three  items  brought  a  total  extraordinary  burden 
on  the  year's  appropriation  of  about  $14,000.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  exceptionally  mild  weather  of  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  in  consequence  of  which  the  consumption  of 
fuel  was  kept  down  to  an  abnormally  low  point,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  met  the  cost  of  these 
items  without  a  deficit. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Expenditures  under  the  appropriation  for  physical  educa- 
tion were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors,  regular  *  $27,810  09 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  regular      .      .      .        2,005  20 

  $29,815  29 

Salaries  of  instructors,  playgrounds  .  .  .  $11,461  50 
Salaries  of  janitors,  playgrounds  .  .  .  1,669  82 
Supplies  and  incidentals,  playgrounds      .      .        1,697  49 

  14,828  81 

Total      .  t.      .      .      .     $44,644  10 


Costs  in  Detail. 

On  the  appended  sheets  will  be  found  the  costs  of  each 
school  in  detail,  the  average  membership  or  the  average 
attendance  and  the  cost  per  pupil.  For  the  evening  schools, 
where  the  number  of  sessions  varies,  the  cost  per  pupil  per 
session  is  also  given. 

The  costs  of  the  several  playgrounds  is  also  given,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  school-yard  playgrounds  the  cost  per  pupil  per 
session.  For  the  park  playgrounds,  where  the  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  attendance  is  a  matter  of  much'  difficulty, 
the  per  capita  cost  has  not  been  computed. 

The  total  cost  of  each  group  of  schools  is  .also  given,  and 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  shown. 


*  Includes  the  salary  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  the  Assistant  Directors 
of  Physical  Training  and  the  teachers  of  various  ranks  who  serve  at  the  high  schools. 
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These  figures  give  only  the  costs  of  the  several  schools  or 
groups  of  schools,  exclusive  of  costs  of  administration,  super- 
vision, etc. 

To  get  the  whole  cost,  the  costs  of  administration,  super- 
vision, etc.,  must  be  apportioned  among  the  several  groups 
of  schools. 

The  method  adopted  has  been  as  follows:  Any  part  of 
these  costs  which  could  be  directly  charged  against  a  group 
of  schools  has  been  so  charged.  The  remaining  costs  of 
administration,  offices  of  superintendent,  board  of  superin- 
tendents, secretary,  auditor,  business  agent  and  schoolhouse 
custodian  have  been  apportioned  to  the  several  groups  of 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  therein. 

The  costs  of  the  departments  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing, music  and  supervisor  of  substitutes  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein  coming  under  the  supervision  of 
these  several  departments. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  evening  schools  has  been 
divided  into  thirds.  One  third  has  been  charged  to  evening 
high  schools,  one  third  to  evening  elementary  schools,  and 
the  remaining  third  has  been  divided  equally  between  evening 
drawing  schools  and  evening  industrial  schools,  as  each  of 
these  two  latter  groups  of  schools  was  open  but  half  the  usual 
time  during  the  year. 

The  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  offices  of  director  of  kinder- 
gartens and  supervisor  of  household  science  and  arts  and  the 
costs  of  the  truant  officers  have  been  charged  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  has  been 
apportioned  as  follows:  The  salaries  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  and  the  assistant  directors  of  physical  training  and 
athletics  have  been  apportioned  to  the  several  groups  of 
schools  and  to  the  playgrounds  in  proportion  to  the  time 
required  on  each  as  estimated  by  the  Director.  The  salary 
of  the  Medical  Inspector  has  been  charged  to  the  elementary 
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schools  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  instructor  in 
military  drill  and  the  armorer  and  the  costs  of  the  annual 
parade  to  high  and  Latin  schools.  The  salary  paid  the  director 
of  evening  and  vacation  schools  for  assisting  at  the  school- 
yard playgrounds  has  been  charged  to  that  group.  The  costs 
of  the  office  of  supervising  nurse  have  been  charged  to  ele- 
mentary schools.  Supplies  have  been  charged  to  the  schools 
or  playgrounds  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  remaining 
costs  of  this  department,  including  the  salary  of  the  clerk, 
have  been  apportioned  one  fourth  to  the  playgrounds  and 
the  other  three  fourths  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  has  been  charged  to 
playgrounds. 

This  apportionment  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  arbi- 
trary, but  as  these  costs  of  administration  and  supervision 
arc  given  in  detail  any  other  apportionment  can  easily  be 

made. 

All  per  capita  costs  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age member  ship  in  the  day  schools  and  on  the  average  attend- 
ance in  the  evening  high,  the  evening  elementary,  the  evening 
drawing  and  the  evening  industrial  schools  and  the  play- 
grounds'. 

These  per  capita  costs  are  so  computed  for  the  reason  that 
so  long  as  pupils  retain  membership  in  a  day  school  the  cost  of 
such  pupils  remains  the  same  whether  they  are  in  school  or 
not,  as  desk  room  and  books  must  be  reserved  for  them, 
teachers  must  be  retained  in  the  service  in  sufficient  number 
to  give  the  prescribed  instruction,  and  the  costs  of  heat, 
ventilation,  light,  etc.,  are  not  affected. 

In  the  evening  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  only  such  parts 
of  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  are  used,  the  number  of 
teachers  is  fixed  by  the  attendance,  the  compensation  of  jani- 
tors by  the  number  of  rooms  used,  and  the  costs  of  heat,  light, 
etc.,  are  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  number  attending. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  costs  of  playgrounds  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 
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Cost  of  Administration,  Supervision,  Etc. 

Secretary. 

Salary  of  Secretary   $3,780  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (4),  messenger  (1)  .      .  3,657  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   18  00 

Supplies  ............  231  61 

Printing   31  18 

Telephone  and  telegraph   42  44 

Postage  :  363  50 

Incidentals   1  00 


Total  $8,124  73 


Business  Agent. 

Salary  of  the  Business  Agent  (from  December  15,  1907)  .  $3,937  50 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (four  on  full  time  and 

one  on  half  time)   3,444  66 

Temporary  clerical  service   221  00 

Account  books   202  27 

Supplies   99  35 

Printing   83  84 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .      .      .  -  53  10 

Postage                                              .      .      .      .      ,  71  44 

Surety  bonds  (two  years)   50  00 

Incidentals                                                            .      . '  22  91 


Total   .      .      .      $8,186  07 


Auditor. 

Salary  of  the  Auditor  .......*..  $3,780  00 

Salaries  of  copyist  (1),  clerk  (1),  assistants  (3),  and  mes- 
sengers (5)  '           .  'l  .      .      .  7,802  17 

Temporary  clerical  and  messenger  service       ....  243  50 

Account  books   106  14 

Supplies  ".  175  21 

Supply  room  equipment   53  77 

Printing   60  35 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  74  37 

Postage   131  84 

Surety  bonds   34  00 

Messengers'  care  fare   203  62 

Expressage,  incoming   213  33 

Expressage,  outgoing  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  3.015  65 

Incidentals   32  90 


Total  $15,926  85 
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Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

Salary  of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian   $2,004  00 

Salary  of  clerk   650  00 

Supplies  .      .      .      .      .      .    •  .  "   66  69 

Printing  .   1  40 

Telephone  and  telegraph   34  25 

Postage   185  40 

Car  tickets                                                            .      .  70  00 


Total  $3,011  74 


Superintendent. 

Salary  of  the  Superintendent     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  $6,000  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (6)   6,205  84 

Supplies   274  41 

Printing   295  71 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .   72  05 

Postage   313  50 

Traveling  expenses   54  50 

Incidentals   24  52 


Total  $13,240  53 


Board  of  Superintendents. 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6)        ....     $27,000  00 

Salary  of  stenographer  (1).      .      .   616  00 

Assistance  at  examinations   575  00 

Supplies,  office   70  04 

Supplies,  teachers'  examinations   2  45 

Printing   9  15 

Telephone  and  telegraph   82  81 

Text  books   94 

Postage   76  25 

Traveling  expenses   371  50 

Incidentals     ...........  8  70 


Total      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .     $28,812  84 


Administration  Account. 

Mason  street  building : 


Stenographic  services  at  hearings  .      .      .  101  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   173  78 

  $4,900  58 


Carried  forward 


$4,900  58 
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Brought  forward  $4,900  5S 

School  Committee: 

Stationery  '  $8  68 

Postage   29  80 

Carriage  hire   23  00 

Refreshments   24  35 

  85  83 

Printing : 

Minutes  $2,395  80 

Documents  2,719  62 

Teachers'  examinations   2,048  23 

Manuals   681  58 

School  Bulletin   96  00 

Military  drill   31  25 

Miscellaneous   102  78 

Stock   392  87 

  8,468  13 

Total  $13,454  54 


Department  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training     .      .  $3,000  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  2,628  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  in  Manual  Training   1,660  00 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Drawing      .      .      .      .      .      .  5] 427  89 

Salary  of  clerk,  half  time   225  00 

Text  books   2  00 

Supplies,  office   16  35 

Supplies                                                                .      .  95  63 

Expressage    .   4  80 

Printing  .      .                                                          .      .  402  44 

Postage  '  .      .  46  50 

Incidentals   1  76 


Total  $13,510  37 


Department  of  Music. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Music   $3,000  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   9,71^  59 

Salaries  of  Assistants  to  the  Director   4,855  16 

Salary  of  clerk,  half  time    .      .   308  75 

Supplies,  office   277 

Printing   109  43 

Postage  -   .      .      .      .  21  50 


Total  $18,011  20 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   1,320  00 


Total  $19,331  20 
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Department  of  School  Hygiene. 


Appropriation 
for  Physical 
Education. 


Regular 
Appro- 
priation. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  of  Physical  Training  (2)  

Salary  of  Director  of  Evening  and  Vacation  Schools  

Salary  of  clerk  

Office  supplies  ? 

Printing  

Telephone  and  telegraph  

Postage  

Advertising  

Car  tickets,  playgrounds  

Incidentals  

Physical  Education  supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools 
Playground    supplies,    not    severally    charged    to  play- 
grounds   

Salaries  of  Instructor  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer  

Car  tickets,  Instructor  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer  

Military  bands,  lunches,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Salary  of  the  Medical  Inspector  

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Office  supplies  

Other  supplies  

Printing  

Advertising  

Car  tickets  

Postage  

Incidentals  


S3, 756  00 
4,360  00 
300  00 


20  12 
75  64 

5  82 
50  00 

3  50 
92  50 
11  24 
450  83 

119  81 
3,046  12 


1,036  50 


Sub-totals 
Total . 


S13.328  08 


$790  00 
51  29 


77  73 
61  00 


30  00 


95  00 
1,008  00 


1  50 
5  81 


S2.120  33 


Supervisor  of  Substitutes. 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Substitutes   $2,976  33 

Salary  of  clerk  .      .      .      .  150  00 

Supplies   5  21 

Printing   6  78 

Telephone  and  telegraph   33  27 

Postage                                              •      :      •      •      •  21  20 

Total   $3,192  79 


Director  of  Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens  .      .  $1,786  50 

Supplies   121 

Postage                                                      .  4  60 

Incidentals   1  50 


  $1,793  81 

Christmas  tree  fund  not  charged  against  the  several  schools  .  14  00 


Total 


$1,807  81 
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Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts     .      .  SI, 277  16 

Supplies,  office   1  94 

Supplies,  sewing  classes      .    18  84 

Supplies,  cookery  classes   58  85 

Printing,  sewing  classes   2  50 

Printing,  cookery  classes   113  72 

Postage    .    13  50 


Total  $1,486  51 


Evening  Schools. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Evening'and  Vacation  Schools     .      .       $2,010  50 

Salary  of  clerk,  half  time   308  75 

Supplies,  office  *    .  55  72 

Printing,  office      .      .      .      .   11  40 

Telephone  and  telegraph   33  26 

Postage  '.  87  00 

Advertising   1563 


$2,522  26 

The  following  expenditures  for  evening  schools 

were  not  charged  against  the  several  schools : 

Textbooks   $249  02 

Music  supplies   2  67 

Other  supplies   95  97 

Printing  ■  180  54 

 :   528  20 

Total  $3,050  46 


Truant  Officers. 

Salaries  of  Truant  Officers                                        .      .  $31,443  89 

Printing  .   12  50 

Postage  3  00 

Car  tickets  '  .      .      .      .  540  00 

Incidentals   19 


Total  ,     '  .      .      .      .     $31,999  5S 


General  Account. 

Salary  City  Treasurer,  Custodian   $1,500  00 

Lectures  to  teachers   312  00 

Exhibits   15  00 


Carried  forward   $1,827  00 
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Brought  forward   SI, 827  00 

Weighing  fuel   115  22 

Testing  fuel    .   416  57 

Premium  on  fuel   71  24 

Services  and  expenses  on  accounts   256  06 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   78  00 

Civic  Reader  for  New  Americans  (refunded)   ....  174  60 

Substitute  janitors'  salary  (not  otherwise  charged)       .      .  163  33 

Advertising    .      .                                                         .  131  49 

Census   1,750  66 

Diplomas       .      .      .      .      .   2,399  99 

Supplies   324  56 

Removing  ashes  •  .      .      .      .  1,800  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  state   6,821  31 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Brookline   2,365  13 

Incidentals   27  00 


Total      ...........     $18,722  16 


Summary  —  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision,  Etc. 

Secretary      ........  $8,124  73 

Business  Agent   8,186  07 

Auditor   15,926  85 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   3,011  74 

Superintendent   13,240  53 

Board  of  Superintendents   28,812  84 

Administration  account   13,454  54 


Department  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  .  $13,510  37 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  ....  16,878  34 

Department  of  Music    19,331  20 

Supervisor  of  Substitutes   3,192  79 

Director  of  Kindergartens   1,807  81 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts      .  1,486  51 

Department  of  Evening  Schools       .      .      .  3,050  46 

Truant  officers   31,999  58 

General  account   18,722  16 


$90,757  30 


109,979  22 

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc.        .      .   $200,736  52 

Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision,  Etc. 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools  $23,565  02 

Elementary  Schools  157,171  45 

Horace  Mann  School   786  44 


Carried  forward 


$181,522  91 
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Brought  forward   $181,522  91 

Evening  High  Schools   5,190  41 

Evening  Elementary  Schools   9,873  02 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   848  84 

Evening  Industrial  School   955  95 

Park  Playgrounds   1,022  69 

School-yard  Playgrounds   1,322  70 

Total   $200,736  52 


Apportionment  of  Income. 
Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly  credited  to 
a  group  of  schools  has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  cost  of  administration,  viz.,  in  proportion 


to  the  number  of  teachers. 
The  result  is  as  follows : 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools   $7,091  23 

Elementary  Schools   25,736  93 

Horace  Mann  School   26,395  87 

Evening  High  Schools   1,292  83 

Evening  Elementary  Schools   2,550  12 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   125  93 

Evening  Industrial  School   157  42 

Total  income   $63,350  33 


No  part  of  the  income  has  been  credited  to  the  playgrounds. 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools. 
Cost  of  Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools,  exclusive  of  admin- 
istration, supervision,  etc   $734,295  81 

Average  membership   9,151 

Average  cost  per  pupil   $80  24 

Above  cost  brought  down   $734,295  81 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc   23,565  02 

Total  cost   $757,860  83 

Average  cost  per  pupil  (total)   $82  82 

Total  cost  brought  down    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  $757,860  S3 

Income   7,091  23 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee   $750,769  60 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net   182  CM 
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Elementary  Schools. 
Cost  of  Elementary  Schools,  exclusive  of  administration, 


supervision,  etc.       .      .      .   «  $2,521,380  92 

Average  membership    .      .      .   87,626  00 

Average  cost  per  pupil   $28  77 

Above  cost  brought  down  $2,521,380  92 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc   157,171  45 

Total  cost  .      .       $2,678,552  37 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  total   $30  57 

Total  cost  brought  down  $2,678,552  37 

Income   ............  25,736  93 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee    .      .      .    ■  .      .      .$2,652,815  44 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net   $30  27 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Cost  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  exclusive  of  administration, 

supervision,  etc   $28,942  27 

Average  membership   148 

Average  cost  per  pupil   $195  56 

Above  cost  brought  down   $28,942  27 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc.  .....  786  44 

Total  cost   $29,728  71 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  total   $200  87 

Total  cost  brought  down   $29,728  71 

Income   26,395  87 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee   $3.332  84 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net   $22  52 

Evening  High  Schools. 
Cost  of  evening  high  schools,  exclusive  of  cost  of  administra- 
tion, supervision,  etc.      .   $37,542  20 

Average  attendance   2,117 

Average  cost  per  pupil  '  $17  73 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session   $0,211 

Above  cost  brought  down   $37,542  20 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc   5,190  41 

Total  cost      .    $42,732  61 
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Average  cost  per  pupil,  total     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  §20  19 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total   $0,241 

Total  cost  brought  down   $42,732  61 

Income  .    1,292  83 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee   $41,439  78 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net   $19  57 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  net   $0 . 233 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Cost  of  evening  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  administra- 
tion, supervision,  etc   $70,984  43 

Average  attendance   4,743 

Average  cost  per  pupil   $14  97 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session   $0. 143 

Above  cost  brought  down   $70,984  43 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc   9,873  02 

Total  cost   $80,857  45 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  total   $17  05 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total   $0. 163 

Total  cost  brought  down   $80,857  45 

Income   2,550  12 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee   $78,307  33 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net  •.      .  $16  51 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  net   $0. 157 

*  Evening  Drawing  Schools. 
Cost  of  evening  drawing  schools,  exclusive  of  administration, 

supervision,  etc.   $8,467  77 

Average  attendance   392 

Average  cost  per  pupil   $21  60 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session   $0 . 60 

Above  cost  brought  down   $8,467  77 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc   848  84 

Total  cost   $9,316  61 


*  The  evening  drawings  schools  were  only  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  in  1908. 
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Average  cost  per  pupil,  total   $23  77 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total   $0 . 66 

Total  cost  brought  down   $9,316  61 

Income   .      .      .      .      .      .      .    '  .      .      .      .      .  125  93 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee   $9,190  68 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  $23  45 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  net   $0,651 

*  Evening  Industrial  School. 
Cost  of  Evening  Industrial  School,  exclusive  of  administra- 
tion, supervision,  etc                                              .      .  $6,733  98 

Average  membership   526 

Average  cost  per  pupil   $12  80 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session   $0 . 557 

Above  cost  brought  down  .   $6,733  98 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision,  etc   955  95 

Total  cost   $7,689  93 


Average  cost  per  pupil,  total   $14  62 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total   $0,636 

Total  cost  brought  down   $7,689  93 

Income   157  42 

Net  cost  to  the  School  Committee   S7.532  51 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net   $14  32 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  net   $0 . 623 

Park  Playgrounds. 
Cost  of  Park  Playgrounds,  exclusive  of  administration, 

supervision,  etc  ' .           / .  $3,876  09 

Cost  of  supervision,  etc   1,022  69 

Total  costf    .      .      •      •      •      .      .      .      .      •  $4,898  78 


*  The  evening  industrial  school  was  only  maintained  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  in  1908. 

t  Exclusive  of  maintenance  of  the  parks  which  was  met  out  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  Park  Department. 
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School-yard  Playgrounds. 
Cost  of  School-yard  Playgrounds,  exclusive  of  administration, 


supervision,  etc.   $10,332  33 

Average  attendance   3,624 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  net   $2  85 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  net   $0  02 

Above  cost  brought  down   $10,332  33 

Cost  of  supervision,  etc   1,322  70 


Total  cost  $11,655  03 


Average  cost  per  pupil,  total   $3  22 

Average  cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total        ....  $0 . 022 


SUMMARY  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Costs 
Exclusive  of 
Administration, 
Supervision,  etc. 

Costs,  with 
Costs  of 
Administration, 
Supervision, 
etc.,  Added. 

Costs  with 
Proportionate 
Part  of  Income 
Deducted. 

$734,295 

81 

$757,860 

83 

$750,769  60 

2,521,380 

92 

2,678,552 

37 

2,652,815  44 

28,942 

27 

29,728 

71 

3,332  84 

37,542 

20 

42,732 

61 

41,439  7S 

70,984 

43 

80,857 

45 

78,307  33 

8,467 

77 

9,316 

61 

9,190  68 

6,733 

9S 

7,689 

93 

7,532  51 

3,876 

09 

4,898 

78 

4,898  78 

10,332 

3,3 

11,655 

03 

11,655  03 

|  Totals  

$3,422,555 

80 

$3,623,292 

32 

$3,559,941  99 

Add  costs  of  administration,  supervision,  etc  

200,736 

52 

j  Total  

$3,623,292 

32 

Deduct  total  income  

63,350 

33 

[    Net  total  

$3,559,941 

99 

COST    OF    EVEN  I  NO 


SCHOOLS    AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4-1909 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LIST  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1909-1910 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1909 


In  School  Committee,  May  24,  1909. 
Ordered,  That  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts  once  authorized,  but  later 
dropped  from  the  authorized  list,  may  be  continued  in  use  in  the  schools 
unless  otherwise  specified,  but  no  additional  copies  of  such  books,  maps, 
globes  or  charts  shall  be  purchased. 


In  School  Committee,  June  7,  1909. 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of  the  Authorized  List  of 
Text  and  Supplementary  Books,  School  Document  No.  4,  1909,  for  the 
school  year  1909-1910,  be  printed. 

Attest  * 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


Note.  —  Books  of  reference  may  be  purchased,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  each  case,  as  follows: 
•  (a)    One  copy  for  each  teacher  of  a  grade  or  subject. 

(6)    One  copy  for  each  school  or  district. 


IXDEX. 


Page. 

Elementary  Schools   5-26 
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Dictionaries   5 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   6 

English  —  Grammar,  Language  and  Spelling       ....  6 

Reading  (Text-books)   7,8 

(Supplementary  Readers)   8-10 

(Supplementary  Books)   10-18 

Geography   18 

History  —  Text-books     .      ..      .   20, 21 

Supplementary  Histories   21 

Supplementary  Books   21-24 

Household  Science  and  Arts    .             .  •   24 

Music   24 

Penmanship   25 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   25,  26 

Science   26 

High  and  Latin  Schools   27-46 

Bookkeeping   27 

Civics   27 

Commercial  Arithmetic   27 

Commercial  Law   27 

Dictionaries   28 

Economics   28 

English  —  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Spelling    ...      .      .  29 

History  of  Literature   29 

Literature  (Text-books)   30,31 

Literature  (Supplementary  Books)   31,  32 

French   32-35 

Geography  —  Commercial   35 

Physical                                                         .      .      .  35, 36 

German   36,  37 

Greek   38 

History  —  American   38,  39 

Ancient   39 

General      .      .      .      .   39,40 

Mediaeval  and  Modern   40 

Household  Science  and  Arts   40,  41 

Latin  .   41, 42 

Mathematics  42 

Music   43 


4  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  4. 

High  and  Latin  Schools.  —  Concluded.  Page. 

Mythology   43 

Penmanship      .      .                                             .      .      .  43 

Phonography  and  Typewriting   44 

Science  —  Botany                                                              .  44 

Chemistry  .             .   44, 45 

Physics   45 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   45 

Zoology      .             .      .      .   45, 46 

Spanish      .      .   46 

Normal  School   47 

Evening  Schools   48 

Atlases,  Cyclopedias,  Charts,  Dictionaries,  etc.  (reference  use  in  all 

schools)  49 

Maps  and  Globes  (reference  use  in  all  schools)   50,  51 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  classification  of  supplementary  books  by  grade  is  merely 
suggestive,  and  such  books  may  be  used  in  any  grade  at  the 
discretion  of  the  principal. 

Text-books  are  authorized  for  use  only  in  such  grades  as  are 
specified. 

Any  book  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  may  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  book  in  the  grade  for  which  it  is  authorized. 


Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Arithmetic. 

Text-books. 

Myers'  Arithmetic,  Book  I 

Myers'  Arithmetic,  Book  II  ... 

Myers'  Arithmetic,  Book  III  . 

Sensenig- Anderson  Series  of  Arithmetics:  An 

Introductory  Arithmetic  .... 
Sensenig- Anderson    Series    of  Arithmetics: 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic  .... 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  I  . 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  II 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  III  v  . 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  IV 

IV 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 

IV,  V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

III 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 

Supplementary  Books. 

Birch's  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation. 
Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  . 
Werner  Arithmetics,  The  .      .      .  . 

IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 

Dictionaries. 

Text-books. 

Brown  &  Haldeman's  Clarendon  Dictionary  . 
Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. 
Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 
Text-books. 

^roehlich  &  Snow's  Text  Books  of  Art  Edu- 
cation, Books  I  to  VI    ...  . 

Griffith's  Essentials  of  Woodworking  (classes 
in  woodworking,  one  copy  for  each  bench). 

Supplementary  Books. 
Course  in  Water  Color,  A  (Prang  Ed.  Co.)  . 

English. 
Grammar,  Language  and  Spelling. 
Text-books. 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I  . 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  II  . 
Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Book  I 
Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Book  II 
Buehler  &  Hotchkiss's  Modern  English  Les 

sons,  Book  I  

Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 

for  Evening  Schools  .... 
2Cunningham's  A  First  Book  for  Non-English 

Speaking  People  

Daly's  An  Advanced  Rational  Speller  . 
Dunton  &  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  Eng 

lish  Language  Lessons  .... 
Harris  &  Gilbert's  Guide  Books  to  English 

Book  I   

Metcalf's  English  Grammar 
Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  Part  I, 
Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  Part  II, 
2Moore's  A  Second  Book  for  Xon-English 

Speaking  People  

Scott  &  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English, 

Book  I  

HVallach's  A  First  Book  in  English 

Worcester's  New  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book, 


III  to  VIII 


VIII 


I  to  IV 

V  to  VIII 
I  to  IV 

V  to  VIII 

IV,  V,  VI 
Ungraded 

Classes 
Ungraded 

Classes 
VIII 

IV,  V,  VI 

IV,  V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
Ungraded 
Classes 

IV,  V,  VI 
Ungraded 
Classes 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII 


1  To  be  supplie  I  in  sets  not  exceeding  thirty  copies  of  each  book  of  the  series  for 
each  district. 

. 2  Also  authorized  for  use  in  evening  elementary  schools. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. 

Text-books. 
Arnold's  The  Arnold  Primer 
BlaisdelFs  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable.  A 

Second  Reader  

BlaisdelFs  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands 

Third  Reader  

BlaisdelFs  Child  Life  in  Literature.  A  Fourth 

Reader  

BlaisdelFs  The  Child  Life  Primer  . 
Blodgett  Primer,  The  .... 
Blodgett  First  Reader,  The 
Coe's  A  School  Reader,  Third  Grade 
Coe's  A  School  Reader,  Fourth  Grade 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer 
Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader  . 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader  . 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 
Cyr's  Fifth  Reader  . 
Finch  Primer,  The 
Hazen's  Fourth  Reader 
Heath  Primer,  The  . 
Heath  First  Reader,  The 
Heath  Second  Reader,  The 
Heath  Third  Reader,  The 
Heath  Fourth  Reader,  The 
Heath  Fifth  Reader,  The 
Jones  First  Reader 
Jones  Second  Reader  . 
Jones  Third  Reader  . 
Jones  Fourth  Reader . 
Judson  &  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Readers 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 

Books  

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature 
Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  . 
Murray's  Wide  Awake  Primer  . 
Murray's  Wide  Awake  First  Header 
Murray's  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader 


II 

III 

IV 
I 
I 
I 

III 
IV 
I 
I 

II 

III,  IV 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII 

I 

VII,  VIII 

I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

I 

II 
III 

IV,  V 


I  to  V 

VIII 

IV 

I 
I 

II 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading.  —  Text-books,  concluded 

Murray's  Wide  Awake  Third  Reader 
Noyes  &  Guild's  Sunshine  Primer  . 
Progressive  Series  of  Readers  . 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Primer  .  . 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  First  Reader 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Second  Reader 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Third  Reader 
Standard  Primer  (Hall  &  Brumbaugh) 
Standard  Fourth  Reader  (Brumbaugh) 
Standard  Fifth  Reader  (Brumbaugh) 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  . 
Varney's  The  Robin  Reader  . 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Alcott's  The  Louisa  Alcott  Reader  . 
Art  Reader,  The  No.  1  . 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Reader  . 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fourth 

Year  

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fifth 

Year  

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Sixth 

Year  

Bass's  Beginners'  Reader  .... 
BlaisdelPs  Child  Life,  A  First  Reader  . 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  A  Fifth  Reader  . 
Bowen's  The  Story  Reader 
Boyle's  The  Easy  Primer  .... 
Brownie  Primer,  The  Palmer  Cox  . 
Brumbaugh's  The  Standard  Second  Reader 
Brumbaugh's  The  Standard  Third  Reader 
Carroll  &  Brooks's  The  Brooks  Primer  . 
Christy  &  Shaw's  Pathways  in  Nature  and 

Literature,  A  First  Reader  and  a  Second 

Clvde  &  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  I  . 
Clyde  &  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  II, 
Finch  First  Reader,  The  .      .  . 
Fox's  The  Indian  Primer  


Ill 
I 

I  to  VIII 
I 

I,  II 
II 
III 
I 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

I  to  VIII 
I 


IV 

I 

II 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 

I 

I,  II 

V,  VI 

II 

I 

I 

III 

IV 

I 


I,  II 

I,  II 

II,  III 
I 

I,  II 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. — Supple?nentary  Readers,  continued. 

Fuller's  An  Illustrated  Primer  . 
Grover's  Outdoor  Primer  .... 
Grover's  Overall  Boys  .... 
Grover's  Sunbonnet  Babies 
Grover's  The  Art-Literature  Reader,  Primer 
Grover's  The  Art-Literature  Reader,  Book  I 
Grover's  The  Art-Literature  Reader,  Book  II 
Grover's  The  Folk-Lore  Reader,  Primer  . 
Grover's  The  Folk-Lore  Reader,  Book  I  . 
Haliburton   &   Norvell's    Graded  Classics 

Books  I,  II  and  III  ... 
Haliburton   &   Norvell's    Graded  Classics 

Books  IV  and  V  

Harper's  Second  Reader  .... 
Hawthorne  Readers,  The:  Little-Folk  Tales, 

A  First  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The:  Story  Land,  I 

Second  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The:  From  Many  Lands 

A  Third  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The:  Nature  and  Life,  A 

Fourth  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The:  Literature,  A  Fifth 

Reader  

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The:  Vol.  I  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The:  Vol.  II  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The:  Vol.  Ill  .  ' 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The:  Vol.  IV  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The:  Vol.  V  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The:  Vol.  VI  . 
Holbrooke's  The  Hiawatha  Primer  . 

Holton  Primer,  The  

Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader 
Language  Readers,  First,  Second,  Third 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  I  . 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  II 
Lights  to  Xiterature,  Book  III . 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  IV  .' 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  V  . 
Logie  &  Uecke's  Story  Reader 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

II,  III,  IV,  V 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

II,  III 


II 

IV 

VI,  VII 
VIII 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI,  VII 
VIII 

I 
I 
I 

I, 

I, 

II, 

IV 


II, 

II 
III 

V 

VI.  VII 
VIII 

III 


III 
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Elementary  Schools.  Grades. 


II 

n, 
i 

ii 
in 

IV. 

v, 

I 
I 


IV.  v 


III 


VI 


Reading. — Supplementary  Readers,  concluded. 

Richmond  Second  Reader,  The 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reader 
Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  I 
Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  II  . 
Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  III  . 
Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  IV  . 
Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  V 
Spaulding  and  Bryce's   The    Aldine  First 

Reader  

Sprague's  Classic  Reader,  Book  I  . 
Sprague's  Classic  Reader,  Book  IV,  Parts  I 

and  II  

Sprague's  Classic  Reader,  Book  V,  Parts  I 

and  II     .      .      .      .  . 
Thompson's  New  Century  Reader,  First  Year 

(For  Childhood  Days)  

Thompson's  New  Century  Reader,  Second 

Year  (Fairy  Tale  and  Fable) 
Thompson's   New  Century  Reader,  Third 

Year  (Nature,  Myth  and  Story)  . 
White's  Story  Readers:  Primer 
Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  I, 

Primary  

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  I, 

Intermediate  

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  II,  I 

;   Intermediate  VI,  VII 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  I, 


VI, 
I 


VII,  VIII 


I,  II 

III 
I 

III 

IV,  V 


Grammar  

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  II, 
Grammar  

Supplementary  Books. 

Abbott's  A  Boy  on  a  Farm  (edited  by  John- 
son) .  . 
Alcott  's  Little  Men  . 
Alcott 's  Little  Women 
Alcott's  Under  the  Lilacs  . 
Aldrich's  Storv  of  a  Bad  Bov 


VI,  VII 


VIII 


IV.  V 
VI.  VII 
VI.  VII 
VI.  VII 
VII 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. — Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

American  Poems  (edited  by  Scudder) 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series,  Second 

Series  

Animal  Stories,  retold   from  St.  Nicholas 
(edited  by  M.  H.  Carter)  .... 
About  Animals. 
Bear  Stories . 
Cat  Stories . 

-Lion  and  Tiger  Stories . 

Panther  Stories . 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs. 
Austin's  Standish  of  Standish. 
Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln  . 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  retold 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East  . 
Baldwin's  Story  of  Siegfried  . 
Baldwin's  The  Golden  Fleece  . 
Baldwin's  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Barlow's  Strangers  at  Lisconnell 
Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans, 
The  (edited  by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe)  . 

James  Russell  Lowell,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Annie  Fields . 
Phillips  Brooks,  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe. 
Frederick  Douglass,  by  Charles  W.  Chest- 
nut. 

John  Brown,  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamber- 
lain. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  by  William  P.  Trent. 
Bemmett's  Master  Skylark 
Bigham's  Merry  Animal  Tales 
Bigham's  Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village 
^lackmore's  Lorna  Doone 
BlaisdelPs  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  . 
Blake's  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe  . 
Bolton's  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous, 
Boniface's  Picciola  (translated  and  edited 
by  Alger)  


VIII 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 


VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

II 

IV,  V 

III 

VII 

V,  VI 

III 

VIII 

VI,  VII 


VII 
IV 

III 

VIII 

II 

VIII 
VIII 

VI,  VII 


1  Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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trades. 

■D        T                O          7                        D      7  1 

Heading. — ouppiBinentctTy  Hooks,  continued. 

Boyesen's  The  Modem  Vikings 

VIII 

Brooks's  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 

III 

Brooks's  The  Story  of  King  Arthur  . 

VII 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom  

III,  IV 

Brown's  In  the  Days  of  Giants 

V 

Brown's  When  the  World  was  Young  . 

III 

Brown  and  Bailey 's  The  Jingle  Primer  . 

I 

Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales 

it  Told  (edited  by  0  'Shea)  .... 

IV,  V 

Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems 

(Riverside  Literature  Series) 

VIII 

Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  . 

IV,  V 

Burt  's  Odysseus,  The  Hero  of  Ithaca  . 

VII 

Burton's  The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New 

England  

VI 

Carrington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism 

VIII 

Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  WTonderland  . 

IV,  V 

Carroll's  How  Marjorie  Helped 

VI,  VII 

Cervantes 's  Don  Quixote  

VIII 

Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World  . 

VII 

Clemens 's  Prince  and  the  Pauper  . 

V 

Coolidge's  New  Year's  Bargain 

IV 

Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did  ... 

V 

Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did  at  School 

VI 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

VIII 

Cowle's  Stories  to  Tell  

II,  III 

Craik's  A  Noble  Life  

VIII 

Craik's  John  Halifax  

VIII 

Davis's  Four  New  York  Boys  .... 

IV 

DeAmicis's  Cuore  (The  Heart  of  a  Boy) 

V 

Diaz's  William  Henry  Letters 

VI 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  the  Cricket  on 

i  1         XT           l  1 

the  Hearth  

"VTTTT 

V  III 

Dickens's  David  Copperfield  .... 

VIII 

Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby  .... 

VIII 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop  .... 

VIII 

Dickens's  Oliver  Twist  

VIII 

Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  

VI,  VII 

Dopp's  Early  Cave  Men  

Dopp's  Tree  Dwellers  

III 

III 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading.  —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 


Dutton's  In  Field  and  Pasture 
Eggleston's  Hoosier  School  Boy 
Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children 
Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors 

Franklin,  Cooper,  Adams,  Longfellow  . 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner  

Eugene  Field  Book,  The  (edited  by  Burt  and 

Cable)  ....... 

Ewing's  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote 

Ewing's  Jackanapes  

Farrington's  Tales  of  King  Arthur  . 
Foote's  The  Little  Fig  Tree  Stories  . 
Foster  &  Cummings 's  Asgard  Stories 
Fuller's  Pratt  Portraits  .... 

Gaskell's  Cranford  

Godolphin's  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading  (American 

Book  Company)  

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village  (Riverside 

Literature  Series)  

Greene's  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His 

Court  

Grimm 's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  Wiltse)  . 
Guerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands 
Hale's  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me 
Hale's  Peterkin  Papers  .... 
Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country      .  > 
Hall's  Homeric  Stories  .... 
Harraden's  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn 
Harvey's  Snowman  and  Other  Stories  . 
Haweis's  Chaucer  for  Children. 
Hawthorne,  Stories  from  .... 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 
1  Henty's  By  Pyke  and  Dyke  . 
1  Henty's  Under  Drake's  Flag 
Herbst's  Tales  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 

Hebrews  .      .      .  ,v 
Hix's  Once  Upon  a  Time  .... 


Ill 
VI 

IV,  V 

VIII 
VIII 

VI,  VII 
VI 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 
VIII 

III 
III 

VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

III 

VIII 
VIII 

II 

VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 

II 

VIII 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
IV,  V 
VIII 
VII 

III 
I,  II 


1  Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading.  —  Supplementary  Books ,  continued. 

Holbrook's  Nature  Myths  

Holbrook's  Northland  Heroes  .... 

Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  and  Other 
Poems:  My  Hunt  After  the  Captain  and 
Other  Papers  (Riverside  Literature  Series)  . 

Howells's  Flight  of  Pony  Baker 

Hoyt's  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (at 
Rugby)  

Hunt's  Ramona  

Hurll's  Riverside  Art  Series:  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Greek  Sculp- 
ture, Landseer,  Murillo  

Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Other  American 
Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book  (Riverside 
Literature  Series)  . 

Jackson's  Nelly's  Silver  Mine  . 

Jenkins's  Child  of  Urbino  . 

Jewett's  Betty  Leicester  . 

Jewett's  Betty  Leicester's  Christmas 

Jewett's  Country  Doctor  . 

Jewett's  Deephaven  . 

Jewett's  Play  Days 

Jewett's  White  Heron 

Keysor's  Stories  of  Great  Artists 

Vol.  I:  Raphael,  Murillo,  Rubens,  Durer 
Vol.  II:  Van  Dyke,  Rembrandt,  Rey- 
nolds, Bonheur. 
Vol.  Ill:  Angelo,    Da    Vinci,  Titian, 
Correggio. 

Vol.  IV:  Turner,  Corot,  Millais,  Leighton. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies  

Kipling's  Captains  Courageous 

Kipling's  Jungle  Book  

Klingensmith's  Household  Stories  for  Little 
Readers  

Knowles's  Legends  of  King  Arthur  . 

Kupfer's  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remember- 
ing   


II,  III 
VI 


VI,  VII 
VIII 

I 

VIII 
VIII 


VIII 


VIII 
V 

III 

VI 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
VII 

II,  III,  IV 
VI 

VII,  VIII 


VI,  VII 
VIII 
IV,  V 

II 

VIII 

III 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Reading. — Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress  . 

VI,  VII 

Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses  .... 

VI 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised  edi- 

tion, Houghton,  Mifflin  Company) 

VI,  VII 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children .  .... 

I 

Lindsey's  Mother  Stories  ..... 

II,  III 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands  .... 

III 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  

VIII 

Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour  and  Other 

Poems  (Riverside  Literature  Series) 

IV,  V 

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 

VIII 

Lowell's  Jason's  Quest  ..... 

VI,  VII 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Under  the 

Old  Elm  and  Other  Poems  (Riverside  Liter- 

ature Series)  ....... 

VIII 

Mabie's  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know, 

III 

Mabie's  Norse  Stories  ..... 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

Marden's  Pushing  to  the  Front 

VI,  VII 

Marden's  Stories  from  Life.  .... 

VI 

Marden's  Winning  Out  

VI,  VII 

Martineau's  Croft  on  Boys  ..... 

IV,  V 

Martineau's  Feats  on  the  Fiord 

VII 

Martineau's  Settlers  at  Home  .... 

VII 

Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince 

VI  VII  VIII 

May's  Little  Grandmother  .... 

IV 

May's  Little  Grandfather  

IV 

McLeod's  Tales  of  King  Arthur 

VII 

McMurry's  William  Tell  

VI,  VII 

Moores's  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

VI  VII  VIII 

Mother  Goose,  The  Only  True  .... 

II 

Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  ..... 

IV  V 

Ouida's  Dog  of  Flanders  

VII 

Ouida's  Nuremburg  Stove  .... 

TT7" 

IV 

Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk-Stories  Told  Anew, 

IV,  V 

Peabody's  Step  by  Step  

I 

Potter's  Tailor  of  Gloucester  and  Others  . 

I 

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children . 

II,  III 

Pratt's  Legend  of  the  Norseland 

V 

Pratt's  Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories  from 

,   Flowerland,  Vols.  I  and  II  ... 

III 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. — Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Pratt's  Rhoda  Thornton's  Girlhood  . 

Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children  . 

Pratt's  Stories  from  Shakespeare,  Vols.  I,  II 
III  

Price's  Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 

Price  &  Gilbert's  Heroes  of  Myth 

Pyle's  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
of  Great  Renown  in  Nottinghamshire 

Richards's  The  Pig  Brother 

Richardson's  Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Amer- 
icans   

Robinson  Crusoe  (edited  by  Lambert) 

Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Scandlin's  Hans  the  Eskimo 

Schwartz's  Five  Little  Strangers 

Scott's  Ivanhoe  ..... 

Scott's  Kenilworth  .... 

1  Scott's  Quentin  Durward 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  . 

1  Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk-Stories  . 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  . 

Shaw's  Stories  of  Ancient  Greeks 

Shute's  The  Land  of  the  Song,  Book  2 

Shute's  The  Land  of  the  Song,  Book  3 

Skinner's  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Men 

Smith's  Eskimo  Stories 

Snedden's  Docas,  The  Indian  Boy  of  Sant 
Clara   

Spyri's  Heide  

Spyri's  Moni  the  Goat  Boy . 

Starr's  Strange  Peoples 

Stevens  &  Allen's  King  Arthur  Stories  from 
Malory  

Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 
Form       .      .  . 


VI 

II,  III 

VIII 

IV,  V 
IV,  V 

IV,  V 

III,  IV 

VIII 
VI,  VII 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

III 

VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 

III,  IV 

IV,  V 
VIII 
VIII 
VI 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
VI 

II 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

VIII 
IV,  V 

IV 


Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendent 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Reading. — Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Stevenson's  Kidnapped  ..... 

VIII 

1  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  .... 

VIII 

Stickney's  Earth  and  Sky  

II,  III 

Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales  

IV,  V 

Stone  &  Fickett's  Days  and  Deeds  One  Hun- 

dred Years  Ago  

IV,  V 

Stone  &  Fickett's  Everyday  Life  in  the  Colo- 

nies ......... 

IV,  V 

Stories  of  Starland  ...... 

IV 

Stowe's  Pussy  Willow  Stories  .... 

IV 

Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  .... 

VIII 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (edited  by  Balliet)  . 

VI 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The  .... 

VI,  VII 

Sydney's  Gingham  Bag  

IV,  V 

Tappan's  The  Story  of  the  Greek  People  . 

VI,  VII 

Ten  Little  Indians  

III 

Ten  Big  Indians  .      .      .      .      .           * . 

V,  VI,  VII 

Thacher's  The  Listening  Child  .... 

VI,  VII 

Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children 

(Riverside  School  Library)    .  . 

VI,  VII 

Thompson's  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen 

IV  V 

Trowbridge's  Cudjo's  Cave  .... 

VIII 

Trowbridge's  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill 

VII 

Trowbridge's  His  Own  Fault  .... 

VI 

True's  The  Iron  Star  

VI,  VII 

Turner's  Stories  for  Young  Children 

II,  III 

Van  Dyke's  First  Christmas  Tree 

VI 

Wallace's  Ben  Hur  ...... 

VIII 

Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer 

VI,  VII 

White's  Borrowed  Sister  .      .      .  . 

III 

W/ni  +  o  c  Torino  n  qtiH  T4 Kvnf  Viptq 

TTT  " 

White's  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago 

IV 

White's  Only  Child  

III 

White's  When  Molly  Was  Six  .      .      .  . 

III 

Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's 

Life  .      .      .      .  .... 

VI,  VII 

Whittier's  Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry 

and  Prose  (Riverside  Literature  Series) 

VI,  VII 

lAny  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. — Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Among  the  Hills, 
Songs  of  Labor,  Mabel  Martin,  and  Other 
Poems  (Riverside  Literature  Series) 

Wiggin's  Bird's  Christmas  Carol 

Wiggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

Wiggin's  The  Flag  Raising 

Wiggin  &  Smith's  The  Story  Hour  . 

Wiltse's  Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs 

Wiltse's  Story  of  Jean  Valjean. 

Wood's  Children's  First  Story  Book 

Geography. 
Text-books. 

Adams's  An  Elementary  Commercial  Geogra- 
phy   

King's  Elementary ,  and  Advanced  Geogra- 
phies   

xRedway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Elementary  and 
Natural  Advanced  Geographies  . 

Tarbell's  Introductory  and  Complete  Geogra- 
phies   

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geographies,  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Books  

Supplementary  Books. 

Andrews's  Each  and  All  

Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters .... 
Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel  .... 
Brigham's  From  Trail  to  Railway. 
Brigham's  Geographic  Influences  in  American 

History  

Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient, 
By  Land  and  Sea  (Youth's  Companion  Series) , 
Carpenter's  Foods  and  Their  Uses  . 
Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Fed  . 
Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Clothed  . 


VI,  VII 
IV 
VIII 
VI 

III,  IV,  V 

II 

VII 

I 


VII,  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 


IV,  V 
IV,  V 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VII 
VIII 


Revised  edition  authorized  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  edition  as  new  books  are 
needed. 
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TT,  T  T?  i\X  TP  ATT  iRV     SpWHOI  CS 

vjri  tlQco. 

• 

Geography. — Supplementary  Books,  contm  d. 

Carpenter's    Geographical    Readers:  Africa; 
Asia;  Australia,  Our  Colonies,  and  Other 

Islands  of  the  Sea;  North  America;  South 

America  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  First  Book. 

II 

Carroll  &  Jerome's  Around  the  World,  Second 

Book  

III 

Carroll  &  Hart's  Around  the  World,  Third 

Book  .   

IV 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Clothed 

III,  IV,  V 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Sheltered  . 

IV,  V 

Dodge's  A  Reader  in  Physical  Geography  for 

Beginners  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

Fairbanks' s  Home  Geography  for  Primary 

Grades   

IV,  V 

Frye's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins 

IV,  V 

Frye's  First  Steps  in  Geography 

IV,  V 

Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

Frye's  Primary  School  Geography  . 

IV,  V 

Gibson's  In  the  Golden  East    .  . 

VI,  VII 

Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography 

IV,  V 

XT"        11  ?             /~\                     TTT              1      1       T-X                    1                        "XT  ~t 

Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 

IV,  V 

Hayes's  Castaway  in  the  Cold  .... 
Heilprin's  The  Earth  and  Its  Story 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 . 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 . 

VI,  VII 

VIII 

IV,  V 

IV,  V 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  3 . 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  4 . 

IV,  V 

VI,  VII 

King  s  Geographical  Reader,  No.  5  . 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  6 

VI,  VII 

VIII 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  . 

VI,  VII 

McMurry's  Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea 

~\TT  TrTT 

VI.  v  11 

McMurry's  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
McMurry's  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

VI,  VII 

and  the  West  .      .      .  . 

VI,  VII 

Miller's  Little  People  of  Asia  .... 

IV,  V 

Our  Country:  East  (The  Companion  Series)  . 

VI,  VII 

Our  Country :  West  (The  Companion  Series)  . 

VI,  VII 

Parker's  Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  III 

IV,  V 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography  . 

IV,  V 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Geography. — Supplementary  Books,  conclu'd. 

Riggs's  Stories  from  Lands  of  Sunshine 
Rupert's  Geographical  Reader 
Schwatka's  Children  of  the  Cold 
Scribner's  Geographical  Reader 
Shaler's  The  Story  of  Our  Continent 
Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other 

Lands   

Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  . 
Wade's  The  Little  Cousins  Series  (10  volumes), 

Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Philippino  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Porto  Rican  Cousin. 

Our  Little  African  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Brown  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Indian  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Russian  Cousin. 
World  and  Its  People,  The: 

Book  III;  Our  Own  Country  . 

Book  IV;  Our  American  Neighbors. 

Book  V;  Modern  Europe  .... 

Book  VI ;  Life  in  Asia  .... 

Book  VII;  Views  in  Africa 

Book  VIII ;  Australia  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea  

Book  IX;  Hawaii  and  Its  People  . 

Book  X;  South  American  Republics 

Book  XI ;  The  Storv  of  the  Philippines  . 

Book  XII;  Porto  Rico:  The  Land  of  the 
Rich  Port  

History. 
Text-books. 

Channing's  A  Short  History  of  the  United 
States   

Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools  


VL  VII,  VIII 
VIII 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V,  VI 
VIII 


IV 
VI 
IV 


V 

VII 

V 


IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII.  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 


VI. 
VI, 
VI, 
VI, 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 


VII, 
VII. 


VIII 
VIII 


VIII 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

History,  —  Text-books,  concluded. 

IjrOlCiy  S  i\  JllSXOiy  01   lllc   U  111  ICQ  tolJilCb  IOl 

Schools  ........ 

VTT  VTTT 
V 11,   V  111 

James  &  Sanford's  Our  Government,  Local, 

State  and  National  

VIII 

^IcMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United 

States   

VII,  VIII 

Montgomery's    An    Elementary  American 

History  

VI,  VII 

Montgomery  s  Leading  *acts  oi  American 

History  

VII,  VIII 

Tappan 's  Our  Country 's  Story 

VI,  VII 

Supplementar y  Histories. 

Eggleston  's  First  Book  in  American  History  . 

TV  V 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 

united  otates  ....... 

VT 
V  1 

ivLoiiigonici  y  b  OlUtlcIlU  XllblOiy  OI  tile  Ullllctl 

o  Idles          .          .          .          .          .  . 

VTTT 
V  111 

Mowry's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools   . 

VIII 

Mowry's  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our 

Country   .      .      .      .  . 

VI,  VII 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States, 
Sheldon-Barnes's  Studies  in  American  His- 

VII, VIII 

tory   

VII,  VIII 

Thomas's  An  Elementary  History  of  the 

United  States  >  . 

VI,  VII 

S*iiiT)T)l pwipwtnvii  TZnctla 

addoxi  s  unaries  l  ..... 

VTTT 
V  111 

Abbott's  Chevalier  De  La  Salle  and  His  Com- 

panions   

Abbott 's  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
Andrew's  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road 

VIII 

VIII 

from  Long  Ago  Till  Now  .... 

VI,  VII 

Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans  . 

IV,  V 

Baldwin 's  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest  . 

VII,  VIII 

Baldwin 's  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest  . 

VII,  VIII 

Bass's  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life    .  '  . 

IV,  V 

1  Authorized  to  replace  old  edition  (McMaster's  A  School  History  of  the  United 
States)  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

XT                     O        7                   D     7             , .  , 

.History. — bupplcTueutdry  Jt>ooks,  continued. 

Beebe's  Four  American  Naval  Heroes  . 

VI,  VII 

Blaisdell 's  Short  Stories  from  English  History 

VI,  VII 

Blue  True  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang), 

V,  VI 

Bouve 's  American  Heroes  and  Heroines  . 

VII,  VIII 

Burton's  Four  American  Patriots  . 

VI,  VII 

Church's  Stories  from  English  History,  from 

Julius  Caesar  to  Queen  Victoria  . 

VIII 

1  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System,  A  Primer 

of  

VIII 

Custer's  The  Boy  General  

VI,  VII 

Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History 

IV,  V 

Dole's  American  Citizen  

VIII 

VI,  VII 

Drake's  On  Plymouth  Rock  .... 

VI,  VII 

Drake 's  The  Making  of  New  England  . 

VIII 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and 

Adventure  

IV,  V 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 

Little  Americans  

IV,  V 

Gordy 's  American  Leaders  and  Heroes  . 

VI  to  VIII 

Gordy's  Stories  of  American  Explorers.  An 

Historical  Reader  

V,  VI 

Grandfather 's  Stories  (Johonnot 's  Series) 

IV,  V 

Griffis 's  The  Romance  of  Conquest 

VIII 

Griffis's  The  Romance  of  Discovery 

VIII 

Guerber's  The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 

VI,  VII 

Haaren  &  Poland 's  Famous  Men  of  Greece  . 

IV,  V 

Haaren  &  Poland 's  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle 

Ages  

VI,  VII 

Haaren  &  Poland's  Famous  Men  of  Rome  . 

IV,  V 

Hale 's  Historic  Boston  and  Its  Neighborhood 

VIII 

Hall's  Men  of  Old  Greece  

VI,  VII 

Hart  &  Chapman's  How  Our  Grandfathers 

VII,  VIII 

Hart  &  Hazard's  Colonial  Children. 

IV,  V 

Hart  &  Hill 's  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Rev- 

olution   

VI,  VII 

Hart  &  Stevens's  The  Romance  of  the  Civil 

War  

VIII 

1  To  be  furnished  without  expense  to  the  ci 

ty. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


History. — Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  (Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series)  

Hazard  &  Dutton's  Indians  and  Pioneers 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American 

Explorers  

Hill's  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens 
Johnson's  The  World's  Discoverers  . 
Johnston  &  Spencer's  Ireland's  Story 
Judson's  The  Young  American 
Kingsley's  Four  American  Explorers 
Kingsley's  The  Story  of  Captain  Meriwether 

Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clark 
Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  . 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  (American) 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  (English)  . 
Mowry's  American  Inventions  and  Inventors 
Perry's  Four  American  Inventors 
Perry  &  Beebe's  Four  American  Pioneers 
Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV  

Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  IV 
Red  True  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang)  . 
Riverside  Biographical  Series,  The:  Thomas 

Jefferson,  James  B.  Eads,  Paul  Jones  . 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  .... 

Scudder's  Boston  Town  

Scudder's  George  Washington  . 

Smith's  The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's 

War  

Smith  &  Dutton's  The  Colonies,  Second  Book, 
Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  I 
Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II 
Stories  from  English  History  (edited  and 

adapted  by  Warren)  

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds  (Johonnot's  Series)  . 
Stories  of  Our  Country  (Johonnot's  Series) 
Struggle  for  a  Continent,  The  (edited  by  Ed- 
gar)  

'Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories 
Tappan's  England's  Story        .    '  . 


V,  VI 

IV,  V 

VI 
VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 

V,  VI 

IV,  V 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

IV  to  VII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 

VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 

VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

VIII 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

History.  —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History  (Johonnot's 

Tiffany's  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth 
Towle's  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention 

m         i     5     n  r  11 

Towle's  Vasco  De  Gama  

W  mterburn  s  1  he  Spanish  m  the  Southwest 
Wright's  Children's  Stories  of  American  Prog- 
ress  .      .      .      ...      .      .  . 

Yonge's  The  Lances  of  Lynwood 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

TTT     TTTX  TTTTT 

V  I,  V  II,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

V  III 

VIII 
VIII 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

1  ext-oooks. 

1  Hapgood  s  bchool  JNeedlework. 
Lincoln's  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book. 

2  Williams  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Cookery. 

Music. 

Text-books. 

Cecihan  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III  . 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  IV  . 

Natural  Music  Course,  Harmonic  Readers  and 
Natural  Music  Charts  

New  Educational  Music  Course  and  Educa- 
tional Music  Charts  

Normal  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

VII 
VIII 

I  to  VIII 

I  to  VIII 
I  to  VI 

Supplementary  Books. 

Johnson's  Songs  of  the  Nation  .... 
Randolph's  Patriotic  Songs  for  School  and 

Rix's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag 

Shute's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  I  . 

Silver  Song  Series,  The.  .... 

VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 
ItoV 
I  to  VIII 

1  One  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  to  each  school  where  sewing  is  taught. 

2  To  be  supplied  in  numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Penmanship. 
Text-books. 

Gilman  Renewable  Copy  Book  (Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.)  

Haaren's  New  Writing  Books  (D.  C.  Heath 
&Co.)  

Hill's  Writing  Copies  (Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.)  .  

Macmillan  Series  of  Writing  Books,  by  Harry 
Houston  (Macmillan  Co.)  .... 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing,  The 

Shaylor  and  Shattuck's  Medial  Writing 
Books  (Ginn  &  Co.)  

Shepard's  Graphic  System  of  Medial  Penman- 
ship (Parker  P.  Simmons)  .... 

Smith's  Educational  System  of  Intermedial 
Penmanship  (Richardson,  Smith  &  Co.) 

Spencer's  Practical  Writing  (American  Book 
Co.)  .  .  

Whitehouse  Educational  System  and  the 
Natural  Movement  Method  of  Practical 
Writing,  The  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  . 

Writing  Hour,  The  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.)  . 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Text-books. 

Blaisdell's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health  . 
Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live .    v  . 
Conn's  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Conn's    An    Elementary    Physiology  and 

Hygiene  

Krohn's  First  Book  in  Hygiene.    A  Primer  of 

Physiology      .      .  . 
Krohn's  Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and 

Hygiene  

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body  .... 


)■  IV  to  VIII 


IV,  V 
VII,  VIII 
V 

VII,  VIII 
V 

VII,  VIII 

V,  VI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  concluded. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Jewett's  Control  of  Body  and  Mind  (Gulick 
Hygiene  Series,  Book  V)  .... 

Jewett's  Town  and  City  

Jewett's  Good  Health  

Millard's  The  Wonderful  House  That  Jack  Has 
Ritchie's  Human  Physiology  .... 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

"V7"TTT 
VIII 

VI,  VII 
V,  VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

Science. 

Text-books. 

Bailey's  Inductive  Physical  Science 
Culler's  The  First  Book  in  Physics  . 
Higgins's  Lessons  in  Physics  .... 

VIII 
VIII 
VIII 

Supplementary  Books. 

Beard's  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants 

Bell's  Starland  

Buckley's  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science 
Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers 
Burroughs's  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers 
Cram's  Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood  . 
Eddy's  Friends  and  Helpers 
Grinnell's  Our  Feathered  Friends 
Harrington's  About  the  Weather 
Information  Reader,  The,  No.  3  (Man  and 

Materials)  

Long's  Secrets  of  the  Woods  .... 
Long's  Ways  of  Wood  Folk  .... 

Long's  Wilderness  Ways  

Miller  s  Little  Folks  m  Feathers  and  Fur 
Miller's  The  First  Book  of  Birds 
Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird  Life  .... 
Schwartz's  Wilderness  Babies  .... 

Stickney's  Bird  World  

Talks  About  Animals  (Youth's  Companion)  . 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII] 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 


Books  authorized  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  are  also 
authorized  for  use  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Latin  schools. 


Bookkeeping. 
Text-books. 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Introductory  Course  (with 
accompanying  business  forms).    (Williams  &  Rogers.) 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Advanced  Course  (with  ac- 
companying business  forms).    (Williams  &  Rogers.) 

Civics. 

Text-books. 

Ashley's  American  Government. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

Forman's  Advanced  Civics. 

Hinsdale's  The  American  Government,  National  and  State 

(second  revised  edition). 
Martin's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

Supplementary  Books. 

1  Cary's  The  Civil  Service:  The  Merit  System:  The  Spoils  System. 
Hart's  Actual  Government  in  the  United  States  (High  School  of 

Commerce,  fourth  year.) 
James  &  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation. 
Moses's  The  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Text-books. 

Moore  &  Miner's  Practical  Business  Arithmetic. 
Williams  and  Rogers's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  Law. 
Text-books. 

Gano's  Commercial  Law. 

Huffcut's  Elements  of  Business  Law. 


1  To  be  furnished  without  expense  to  the  city. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Dictionaries. 
Text-books. 

Applet  on' s  New  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dic- 
tionary. 

Cadena's  A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Language. 

Heath's  French  Dictionary. 

Heath's  German  Dictionar}^. 

Lewis's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Greek  Lexicon. 

Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. 

Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

Supplementary  Books. 
Larousse's  French  Dictionary. 
Shumway's  Handbook  of  Latin  Synonyms. 
Whitney's  German  Dictionary. 

Economics. 
Text-books. 
Adams  &  Sumner's  Labor  Problems. 
Blackmar's  Economics. 
Bullock's  The  Elements  of  Economics. 
Coman's  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Day's  History  of  Commerce  (High  School  of  Commerce,  third 
year) . 

Ely  &  Wicker's  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics. 

Johnson's  American  Railway  Transportation,  revised  edition. 

Meade's  Trust  Finance. 

Sparling's  Business  Organization. 

Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy. 

Webster's  A  General  History  of  Commerce. 

White's  Money  and  Banking  (revised  edition). 

Supplementary  Books. 
Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 
Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics. 

Johnson's  American  Railway  Transportation,  revised  edition 
(High  School  of  Commerce,  fourth  year). 

White's  Money  and  Banking,  revised  (High  School  of  Com- 
merce, fourth  year). 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


English. 

Composition  —  Rhetoric  and  Spelling. 
Text-books. 

Altmaier's  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Belding's  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Brooks  &  Hubbard's  Composition-Rhetoric. 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English. 
Carpenter's  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 
Daly's  Advanced  Rational  Speller. 
Hanson's  English  Composition. 
Hill's  Beginnings  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  revised  edition. 
Osborn  &  King's  Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling. 
Scott  &  Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric. 
Scott  &  Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition,  revised. 
Smith  &  Thomas's  A  Modern  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Brief 
Course). 

Wooley's  Handbook  of  Composition. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Baker  &  Huntington's  Principles  of  Argumentation. 
Brookings  &  Ringwalt's  Briefs  for  Debate. 
Hitchcock's  Words  and  Sentences. 

History  of  Literature. 
Text-books. 

George's  Syllabus  of  English  Literature  and  History. 
Matthew's  History  of  American  Literature. 
Moody  &  Lovett's  A  First  View  of  English  Literature. 
Pancoast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 
Tappan's  A  Short  History  of  England's  and  America's  Litera- 
ture. 

Supplementary  Books. 
Backus 's  The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and  American. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Literature. 

1  Text-books. 
Addison,  Select  Essays  of. 

American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes  (edited 

by  Scudder) . 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  other  poems. 
Ballads  and  Lyrics  (edited  by  Lodge). 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 
Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Burke's  American  Orations. 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
Burns,  Robert,  Representative  Poems  of,  with  Carlyle's  Essay 

on  Burns. 

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  other  poems. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Chaucer  to  Arnold,  From  (edited  by  George). 

Chaucer,  Selections  from. 

Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

DeQuincy's  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English  Mail-Coach. 

Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Emerson's  Select  Essays  and  Poems. 

Emerson's  Essays. 

Emerson's  Prose,  Selections  from  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  2). 

Gaskell's  Cranford. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home. 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Hawthorne's  The  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book. 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories. 

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-days  (at  Rugby). 

Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Irving 's  The  Sketch  Book. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Eli  a.  

1  When  editions  are  not  specified,  any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents may  be  purchased. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Literature.  — 1  Text-books,  concluded. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Longfellow's  Poems. 

Lowell's  Poems,  Selections  from  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  5). 
Lowell,  Prose  Selections  from  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  31). 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Macaulay,  Essays  of:  Addison,  dive,  Frederic  the  Great,  Milton, 

Samuel  Johnson. 
Macaulay 's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Manley's  English  Poetry. 
Milton's  Poems. 

Milton  to  Tennyson  (edited  by  Syle) . 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  Second  Series. 

Poe's  The  Raven,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  and  other 

poems  and  tales. 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV. 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  other  poems. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Schurz's  Abraham  Lincoln  :    The  Gettysburg  Speech  and  other 

Papers  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Scott's  The  Talisman. 
Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  The. 

Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queen,  Book  One. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

Webster's  Orations. 

Wordsworth,  Selections  from. 

1  Supplementary  Books. 

Blue  Poetry  Book  for  Schools,  The  (edited  by  Lang). 
Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  The  Traveller. 
Irving 's  Bracebridge  Hall. 
Irving 's  The  Alhambra. 


1  When  editions  are  not  specified,  any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents may  be  purchased. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Literature.  — 1  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake. 

Kingsley's  Outline  Studies  in  Literature,  for  books  required  for 

admission  to  New  England  Colleges. 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho. 
Melville's  Holmby  House. 
Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition). 
Monroe's  Sixth  Reader. 
Parton's  Captains  of  Industry. 
Ruskin's  Selected  Letters  and  Essays. 
Scott's  Guy  Mannering. 
Scott's  Marmion. 
Scott's  The  Monastery. 
Scott's  The  Abbot. 
Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges. 
Thackeray's  The  Virginians. 
Webster's  Speeches. 
Wordsworth's  Poems. 
Wordsworth's  The  Excursion. 


French. 

Year. 

Text-books. 

About's  La  Mere  de  la  Marquise 

Ill 

About' s  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  (edited  by 

Weekley)  

III 

Aldrich  &  Foster's  A  French  Reader 

I 

Bazin's  Les  Oberle  

IV 

Betis  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in 

I 

Bouvet's  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  and  Com- 

II 

Bowen's  A  First  Scientific  French  Reader 

III 

Brigham's  Materials  for  French  Composition  . 

II 

Bruce's  Dictees  Francaises  

II 

Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France  par  Deux  En- 

fants  (abridged  and  edited  by  Fontaine) 

II 

1  When  editions  are  not  specified,  any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents may  be  purchased. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Year. 

French.  —  Text-books  continued. 

Carroue  s  Commercial  French  ...... 

Ill 

Chardenals   Complete   French   Course  (re- 

vised)      .      .      .  . 

I 

Comfort  s  Exercises  in  French  Prose  Com- 

position  

Corneille's  Horace  

III,  IV 

IV 

r^i              "ii     •     t  _  /^t •  i 

IV 

T>           1     it      T        T~>    11       AT*  * 

Daudet  s  La  Belle  Nivernaise  . 

III 

Daudet  s  Le  Petit  Chose  

TTT 
III 

Daudet  s  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  .... 

II 

Daudet  s  Robert  Helmont  .... 

III 

Du  Croquet  s  La  Conversation  des  Enfants 
Dumas  s  La  Tuhpe  Noire  

I 

III 

Dumas's  Le  Comte  de  Monte-Christo  (abridged 

and  annotated  by  Brandon)  .... 

IV 

Erckmann-Chatrian  s  Le  Consent  de  1813 

III 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  Therese  . 

TTT 
111 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo 

TT 
11 

t  oa  s  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Pans 

TT 
II 

Foncin's  Le  Pays  de  France  (edited  by  Muz- 

zarelli)  

TT 
11 

tti             j      a  i  *n 

France  s  Abeille  .      .      .  ... 

II 

TT*                  •    J        T     x          1         J_               Tr*              1  T"» 

Francois  s  Introductory  French  Prose  Com- . 

position  .  

II 

Francois  &  Giroud's  Simple  French  . 

T 
1 

TT*                   0    CI             'IK    TT*              1  /"I 

Fraser  &  Squair  s  A  French  Grammar 
Grandgent's  Materials  for  French  Composi- 

I 

tion  .  .  

TT 
II 

Grandgent's  Selections  for  French  Composi- 

tion ......... 

TTT 
111 

Grandgent  s  1  he  Essentials  01  b  rench  Gram- 

mar   

T 
I 

tt          1         r\       x         •       j_  rr*      •            /     1       x     1  l 

Hugo  s    Quatrevmgt-Treize    (adapted  by 

Boielle)  

IV 

Jaques's  Intermediate  French  . 
KeeteFs  Elementary  French  Grammar  . 

TT 
11 

I 

Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition  . 

II 

Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition, 

Part  II     .      .    %  .      .      .  . 

III 

Labiche's  La  Grammaire   .      .   '  . 

II 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Year. 

French.  —  Text-books,  continued. 

Labiche  &  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux 

(edited  by  Wells)  

II 

Laboulay's  Contes  Bleus  

II 

La  Fontaine's  Fables  

IV 

La  Lyre  Francaise  

III 

Lavisse's  L'Annee  Preparatoire  d'  Histoire  de 

France   

II 

Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande  (edited  by  Super) 

IV 

Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre  (edited  by 

Super  

I 

Mairet's  L' Enfant  de  la  Lune  (edited  by 

Healy)  

I 

Malot's  Episodes  from  Sans  Famille  (edited  by 

II 

Mansion's  Extracts  for  French  Composition  . 

III,  IV 

Marcillac's  Manual  d' Histoire  de  la  Littera- 

IV 

Margueritte's  Strasbourg  

III 

Merimee's  Colomba  

III 

Michelet's  Extraits  de  1' Histoire  de  la  France  . 

III 

Moliere's  L'Avare  

IV 

Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 

III 

Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes 

IV 

Moliere's  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules    .      .    '  . 

IV 

Poole  &  Becker's  Commercial  French,  two 

parts  (High  School  of  Commerce,  third  and 

fourth  years) . 

Racine's  Andromaque  

IV 

IV 

Racine's  Esther  

IV 

Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (edited  by 

IV 

Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere  . 

III,  IV 

Sanderson's  Through  France  and  the  French 

Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris  

III 

IV 

Scribe  &  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames 

III 

Segur's  La  Retraite  de  Moscou  .... 

III 

Snow  &  Lebon's  Easy  French  .... 

I 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


French.  —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Super  VAnecdotes  Faciles  .... 
Super'sTreparatory  French  Reader 
Super's^Readings  from  French  History  . 
Thiers's  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte 
Vigny's  Le  Cachet  Rouge  .... 
Warren's  Selections  from  Victor  Hugo 

Supplementary  Books. 

Bruce's  Selections  for  Sight  Translations 

Conley's  La  Fille  De  Thuiskon  . 

Dike's  Scientific  French  Reader 

Douay's  An  Elementary  French  Reader  . 

Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre 

Fontaine's  Histoirettes  Modernes 

Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  Parts  I,  II 

Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin 

Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales 

Lamartine's  Jeanne  D' Arc  (edited  by  Barrere- 

revised  edition)  

Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quartre-Vingts 

Jours  (edited  by  Edgren) 
Vigny's  Cinq-Mars  


I 
I 

IV 
III 
III 
IV 


III 
fv 
III 
I 

III 
III 
I 

II 
I 

III 
II 

IV 


Geography. 
Commercial. 
Text-books. 

Adams's  A  Text-book  of  Commercial  Geography. 
Gannett,  Garrison  &  Houston's  Commercial  Geography. 
Redway's  Commercial  Geography. 
Trotter's  The  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Physical. 
Text-books. 

Davis's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

Gilbert  &  Brigham's  An  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography. 

Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Geography,  concluded. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Davis  &  Snyder's  Physical  Geography. 
Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography. 
Red  way's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 


German. 

1  ear. 

Text-books. 

Arnold  s  Fritz  aut  lenen  ...... 

TT 
11 

Bacon  s  German  Grammar  .... 

T 
1 

Baumbach  s  Der  Schwiegersohn 

TTT 
III 

T~»             1  '     )       "\T  _  *  

Benedix  s  JNein  

TT 
11 

Bernhardt  s  Aui  der  bonnenseite 

TTT 
111 

Bernhardt' s  German  Composition  . 

T  TT 
I,  11 

Bernhardt  s  1m  Zwielicnt,  V  ols.  1  ana  11 

TT 
11 

Bernhardt  s  fetille  \\  asser  .... 

TT 
11 

Bierwirth's  Beginning  German. 

T 
1 

Bierwirth's  Words  of  Frequent  Occurrence  in 

Ordinary  German  

TT 
11 

Bluthgen  s  Peterle  von  Nurnberg  . 

T  TT 
I,  II 

Brandt's  German  Reader  

I 

Rnrhhpim's  German  Poetrv  for  Renetition 

I,    II,  III 

Campe's  Robinson  der  Jungere 

Collar's  First  Year  German  .... 

II 

I 

Deering's  Easy  German  Selections  for  Sight 

Translation  

I 

Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader 

II 

Erk  &  Friedlaender's  Deutscher  Liederschatz, 

II 

Freytag's  Aus  dem   Staat  Friedrichs  des 

Grossen  

III,  IV 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  .... 

III 

Friedrich's  Ganschen  von  Buchenau 

II 

Geibler's  Deutsche  Sagen  

I,  II 

Gerstiicker's  Germelshausen  .... 

I 

Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten  

II 

Geschichten  vom  Rhein  (eighth  edition) 

I 

Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  . 

II,  III 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  . 

III 

Goethe's  Sesenheim  (edited  by  Huss) 

III 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Year. 

German.  —  Text-books,  concluded. 

VJT UCI  UCI  o  ..llcil  L  I1CI1   U11LI  S-jl  L  tlill  UIlgCH 

T 

X 

VjTlicl  Dei  o  ..l±«.tl  C11C11   U.11LL  JCjI  Z/iUllUllgCll,  X  CXil  \j  JL J. ? 

T 
X 

TTo  vviac  (tPttvi  0  n  T  psenna 

XJ-cli  I  lo  o  Vjrcilllcill  JjcoSUllo  ..... 

T  TT 

TTo  vi'ic'c  >plf>f>f  lnna  foi'  (rprni  o  n  Pomnncition 
Xxdlllo  b  OclCLllUIlo  1U1    VJTC1  Ulclll  V,  UllljJUol  HUll  . 

TT    TTT  TV 

TTnnff'a  T  l r>Vi fpn cfpi n    ^prlitprl  Viat  \  r\crp*\\ 

XlclUll  o  XjILII  LCllo  IC111   ^CLlllCLl  Uj     >  (Jgciy     .  . 

TTT 

XXX 

Wpivip'Q  Y)\p  TTn.rzrpisp 

1  J.L  illVy    O     .1 S             XJ.H1  ZJXVylOv  ..... 

III,  IV 

TTpt'vpv'c:       Sii  T"iT"iiPT~nPi~itrn*v       T^vpvpt  spq  tn 

1ICI  VCV    o           kj  U.  VJ  L/xCxxxCxx  ltl/1  V            UACl  tlk5C3  LU 

X  IlUHlclo  a  XlciCllLdX  VJCIIIlctll  VJ1  ctiUllllaX 

TTT 

XXX 

1IC\V  Cll  o   xTl   V_JCi  llltl/ll   XY.CclLi.Cl  .... 

T  TT 

X,  XX 

TTiIIovtt'c  TToVifiv  ole  rlie*  T\"i  vr*  Vi  c 

XXllicIIl  o  XXUilCi  <A1S  Lllc  XYllLIlc  .... 

TT 
XX 

T\  ntnpv'c;  Pommpvpinl  frPt'm o n 

XVLIL11CI   o       L/111111C1  L/ltH   VJCiilltlll  .... 

TT 

XX 

T  Ponrlpv'c  Ti'QiiinPi'Pipn 

XjCcIIILICI   o    J-  1  cl  LllilCl  CICH  ..... 

T 

X 

T,Pf  nnPV  <2    H  no-ir   (  TAini-i  g  T^i  Pnccno'pa 
XjCLIIIICI  O  ijiloj     VJC1  llld/ll  X  ctocctgCo  . 

TT 

XX 

Lessing's  Minna,  von  Barnhelm 

III 

T  r>  n  m ptpv  a  f  rPiscnii  n  "VTr»n    r  no'PlnPVO' 

XJU11111C  \  CI  O  VJCloS  U  U  U    \  Uil  XiillgCl  UCI  £^           .  . 

T 

X 

ilnmlnn  c  i-rovmnn  Splpptionc  fnr  Niio*  nt  Tvnns. 

.^IXUllLlctll  O  VJTC1  lllctll  (JClCtUUIlO  iUI    OIqIIU    X  1  ctllo 

1  q  i"i  nn 

IctLlUll  ........ 

TT  TTT 

XX,  XXX 

Alnfinpv  a  W  lllL'ninmpn  in  npiitcpnlonrl 

iUUollCl   O     1  1  UllVUiillllCll  111   X^C  Li  L  oL  illclllLl       .  . 

TT  TTT 

XX, XXX 

^lilllici           >i  CIlLKCUctLIl  o    VJlllLK   .ri.U.1,   xi  XllbU 

German  Reader  

T 

X 

Por>p'<=;  GprmflT)  Comrvom'tion 

II 

T?ionl  c<  TAov   h   npn  rlPT  Sr>Virvn  Vioi  i" 
XV1C111  o  xJkH   X1U.LI1  Llcl   QL,  11UI1I1C1  U 

TTT 

XXX 

SpVii  Upt's;  rrncitnv  Arlnlf  in  P)pi  ltcipVi  1  o  nrl 

kJClllllCl  o   VJLloLtlV    xxLUJll  111  JL/C  LI  Lot  illctllLl  . 

TTT  TV 

XXX ,  XV 

SpVii  1  lpr's;  T.iprl  vnn  rlpr  frlnplrp 

kJCIllllCl   o   X-ilCLL    V  VJ11  LIC1    VXIUL/IVC  .... 

TTT  TV 

XXX,  XV 

SpVii  1  iPt'cj  ATni'in  Stnart, 

III 

Sphillpr^  Wilhplm  TpII 

OL11111C1   o     1>  1111C1111    J.  Cll  ..... 

TTT 

XXX 

Schrakamp's  Beriihmte  Deutsche  . 
Schrakamp's  Ezrahlungen  aus  der  Deutschen 

III 

Geschichte  

II 

Spyri's  Moni  der  Geissbub  .... 

II 

Storm'^  Tmmpn^pp 

kj  ivi  ill  o  x  iiiiii v  ii'  v.  L  ..«••• 

I 

Thomas's  A  Practical  German  Grammar 

II,  III,  IV 

Vos's  Materials  for  German  Conversation 

I,  II 

Watson's  German  Sight  Reading 

II 

Supplementary  Book. 

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 

III 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


1  Greek. 
Text-books. 

Benner's  Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I- VIII  (edited  by  Perrin,  text  edition). 

Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Seymour's  School  Iliad. 

White's  First  Greek  Book. 

Woodruff's  New  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Books  I-IV  (edited  by  Manatt). 

Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  (Teubner  text). 

Supplementary  Books. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus. 

Church's  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians. 

Demosthenes's  Orations  on  the  Crown  (translated  by  Kennedy). 

Gulick's  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (Teubner  edition). 

Moss's  A  First  Greek  Reader. 

Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  (Abridged  for  Schools  by  Gleason). 
Xenophon's  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia. 
Xenophon's  The  Hellenics  (Hind's  Classics.) 

History. 
American. 
Text-books. 

Adams  &  Trent's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Ashley's  American  History. 

Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (High  School 

of  Commerce,  fourth  and  fifth  years). 
Channing's  A  Student's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History. 

Johnston's  High  School  History  of  the  United  States  (revised  by 
MacDonald). 


1  For  classical  atlases  see  Ancient  History. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


History,  continued. 

McLaughlin's  A  History  of  the  American  Nation. 
Scudder's  A  New  History  of  the  United  States. 
Woodburn  &  Moran's  American  History  and  Government. 

Ancient. 
Text-books. 

Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People. 
Botsford's  A  History  of  Greece. 

Botsford's  A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Creighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Fyffe's  History  of  Greece. 

Ginn  &  Co.  's  Classical  Atlas. 

How  &  Leigh's  A  History  of  Rome. 

Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus. 

Leadbetter's  Outlines  and  Studies  to  Accompany  Myers's 

Ancient  History;  A  Students'  Notebook. 
Leighton's  History  of  Rome. 
Long's  Classical  Atlas. 
Morey's  Outlines  of  Greek  History. 
Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History. 
Myers's  A  History  of  Greece. 
Myers's  Ancient  History  (revised  edition). 
Myers's  A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Times. 
Myers's  Rome:  Its  Rise  and  Fall. 
Oman's  History  of  Greece. 
Robinson's  Short  History  of  Greece. 
Sanborn's  Classical  Atlas. 

Shuckburgh's  A  History  of  Rome  for  Beginners. 
West's  The  Ancient  World. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Botsford's  An  Ancient  History  for  Beginners. 
Bury's  A  History  of  Greece. 
Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History. 
Wolfson's  Essentials  in  Ancient  History. 

General. 
Text-book. 

Myers's  General  History  (revised edition). 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


History,  concluded. 
Supplementary  Books. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern. 
Text-books. 

Coman  &  Kendall's  A  History  of  England. 

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans. 

Larned's  History  of  England  (with  topical  analyses,  research 

questions,  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Lewis). 
Tappan's  England's  Story. 

Supplementary  Books. 
Bourne's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Cheyney's  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England  (High 

School  of  Commerce,  third  year). 
Green's  Readings  from  English  History. 
Green's  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Harding  &  Hart's  Essentials  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Johnston  &  Spencer's  Ireland's  Story. 
Lingard's  History  of  England.    (Edited  by  Birt.) 
Munro's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Myers's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (revised  edition). 
Myers's  Modern  Age. 
West  's  Modern  History. 
Whitcomb's  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Supplementary  Books. 

Clark's  Building  Superintendence. 

Clark's  The  Care  of  a  House. 

Coleman's  Successful  Houses. 

Gibson's  Convenient  Houses. 

Goodfellow's  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread. 

Harrington's  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene. 

Pattee's  Practical  Dietetics  with  Reference  to  Diet  in  Disease. 

Richards 's  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science. 

Sedgwick's  Principles  of  Sanitary  Science. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Household  Science  and  Arts.  —  Supplementary  Books, 
concluded. 

Sneider's  Human  Foods. 
Thompson's  Food  and  Feeding. 
Thompson's  Practical  Dietetics. 
Yeo's  Food  in  Health  and  Disease. 


1  Latin. 

v 

Year. 

1  6Xl-OOOI\6. 

4  11             O     S~*i                              1    1       /"N                     /       •  j  1                       11  \ 

Allen  &  Greenough  s  Caesar  (with  vocabulary), 

II 

Allen  &  Cjreenougn  s  Cicero  .... 

TTT  TTT 

III,  IV 

All               0      /~1                                 1     *       XT              T        i  •  /"""I 

Allen  &  Greenough  s  Aew  Latin  Grammar 

II,  III,  IV 

4  11               0                                           1     ?                 1           j                     j  •                             1     T  J 

Allen  &  Greenough  s  Select  Orations  and  Let- 

ters of  Cicero  

TTT     TT  T 

III,  IV 

Allen  &  Greenough  s  Ovid  .... 

TT  TTT 
II,  III 

Atherton's  Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece 

TT  TTT 
II,  III 

Collar's  New  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading 

T 
1 

Collar  s  The  Gate  to  Caesar  .... 

I,  II 

Collar  &  Darnell  s  First  Year  Latin  (with 

Teacher's  Manual)  

T 
I 

Daniell  &  Brown's  New  Latin  Composition 

III,  IV 

D  Ooge  s  Latin  Composition,  Part  I 

TT 
II 

D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition,  Part  II 

III,  IV 

D'Ooge's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero  . 

III,  IV 

Fifty  Letters  of  Cicero       .      .      .      .  . 

III,  IV 

Frieze's  Virgil  

III,  IV 

Greenough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniell's  Second  Year 

Latin,  Parts  I  and  II      .      .      .           *  . 

I,  II 

Greenough  &  Kittreclge's  Virgil 

III,  IV 

Harkness  &  Forbes's  Caesar  .... 

II 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  .... 

II,  III,  IV 

Harkness's  Easy  Latin  Method 

I 

Harkness's  Sallust's Catiline  (with  vocabulary), 

III 

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos  .... 

II 

Moult  on  &  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Compo- 

II,  III 

Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin  for  Beginners 

I 

Pearson's  Latin  Prose  Composition  . 

II,  III,  IV 

Tuell  &  Fowler's  A  First  Book  in  Latin  . 

I 

For  classical  atlases  see  Ancient  History. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Year. 

Latin,  concluded. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Caesar's  Civil  War  (Perrin)  .... 

II,  III 

Eutropius  (edited  by  White)  .... 

I 

Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero  

III 

Quintus  Curtius  (pamphlet  edition,  published 

byGinn&Co.)  ...... 

III,  IV 

Mathematics. 
Text-books. 

A  List  of  Propositions  in  Geometry.    (A  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers  of  New  England.) 
Atwood's  Standard  School  Algebra. 
Birch's  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation.  (A  Pad.) 
Bradbury  and  Emery's  Academic  Algebra. 
Campbell's  Observational  Geometry. 
Clay's  Eight  Thousand  Examples  in  Algebra. 
Evans's  Algebra  for  Schools. 
Huntington's  Trigonometric  Tables. 
Lodge's  Elementary  Mechanics. 
McCurdy's  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra. 
Myers's  First  Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Myers's  Second  Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Phillips  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Shutts's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Slaught  &  Lennes's  High  School  Algebra,  Elementary  Course. 
Syllabus  of  Propositions  in  Geometry  (published  by  Harvard 

University). 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra. 
Wells's  Essentials  of  Algebra. 
Wells's  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  New  School  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Supplementary  Book. 
Phillips  and  Fisher's  Logarithms  of  Numbers  (High  School  of 
Commerce). 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Music. 
Text-books. 

Eichberg's  Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader  (for  girls'  schools) . 
Eichberg's  New  High  School  Music  Reader. 
McLaughlin's  Elements  and  Notations  of  Music. 
1  Natural  Music  Course,  Harmonic  Readers,  Book  I. 

1  New  Educational  Music  Course,  Book  II. 
Prout's  Harmony:  Its  Theory  and  Practice. 

2  Tuft's  and  Holt's  The  Acedean  Collection  (for  girls'  schools). 
2  Tuft's  The  Euterpean  (except  for  girls'  schools). 

2  Tuft's  Polyhymnia  (for  boys'  schools). 

Supplementary  Books. 
Laurel  Music  Reader,  The. 

Randolph's  Patriotic  Songs  for  School  and  Home. 
Silver  Song  Series,  No.  25. 
Tomlins's  The  Laurel  Song  Book. 

Mythology. 
Text-books. 

Beren's  A  Hand-book  of  Mythology. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition). 
Bulfinch's  Legends  of  Charlemagne. 
Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Chivalry. 

Penmanship. 
Text-books. 

Mill's  Modern  Business  Penmanship. 


1  Authorized  for  fourth-year  pupils  in  high  schools  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  School. 

2  The  number  to  be  furnished  to  each  school  not  to  be  greater  than  the  largest  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Text-books. 
Anderson's  American  Phonography. 
Anderson's  Graded  Lessons  in  Phonography.    (A  Pad.) 
Cutler  &  SoRille's  Rational  Typewriting. 
Gregg  Shorthand. 
Gregg  Speed  Practice. 

Howard's  Progressive  Dictation  Exercises.    (A  Pamphlet.) 
Howard's  The  Phonographic  Amanuensis. 
Pitman's  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting. 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  First  Phonographic  Reader. 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Second  Phonographic  Reader. 

Science. 
Botany. 
Text-books. 

Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany  (with  accompanying  hand- 
book for  use  of  teachers). 
Bergen  &  Davis's  Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany. 
Bergen  &  Davis's  Principles  of  Botany. 
Coulter's  Plants,  A  Text-book  of  Botany. 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Chemistry. 
Text-books. 

Brownlee's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  with  Manual. 
Crosby's  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common  Minerals. 
Godfrey's  Elementary  Chemistry  with   Laboratory  Manual 

(High  School  of  Practical  Arts). 
Hessler  &  Smith's  Essentials  of  Chemistry. 
Irish's  Qualitative  Analysis  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry. 

Xoyes's  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Remsen's  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry. 

Shepard's  A  Record  of  Laboratory  Work. 

Storer  &  Lindsay's  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

'White's  Outline  of  Chemical  Theory. 

Williams's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Williams's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Chemistry,  concluded. 
Supplementary  Books. 

Newell's  Experimental  Chemistry. 
Peters's  Modern  Chemistry. 

Prescott  &  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 
Waddell's  A  School  Chemistry. 

Physics. 
Text-books. 

Avery's  School  Physics. 
Hall  &  Bergen's  A  Text-book  of  Physics. 
Higgins's  Lessons  in  Physics. 
Miller's  Progressive  Problems  in  Physics. 
Millikan  &  Gale's  A  First  Course  in  Physics. 
Millikan  &  Gale's  A  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics  for  Second- 
ary Schools. 
Mumper's  A  Text-Book  in  Physics. 

Nichols,  Smith  &  Turton's  Manual  of  Experimental  Physics. 
Sabine's  A  Student's  Manual  of  a  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical 
Measurements. 

Turner  &  Hersey's  National  Note  Book  Sheets  for  Laboratory 

Work  in  Physics. 
\Yentworth  &  Hill's  A  Text-book  of  Physics. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Text-books. 

Colton's  Physiology  (briefer  course). 

Martin's  The  Human  Body  (edition  with  special  treatment  of 

alcohol  and  other  stimulants  and  narcotics). 
Martin's  The  Human  Body  (with  practical  exercises  by  Fitz). 

Zoology. 
Text-books. 

Jordan,  Kellogg  &  Heath's  Animals. 
Packard's  Zoology. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Zoology,  concluded. 
Supplementary  Books. 

Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children. 
Buckley's  Winners  in  Life  Race. 
Chapman's  Birds. 
Kellogg's  An  Elementary  Zoology. 

Spanish. 
Text-books. 

Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno. 

Alarcon's  Final  de  Norma  (Cortinas  edition). 

Asensi's  Victoria  (edited  by  Ingraham). 

Cervantes's  El  Cautivo  (edited  by  Fornes). 

Cuentos  Castellanos  (edited  by  Carter  &  Malloy). 

De  Moratin's  El  Si  de  las  Ninas  (with  introduction  and  notes  and 

vocabulary  by  Geddes  and  Josselyn). 
Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos  (edited  by  Fontaine). 
Fontaine's  Flores  de  Espana. 
Garner's  Spanish  Grammar. 
Harrison's  Spanish  Correspondence. 
Johnson's  Cuentos  Modernos. 

Le  Sage's  Historia  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (edited  by  Geddes 

and  Josselyn). 
Lo  Positivo  (edited  by  Harry  &  de  Salvio) . 
Loiseaux's  An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader. 
Tabvada's  Cuentos  Alegres. 
Umphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition. 
Valdes's  Los  Puritanos. 
Valera's  El  Pajaro  Verde  (revised  by  Rojas). 
Worman  &  Monsanto's  First  Spanish  Book. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 


All  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city 
are  authorized  for  use  in  the  Normal  School. 


Text-books. 

Arnold's  Reading:  How  to  Teach  It. 

Blow's  Symbolic  Education. 

Bryan's  The  Practical  Basis  of  Teaching. 

Cornman  &  Gerson's  Topical  Survey  of  United  States  History. 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  (trans- 
lated by  Blow). 
Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life. 
Home's  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Hough  &  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism;  Its  Physiology 

and  Hygiene,  and  the  Sanitation  of  Its  Surroundings. 
Linville  &  Kelley's  Text-book  in  General  Zoology. 
Perry's  The  Management  of  a  City  School. 
Rowe's  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  (revised  edition.) 

Supplementary  Book. 
Sneider's  Human  Foods. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the 
High  and  Latin  Schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Even- 
ing High  Schools. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Evening 
Elementary  Schools. 


Evening  Schools. 


Text-books. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  

1  Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for 
Evening  Schools  

Chancellor's  Studies  in  English  

1  Cunningham's  A  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speak- 
ing People  

Ewart,  Field  &  Morrison's  A  Civil  Service  Manual, 
Books  I,  II  and  III. 

1  Moore's  A  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking 
People  

Moore  &  Miner's  Accounting  and  Business  Practice, 
Shorter  Course,  with  accompanying  business  forms, 

Moore  &  Miner's  Accounting  and  Business  Practice, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Banking,  with  accom- 
panying business  forms  

Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  

Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Books  I  and  II. 

1  Wallach's  A  First  Book  in  English  .... 

Supplementary  Books. 
A  Civic  Reader  for  New  Americans  .... 

Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book  

Chancellor's  History  and  Government  of  the  United 

States  for  Evening  Schools  ■  

Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of 

Banking  

Giffin's  Language  Reading  Lessons  

Hazard's  Three  Years  With  the  Poets  .... 
Parker  &  Whiting's  School  System  of  Waist  Drafting, 


1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  ungraded  classes  in  elementary  schools. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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ATLASES,  CYCLOPEDIAS,  CHARTS,  DICTION- 
ARIES, ETC. 


List  of  atlases,  cyclopedias,  charts,  dictionaries,  etc.,  author- 
ized for  reference  use  in  any  of  the  schools. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 
Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas. 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia. 
Chamber's  Encyclopedia. 

Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Encyclopedia  of  Common  Things. 
Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Encyclopedia  of  Literature  and  Art. 
Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Encyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places. 
Charts  of  the  Human  Body  (Milton  Bradley  &  Co.). 
Cutter's  Physiological  Charts. 
Dow's  Atlas  of  European  History. 

Gordon's  Comprehensive  Method  of  Reading,  Phonic  Charts, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Six  equivalent  charts  and  accompanying  Letter 
Squares. 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities. 
Harper's  Latin  Lexicon. 

Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United  States  History. 
Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History. 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged). 
Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (edited  by  Heilprin). 
Lippincott's  (Thomas's)  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Travel. 

Lippincott's  (Thomas's)  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

Biography  and  Mythology  (revised  edition). 
Loessing's  Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History. 
March's  A  Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Muret-Sanders  Dictionary  (two-volume  edition). 
New  International  Encyclopedia. 
Newnes's  Atlas  of  the  World's  Commerce. 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
Shove's  Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools  (first  series,  second 

series) . 

Smith,  Hamilton  &  Le  Gros's  French-English  and  English- 
French  Dictionary. 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Reading  and  Phonic  Chart,  with 
accompanying  Sight  Word  Cards  and  Phonic  Cards  (for  use 
in  elementary  schools  only). 

Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

(reference  history  edition). 
Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon. 
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MAPS  AND  GLOBES. 


List  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  authorized  for  reference 
use  in  any  of  the  schools. 

Bacon's  Map  of  the  Foreign  Possessions  of  the  United  States. 
Excelsior  Maps  (nine  in  set).    (Edited  by  Bacon.) 
Excelsior  Physical  Maps.    (Edited  by  Bacon.) 
Foster's  Charts  of  the  United  States. 
Gardner  Season  Apparatus. 
Hachette's  Map  of  France. 

Hammett's  Blackboard  Outline  Maps  of  the  World,  United 
States,  North  America,  Europe  and  Mediterranean  Countries, 
Mercator  Projection. 
Hammett's  Blackboard  Outline  Maps:  Italy  (Tiber  River), 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  Roman  Empire,  Central  Europe, 
British  Isles,  Europe. 
Hammett's  twelve-inch  Blackboard  Globe  with  Meridian. 
Hammett's  twelve-inch  Excelsior  Globe  with  Meridian. 
Hughes's  Series  of  Maps. 
Johnston's  Maps,  W.  and  A.  K.: 

Imperial  Series;  Africa,  North  America,  South  America, 
Asia,  United  States,  United  States  Possessions — Map  of 
the  World. 

Grand  Series;   Dominion  of  Canada,   Central  Europe, 
France,  Spanish  Peninsula. 
Johnston's  twelve-inch  Globe. 
Johnston's  twelve-inch  Blackboard  Globe. 
Kampen's  Ancient  History  Maps:  Ancient  Greece,  Ancient 

Italy,  Roman  Empire,  Ancient  Gaul. 
Kiepert's  Classical  Maps:  Ancient  Greece  and  the  iEgean, 

Empire  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Leeder's  Map  of  Germany. 

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States. 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe,  Ancient 

and  Classical  Period,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Periods. 
McKinley's  Series  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Outline  Maps. 
Map  of  Massachusetts  (Peerless  Series). 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Phillips's  Comparative  Series  of  Maps:  World,  North  America, 

South  America,  British  Islands,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
Politico  Relief  Maps  (Central  School  Supply  House). 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Bird's-eye  View  Series  (66  x  46),  Relief 

Maps:  The  World,  North  America,  South  America,  Asia, 

Europe,  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Series  (44  x  66):  The  World, 

North  America,  United  States,  South  America,  Asia,  Europe 

and  Africa. 
Stanford's  Library  Map  of  Europe. 

Sydow-Habenicht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  two  Hemispheres, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America  and  South  America  (six 
in  set). 

Walker's  Map  of  Boston. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  for  the  five 
months  ending  January  31,  1909.  These  are  preceded  by  tables  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  schools  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
four  preceding  years. 

These  tables  are  as  follows: 


Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  January  of  each  year  for  five  years : 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

280 

324 

238 

213 

210 

Latin  and  High  Schools. .. 

7,062 

7,376 

7,484 

8,045 

9,821 

79,676 

81,228 

S2.378 

82,848 

82,910 

Kindergartens  

5,164 

5,594 

5,520 

5,667 

5,453 

Totals  

92,182 

94,522 

95,620 

96,773 

98,394 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools 

during  the  five  months 

ending  the  thirty-fir6t  day  of  January  of  each  year  for  five  years: 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

306 

331 

243 

213 

212 

Latin  and  High  Schools. .. 

7,263 

7,604 

7,782 

8,296 

10,135 

79,256 

80,592 

82,428 

82,433 

82,971 

5,204 

5,490 

5,635 

5,597 

5,555 

Totals  

92,029 

94,017 

96,088 

96,539 

98,873 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  special  schools  during  the  terms  of  those 
schools  prior  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  of  each  year  for  five  years : 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  . . 

134 

154 

141 

141 

150 

5,235 

5,423 

3,913 

3,878 

4,751 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  

4,640 

5,877 

7,318 

8,264 

7,748 

Evening  Drawing  Schools  

678 

692 

718 

647 

760 

9 

12 

8 

12 

12 

Totals  

• 

10,696 

12,158 

12,098 

12,942 

13,421 

STATISTICS. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  regular  day  schools  on 
January  31, 1909,  was  1 ,621  greater  than  the  whole  number  belonging  on 
January  31,  1908;  this  is  289  less  than  the  average  annual  increase  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  table. 

In  the  same  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during 
the  half  year  ending  January  31,  1909,  was  greater  by  2,334  than  the 
average  number  belonging  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding- 
school  year;  this  number  is  386  greater  than  the  average  increase 
for  the  same  months  of  the  specified  years. 

In  the  Normal  School  there  are  two  more  teachers  than  the  number 
in  that  school  a  year  ago;  in  the  Latin  and  high  schools  there  are 
forty  more  teachers;  in  the  elementary  schools  there  are  sixty-one 
more  teachers,  and  in  the  kindergartens  there  are  five  more  teachers: 
a  net  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  additional  teachers. 

STRATTON  D.  BROOKS, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS 
September,  1908. 
Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 

Number  reported  as  attending  public  schools  

Number  reported  as  attending  private  schools  


SUMMARY. 
January  31,  1909. 
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5 

97.6 

210 

14 

156 

181 

337 

10,135 

9,613 

522 

94.8 

9,821 

65 

144 

1,740 

1,884 

82,971 

76,858 

6,113 

92.6 

82,910 

110 

212 

212 

5,555 

4,386 

1,169 

79.0 

5,453 

Totals  

190 

305 

2,144 

2,449 

98,873 

91,064 

7,809 

92.1 

98,394 

. . .  .111,450 
....  83,494 
. ...  17,060 
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Special  Schools. 


ft 


or  CtC 

fees  a 

<33 


tec 


Horace  Mann  

Spectacle  Island  

Evening  High,  Central: 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

Tuesday,  Thursday  

Other  Evening  High  

Evening  Elementary  

Evening  Industrial  

Totals  


395 


150 
12 

1,419 
1,120 
2,212 
7,748 
760 


134 
12 

1,159 

933 
1,592 
4,935 

521 


16 


260 
187 
(20 
2,813 
239 


13,421 


9,286 


1,135 


STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  TEACIIERS. 

Not  Included  in  the  Preceding  Tables. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Drawing  and  Manual  Training :  Director  and  Assistants 

Evening  and  Vacation  Schools:  Director  

Household  Science  and  Arts:  Supervisor  and  Teachers, 

Kindergartens:  Director  

Military  Drill:  Instructor  

Music:  Director  and  Assistants  

Physical  Training:  Director  and  Assistants  

Special  Classes :  Medical  Inspector  

Substitutes :  Supervisor  


46 


Totals 


133 


158 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1909. 


Schools. 


Average  Whole 
Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


> 


°3 

a  a 

<o  o 

P4 


Normal  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High.  ... 
Charlestown  High. 
Dorchester  High.. . 
East  Boston  High.. 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


to: 


122 
139 
403 
ISO 
1,108 


Girls'  High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  


High  School  of  Commerce, 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Koxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  


1,083 
186 
237 
135 


Totals. 


4,831 


•207 


244 
276 
848 
297 


1,407 


248 


602 
387 
402 


5,516 


212 
707 
598 
366 
415 
1,251 
477 
1,108 
1,407 

248 
526 
1,083 
788 
624 
537 


10,347 


5 

685 


113 
128 
382 
171 
1,057 


508 
1,049 
176 
220* 
126 


4,620 


202 


570 
227 
260 
79S 
281 


1,323 


226 


571 
362 
380 
5,200 


207 
6S5 
570 
340 
388 
1,180 
452 
1,057 
1,323 

226 
508 

1,049 
747 
582 
506 

9,820 


71 

25 
51 
S4 

22 
IS 
34 
41 
42 
31 
527 
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ADMISSIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1908,  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 

Number 
Admitted. 

Diploma 
Scholars 
June,  1908. 

Averaj 
Years. 

re  Age. 
Months. 

Brighton  High  

3 

3 

18 

5 

o 

17 

10  . 

15 

14 

18 

8 

East  Boston  High  

5 

4 

17 

11 

Girls'  High  

39 

37 

18 

6 

Roxburv  High  

16 

13 

18 

9 

12 

9 

17 

10 

7 

6 

18 

6 

Other  High  and  Latin  Schools  

10 

10 

18 

1 

9 

5 

24 

8 

118 

103 

18 

9 

ADMISSIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1908,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 


Admitted. 


Boys.  Girls. 


From 
Grammar 
Schools. 


From 
Other 
Sources. 


Totals. 


Average  Age. 


Years.  Months 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High   

English  High  

Girls'  High   

Girls'  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  

High  School  of  Com- 
merce  

Mechanic  Arts  High. . . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High... 


Totals   2,341 


2:33 


64 
91 

194 
76 

494 


293 
601 
111 
137 
47 


145 

383 
154 


734 
209 


311 

203 
192 


2,683 


195 
198 
151 
209 
508 
206 
447 
613 

183 

263 
542 
338 
300 
207 


4,360 


57 
10 
27 
69 
24 
47 
121 


255 
161 
236 
577 
230 
494 
734 

209 


422 
340 

239 


5,024 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns,  January  31,  19  09. 


Schools  . 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

o 
M 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

TAR 

714 

1,460 

686 

642 

1,328 

132 

91 

1  DO 

77 

843 

723 

72 

795 

48 

94 

566 

485 

1,051 

521 

444 

965 

86 

92 

1  129 

231 

1,360 

1,081 

210 

1,291 

69 

95 

Blackinton   

548 

521 

1,069 

507 

476 

9S3 

86 

92 

31  "2 

963 

1,275 

286 

902 

1,188 

87 

93 

328 

795 

1,123 

296 

736 

1,032 

91 

92 

827 

117 

944 

763 

97 

860 

84 

91 

Bunker  Hill  

455 

436 

891 

410 

387 

797 

94 

89 

OlO 

62S 

1,243 

574 

583 

1,157 

S6 

93 

AR1 

472 

933 

433 

434 

S67 

66 

93 

AG.*! 

470 

937 

439 

436 

875 

62 

93 

670 

610 

1,280 

618 

559 

1,177 

103 

92 

1  (P9 

903 

1,932 

939 

808 

1,747 

185 

91 

1,147 

1,437 

266 

1,070 

1,336 

101 

93 

1  227 

30S 

1,535 

1,148 

273 

1,421 

114 

93 

Dwight  

910 

304 

1,214 

840 

267 

1,107 

107 

91 

DDI 

680 

1,341 

615 

626 

1,241 

100 

93 

j.,oyu 

382 

2,072 

1,628 

359 

1,987 

S5 

96 

4  10 

652 

1,367 

659 

597 

1,256 

111 

92 

187 

940 

1,127 

161 

846 

1,007 

120 

89 

Francis  Parkman  

ooo 

304 

642 

318 

285 

603 

39 

94 

395 

1,225 

1,620 

357 

1,137 

1,494 

126 

92 

884 

142 

1,026 

S17 

124 

941 

85 

92 

653 

630 

1,283 

602 

583 

1,185 

9S 

92 

225 

1,040 

1,265 

215 

991 

1,206 

59 

95 

613 

609 

1,222 

561 

557 

1,118 

104 

91 

427 

409 

836 

391 

365 

756 

80 

90 

492 

1,543 

2,035 

453 

1,437 

1,890 

145 

93 

538 

514 

1,052 

493 

464 

957 

95 

91 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

614 

595 

1,209 

574 

552 

1,126 

83 

93 

1,015 

577 

1,592 

954 

53S 

1,492 

100 

94 

215 

924 

1,139 

194 

848 

1,042 

97 

91 

421 

365 

786 

404 

350 

754 

32 

96 

791 

604 

1,395 

728 

536 

1,264 

131 

91 

10 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns,  January  31,  1909. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

AVEKAGE 

Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

924 

203 

1,127 

879 

183 

I,Ub- 

65 

94 

815 

822 

1,637 

754 

754 

1,508 

129 

92 

473 

468 

941 

436 

430 

866 

75 

92 

606 

599 

1,205 

574 

558 

1,132 

73 

94 

1,103 

1,006 

2,109 

1,042 

944 

1,986 

123 

94 

421 

384 

805 

395 

357 

752 

53 

93 

706 

728 

1,434 

652 

667 

1,319 

115 

92 

1,077 

987 

2,064 

996 

894 

1,890 

174 

93 

379 

385 

764 

354 

354 

708 

56 

93 

145 

953 

1,098 

133 

897 

1,030 

68 

95 

546 

627 

1,173 

510 

584 

1,094 

79 

93 

994 

947 

1,941 

913 

851 

1,764 

177 

91 

Phillips  Brooks  

967 

972 

1,939 

908 

908 

1,816 

123 

93 

479 

481 

960 

446 

440 

886 

74 

92 

465 

462 

927 

428 

420 

848 

79 

91 

1,003 

267 

1,270 

911 

238 

1,149 

121 

90 

669 

171 

840 

620 

154 

774 

66 

92 

391 

365 

756 

362 

338 

700 

56 

93 

Roger  Wolcott  

784 

788 

1,572 

735 

735 

1,470 

102 

94 

865 

223 

1  088 

808 

196 

1  004 

84 

92 

153 

733 

886 

139 

692 

831 

55 

94 

644 

628 

1,272 

599 

576 

1,175 

97 

92 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

1,020 

209 

1,229 

974 

193 

1,167 

62 

95 

535 

528 

1,063 

495 

489 

984 

79 

92 

1,113 

1,070 

2,183 

1,035 

986 

2,021 

162 

93 

419 

375 

794 

386 

346 

732 

62 

92 

Wells  

721 

1,605 

2,326 

665 

1,512 

2,177 

149 

94 

Wendell  Phillips  

1,347 
743 

1,347 

1,281 

1,281 

66 

95 
93 

788 

1,531 

692 

726 

1,418 

113 

Winthrop  

151 

1,003 

1,154 

1  

133 

936 

1,069 

85 

93 

Totals  

42,878 

|  40,093 

1  82,971 

39,909 

36,949 

76,858 

6,113 

93 

STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTAKY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade,  January  31,  1909. 


Schools. 


Eighth  Grade. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Ungraded. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

92 

99 

132 

185 

1S6 

109 

132 

227 

311 

97 

132 

136 

137 

147 

70 

62 

53 

170 

88 

101 

125 

140 

111 

152 

175 

128 

156 

166 

16S 

147 

98 

157 

144 

187 

55 

192 

120 

96 

102 

64 

129 

148 

164 

85 

142 

140 

147 

123 

30 

194 

171 

223 

47 

98 

102 

98 

78 

49 

178 

196 

265 

43 

124 

93 

143 

143 

134 

92 

92 

100 

95 

95 

96 

93 

104 

24 

99 

129 

150 

97 

97 

137 

154 

147 

35 

136 

140 

1S5 

93 

137 

151 

152 

105 

97 

113 

96 

97 

151 

171 

188 

106 

83 

75 

97 

104 

120 

174 

169 

184 

46 

125 

159 

215 

93 

126 

175 

250 

215 

47 

259 

276 

414 

138 

190 

174 

188 

1S9 

188 

168 

209 

125 

169  ' 

197 

157 

197 

30 

169 

271 

205 

99 

103 

114 

158 

140 

34 

174 

182 

218 

126 

203 

179 

154 

144 

159 

169 

210 

99 

137 

153 

219 

281 

309 

18S 

270 

409 

143 

185 

125 

163 

191 

41 

150 

167 

199 

80 

158 

180 

137 

104 

39 

132 

116 

1S2 

57 

83 

S9 

50 

92 

74 

74 

114 

83 

149 

148 

154 

154 

62 

172 

230 

434 

89 

93 

185 

122 

133 

27 

123 

116 

132 

132 

133 

149 

152 

153 

2S 

163 

164 

191 

99 

138 

207 

200 

186 

137 

124 

165 

100 

145 

142 

152 

162 

159 

1S2 

184 

96 

105 

137 

94 

93 

90 

108 

63 

107 

123 

165 

240 

260 

210 

31S 

548 

47 

179 

103 

116 

133 

143 

135 

214 

134 

158 

193 

164 

131 

134 

131 

157 

127 

193 

345 

187 

235 

132 

141 

209 

45 

135 

155 

161 

155 

70 

9S 

143 

170 

86 

69 

81 

99 

109 

111 

108 

.  131 

142 

192 

152 

161 

193 

37 

153 

160 

199 

Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin.  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jelferson  

John  A.  Andrew  . . 


115 


90 


14 


15 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  Each  Grade,  January  31,  1909.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


C3 

u 

.£3 

*! 
OQ 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Henieuway.. . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

O.  H.  Perry  

O.  W.  Holmes  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  , 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtletf  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips.... 
William  E.  Russell.. 
Winthrop  


Totals. 


127 


95 
229 
108 
189 
97 
123 
128 
188 
126 
93 
96 
319 
200 
103 
97 
39 
71 
136 
193 
74 
162 
140 
80 
48 
152 
172 
162 
151 
140 


7,407 


95 
240 
101 

90 
178 
121 
137 
317 

99 

93 

97 
207 
194 
104 
143 

89 
110 

96 
164 
134 
148 
129 
136 
167 
106 

92 
157 
201 
198 


8,952 


94 
204 

87 
149 
141 
130 
144 
254 

77 
104 
192 
215 
229 
147 
105 
107 

88 

96 
157 
126 
101 
153 
202 

93 
200 

92 
139 
208 
196 
142 


9,597 


100 
214 

90 
168 
248 
117 
174 
223 

88 

83 
194 
221 
237 
119 
168 
103 
138 

79 
173 
136 
100 
124 
151 
141 
261 

97 
149 
299 
201 
152 


165 
185 
149 
332 
104 
204 
234 

89 
132 
145 
232 
234 
113 
100 
165 
166 

95 
191 
111 
101 
131 
111 
137 
305 
102 
195 
239 
198 
174 


10,006 


10,293 


S3 


34 


82 


28 
174 


104 

239 


108 


2,926 


141 

195 
95 
118 


64 
154 
259 

80 
147 
133 
238 
246 
105 
107 


■214 
115 

86 
184 
183 
110 
260 

67 


188 
43 


9,428 


17 'J 
150 


115 


234  281 
74 
151 
258 
66 
175 
130 
213 
267 
122 
105 
197 
66 
84 
206 
145 
86 
174 
169 
131 
283 
87 
453 


193 
128 


10,317 


24*5 
251 
190 
187 
449 

85 
208 
290 
150 
156 
172 
268 
356 
149 
119 
284 

80 

99 
257 
184 
102 
201 
181 
179 
413 

86 
556 


169 
154 


13,444 


116 


STATISTICS. 
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p:leme^tary  schools. 

Pupils  by  Ages,  January  31,  1909. 


SCHOOL8. 


Five  Years. 

Six  Years. 

Seven  Years. 

Eight  Years. 

Nine  Years. 

Ten  Years. 

Eleven  Years. 

Twelve  Years. 

Thirteen  Years. 

Fourteen  Years. 

Fifteen  Years. 

Sixteen  Years. 

Seventeen 

Years. 

Eighteen  Years 
and  over. 

o 

120 

142 

166 

168 

145 

146 

150 

160 

147 

88 

33 

7 

1 

1  473 

23 

34 

58 

86 

95 

115 

105 

117 

98 

72 

27 

4 

834 

58 

124 

116 

129 

114 

109 

119 

100 

88 

62 

31 

11 

1 

— 

1  062 

80 

130 

113 

143 

126 

173 

159 

177 

157 

80 

25 

1 

2 

1,366 

67 

124 

119 

128 

103 

115 

102 

111 

106 

64 

25 

4 

1 

1,070 

81 

156 

142 

161 

125 

126 

112 

124 

103 

70 

37 

15 

3 

1,255 

110 

145 

155 

146 

130 

92 

99 

108 

96 

51 

24 

11 

1 

1,168 

45 

6'J 

74 

78 

120 

118 

136 

124 

114 

55 

27 

3 

964 

68 

92 

89 

109 

90 

111 

91 

85 

95 

47 

18 

3 

1 

899 

81 

114 

127 

130 

129 

130 

131 

134 

142 

85 

32 

7 

1 

1,243 

40 

95 

99 

113 

85 

114 

100 

115 

84 

63 

27 

4 

3 

944 

42 

59 

71 

79 

106 

145 

135 

108 

97 

81 

32 

7 

A 

968 

115 

118 

133 

113 

133 

154 

141 

156 

132 

74 

20 

5 

1  296 

134 

212 

219 

259 

234 

219 

182 

179 

185 

84 

25 

11 

2 

1  945 

87 

150 

153 

162 

171 

145 

139 

180 

130 

82 

39 

5 

1 

1  444 

110 

154 

165 

176 

169 

162 

170 

150 

139 

86 

46 

7 

1 

1,535 

85 

136 

139 

151 

129 

118 

123 

114 

111 

83 

34 

9 

2 

1,235 

67 

144 

134 

170 

140 

161 

139 

155 

126 

70 

25 

11 

2 

1,344 

170 

211 

210 

191 

215 

221 

209 

214 

224 

133 

51 

10 

3 

2,065 

96 

127 

127 

1">7 

•150 

156 

130 

146 

163 

83 

22 

6 

1 

1,364 

44 

102 

98 

134 

138 

91 

115 

120 

136 

84 

43 

18 

5 

1,128 

44 

71 

77 

62 

75 

70 

54 

77 

52 

39 

10 

1 

1 

633 

115 

217 

184 

193 

164 

134 

134 

171 

139 

91 

33 

9 

2 

1,586 

67 

71 

108 

124 

113 

123 

116 

120 

115 

41 

19 

3 

1  020 

89 

125 

149 

148 

153 

147 

126 

133 

118 

56 

17 

4 

1  265 

99 

100 

136 

107 

143 

132 

120 

152 

127 

88 

44 

7 

1 

1  256 

87 

130 

134 

135 

152 

121 

114 

119 

119 

72 

29 

13 

1 

1  226 

38 

74 

69 

81 

102 

94 

88 

94 

78 

54 

24 

4 

800 

200 

282 

237 

259 

245 

208 

172 

159 

133 

94 

35 

9 

1 

2,034 

82 

125 

113 

115 

114 

102 

135 

104 

114 

45 

18 

2 

1 

1,070 

71 

107 

116 

144 

137 

126 

150 

130 

109 

69 

31 

10 

•> 

1,202 

88 

115 

125 

167 

166 

165 

195 

203 

182 

111 

41 

9 

•1 

1,569 

54 

104 

121 

114 

115 

131 

118 

121 

115 

86 

48 

11 

6 

1,147 

61 

90 

•82 

91 

83 

90 

86 

71 

78 

45 

15 

2 

794 

81 

124 

150 

144 

15S 

160 

152 

149 

141 

87 

31 

12 

1,389 

Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. 


Christopher  Gib 

son  , 


Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett. . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. 
Franklin  


Frederic  W.  Lin- 
coln  


Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam. .. 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce. . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Pupils  by  Ages,  January  31,  1909.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


-  « 

-  -- 


a  r 

S     ■  Z 

-  r.  ■ 

1?.  $ 


Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  


Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  


Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  


Phillips  Brooks.. 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw. . 

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. . 

Warren  

Washington  


Washington 
Allston  


Wells  

Wendell  Phillips.. 
William  E.Russell. 
Winthrop  


Totals. 


89 

129 

131 

140 

124 

119 

129 

111 

93 

52 

13 

1 

102 

182 

169 

168 

192 

181 

222 

188 

137 

79 

39 

4 

55 

106 

117 

104 

109 

103 

108 

104 

69 

40 

23 

4 

75 

109 

103 

121 

131 

144 

130 

143 

133 

69 

25 

170 

254 

264 

230 

229 

230 

217 

226 

160 

115 

22 

4 

46 

51 

49 

69 

75 

98 

89 

116 

f  96 

88 

30 

10 

84 

127 

149 

126 

142 

170 

144 

159 

152 

107 

52 

13 

134 

218 

216 

218 

226 

208 

202 

256 

180 

133 

56 

8 

52 

70 

78 

87 

75 

92 

85 

75 

42 

29 

11 

52 

100 

95 

127 

118 

151 

131 

116 

106 

53 

14 

2 

81 

119 

140 

124 

125 

12S 

138 

124 

96 

53 

24 

4 

120 

217 

214 

239 

193 

196 

204 

191 

151 

127 

59 

14 

167 

223 

237 

250 

204 

209 

200 

208 

152 

83 

25 

4 

61 

88 

95 

120 

125 

103 

111 

108 

74 

65 

10 

1 

37 

83 

93 

97 

104 

129 

9S 

99 

95 

88 

39 

5 

106 

155 

132 

179 

120 

129 

119 

113 

93 

69 

29 

15 

23 

46 

65 

84 

86 

98 

140 

117 

107 

77 

22 

5 

29 

70 

74 

95 

76 

77 

75 

99 

73 

66 

26 

3 

113 

173 

198 

191 

162 

161 

160 

112 

117 

85 

55 

21 

64 

121 

119 

113 

110 

114 

120 

123 

120 

55 

23 

8 

35 

70 

77 

93 

84 

112 

», 

lol 

107 

50 

24 

6 

72 

159 

153 

152 

131 

154 

116 

121 

120 

65 

23 

4 

78 

146 

146 

142 

133 

119 

108 

131 

113 

71 

21 

4 

69 

117 

92 

120 

116 

138 

112 

102 

95 

46 

21 

5 

177 

193 

222 

239 

248 

226 

226 

246 

180 

137 

47 

11 

26 

63 

65 

93 

86 

107 

92 

109 

76 

56 

18 

4 

227 

327 

363 

355 

243 

200 

144 

152 

144 

99 

41 

20 

1 

43 

121 

215 
163 

235 

262 

219 

149 

66 

20 

83 

132 

147 

1S4 

163 

173 

152 

146 

101 

32 

54 

93 

85 

91 

110 

140 

144 

150 

144 

78 

35 

8 

5,380 

8,314 

8.597 

9,261 

8,928 

9,123 

8,827 

9,004 

7,916 

4,973  1,981 

1 

488 

86 


15  82,910 


STATISTICS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
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Number  and  Bank  of  Teachers;  Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding 
Principal,  January  31,  1909. 


Schools. 


OD  - 


it 


-  **2 

Isl 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. 

Comlns   

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  


29 

34 

1,460 

44.2 

15 

20 

843 

44.4 

20 

25 

1,051 

43.8 

26 

1 

33 

1,360 

42.5 

21 

25 

1,069 

44  5 

24 

29 

1,275 

45.5 

22 

26 

1,123 

44.9 

17 

22 

944 

44.9 

16 

1 

21 

891 

44.6 

23 

28 

1,243 

46.0 

15 

21 

933 

46.7 

17 

21 

937 

46  9 

24 

29 

1,280 

45.7 

36 

42 

1,932 

47.1 

27 

33 

1,437 

44.9 

27 

1 

35 

1,535 

45.1 

21 

1 

28 

1,214 

45.0 

25 

30 

1,341 

46.2 

39 

47 

2,072 

45.0 

25 

30 

1,367 

47.1 

21 

25 

1,127 

47.0 

12 

14 

642 

49.4 

29 

34 

1,620 

49.1 

18 

23 

1,026 

46.6 

24 

29 

1,283 

45. S 

24 

2S 

1,265 

46.9 

22 

26 

1,222 

48.9 

16 

20 

836 

44.0 

40 

46 

2,035 

45.2 

IS 

24 

1,052 

45.7 

22 

28 

1,209 

44.8 

28 

.35 

1,592 

46.8 

23 

1 

28 

1,139 

42.2 

15 

IS 

786 

46.2 

24 

29 

1,395 

49.8 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  etc.,  January  31,  1909.- 


Concluded. 


Schools. 


5  03 


£  a 


Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Ilemeuway  

Mather  

Minot  

Xorcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.. 

Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  


Phillips  Brooks  , 

Prescott  

Prince  

Qnincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  , 

Thomas  N.Hart  

Warren  

Washington  , 

Washington  Allston .. , 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Winthrop  


Totals. 


76 


C5 


39 


1,540 


*1 


10 


1,884 


Teachers  of  Disciplinary  Classes. 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Diploma  Scholars,  June,  1908.    Number  of  these  Admitted  to  High  and 
Latin   Schools,  September,  1908. 


Schools. 


Diplomas. 


2*J 

=  -  - 


Schools. 


Diplomas. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett. . . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  


21 
130 

51 
122 

36 


121 
84 


46 
45 
48 
46 
133 


70 


39 
156 
100 
122 
72 
94 
65 
84 
55 
115 
90- 
77 
98 
96 
133 
121 
84 
129 
97 
93 
75 
76 
92 
103 


105 

93 


121 
108 


21 
94 
80 
78 
39 
60 
38 
5S 
29 
85 
46 
54 
55 
53 

102 
80 
37 

100 
56 
5S 
49 
43 
60 
5S 
56 
32 
92 
37 
56 
98 
49 
45 
39 
29 


Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather  

Mlnot  

Norcross  


Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  


Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  '  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner. .. 

Thomas  X.  Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Wash.  Allaton  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips. .. 
William  E.  Russell 

Winthrop  

Horace  Mann  

Spectacle  Island. .. 


115 
42 
31 
67 
54 
61 
90 
20 


91 
132 
28 
43 
30 
63 
15 

64 


121 

69 


Totals 


3.000 


124 
34 
59 
66 
64 
67 
95 


86 

128 
140 
54 
56 


.314 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  <31,  1909. 


Districts. 

Number  oi 
Teachers. 

AVERAGE 

Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  Years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date.  | 

Boys: 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams  

4 

54 

71 

125 

43 

53 

96 

29 

77 

87 

37 

124 

Agassiz  

2 

27 

19 

46 

22 

15 

37 

9 

80 

19 

20 

39 

3 

31 

31 

62 

23 

23 

46 

16 

74 

30 

35 

65 

Blackinton  

4 

60 

47 

107 

45 

34 

28 

74 

86 

20 

106 

Bowditch  

4 

49 

43 

92 

43 

35 

78 

14 

85 

55 

34 

89 

Bowdoin  

4 

60 

61 

121 

46 

43 

89 

32 

74 

85 

34 

119 

Brimmer  

2 

26 

27 

53 

19 

19 

3S 

15 

72 

32 

22 

54 

Bunker  Hill... 

2 

21 

25 

46 

15 

15 

30 

16 

65 

41 

7 

48 

Chapman   

4 

60 

40 

100 

48 

31 

79 

21 

79 

65 

31 

96 

Chas.  Sumner, 

4 

45 

51 

96 

36 

41 

77 

19 

80 

63 

24 

87 

Chris.  Gibson, 

3 

34 

35 

69 

29 

27 

56 

13 

81 

44 

22 

66 

Comins  

5 

79 

70 

149 

61 

50 

111 

38 

74 

77 

77 

154 

Dearborn  

2 

33 

25 

5S 

25 

18 

43 

15 

74 

38 

15 

53 

4 

53 

50 

103 

43 

40 

83 

20 

81 

71 

31 

102 

Dudley  

3 

41 

48 

89 

36 

41 

77 

12 

87 

68 

13 

81 

Dwight  

4 

40 

46 

86 

31 

34 

65 

21 

76 

74 

16 

90 

Edw.  Everett.. 

2 

25 

27 

52 

19 

22 

41 

11 

79 

45 

16 

61 

Eliot  

4 

54 

50 

104 

48 

44 

92 

12 

88 

84 

20 

104 

Emerson  

2 

32 

29 

61 

26 

23 

49 

12 

80 

33 

23 

56 

Everett  

2 

19 

20 

39 

13 

14 

27 

12 

69 

11 

25 

36 

F.  Parkman.. 

2 

30 

22 

52 

25 

17 

42 

10 

81 

32 

20 

52 

Franklin  

4 

45 

52 

97 

36 

41 

77 

20 

79 

78 

20 

98 

F.  W.  Lincoln, 

2 

39 

21 

60 

29 

13 

42 

18 

70 

50 

11 

61 

Frothingham. . 

2 

22 

38 

60 

18 

32 

50 

10 

83 

39 

20 

59 

Gaston  

2 

27 

26 

53 

23 

22 

45 

8 

85 

37 

14 

51 

Geo.  Putnam. . 

2 

30 

21 

51 

25 

17 

42 

9 

82 

31 

10 

41 

Gilbert  Stuart, 

3 

55 

40 

95 

40 

29 

69 

26 

73 

54 

19 

73 

Hancock  

10 

124 

155 

279 

104 

128 

232 

47 

83 

225 

53 

278 

Harvard  

4 

47 

61 

108 

35 

50 

85 

23 

79 

'  86 

24 

110 

H.  L.  Pierce  . . 

4 

39 

52 

91 

32 

42 

74 

17 

81 

70 

31 

101 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

4 

58 

46 

104 

47 

36 

83 

21 

80 

85 

15 

100 

2 

31 

23 

54 

24 

17 

41 

13 

76 

41 

13 

54 

Jefferson  

4 

47 

45 

92 

33 

33 

66 

26 

72 

70 

34 

104 

STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1908.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 


Average 
Whole  Number. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total, 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


"  93 


b  e 
ft 


J.  A.  Andrew, 

2 

31 

16 

47 

23 

11 

34 

13 

72 

35 

11 

46 

Lawrence  

4 

47 

53 

100 

40 

41 

81 

19 

SI 

81 

19 

100 

Lewis  

5 

64 

63 

127 

50 

51 

101 

26 

79 

108 

26 

134 

Longfellow  . . . 

2 

30 

23 

53 

23 

18 

41 

12 

77 

32 

25 

57 

4 

47 

55 

102 

40 

47 

87 

15 

85 

73 

23 

96 

8 

115 

97 

212 

93 

74 

167 

45 

79 

143 

64 

207 

Martin  

'2 

29 

34 

63 

25 

27 

52 

11 

83 

34 

21 

55 

Mary  Hemen- 

way  

4 

60 

55 

115 

43 

39 

82 

33 

71 

75 

35 

110 

Mtither  

4 

49 

"49 

98 

37 

36 

73 

25 

74 

19 

94 

Minot 

1 

28 

15 

43 

22 

11 

33 

10 

77 

23 

23 

46 

Norcross  

2 

19 

19 

38 

15 

16 

31 

82 

22 

5 

27 

Oliver  Hazard 

2 

30 

25 

55 

27 

22 

49 

6 

89 

42 

16 

58 

Oliver  Wendell 

7 

76 

85 

161 

63 

70 

133 

28 

83 

95 

48 

143 

PhillipsBrooks 

5 

88 

57 

145 

72 

45 

117 

28 

80 

84 

63 

147 

2 

27 

29 

56 

20 

22 

42 

14 

75 

46 

10 

56 

2 

22 

25 

47 

19 

19 

38 

9 

81 

39 

17 

56 

Quincy  

4 

54 

56 

110 

43 

46 

89 

21 

81 

89 

24 

113 

Rice . . 

] 

17 

14 

31 

12 

*  11 

23 

g 

74 

24 

g 

o- 

Robert  G.Shaw 

3 

30 

28 

58 

25 

22 

47 

11 

81 

42 

14 

00 

Roger  Wolcott, 

5 

74 

68 

142 

60 

52 

112 

30 

79 

101 

49 

150 

Sherwin  

3 

50 

60 

110 

42 

51 

93 

17 

85 

90 

26 

116 

3 

43 

34 

36 

26 

62 

15 

81 

40 

27 

67 

Thomas  Gard- 

5 

57 

61 

118 

43 

47 

90 

28 

73 

74 

31 

105 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

4 

55 

41 

96 

46 

33 

79 

17 

82 

64 

29 

93 

Warren  

4 

58 

44 

102 

43 

32 

75 

27 

74 

42 

66 

98 

Washington . . . 

4 

62 

49 

111 

52 

39 

91 

20 

82 

62 

45 

107 

Washington 

2 

25 

23 

48 

21 

20 

41 

7 

85 

23 

25 

48 

Wells  

6 

73 

83 

156 

60 

65 

125 

31 

80 

117 

40 

157 

William  E. 

Russell  

2 

25 

20 

45 

19 

14 

33 

12 

73 

28 

11 

39 

1 

23 

12 

35 

16 

8 

24 

11 

69 

23 

5 

28 

Totals  

212 

2,845 

2,710 

5,555 

2,272 

2,114 

4,386 

1,169 

79 

3.S32 

1,621 

5.453 

20  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

Under 
4 

Years. 

4 

Years. 

5 

Years. 

6 

Years. 

Y  7 

8 

Years. 

O 

1  eais. 

So 

All  Grades . . . .  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

I 

r. 

0 
0 

i 

it 

s 

Fifth-year  \ 
Class. | 

Fourth-year  ( 
Class.  / 

Third-year  I 
Class.  / 

Second-year  ( 
Class.  | 

First-year  I 
Class.  / 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Bovs. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Totals   

Elementary  Schools. 

Ninth  Grade  . .  j 
Eighth  Grade.  { 
Seventh  Grade  j 
Sixth  Grade  . .  j 
Fifth  Grade...  j 
Fourth  Grade,  j 
Ungraded  —  | 
Third  Grade  . .  j 
Second  Grade,  j 
First  Grade...  j 

Special  Classes  j 

Disciplinary 

Classes.. . 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

3 

Boys. 
Girls. 

3 

77 

89 

Boys. 
Girls. 

57 
76 

905 
961 

Boys. 
Girls. 

34 

45 

1,092 
1,107 

1,824 
1,694 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 
11 

54 
47 

236 
173 

1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

35 
33 

1,116 
1,214 

1,980 
1,970 

1,119 

996 

Boys. 
Girls. 

2 
3 

1,377 
1,343 

2,237 
2,075 

1,286 
1,055 

399 
307 

Boys. 
Girls. 

9 

2,752 
2,618 

2,977 
2,544 

1,011 
841 

256 
264 

70 
55 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 

2 

1 

5 
2 

5 
9 

11 
7 

1 

17 

5,380 

8,314 

8,597 

9;261 

8,928 

-  » 

»  a 
t « 

at 

-  60 

All  Classes —  j 

Bovs. 
Girls. 

285 
287 

1,664 
1,596 

798 
745 

41 

32 

3 
2 

572 

3,260 

1,543 

73 

5 



T 

572 

3,277 

6,923 

8,387|  8,602 

9,261 

8,928 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  JANUARY  31,  1909. 


io 

Years. 

11 

Years. 

12 

Years. 

13 

Years. 

14 

Years. 

15 

Years. 

16 

Years. 

17 

Years. 

18 

Years. 

19 

Years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

18 



25 

23 
33 

64 
75 

151 
114 

124 
129 

149 
101 

82 
69 

58 
33 

28 
16 

686 
589 

1 



1 

56 

139 

265 

253 

250 

151 

91 

44 

1,275 

3 

2 

4 

9 

339 
389 

615 
691 

1,104 
1 ,248 

3 

26 
oy 

95 
100 

123 

117 

Hi 

92 

5b 

1 

7 
7 

58 
57 

177 
217 

202 
266 

127 
110 

43 
34 

12 
13 

252 
326 

96 
103 

289 
354 

411 

444 

194 
243 

79 
69 

23 
22 

29 
26 

517 

706 

643 
722 

333 
327 

112 

92 

14 

21 

24 

i 

1,924 
2,227 

55 

604 

1,436 

2,130 

1,994 

1,366 

662 



305 

8,.~i46 

2 
4 

19 

-O 

31 
74 

50 
78 

29 
40 

10 

20 

2 
2 

143 
246 

8 

A 
4 

85 
115 

611 

ooy 

1,104 
1  162 

1.123 
1  087 

545 
589 

126 
176 

20 
35 

4 

3,626 
3,781 

103 
Vu 

678 
i  yo 

1,367 

J  ,0-1 

1,361 

1  Oil 

1,-44 

752 

£77 

218 
025 

52 
07 

g 

0 
y 

1 

4,541 

4, 'ill 

4,973 
4,624 

1 

0 

797 

QA  \ 

1,503 

L,r>l  i 

1,327 
1 ,194 

856 

328 

66 

00 

12 

1  A 
14 

3 
2 

1,706 

1,000 

1,247 
1  1  no 

1, 

765 

dA  (\ 
040 

364 

Q07 

133 

1  HQ 
10O 

34 

10 

6 
j 

5,217 

4,  1  O  J 

5,402 

4,o:Jl 

1,274 
1,095 

639 
541 

293 
258 

159 

QA 

66 
44 

16 

8 

4 

5 

1 

35o 

07si 
bio 

307 

ilO 

281 
no 

223 
169 

125 

Ql 

yi 

61 

OO 

10 
13 

2 

] 
1 

1,666 

1  0<:ft 
l,ZOU 

4,748 
4,680 

403 
or>y 

70 
71 

18 

4 

6 

3 
i 

91 

Bo 

13 

24 

5 
6 

3 
a 

1 

5,414 
4,903 

0 

14 

8 
3 

2 
1 

2 

7,094 
6,350 

1 

7 

11 

9 
8 

6 
10 

5 
{> 

3 
1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

59 
67 

35 

82, 910 



5 

9 

7 

& 

4 

1 

9,12:5 

8,827 

9,004 

7,916 

4,973 

1,981 

488 

86 

15 

2,791 
2,662 

5,453 

9,124 

8,852 

9,115 

8,659 

6,674 

4,364 

2,732 

1,597 

768 

3111 

98,184 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Number  of  Pupils  promoted  to  the  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Jive  months 
ending  January  31,  1909. 


Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  — 
Christopher  Gibson . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . 
Franklin  


Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam . 
Gilbert  Stuart . . . 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Hugh  O'Brien  . . . 
Hyde  


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

43 

52 

95 

20 

19 

39 

24 

18 

42 

31 

39 

70 

35 

40 

75 

33 

37 

70 

14 

42 

18 

15 

33 

45 

32 

77 

33 

42 

75 

15 

23 

38 

63 

49 

112 

13 

24 

37 

35 

27 

62 

33 

41 

74 

27 

34 

61 

17 

23 

40 

35 

45 

80 

29 

24 

53 

19 

20 

39 

22 

18 

40 

44 

30 

74 

26 

12 

38 

16 

24 

40 

23 

13 

36 

23 

13 

36 

31 

29 

60 

75 

81 

156 

34 

38 

72 

37 

35 

72 

45 

42 

87 

12 

28 

40 

Districts. 


Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks   

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  AYolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.. 

Wells  

William  E.  Russell.. .. 
Winthrop  


Totals 


34 

34 

68 

22 

22 

44 

36 

32 

68 

65 

61 

126 

19 

13 

32 

30 

35 

65 

71 

82 

153 

16 

20 

36 

47 

37 

84 

49 

44 

93 

22 

11 

33 

16 

15 

31 

20 

21 

41 

70 

68 

138 

52 

48 

100 

19 

20 

39 

20 

15 

35 

28 

33 

61 

20 

12 

32 

23 

29 

52 

52 

52 

104 

42 

38 

80 

35 

25 

60 

38 

29 

67 

38 

24 

62 

33 

40 

73 

46 

43 

89 

16 

15 

31 

62 

49 

111 

20 

19 

39 

14 

4 

18 

2,059 

1,971 

4,030 

STATISTICS. 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  professional  preparation  of  2461  of  the 
teachers  who  were  in  the  schools  in  June.  1908. 


Schools. 


o 

2"° 

a  o 

b> 

"<!  £ 

r-    ^  <D 


Normal  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin.   

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High   

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Girls'  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

High  School  of  Commerce  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Koxbury  High  , 

South  Boston  High  ,  

West  Roxbury  High  

Totals,  High  Schools  


Districts. 

Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson.   

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  


Carried  forward 


19 


40 


40 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 


a 


5  =  5 


*3 


Brought  forward . 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Horace  Mann  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenwey  

Mather  

Minot  

Xorcross  

O.  H.  Perry  

O.  W.  Holmes  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw.  .  .  . 

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner. . . . 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren   

Washington  

Washington  Allston . . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell.. . 
Winthrop  


Totals,  Elementary  Schools 
Totals  for  all  Schools  


50 
56 


49 
1 
4 
2 
7 
1 


140 
186 


1,803  109 
1,897  322 


STATISTICS. 
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RECORD  OF  SIGHT  AND  HEARING  TESTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  examination  of  school 
children  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  502,  Acts  of  1906, 
in  so  far  as  the  chapter  relates  to  defective  sight  and  hearing: 


1907.  1908. 


1909. 


10. 

11. 


Number  of  children  examined  

Number  defective  in  sight  

Number  defective  in  hearing  

Number  defective  in  both  sight  and  hearing, 

Number  normal  in  sight  

Number  normal  in  hearing  

Number  normal  in  both  sight  and  hearing. . 
Number  of  parents  and  guardians  notified, 
Number  of  cases  corrected  since  last  exam- 
ination: 

a.  Sight  


83,509 
26,435 
6,829 


22,549 


b.  Hearing  

Number  of  pupils  now  wearing  glasses  

Number  of  pupils  whose  vision  has  been 
brought  within  normal  standards  by 
wearing  glasses  


82,255 
19,723 
6,329 
2,877 
62,532 
75,926 


18,544 


82,944 
18,838 
4,129 
1,866 
64,106 
78,815 
59,977 
15,183 


5,084 
1,213 
8,535 


5,190 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1909 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  7,  1909. 

As  required  by  section  278  of  the  Regulations,  I  respectfully 
submit  for  approval  the  reappointments  contained  in  the 
appended  list  for  the  school  year  1909-1910. 

This  list  presents  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  which 
decided  the  number  and  rank  of  the  teachers  to  which  each 
school  is  entitled,  the  number  of  teachers  authorized,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  employed. 

TEACHERS  IN  EXCESS. 

There  are  two  teachers  who  have  been  employed  during  the 
school  year  1908-1909  whose  reappointment  cannot  be  made 
under  the  Regulations.    They  are: 

High  School  of  Commerce. — One  special  assistant  . 
East  Boston  High  School. — One  assistant  instructor. 

I  recommend  that  a  special  assistant  be  allowed  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  and  that  the  extra  teacher  in  the 
East  Boston  High  School  be  reappointed  with  a  temporary 
assignment  to  that  school,  and  that  she  be  transferred  at  tin1 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  to  a  school  in  which  a 
vacancy  then  exists,  if  the  East  Boston  High  School  is  not 
then  entitled  under  the  Regulations  to  this  teacher. 

TEACHERS  WITH  EXCESSIVE  RANK. 

I  recommend  that  teachers  with  higher  rank  than  the 
Regulations  allow  be  reappointed  for  the  school  year  1909- 
1910,  as  follows: 
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.  JUNIOR  MASTERS. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  schools,  because  the  number 
of  pupils  is  so  near  that  required  by  the  Regulations;  said 
teachers  to  be  transferred  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year  to  schools  in  which  vacancies  then  exist,  if  the  schools 
to  which  they  are  now  assigned  are  not  then  entitled  under 
the  Regulations  to  teachers  of  this  rank: 

Charlestown  High  School. — One. 
High  School  of  Commerce. — One. 

FIRST  ASSISTANTS,  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  following-named  school,  because  the  number  next 
year  will  undoubtedly  justify  their  retention: 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. — Three. 

ASSISTANT  PRINCIPALS. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  schools,  in  place  of  a  first 
assistant  to  which  the  school  is  entitled  under  the  Regulations : 

Brighton  High  School. — One. 
Dorchester  High  School. — One. 
Roxbury  High  School. — One. 
South  Boston  High  School. — One. 

SUB-MASTERS. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts,  to  take  charge 
of  pupils  of  grades  above  the  third : 

Blackinton. — One. 
Eliot. — One. 
Mary  Hemenvoay. — One. 
Phillips  Brooks. — One. 
Quincy. — One. 
Roger  Wolcott. — One. 
Thomas  Gardner. — One. 
VCendell  Phillips. — One. 
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FIRST  ASSISTANTS,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  (the  position  is  to 
be  abolished  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents) : 

Adams. — One. 

Bigelow. — One. 

Bowdoin. — One. 

Chapman. — One. 

Charles  Sumner. — One. 

Comins. — One. 

Dearborn. — One. 

Dudley. — One. 

Edward  Everett. — One. 

Emerson. — One. 

Frothingham . — One. 

Harvard. — One. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. — One. 

Hugh  O'Brien. — One. 

John  A.  Andrew. — One. 

Longfellow. — One. 

Lyman. — One. 

Mary  Hemenway. — One. 

Mather. — One. 

Nor  cross. — One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. — One. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. — One. 

Phillips  Brooks. — One. 

Rice. — One. 

Robert  G.  Shaw. — One. 

Shurtleff.— One. 

Warren. — One. 

Washington. — One. 

Washington  Allston. — One. 

William  E.  Russell. — One. 
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FIRST  ASSISTANTS,  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  (the  position  is  to 
be  abolished  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents) : 

Eliot. — One. 
Hancock. — One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. — One. 
Lewis. — One. 
Sherwin. — One. 
Washington. — One. 


There  has  been  employed  during  the  school  year  1908-1909 
an  instructor  of  higher  rank  than  the  Regulations  authorize, 
and  for  whose  continued  employment  in  that  higher  rank,  in 
the  school  in  which  he  now  is,  no  good  and  sufficient  reason 
appears,  as  follows : 

Lewis  District. — One  sub-master. 

I  recommend  that  this  instructor  be  re-elected  and  continued 
in  his  present  rank,  without  assignment  to  any  particular 
district,  and  that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to  place 
him  in  a  school  in  which  there  is  a  vacancy  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  establish  ungraded 
classes  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  by  the  Regulations, 
for  the  school  year  1909-1910,  each  district  named  not  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  such  classes  than  that  stated: 
Adams,  three;  Bigelow,  three;  Blackinton,  two;  Brimmer, 
four;  Eliot,  nine;  Franklin,  two;  Hancock,  seven;  Hyde,  two; 
Lawrence,  two;  Lewis,  two;  Lyman,  four;  Norcross,  two; 
Quincy,  two;  Rice,  two;  ShurtlefT,  two;  Washington,  five; 
Wells,  three;  Wendell  Phillips,  seven;  Winthrop,  three. 

STRATTON  D.  BROOKS, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION. 
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REAPPOINTMENTS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   214 

Average  whole  number  belonging   210 

Teachers. — Xow  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master,  Head  of  a  Department:  History,  Charles  M. 
Lamprey;  First  Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department:  English, 
Katharine  H.  Shute;  Supervisor  of  Practice,  Gertrude  E. 

Bigelow  3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Master,  Head  of 
a  Department:  Science,  Leonard  O.  Packard;  Assistant, 
Gertrude  Weeks  2 

—  15 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   738 

Average  whole  number  belonging   673 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers        ....  23 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Masters,  Heads  of  Departments:  History,  Patrick  T. 
Campbell;  Latin,  John  K.  Richardson;  Junior  Masters,  William 
F.  Rice,  Charles  F.  Winslow;  Instructor,  Stacy  B.  Southworth,  5 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Junior  Masters, 

Louis  W.  Arnold,  Joseph  L.  Powers    .       .  -    .      .      .      .  2 
On  Probation. — Assistant  Instructors,  George  F.  Burt,  Henry 
R.  Gardner,  Leon  O.  Glover  3 

—  23 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   618 

Average  whole  number  belonging   590 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of 

physical  training   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  History, 
Florence  Dix;  English,  Abby  C.  Howes;  French,  Helen  A. 

Stuart;  Assistant,  Adeline  G.  Simmons  4 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Junior  Master, 
Fred  H.  Cowan;  Assistant,  Rosalie  Y.  Abbot         ...  2 
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On  Probation. — Master,  Head  of  a  Department :  Mathematics, 
Ernest  G.  Hapgood;  Assistants,  Alice  M.  Smith,  Mary  R. 
Stark;  Assistant  Instructors,  Cora  B.  Mudge,  Eva  Z. 
Prichard   5 

—  19 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   381 

Average  whole  number  belonging   359 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  13   regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of 

physical  training,  and  1  special  assistant        ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department:  English, 
Mariette  F.  Allen;  Assistant,  Cornelia  H.  Stone;  Special 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  George  F. 
Hatch;  Special  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Sara  L.  Shaw,  4 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant 

Instructor,  Frankie  E.  Sullivan  1 

On  Probation. — Special  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial 
Branches,  Annie  E.  Goodman;  Special  Assistant,  Mabel  S. 
Blackman  2 

—  15 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   442 

Average  whole  number  belonging   400 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of 

physical  training   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department:  History, 

Lotta  A.  Clark  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Junior  Master, 
Philip  Goodrich;  Special  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial 

Branches,  Bernadette  M.  White  2 

On  Probation. — First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments: 
English,  Abby  M.  Thompson;  Modern  Languages,  Margaret 
T.  Wise;  Junior  Masters,  Carleton  E.  Preston,  John  W.  Regan; 
Assistant  Instructors,  Clio  M.  Chilcott,  Maud  M.  Cunningham, 
Katharine  E.  Leonard;  Special  Instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Miriam  Harris  8 

—  15 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   1,287 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,242 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  39  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ohysical  training,  and  1  special  assistant   42 
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Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .      .  .26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  English, 
Louisa  E.  Humphrey;  French,  Katherine  K.  Marlow;  German, 
Anna  M.  Fries;  Assistant,  Jane  E.  Gormley  ....  4 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Lilian  G.  Marr,  Edith  A.  Mayberry; 
Special  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Rollin 
H.  Fisher;  Special  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing, Joseph  H.  Hawes;  Special  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Ward,    .  6 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Sarah  L.  OToole,  Elizabeth  M. 
Wood;  Assistant  Instructors,  Harriet  V.  Elliott,  Lena  A. 
Glover,  Florence  M.  Homer;  Special  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Lucy  G.  Annable  6 

—  42 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   499 

Average  whole  number  belonging   466 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  French, 
Lucy  R.  Beadle;  History,  Alma  F.  Silsby;  Mathematics, 
Gracia  E.  Read;  Assistant  Instructor,  Edith  Rose  .  .  .  4 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Lucretia  E.  Berry,  M.  Ursula  Magrath;  Special  Instructor, 
in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training;  Augustus  F.  Rose  .  .  3 
On  Probation. — Junior  Master,  Alfred  M.  Butler;  Special 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Marjorie  Bouve    ...  2 

—  17 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   1,145 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,092 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers       ....  35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Junior  Master,  Edward  P.  O'Hara      ....  1 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Junior  Masters, 
Edwin  F.  A.  Benson,  John  A.  Marsh;  Instructors,  John  E. 
Denham,  Frank  E.  Lakey;  Assistant  Instructor,  Joseph  P. 

Cady  5 

On  Probation. — Instructors,  William  W.  Gallagher,  John  E.  J. 
Kelley,  Bertram  C.  Richardson;  Assistant  Instructors,  Harry 
E.  Bryant,  Thomas  E.  Winston  5 

—  33 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Average  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers. — Entitled  to  43  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 
physical  training  

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  Foreign 
Languages,  Sarah  A.  Shorey;  Mathematics,  Parnell  S.  Murray; 
Science,  Laura  B.  White;  Assistant,  Emma  M.  George; 
Assistant  Instructor,  Mary  A.  M.  Papineau;  Special  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Drawing,  Margaret  J.  Patterson.       ...  6 

T o  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — First  Assistant, 
Head  of  a  Department:  History,  Emma  G.  Shaw;  Junior 
Master,  Francis  A.  Smith;  Assistants,  Mabel  A.  Fitz,  Alice 
M.  Twigg       .   4 

On  Probation. — Assistant  Instructors,  Bertha  A.  Bonart, 
Katherine  E.  Cufflin,  Marie  A.  Goddard,  Jennie  E.  Wier; 
Special  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  C.  Ross  Appier; 
Special  Assistant  Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Helen  F.  Church,  Mabel  S.  Hastings  7 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Average  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers. — Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master,  Head  of  a  Department:  English,  Oscar  C. 
Gallagher  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Masters,  Heads 
of  Departments:  Business  Technique,  Raymond  G.  Laird; 
Economics,  David  F.  Edwards;  Mathematics,  James  E. 
Downey;  Modern  Languages,  Joel  Hatheway;  Science, 
Owen  D.  Evans;  Junior  Master,  Adolph  C.  Ely;  Assistant 
Instructor,  Oscar  H.  Peters;  Special  Instructor  in  Commercial 
Branches,  F.  Edwin  Walter  8 

On  Probation. — Junior  Masters,  Newton  D.  Clarke,  Francis 
E.  Mason,  Leonard  B.  Moulton;  Instructors,  Edward  Berge- 
Soler.  Winthrop  Tirrell;  Special  Assistant  Instructor  in  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Samuel  B.  Trumbull  6 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Average  whole  number  belonging   . 


1,431 
1,382 

45 


39 


533 
517 
17 


—  17 


270 
239 
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 
physical  training   11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master,  Head  of  a  Department  :  Science,  W.  Hollis 
Godfrey;  First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  Art,  Grace 
G.  Starbird;  English,  Josephine  Hammond;  Industries,  Annie 
L.  Bennett  4 

On  Probation. — Assistant  Instructors,  Elizabeth  Goldsmith. 
Katherine  S.  Nash;  Industrial  Instructors,  Mary  H.  Brown, 
Clara  S.  Gay,  Ruth  B.  Gibson;  Special  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Drawing,  R.  Deverd  Parker;  Special  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Physical  Training,  Ellen  A.  Whalen  7 

—  11 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   1,147 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,065 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  35  regular  and  3  additional  teachers    .  38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master,  Head  of  a  Department:  History,  Charles  L. 
Reed;  First  Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department:  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Harriet  E.  Bird;  Junior  Master,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison; 
Instructor,  Frederick  W.  Turner;  Assistant  Instructor,  Henry 

C.  Short  5 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Instructor,  Louis 

R.  Wells;  Assistant  Instructor,  Josephine  D.  Brooks  .  .  2 
On  Probation. —  Junior  Masters,  Kenneth  Beal,  Jonathan  I. 
Buck,  Frederick  G.  Getchell,  Ambrose  B.  Warren;  Instruc- 
tors, Roy  Davis,  Edwin  F.  Field,  David  H.  Fulton,  Samuel 
W.  Hoyt;  Assistant  Instructor,  Gertrude  M.  Hall;  Special 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Department,  Francis  J. 
Emery  10 

—  30 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   809 

Average  whole  number  belonging   773 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

physical  training   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master,  Head  of  a  Department :  Commercial  Branches, 
Henry  C.  Shaw;  First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments: 
History,  Edith  A.  Parkhurst;  Latin,  Persis  P.  Drake;  Modern 
Languages,  Mary  T.  Loughlin;  Assistant,  Marion  W.  Clark  .  5 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1910. — Assistant,  Mary 
F.  Gould;  Assistant  Instructor,  Harriet  C.  Taylor;  Special 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Daniel  Foley  ...  3 
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On  Probation. — Assistant  Instructors,  Myrtle  C.  Dickson,  Mar- 
garet F.  Keenan,  K.  Isabel  Mann;  Special  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Commercial  Branches,  Alice  C.  Riordan  ....  4 

—  26 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   645 

Average  whole  number  belonging   606 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

physical  training   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  Ancient 
Languages,  Clara  W.  Barnes;  Mathematics,  Annie  M.  Mulcahy; 
Science,  Lillian  J.  MacRae;  Assistant,  Grace  V.  Lynch    .      .  4 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Junior  Master, 

Arthur  F.  Campbell;  Assistant,  Mary  T.  O  'Donnell  ...  2 
On  Probation. — Assistant  Instructor,  Priscilla  Whiton;  Special 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Christina  M. 
McCarthy   2 

—  21 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   551 

Average  whole  number  belonging   526 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  1  special  assistant   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments:  Ancient 
Languages,  Caroline  W.  Trask;  English,  Mary  I.  Adams; 
History,  Blanche  G.  Wetherbee;  Assistant,  M.  Alice  Jackson  .  4 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Special  Instruc- 
tor in  Commercial  Branches,  Leon  C.  Colman;  Special  Assist- 
ant, Mabel  E.  Woodworth  2 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department:  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Fannie  B.  Wilson;  Assistant  Instructors, 
Mildred  K.  Bentley,  Bertha  E.  Dennis  3 

—  18 

ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  306  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,488 

Average  whole  number  belonging  .   1,463 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  32  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee:— Assistants,  Ellen  E.  Melleney,  Rosella  V.  Sweeney, 
Mary  E.  Towne     .  3 
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To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1910'. — Assistants :  Annice 
A.  Anderson,  Caroline  G.  Chard,  Ethel  M.  Coe,  Josephine 
M.  Hodgkinson,  Annie  F.  Keating,  Eleanor  L.  McGourty, 
Elizabeth  J.  Murphy,  May  H.  Sears  8 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Agnes  R.  Driscoll,  Ruth  M.  Haynes, 
Mary  H.  Healey,  Laura  M.  Lane,  Martha  F.  McElroy      .      .  5 

—  34 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  65  pupils  in  the  first  grade   866 

Average  whole  number  belonging   838 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1910. — Sub- 
master,  Arthur  E.  Baker;  Assistants,  Elvera  M.  Bloom, 

Mabel  A.  Campbell  3 

On  Probation. — Assistant  ,  Julia  A.  Mahan  1 

—  19 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 
No  w  serving  on  tenure   2 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  204  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,085 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,065 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers        ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Isabel  M.  Wier  ....  1 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Kath- 
arine R.  McManus,  Mary  E.  A.  McPherson,  Mary  R.  Quinn  .  3 
On  Probation. — First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Maude  E.  Rice; 
Assistants,  Rena  I.  Black,  Vesta  E.  Chadwick,  Margaret  A. 
Sullivan  4 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to     ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure       .      .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Helen  S.  Eaton  1 

—  3 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  169  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,359 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,340 
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 


ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class     ....  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Susan  H.  Lynch,  Mary  G.  McDermott, 

Henrietta  L.  Stumpf   3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub- master, 
Thomas  J.  Barry;  Assistants,  Geraldine  I.  Donoghue,  Helen 
M.  Donohue,  Louise  C.  Keyes,  Annie  C.  McDonald,  Mary  G. 
Sullivan;  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Special  Class,  Clara  M. 

French  ...  7 

On  Probation. — Sub-master,  Theobald  A.  Lynch;  Assistant, 
Cora  L.  Mulrey  2 

—  32 

BLACKINTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  167  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,071 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,068 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Annie  C.  Lamb  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-master, 
Everett  L.  Getchell;  Assistants,  Mabel  A.  C.  Anderson,  Kate 
E.  McMullin,  Mabel  E.  Vaughan  4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Hazel  N.  Boice,  Elizabeth  Hiscock  .  2 

—  24 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Margaret  Chandler  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Gertrude  A.  Fuller      ....  1 

—  4 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  222  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,303 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,268 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   30 

N ow  serving  on  tenure  ..21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Lena  L.  Carpenter     .      .  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Eliza 
D.  Bean,  Gertrude  A.  Poor,  Margaret  G.  Wilder      ...  3 

On  Probation. — Assistants.  Agnes  E.  Reagan,  Annie  C.  Shea      .  2 

—  27 
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Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Edna  F.  Hawes  1 

—  4 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  276  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,185 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,147 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  Hattie  H.  Batson,  Susan  S.  Faden,  Ethel  G.  Ross,  3 
On  Probation. — First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Sarah  E.  Brown; 

Assistants,  Mabel  Carling,  Margaret  G.  Hatch,  Marion  F. 

Kiely     ...      .      .      .      .      .      .   -  .      .      .  4 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to     ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Maud  A.  Lynch  1 

—  4  • 

BRIMMER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  106  pupils  in  the  first  grade  .      .      .      .      .      .  978 

Average  whole  number  belonging   951 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,  4 .  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Theresa  G.  O'Brien  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-master, 
John  J.  Maloney;  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Brennan,  Mary 
M.  McLaughlin,  Anna  T.  O'Brien,  Josephine  A.  Power    .      .  5 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Alma  Boodro,  Catherine  G.  Kelleher,  2 

—  22 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure       .     .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Hope  Davison  1 

—  2 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  # 

including  158  pupils  in  the  first  grade   911 

Average  whole  number  belonging   896 
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 


ungraded  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .   14 

Appointed:  To.  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Helen  F.  Davol  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant  in 

Charge  of  Special  Class,  Nellie  E.  Powers  1 

On  Probation. — Sub-master,  Joseph  F.  Gould;  Assistants, 
Elizabeth  F.  Doherty,  Catherine  M.  McHugh,  Augusta  S. 
Tavender,  Grace  A.  Tully  5 

—  21 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Jacqueline  Carroll  1 

—  2 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  186  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,259 

Average  whole  number  belonging  .      .  •  .      .      .      .  1,241 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  .  *   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .         '.   21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Clara  H.  Allen,  Mariannie  H.  Simmons    .  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Grace 
E.  Fogg,  Marion  P.  McPhee,  Beatrice  E.  Strong     ...  3 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Frances  R.  Wilson     ....  1 

—  27 

Kindergartens.— Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .    # .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  Die  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  H.  Maude  Marshall;  Assistant, 
Grace  G.  Daly   2 

—  4 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole   number  belonging, 

including  102  pupils  in  the  first  grade    ■   956 

Average  whole  number  belonging   934 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure   20 

Kindergartens. — Teachers.— Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assi^ant,  Pauline  F.  Smith  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Margaret  F.  Hilliard  ....  1 

—  4 
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CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  99  pupils  in  the  first  grade   972 

Average  whole  number  belonging   941 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers       ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  Mabel  B.  Fuller,  Mary  I.  Mclsaac,  Agnes  G. 

Strong,  Rosemary  Purcell  4 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Marion  E.  Killion       .      .      .      .  1 

—  21 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to      ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Mary  F.  O'Meara  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Hickey  ....  1 

—  3 

COMINS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  209  pupils  in  the  first  grade        .....  1,301 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,271 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed :  T o  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Sub-master,  Thomas  J.  Sheahan;  Assistant,  Lucy  A. 
Mackenzie  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Rosanna  M.  Dowd,  Grace  M.  Goodrich,  Anna  J.  Griffin, 
Katherine  F.  Hartnett,  Caroline  M.  Hauck,  Margaret  S.  Lunt  . 
Mary  A.  Mahoney,  Mary  E.  O'Donnell,  Mary  G.  L.  Quinlan    .  9 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Helena  R.  Guiney,  Theresa  C. 
Murray,  Elizabeth  M.  Quigley,  Claire  F.  Sullivan     ...  4 

—  29 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Marion  R.  Stevens  1 

'.  *  —  6 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  392  pupils  in  the  first  grade        .....  1,960 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1  ,!>4 1 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elizabeth  W.  O'Connell,  Carrie  M. 
Wellington  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1910. — Assistants, 
Michael  J.  Downey,  Mary  L.  Kelly,  Mary  G.  Kenney, 
Katherine  T.  O'Sullivan  4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Teresa  C.  Hoye,  Mary  L.  Moran, 
Katherine  R.  Murphy  3 

—  42 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  199  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,461 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,436 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers        ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Mabel  L.  Harrington,  Katherine  Keenan, 

Sarah  B.  C.  Lane  3 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  F.  Louise  Dacey,  Eleanor  A. 
Larivee  ...      .   2  , 

—  32 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Ida  G.  Beverly  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Flora  M.  Hoyt  1 

—  4 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  253  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,555 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,531 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class        ....  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Crowell    ....  1 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — First  Assistant 

Grammar  School,  Charles  E.  Harris;  Assistants,  Helena  M. 

Follen,  Jennie  G.  Maguire,  Hugh  J.  McElaney,  Mary  L. 

Veazie   5 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Alice  M.  Duston,  Josephine  Marston, 

Olivia  C.  Penell   3 

—  34 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure   3 
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DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 
including  235  pupils  in  the  first  grade  

Average  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Sub-master,  Elmer  E.  Sherman;  Assistants,  Grace  E. 
Coyne,  Mary  Kelly  

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant, 
Margaret  L.  Carolan  

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Grace  G.  Colman,  Teresa  A.  Hurley, 
Anna  M.  Meyer,  Agnes  T.  Nolan  

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Lillian  M.  Bonelli  

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary    Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 


including  210  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,349 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,340 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers  .      ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Rosa  M.  Bumstead,  Alice  H.  Shaw  .  .  2 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1910. — Sub-master,  Leon- 
ard M.  Patton;  Assistants,  Maud  J.  Bray,  Elizabeth  G. 
Diman,  Mary  E.  Donovan,  Margaret  R.  Dwyer,  Rose  D. 
Hoye,  Charlotte  Rafter,  Etta  C.  Rochefort,  Ellen  R.  Scott  .  9 
On  Probation. — Assistants,  Emma  F.  Ditchett,  Catherine  J. 
Sullivan  2 

—  30 

Kindergarten. — -Teachers. — Number  entitled  to      ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Alice  E.  Leavens  1 

—  2 

ELIOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  377  pupils  in  the  first  grade   2,123 

Average  whole  number  belonging   2,058 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  41  regular  teachers,  9  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   50 


1,248 
1,221 

29 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Theresa  V.  Arato,  Josephine  A.  Coula- 
han,  Etta  C.  Ernst,  Katherine  G.  O  'Donnell,  Mary  L.  Sullivan,  5 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-masters, 
Paul  V.  Donovan,  Alvin  P.  Wagg;  Assistants,  Bridget  T. 
Boyle,  James  A.  Crowley,  Louise  M.  DeVoto,  Mary  E. 
McCormick,  Frances  A.  McMahan,  Mary  M.  McNeil,  Alice 
M.  Murray,  Harriet  White  10 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  George  B.  Moran,  Linda  C.  O'Dowd,  2 

—  47 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to     ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Margaret  V.  Quinlan  ....  1 
To  serve  for  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Mildred 
M.Hood   1 

—  4 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  197  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,381 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,366 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Sarah  B.  McGlinn,  Sarah  E.  McNeill       .  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Anna 
A.  Aronie,  Edith  A.  Duclos,  Julia  V.  Guiney,  Avis  A.  Kings- 
ton, Ona  I.  Nolan,  Lena  A.  Sherwood  6 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Gertrude  A.  A'Hearn,  Esther  M. 
Buchan,  Marion  Chesley,  Ella  F.  Murray,  Emma  L.  Steves     .  5 

—  30 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to      ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  196  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1 ,156 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,126 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Ethel  M.  Rowland,  Helen  J.  Scott    .      .  2 
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To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Grace 
D.  Hall,  Catharine  T.  Whalen  2 

—  24 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  Stedman  1 

—  2 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  123  pupils  in  the  first  grade   655 

Average  whole  number  belonging   639 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Mary  A.  O  'Neil  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  May 

C.  O  'Brien,  Helen  K.  Somers  2 

On  Probation. — Sub-master,  Edward  J.  Muldoon;  Master's 
Assistant,  Fanny  M.  Joy;  Assistant,  Frances  M.  Flanagan      .  3 

—  14 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  467  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,646 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,611 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Margaret  C.  Donovan        ....  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Katherine  E.  Cotter,  Agnes  G.  R.  Fitzsimmons,  Elizabeth 
Greenman,  Violet  M.  Nevins,  Anna  Sansiper,  Teresa  A. 
Tehan  6 

On  Probation. — Master's  Assistant,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  Assist- 
ants, Eva  M.  Cotton,  Helen  E.  MacFarlane,  Mary  J.  Rogers, 
Alice  M.  Russell,  Alice  M.  Sweeney  6 

—  33 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure  .         ........  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Martha  L.  Eaton       ....  1 
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To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Elsie  A.  Burrage,  Sara  E.  L'Orage    .      .      .  '    .      .  .2 

—  4 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  132  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,032 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,024 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  .    24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  Gertrude  P.  Cole,  Frances  W.  Dalrymple,  Mary 

J.  Grady,  Edna  F.  Henderson  E.  Cecilia  Mackin,  Alice  F. 

Moore,  Stella  F.  Thomas,  Gertrude  L.  Wright       ...  8 
On  Probation. — Sub-master,  Charles  I.  Gates;  Assistant,  Mary 

E.  Bunton   2 

—  22 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Mary  E.  McCarthy     .      ...      .      .      .  1 

—  2 

FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  196  pupils  in  the  first  grade      .      .      .      .      .  1,300 

Average  whole  number  belonging  .      .      .  .      .      .  1,274 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class      ..........  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Sub-master,  Charles  E.  Quirk;  Assistant,  Jennie 
L.  Quirk       .   .2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Mabel  A.  Collins,  Bertha  F.  Dodge,  Frances  L.  Nickerson    .  3 

On  Probation. — Assistants,    Mary    J.    Driscoll,    Esther  L. 

McNellis,  Mary  L.  Murphy  3 

—  28 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  165  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,273 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,268 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers       ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  A.  Josephine  Bogan  1 
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To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett,  Mary  A.  Dorgan,  Irene  M.  Walsh, 
Alice  L.  Williams  4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Emily  M.  Desmond,  Margaret  M. 
Lennon   .      .      .      .      .      .  2 

—  28 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Maud  L.  Richardson  1 

—  2 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest   whole  number  belonging. 

including  184  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,246 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,224 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers       ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Lura  B.  Galbraith,  Anna  H.  O'Connell, 
Louisa  Prescott,  Isabel  J.  Ross,  Annie  C.  Simmons       .      .  5 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1901. — Assistants,  Mary 

M.  French,  Charlotte  E^  Dogherty  2 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Anna  L.  Gormley,  Helen  M.  Richard- 
son, Eileene  R.  Tewksbury  3 

—  25 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  M.  Alice  Costello       .      .  •  1 

—  2 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  129  pupils  in  the  first  grade   865 

Average  whole  number  belonging   832 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers   20 

Nowt  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Ella  M.  B.  Hayes,  Verna  G.  Pitt,  Hazel  E.  Poole, 
John  C.Riley  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Ellen  W.  Porter  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Grace 
L.  White  ,      .      .      .  .1 

—  3 
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HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  552  pupils  in  the  first  grade   2,053 

Average  whole  number  belonging   2,024 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers,  7  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   49 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Grammar  School,  Ella  A.  Curtis; 
Assistant,  Emma  L.  Spratt  .      .      .      .  .    .      .      .  .2 

To  serve  for  the   term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant, 
Geraldine  F.  Corbett  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Jessie  C.  Davidson      ....  1 

—  45 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to     ...  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  Bertha  V.  Martin,  Ethel  S.  Murkland,  Agnes  G. 

Ryan,  Hetty  B.  Schriftgeisser  4 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Julia  E.  Keith;  Assistant,  Anna 

E.  Fiske  2 

—  10 

HARVARD  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  225  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,082 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,045 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub- 
master,  Philo  G.  Noon;  Assistants,  Pauline  M.  Garey,  Laura 

F.  Wentworth,  Lucy  C.  Wiig  4 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Catherine  G.  Foley; 

Assistants,  Genevieve  Costello,  Alice  G.  Ryan  ....  3 

—  24 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .      .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Hattie  F.  Mason  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 , 1910. — Assistant,  Alice  C. 
Ringer  1  ^ 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  170  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,222 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,206 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers        ....  28 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  1.5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty,  Ethel  M.  Haynes, 
Mary  A.  Watson    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Frances  L.  Eager,  Alice  G.  Haggerty,  Annie  I.  Heffernan, 
Gertrude  L.  McCormick,  Catharine  J.  Norton   ....  5 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Anne  M.  Coveney,  Hannah  Green- 
berg,  Marie  L.  Mahoney,  Pauline  F.  Rafter       ....  4 

—  27 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Ethel  M.  Coleman,  Eleanor  L.  Rand       ...  2 

—  4 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  223  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,624 

Average  whole  number  belonging   ........  1,583 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  37  regular  teachers        ....  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Sub-master,  Edwin  I.  Beal;  Assistants,  Mary  P.  Barry,  Alice 
Church,  Thomas  E.  Kelley,  Mary  F.  MacGoldrick,  Louise 

Townsend  J  6 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Deborah  F.  Barry,  Helen  M.  West   .  2 

—  35 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  tJie  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Anna  Harris,  Anna  L.  Smith  2 

—  4 

HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  177  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,182 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,131 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class  .      .      .      .  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Susan  J.  Ginn;  Assistant,  Anna 
F.  Cotter       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Ellen 
J.  Brosnahan,  Edith  M.  Snow,  Ellen  J.  Stuart,  Zelpha  L. 
Thayer   .      .      .  .4 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Jane  Hay  1 

—  27 
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Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to      ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Mary  R.  Crane  1 

—  2 

JEFFERSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  137  pupils  in  the  first  grade   822 

Average  whole  number  belonging   799 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,       ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Edith  E.  Cox,  Mary  M.  Phelan,  Margaret 

L.  Toole  3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 , 1910. — Sub-master,  John 
W.  Lillis;  Assistants,  Vincent  A.  Keenan,  Helen  E.  Wray      .  3 

—  17 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Catherine  L.  Gately;  Assistant, 

Mary  G.  Murray  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1910. — Assistant,  Chris- 
tine E.  Glynn  1 

—  4 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  207  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,404 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,393 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Maude  E.  McClure  1 

—  28 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to      ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Mabel  G.  Finlay  1 

—  2 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,' 

including  263  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,148 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,130 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Lucy  E.  Killea     .  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 , 1910. — Sub- master,  Edwin 
C.  Howard;  Assistants,  Catherine  E.  Halligan,  John  A. 
O'Keefe,  Jr.,  Mary  F.  O'Brien  .4 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Edward  J.  Carroll       ....  1 

—  25 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Florence  J.  Crawford  1 

—  4 

LEWIS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  246  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1 ,675 

Average  whole  number  belonging   .      .   1,642 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  disciplinary  class  ....  39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Alice  D.  Burke,  Katherine  V.  McBreen, 
Desire  E.  Nickels  3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Miriam  J.  Bronski,  Delia  Condron,  James  T.  Donovan,  Anna 
V.  Fallon,  May  M.  Gormley,  C.  Isabel  Mention      ...  6 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  Carney,  Alice  H. 
Fogarty,  James  F.  Tyrrell  3 

—  '  38 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  Esther  Babcock,  Grace  M.  Rayner  ....  2 
On  Probation. — Assistant,  Ethel  Hutchinson       ....  1 

—  5 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  193  pupils  in  the  first  grade   950 

Average  whole  number  belonging  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  941 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers        ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Sub-master,  John  Carroll;  Assistants,  Helen  M.  Fogarty, 
Mabel  A.  Hebb,  Elizabeth  A.  Keenan,  Elnora  O.  C.  Standish  .  5 

—  20 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   1 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910.— 

Assistant,  Katherine  A.  Daly  1 

  2 
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r^*.  .  I  LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  187  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,218 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,201 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   .  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Mary  Crampton,  Louise  Graham,  Ethelyn  C. 

Hallstrom  3 

On  Probation. — Master's  Assistant,  Mary  E.  G.  Collagan;  Assist- 
ant, Katherine  E.  McEnroe  2 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910'. — 
Assistants,  Ruth  Dasey,  Sarah  H.  Pratt  2 

—  4 

LYMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  449  pupils  in  the  first  grade    .        ....  2,131 

Average  whole  number  belonging   2,109 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  45  regular  teachers,  4  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      ....  50 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Sub-master,  Frank  E.  Hobart;  First  Assistant  in 
Charge,  Annie  M.  Wilcox;  Assistants,  M.  Gertrude  Godvin, 
Mary  E.  McCormack,  Rose  E.  McEnaney,  Sarah  C  .  Needham, 
Bereneice  E.  Reardon  7 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Mary  C.  Carr,  Margaret  A.  Cronin,  Frances  E.  Donovan, 
Mary  E.  Fennelly,  Harriet  L.  Jewell,  Mildred  R.  Kimball, 
Agnes  M.  Mahoney,  Gertrude  E.  Mayo,  Lillian  A.  McCall, 
Alice  D.  Murley,  Alice  E.  Steer,  Anna  E.  Theisinger     .      .  12 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Myrtie  A.  Adams,  Mary  C.  Burns, 
Harriet  L.  Dahl,  Margaret  R.  Flanagan,  May  Harty,  Helena 
McGinnis,  Mary  B.  Waldstein  7 

—  49 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    ...  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  Bernice  A.  Hill,  Maude  Sprague  .         ...  2 
On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Marion  R.  Fenno;  Assistant, 

Sibylla  R.  Crawford  2 

—  8 
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MARTIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  88  pupils  in  the  first  grade  ;  818 

Average  whole  number  belonging   809 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers       ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .    :  13 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Julia  L.  Frank,  Marion  R.  Weymouth  .  2 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-master, 
Arthur  L.  Gould;  Assistants,  Mary  C.  Rogers,  Clara  S. 
Ziersch   3  - 

—  18 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Alice  L.  Brummett  1 

—  2 

MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  212  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,465 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,426 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers       ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Ellen  G.  McTernan,  Martha  E.  Tracy    .  2 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Gertrude  E.  Kendall,  Mary  E.  Marron,  Evelyn  G.  McGinley, 

Ellen  L.  Roche,  Lillian  G.  Pattinson  5 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Annie  S.  Hagarty,  Annie  L. 
McGrory,  Anna  L.  McMurry  3 

—  32 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  •  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910 — 

Assistant,  Clara  A.  Perkins  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  A.  Olive  Wigley  1 

—  4 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  305  pupils  in  the  first  grade   2,086 

Average  whole  number  belonging   2,058 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   48 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Loretta  J.  Curran,  Mary  A.  Dunican, 
Mary  Smith  3 
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To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. —  Assistants, 
Minnie  A.  Day,  Martha  A.  Norton,  M.  Cecilia  Power,  Mary  E. 
Vogel   4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Rena  Lewis,  Mary  R.  Stapleton, 
Mary  A.  Starkey  3 

—  45 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  ...  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Mary  I.  F.  Montgomery  1 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Ada  Cushing;  Assistant,  Grace 

R.  Hallet   ,*    .  2 

—  '  3 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  150  pupils  in  the  first  grade   772 

Average  whole  number  belonging   763 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistant,  Evelyn  A.  Gammons  1 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Anna  E.  Burke,  Grace  E.  Feeney, 
Elizabeth  L.  Keefe,  Ida  F.  Wall  4 

—  16 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  176  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,148 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,093 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Bessie  E.  Kennedy  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. —  Assistants, 
Estelle  C.  Chase,  Anna  F.  Gorman,  Jennie  M.  Gray,  Katherine 
J.  Kincade  4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Alice  M.  Flanagan,  Alice  B.  Stebbins, .  2 

—  24 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Mary  M.  Loughlin  1 

—  2 
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OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  183  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,181 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,161 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Jennie  G.  J.  Cox,  Minnie  A.  Kennedy, 

Elizabeth  A.  Nash,  Mary  Nicolson  4 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-master,  Stan- 
ley A.  Starratt;  Assistants,  Agnes  E.  Barry,  Anna  M.  Cogan, 

Edith  M.  Robertson  4 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Nellie  B.  Vinal  1 

—  25 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Willena  E.  Browne    ....  1 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Elsie 
M.  Gannon  1 

—  2 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  300  pupils  in  the  first  grade   2,009 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,948 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  45  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

open  air  class   46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Carolyn  I.  Lynch,  Elizabeth  R.  Phelan, 
Mary  C.  Sinnott,  Josephine  F.  Sullivan  4 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Mari- 
etta H.  Delaney,  Genevieve  R.  Dore,  Catherine  A.  Gartland, 
Clara  E.  Nixon,  Angela  M.  Pearce,  Katharine  G.  Sheehan, 
Grace  V.  Walsh  7 

On  Probation. — Sub-master,  John  J.  Cummings;  First  Assistant 
in  Charge,  Katherine  J.  Daily;  Assistants,  Frances  M.  Bell, 
Rose  M.  Driscoll,  Susie  J.  McCloskey,  Josephine  A.  Merrick    .  6 

—  44 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— First  Assistant,  Margaret  C.  Seaver    ....  1 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Helen 

G.  Gormley  1 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Grace  E.  Brett,  Helen  L.  Brown      .  2 

—  5 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 


including  367  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,981 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,957 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Katherine  A.  McMurry      ....  1 


To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-master, 
James  A.  Treanor;  Assistants.  Fannie  E.  Barnett,  Minnie  B. 
Conant,  Elleanor  P.  Cox,  Frances  E.  Dailey,  Jane  K.  Daly, 
Grace  M.  Hart,  Eunice  C.  Hearn,  Constance  Horsford, 


Lavinia  M.  MacLean,  Dora  E.  McCarty,  Gertrude  Stahl, 
Catherine  J.  Sullivan,  Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson     ....  14 
On  Probation. — Assistants.  Mary  L.  Fogarty,  Elizabeth  H. 
Mahar,  Henrietta  L.  Wallburg,  Madeline  M.  Waxer  ...  4 

—  43 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .3 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Frances  L.  O'Connell  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Jessie 
M.  G.  Wilkinson  1 

—  5 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  154  pupils  in  the  first  grade   986 

Average  whole  number  belonging   961 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers       ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Alice  F.  Connell,  Agnes  C.  Flynn      .      .  2 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Helen 
I.  Bridge,  Elizabeth  V.  Mahoney  2 

—  21 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  118  pupils  in  the  first  grade   973 

Average  whole  number  belonging         .      .      .      .      .      .  952 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant.  Ellen  G.  Wiseman  1 

—  22 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Helen  M.  Cobb  1 

—  2 

QUINCY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  282  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,298 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,271 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 

Assistants,  A.  Teresa  Fennelly,  Lillian  D.  Peirce,  Elva  A. 

Price,  Alice  M.  Roche.  Lillian  ML  Watts  5 

On  Probation.— Assistants,  Marion  G.   Fottler,   Lavina  M. 

Grimes  2 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .      .      .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Edith  F.  Barker  1 

—  4 

RICE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest   whole  number  belonging, 

including  89  pupils  in  the  first  grade        .      >.  .      .  869 

Average  whole  number  belonging   ^47 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  disciplinary  class  ...  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Katherine  C.  Brady.  Helen  M.  Connelly,  Elinor 
Maher,  J.  Vida  Spear;  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Disciplinary 

Class,  F.  Helen  Mayo  5 

On  Probation. — Sub-master,  Archer  M.  Nickerson;  Assistant, 
Alice  J.  F.  Kane  2 

—  20 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  1 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Evelyn  L.  Barrows  ...  1 

—  1 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging. 

including  99  pupils  in  the  first  grade   771 

Average  whole  number  belonging   761 
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers        ....  17 

Now  serving  on  tenure       .      .     '  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Rita  G.  Baker,  Martha  B.  Johnson  ....  2 

—  16 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to     ...  3 


Nov:  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Stella  W.  Seymour  1 

—  3 

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  265  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,587 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,563 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .      .      .  .21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  'pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Alicia  G.  Frawley,  Josephine  L.  Pickett  .  2 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1910. — Assistants,  Nellie 
E.  Briggs,  Irene  A.  Dooley,  Helen  F.  Farrell,  Mary  E.  Jenkins, 
Sigrid  T.  Larson,  Margaret  C.  McCloskey,  Anna  F.  Maybury, 
Alice  G.  Meade,  Florence  M.  Murphy,  Julia  R.  O'Brien, 
Florence  J.  Preston,  Bertha  C.  Quinnam,  Anna  L.  Sullivan    .  13 

—  36 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to     ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Helen  V.  Peck  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant, 

Marguerita  C.  McDermott  1 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Lucy  E.  Low      ....  1 

—  5 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  205  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,110 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,093 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  ..19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Isabel  M.  Brown,  Amy  W.  Shaw      .      .  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants,  Rose 
L.  Hurvitz,  Florence  Rice,  Catherine  G.  Sheahan     ...  3 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Rebecca  E.  Carson      ....  1 

—  25 
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Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Beulah  S.  Cone;  Assistant, 
Frances  A.  English  2 

—  4 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  116  pupils  in  the  first  grade   908 

Average  whole  number  belonging   878 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes  . .      .  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Mary  J.  Cullen  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1910. — Assistants,  Annie 
E.  Flood,  Anna  E.  Murphy,  Mary  L.  O'Neill     ....  3 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Alice  M.  Riley  1 

—  20 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  ...  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  208  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,282 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,269 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   .    29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Mabel  J.  Neil,  Blanche  A.  Russell    . .      .  2 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-master, 

Herbert  F.  Sylvester;  Assistants,  Margaret  T.  Casey,  Mary  E. 

Cosgrove,  Bertha  E.  Davis,  Edna  C.  Farrington,  Annie  C. 

Forbes,  Julia  B.  Harvell,  Grace  A.  Kelleher      ....  8 
On  Probation. — Assistants,  Imogene  J.  M.  Conland,  Eva  M. 

Neth  2 

—  28 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    ...      .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure       .      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Carolyn  B.  Shattuck  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1910. — Assistant.  Dorothy 
Hill  1 

—  5 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  201  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,244 
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Average  whole  number  belonging   1.224 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers        ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Sub-master,  Chester  H.  Wilbar  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Lillian 

G.  Norris  *•   ..•  -  •  „      .      .      .  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil    ....  1 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Elizabeth  S.  Tash  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant,  Dor- 
othy Fairbanks  1 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant  ,  Emily  E.  Willett ....  1 

—  '  # 

WARREN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole    number  belonging, 

including  192  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,103 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,051 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Caroline  E.  Morse;  Assistant,  Anna 

H.  Cullen  2 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Helen  T.  Carmody,  Susan  T.  Rooney  2 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Marie  A.  Robbins,  Dora  Weisman   .  2 

—  4 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging. 

including  411  pupils  in  the  first  grade   2,192 

Average  whole  number  belonging   2,149 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  46  regular  teachers,  5  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes  '  51 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Sub-master,  Joseph  B.  Egan;  Assistants,  Idabel  F. 
Butler,  Alice  A.  Doherty,  Mary  E.  Gately,  Anna  E.  Haley, 
Anna  F.  Moran,  Alice  Neilan,  Gertrude  O.  Oppenheim,  Ger- 
trude F.  Sullivan,  Gertrude  H.  Sullivan,  Mary  A.  L.  Timony,  11 
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To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — First  Assistant, 
Grammar  School,  James  M.  Murdock;  Assistants,  Frances 
Burnce,  Josephine  T.  Collagan,  Mary  V.  Cronin,  Katherine 
L.  Driscoll,  Mary  C.  Locke,  Alice  E.  MacKusick,  Myra  K. 
Parker,  Minnie  D.  Penzanski,  Mary  V.  Sullivan,  Charlotte  R. 
Weild  11 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Eleanor  B.  Jamison; 
Assistants,  Helena  R.  Baldrey,  M.  Claire  Cooper,  Emily  M. 
Curtis,  Mary  F.  Driscoll,  Matilda  J.  Graumann,  Frances  C. 
Lamb,  Mary  H.  Leavey,  Mary  T.  Lynch,  Alice  H.  O'Connell, 
Katie  Roud  11 

—  49 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Lyons  1 

—  4 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  88  pupils  in  the  first  grade   801 

Average  whole  number  belonging   792 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers       ....  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Jessie  W.   Kelly;  Assistants, 

Elizabeth  L.  Bush,  Annie  P.  O'Hara  3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. —  Sub-master, 
Louis  P.  Nash;  Assistant,  Annabelle  L.  Troupe     .      .      .  2 

—  17 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistant,  Jessie  A.  Adams  1 

—  2 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  555  pupils  in  the  first  grade   2,352 

Average  whole  number  belonging   .  2,319 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  51  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class    ....  55 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  40 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Alice  M.  Conley,  Laura  W.  Cook,  Hazel  P.  Gore, 
Eleanore  E.  Hubbard,  Amy  V.  Kingston,  Dora  L.  Lourie, 
Lena  H.  Romberg,  Fannie  W.  Weeks,  Maizie  E.  Wilson; 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  Special  Class,  Ambrosine  Salsbury    .  10 
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On  Probation. —  Master's  Assistant,  Elizabeth  Campbell; 
Assistants,  Agnes  McCloskey,  Mary  F.  O  'Neil  ....  3 

—  53 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to    .  6 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .  .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — 
Assistants,  Dora  L.  Adler,  Fannie  M.  Gueth     ....  2 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Helen  T.  O'Reilly      ....  1 

—  6 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .  1,361 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,342 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers,  7  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  .      .      .      .  .19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Harriet  F.  Smith  1 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Sub-masters, 
Edgar  E.  Hulse,  Joel  W.  Reynolds;  Assistants,  Agnes  B. 
Doyle,  Margaret  E.  Kelleher,  Susan  A.  McKenna,  William 

T.  Miller,  Mary  E.  Smith  7 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Effie  L.  Evans,  Winifred  L.  Kinsley, 
Laura  J.  Westcott  3 

—  30 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  215  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,567 

Average  whole  number  belonging  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,507 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Maud  I.  Carter,  Katharine  T.  A.  Hogan, 
Gertrude  E.  Merrill      .........  3 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants, 
Stella  M.  Coates,  Mary  K.  Corbett,  Mary  C.  Sullivan,  Caroline 

J.  Trommer   4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Grace  M.  Cavanagh,  Josephine  M. 
Haney  2 

—  33 

Kindergarten. — Teachers. — Number  entitled  to  .  .  ,  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging, 

including  161  pupils  in  the  first  grade   1,174 

Average  whole  number  belonging   1,136 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  39 


Teachers. — Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class  ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Marguerite  C.  Cronan,  Ethel  F.  Grove    .  2 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 ,  1910. — Assistants,  Effie 
E.  Beal,  Mabel  A.  Grogan,  Elizabeth  M.  McDermott,  Anna 
M.  Murray,  Mary  B.  Thompson,  Elizabeth  A.  Welsh       .      .  6 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Grace  E.  Maloney,  Theresa  M.  Stack,  2 

—  27 

Kindergarten. — Teachers.— Number  entitled  to  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
Appointed:    To  serine  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. —  Assistant 
Amy  M.  Pleadwell. 

SCHOOL  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 
Teacher. — On  Probation. — Frances  A.  Neilson. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Teachers. — Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant  in  Drawing,  Helen  E.  Cleaves;  Instructor  in  Manual 
Training,  Sigrid  Cederroth;  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training, 
Sarah  M.  Aldrich,  Edna  L.  Allen,  Mary  C.  Barstow,  Sheba  E.  Berry, 
Jessie  L.  Burns,  Joseph  F.  Carter,  Mary  E.  Davin,  Mary  G.  Davis, 
Effie  Owen. 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistants  in  Drawing,  Lucy 
D.  Taylor,  Amy  R.  Whittier;  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training, 
Mary  T.  Baker,  Ella  L.  Bresnehen,  Alice  S.  Bryant,  Mary  I.  Donlan, 
Helen  M.  Ekstrom,  Grace  E.  Hayden,  Elise  Jonsson,  Charlotte  M. 
Maloney,  Sarah  I.  Wilson. 

On  Probation. — Assistant  in  Drawing,  Grace  E.  Hackett;  Instructor  in 
Manual  Training,  Margaret  A.  Mahony;  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual 
Training,  Katharine  L.  Colbert,  Blanche  S.  Hall,  Martha  E.  Hall,  Nellie 
N.  Nolan. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Cookery. 

Teachers. — Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Anna  U.  Foley. 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31 ,  1910. — Sarah  L.  Cauley,  Elizabeth 
D.  Chadwell,  Catharine  F.  Clifford,  Mary  T.  Galvin,  Mary  A.  Geary. 
Mary  E.  Kinsley,  Anna  E.  Muldoon,  Clara  J.  O'Brien,  Helen  A.  Parker. 

On  Probation. — Mary  W.  Cauley,  Josephine  W.  Cowan,  Gertrude  A.  Power. 
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Sewing. 

Teachers. — Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Helen  C.  Fisher,  Mary  L.  E.  McCormick,  Ellen  E.  MacHugh, 
Margaret  J.  Murphy,  Frances  Tully. 

To  serve  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1910. — Kate  Farlin,  Katharine  E. 
Flanagan,  Annie  L.  Killion,  Marguerite  S.  King,  Katherine  M.  Mahoney, 
Margaret  McDonald,  Margaret  G.  Moore,  Ethel  M.  Rae,  Elizabeth  L. 
Rogers. 

On  Probation. — Anastasia  Gannon,  Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Adeline  M.  Norton. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. — 
Instructor  in  Athletics,  John  D.  O'Reilly. 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1910. — Assistant  Instructors  in 
Athletics,  James  H.  Crowley,  Leo  H.  Leary,  William  C.  Matthews,  John 
J.  O'Donnell,  Jr.;  Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes,  Arthur  C.  Jelly; 
Supervising  Nurse,  Margaret  E.  Carley;  Assistant  Nurses,  Mary  F. 
Buckley,  Sarah  M.  Cahoon,  Mary  Callaghan,  Elizabeth  R.  R.  Card, 
Edith  S.  Cooke,  Miriam  H.  Crowell,  Helena  M.  Daly,  Mary  A.  Didham, 
Jennie  R.  Dix,  Mary  S.  Doherty,  Mary  F.  Donovan,  Ellen  M.  Dwyer, 
Josephine  Ellis,  Alice  B.  Felton,  Katharine  FitzGerald,  Frances  Z. 
Flannery,  Amalia  H.  Grover,  Annie  I.  Hollings,  Mabel  A.  Hunter,  Mary 
Martin,  Helen  F.  McCaffrey,  Katherine  O'Callaghan,  Agnes  T.  Quirk, 
Anna  Regan,  Sadie  G.  Reynolds,  Edith  W.  Sheehan,  Emily  A.  Snow, 
Alice  M.  Sweeney,  Alma  Taylor,  Hulda  H.  Tingley. 

On  Probation. — Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training  'and  Athletics, 
Ernst  Hermann;  Assistant  Instructors  in  Athletics,  Fred  L.  O'Brien, 
Michael  J.  Redding;  Assistant  Nurses,  Laura  H.  Barb  rick,  Mary  G. 
Kenny,  Harriet  A.  Shaw.  Blanche  Wildes. 
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Revised  course  adopted. 
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Thornton  D.  Apollonio, 

Secretary 


12  M. — 6-10-'09.1 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE 

High  School  of  Peactical  Aets 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 


Introduction. 

1.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
as  follows: 

(a)    Graduates  of  the  Boston  elementary  schools. 

(6)  Graduates  of  private  schools  whose  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may 
be  admitted  on  presentation  of  certificates  signed  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

(c)  Other  candidates  are  admitted  on  examination 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  graduation  from  the 
elementary  schools  of  Boston.  These  examinations 
are  held  on  the  second  Friday  and  the  preceding 
Thursday  in  June,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  and 
following  Thursday  in  September. 

(d)  Candidates  for  admission  from  other  secondary 
schools  should  apply  to  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
and  should  be  recommended  by  him  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  for  admission.  On  presentation  of 
satisfactory  evidence,  which  may  consist  of  certificates 
signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  or  of  examinations, 
the  head-master  will  determine  the  subjects  and  the 
number  of  points  for  which  advanced  standing  may- be 
given,  and  will  issue  certificates  therefor. 

2.  The  school  is  in  session  five  and  one-quarter 
hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.    Of  this  time 
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ten  minutes  are  given  to  opening  exercises  and  thirty- 
minutes  to  recess.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  into 
periods  of  about  forty-five  minutes  each. 

The  school  building  will  be  open  until  four  P.M.  in 
order  that  pupils  may,  if  they  choose,  work  in  the 
shops  or  study  in  the  class  rooms  under  the  care  of  the 
teachers. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  full  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  that  type  of  students  whose 
talents  he  more  in  lines  of  doing  and  expressing  than 
in  lines  of  acquisition. 

The  course  of  study  is  presented  under  two  general 
heads  —  academic  and  industrial  —  and  will  usually 
demand  four  years  for  its  completion. 

The  course  of  study  during  the  first  year  is  the  same 
for  all  pupils.  During  the  three  years  following  no 
electives  are  offered  in  the  academic  work  except  a 
choice  of  French  or  German,  but  the  pupils  are  allowed 
to  choose  different  lines  of  vocational  training. 

The  Academic  Departments  are  English,  History  r 
Mathematics,  Science,  French,  German,  Art.  The 
Industrial  Department  at  present  offers  these  courses: 
Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Household  Science.  The 
course  in  Household  Science  is  offered  to  girls  who  desire 
to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  home  from  the 
standpoints  of  sanitation,  furnishing,  decoration  and 
care.  The  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  courses  aim  to 
give  ideals,  taste  and  skill  which  shall  have  money 
earning  value  for  the  possessor. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  course  of  study  elected. 
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Program  of  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Arranged  by  Subjects. 

English.  The  courses  in  English  aim  to  develop 
the  speech,  the  intellect,  the  taste  and  the  spirit  of  the 
students,  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to'speak  the  English 
tongue  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision  and  grace;  and 
to  think  logically;  to  read  with  pleasure  and  appreci- 
ation the  works  of  standard  American  and  English 
authors;  to  teach  pupils  to  select  for  their  own  reading 
books  of  good  grade;  to  live  in  the  possession  of  fine 
ideals  that  are  at  once  the  root  and  flower  of  English 
Literature. 

History.  The  required  work  in  History  aims  to 
make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  great  names  and 
lives,  the  important  events,  and  the  main  lines  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
history  of  the  development  of  arts  and  industries. 

Modern  Languages.  German  or  French,  three 
periods  a  week  for  three  years. 

Science  and  Mathematics.  The  course  in  Science 
attempts  to  put  the  student  in  touch  with  the  scientific 
problems  of  life.  In  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and 
Hygiene, —  in  every  branch  of  science,  attempts  are 
made  to  teach  application  quite  as  much  as  theory. 
To  take  a  single  example,  the  pupil  in  chemistry  should 
understand  the  bleaching  of  straw  for  straw  hats  by 
sulphur  dioxide,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the  gas  in 
the  laboratory. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  has  two  distinct  purposes; 
to  train  the  girls  to  think  logically  and  clearly,  and  to 
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enable  them  to  solve  simple  problems.  A  woman 
should  be  able  to  write  down  her  household  accounts 
accurately  as  well  as  to  understand  the  principles  of 
algebraic  or  geometric  problems. 

Art.  The  purpose  of  this  department  is  the  culti- 
vation of  taste  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
beauty  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  dress 
and  the  home. 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  representation  which 
stimulates  observation  and  expression;  construction, 
which  teaches  the  facts  of  form  and  the  method  of 
making  drawings  for  the  workshop;  mechanical  drawing, 
which  necessitates  accuracy  in  measuring;  composition 
and  design,  which  include  the  analytical  study  of  the 
principles  of  beauty  and  color  harmony;  costume 
design  in  its  many  phases,  with  special  reference  to  the 
individual,  and  household  decoration  and  furnishing, 
are  emphasized  features  of  the  course. 

Household  Science.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  train  girls  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  and  science 
of  practical  housekeeping.  To  this  end  practice  is 
given  in  the  care  of  the  house;  in  cooking,  marketing, 
planning  meals  for  persons  of  different  occupations,  as 
well  as  for  families  and  for  institutions. 

This  course  includes  such  instruction  in  sewing  and 
millinery  as  will  guide  the  pupils  in  the  selection  and 
making  of  their  own  garments. 

Millinery.  This  course  deals  with  the  materials 
and  appliances  used  in  the  trade  of  millinery.  The 
operations  taught  are  the  making  of  bandeaux,  folds, 
buckram  frames,  wire  frames,  facings,  shirred  and 
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plain  bows,  and  the  trimming  of  hats.  The  materials 
used  are  straw,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  felt,  crepe  and  fur. 
Making,  trimming  and  designing  are  features  of  the 
advanced  work  in  this  department. 

Pupils  in  this  course  study  also  Elementary  Dress- 
making and  Household  Science. 
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CONTENTS. 


PAGE. 

Arithmetic   9 

Civil  Government                                                                      .  72 

Common  Errors  of  Speech   26 

Derivation     .      .   61 

Dictation       .      .   35 

Dictionary   60 

Drawing   15 

Elementary  Science  .      .  .17 

English   20 

English,  Spoken   .  .24 
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Grammar  ■     .  .62 
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Household  Science  and  Arts   74 
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Subjects  and  Exercises,  and  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  Assigned 

to  Each. 


Arithmetic  

Drawing  

Elementary  Science. 

Geography  

History  


Manual  Training  or  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts .  .  . 


Music  

Opening  Exercises  

Physical  Training  

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Recesses  

Reading  and  Literature 
Spoken  and  Written  English 


25 
100 
30 


200 
735 
230 


210 
95 
30 


200 
480 
245 


210 
90 
30 


30 
60 
60 
90 
30 
200 
455 
24c 


270 
90 
45 

150 
30 

120 
60 
30 
80 
30 
100 
190 
305 


270 
90 
45 

150 
30 

120 
60 
30 
80 
30 
100 
190 
305 


230 
90 
45 
150 
120 

120 
60 
30 
80 
30 
100 
165 
280 


210 
90 
45 
150 
120 

120 
60 
30 
SO 
60 
100 
150 
285 


210 
90 
60 
90 

150 

120 
60 
30 
80 
60 
100 
195 
255 


Totals. 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500  1,500  1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 

Throughout  the  course,  habits  of  study  should  be  developed.  Of 
the  time  assigned  in  the  eighth  grade,  at  least  240  minutes  a  week 
should  be  allowed  to  each  pupil  for  independent  study,  in  which  he  is 
neither  assisted  by  nor  interrupted  by  the  teacher.  (For  example,  60 
minutes  a  week  in  each  of  the  following  studies  :  arithmetic ;  reading 
and  literature  ;  spoken  or  written  English  ;  history  and  geography). 
The  minimum  amount  of  time  for  independent  study  that  should 
be  allowed  is  suggested  in  the  following  schedule : 


Eighth  grade 
Seventh  grade 
Sixth  grade. . 


.240  minutes.  — 
.200     "  — 
150  " 


Fifth  grade 
Fourth  grade 


.  150  minutes. 
150 
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Opening  Exercises. 

60  minutes  a  week  for  the  first  three  grades,  30  minutes  a  week  for  the 
remaining  grades. 

Note  1.  —  Teachers  are  directed  to  give  instruction  for  a  few  minutes 
in  good  manners  and  good  morals  at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  other  favorable  opportunities.  In  giving  this  instruction, 
teachers  should  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  manners  and  morals, 
and  thus  avoid  all  occasions  for  treating  of  or  alluding  to  sectarian  subjects. 

Note  2. —  ...  "All  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all 
other  instructors  of  youth  shall  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruc- 
tion the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth, 
love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  they  shall  endeavor 
to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned  virtues  to  pre- 
serve and  perfect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point 
out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." — Revised  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  42,  Section  18. 

Note  3. —  "In  all  intercourse  with  the  pupils  they  (the  teachers) 
shall  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism,  and  to  train 
them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignities  of 
American  citizenship,  and  the  avoidance  of  falsehood,  idleness,  and  pro- 
fanity."—  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Section  225. 
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RECESSES  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Recesses:  20  minutes  continuous  each  forenoon  for  all  grades;  20 
minutes  each  afternoon  for  the  first  three  grades.  (See  Regulations,  Section 
206,  Paragraphs  2,  3.) 

Physical  Training:  12  minutes  a  day  for  the  first  grade,  18  minutes 
a  day  for  the  second  and  third  grades,  16  minutes  a  day  for  the  remaining 
grades. 

Note  4.  —  All  recess  periods  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air,  weather 
permitting.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  an  open  air  recess  in 
inclement  weather,  but  must  pass  out  of  the  class-room  in  order  that 
it  may  be  thoroughly  aired.  The  time  occupied  by  pupils  in  passing 
from  and  re-entering  buildings  shall  be  included  in  the  recess  period. 

The  time  set  apart  for  physical  training  must  be  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  time  devoted  in  each  session  to  recess. 

Recess  periods  and  periods  devoted  to  physical  training  should  be  so 
placed  in  the  daily  program  as  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  recreation 
and  relief  from  mental  strain.  All  periods  for  recess  and  for  physical 
training  should  include  thorough  ventilation  of  class-rooms. 


PROVISIONAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Introduction. 

This  course  of  study  rests  upon  the  belief  that  arithmetic  teaching 
should  aim  to  train  children  to  an  automatic  reaction  to  number  facts, 
and  to  a  high  degree  of  facility  in  the  use  of  fundamental  operations, 
to  the  end  that  intelligent  and  skilful  application  of  abstract  numbers 
may  be  made  to  practical  problems  of  everyday  life. 

In  grade  one,  the  children  repeatedly  discover  numerical  relations 
through  counting. 

In  grade  two,  numerical  relations  are  further  revealed  through  work 
with  measures.  For  this  purpose,  lengths,  surfaces,  and  solids  are  desig- 
nated. 

Grade  three  is  a  year  of  drill  in  number  facts,  the  teacher  resorting 
to  the  use  of  measures  only  when  necessary. 

Grades  four,  five,  and  six  are  drill  years  in  the  process  and  operations, 
with  an  increasing  amount  of  applied  arithmetic.  Relations  and  magni- 
tudes are  shown  by  objects  and  diagrams.  Procedure  should  be  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  as  in  grades  two  and  three.  The  application 
should  then  be  made  to  everyday  problems.  In  grades  seven  and  eight, 
pupils  should  increase  in  facility  through  abstract  drill,  and  in  power  to 
reason  through  applied  arithmetic. 

An  important  aim,  especially  in  the  last  two  years'  work,  is,  both  by 
reviews  and  advanced  subject  matter,  to  train  pupils  out  of  that  inherent 
carelessness  common  to  children.  If  pupils  in  these  grades  continue 
to  fail  in  securing  correct  results  in  fundamental  operations  when  prin- 
ciples are  thoroughly  understood,  the  desired  end  is  not  attained,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  correction  of  that  fault  should  precede  the  outlined 
work  of  the  grade.  All  examples  in  written  arithmetic  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  round  number  estimate,  with  which  the  pupil  is  to  compare 
his  answer  when  he  obtains  it;  and  should  be  followed  by  a  systematic 
check,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  correctness  of  his  result. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  gives  the  minimum  amount  to  be  covered 
by  the  average  pupil.  No  teacher  should  feel  that  any  child  who  is  ready 
for  advanced  work  must  stop  at  the  limit  outlined, 1  neither  should  she 
expect  all  children  to  advance  with  equal  pace.  The  individual  char- 
acter of  the  work,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  makes  it  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  this  should 
be  her  constant  endeavor. 
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Grade  I. 

50  minutes  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Counting  : 

1.  Counting  groups  of  objects,  as  balls,  books,  apples,  etc. 

2.  Counting  objects  to  fifty  by  ones,  twos,  fives,  tens;  and  by  other 
numbers  as  far  as  needed. 

3.  Separating  groups  of  objects  into  small  groups  and  comparing 
these  groups. 

4.  United  States  money.    One  to  ten  cents. 

Grade  II. 

210  minutes  a  week. 
Integral  numbers,  1  to  100. 

I.  Work  with  Measures: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  units  of  measure,  inch,  foot,  square  inch,  square 
foot,  cubic  inch;  of  the  lengths,  1  to  12  inches;  of  the  surfaces  and  solids 
containing  in  general  not  more  than  50  square  or  cubic  inches. 

2.  Construction  and  comparison  of  lengths,  surfaces,  and  solids. 

3.  Practice  in  measuring  lengths,  surfaces,  and  solids,  using  foot 
rule. 

II.  Counting: 

"  1.    1  to  100  by  ones  and  by  groups. 
2.    United  States  money.    Quarter  dollar,  half  dollar,  dollar,  with 
some  of  their  relations  to  cents,  nickels,  and  dimes. 

III.  Mensuration: 

1.  New  units:  Dozen,  pint,  quart,  day,  week. 

2.  New  relations  of  units:  2  pints  =  1  quart;  3  feet  =  1  yard;  7  days  == 
1  week. 

Grade  III. 

210  minutes  a  week. 
Integral  numbers,  1  to  1,000. 
(a)    Combinations  of  hundreds  and  of  hundreds  with  smaller  numbers. 
(6)    Writing  and  reading  numbers  as  far  as  1,000. 
(c)  Operations. 

I.  Work  with  Measures: 

Recognition,  comparison,  and  construction  continued  with  measures 
already  known;  solution  and  expression  of  simple  problems,  material 
inahe  hands  of  the  children. 

II.  Abstract  Work: 

(a)  Drill  in  the  fundamental  facts  in  each  of  the  four  processes. 

(b)  Drill  in  the  multiplication  tables,  with  multipliers  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  8,  10;  no  product  to  exceed  100. 
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(c)    Series  work  in  addition  and  subtraction,  e.  g.: 

5  15  25  35  ....  95 
7  7  7  7       ....  7 

(d)  Written  work  in  the  four  processes  limited  to  one  thousand; 
short  division  only. 

III.  United  States  money  continued;  making  change. 

IV.  Mensuration: 

(a)  New  units:  Gallon,  pound;  yard,  square  yard;  minute,  hour, 
month,  year. 

(6)  New  relations  of  units:  144  square  inches=l  square  foot;  9  square 
feet=l  square  yard;  4  quarts =1  gallon;  60  minutes =1  hour;  24  hours =1 
day;  12  months=l  year.  Number  of  days  in  each  month  from  a  printed 
calendar. 

Grade  IV. 

270  minutes  a  week. 
Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  arithmetic  at  sight,  to  pre- 
cede, accompany,  and  follow  each  subject  in  written  arithmetic. 
I.    Integral  Numbers: 

(a)  Combinations  of  thousands  and  of  thousands  with  smaller 
numbers. 

(6)    Writing  and  reading  numbers  as  far  as  one  million. 

(c)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  in- 
tegers (multipliers  and  divisors  not  to  exceed  two  figures.  In 
division  the  dividend  should  be  such  that  the  use  of  the  trial 
divisor  gives  the  quotient  figure  at  once). 

(d)  Drill  in  the  fundamental  number  facts,  especially  the  mul- 
tiplication tables,  including  7  and  9. 

II.    Fractional  Numbers: 

(a)    Simple  concrete  illustrations  of  fractions. 
(6)    Relation  of  tenths  and  hundredths  to  units  and  to  one 
another. 

(c)  Writing  and  reading  decimals  to  and  including  hundredths, 
the  greater  part  of  the  practice  to  be  with  tenths. 

(d)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  to  and  including 
hundredths;  applications  to  United  States  money. 

III.  United  States  Money:    Denominations  of  2,  5,  10,  and  20  dollars. 

IV.  Mensuration: 

(a)  New  units:  Ounce,  ton,  rod,  mile;  square  rod;  second, 
century;  pint  and  quart  (dry  measure);  peck,  bushel. 

(b)  New  relations  of  units:  2  pints=l  quart  (dry  measure);  8 
quarts=l  peck;  4  pecks=l  bushel;  16  ounces=l  pound;  2,000 
lbs.=l  ton;  16£  feet=l  rod;  60  seconds=l  minute;  100  years 
=1  century. 

(c)  Area  of  rectangle 
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Grade  V. 

270  minutes  a  week. 
Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  arithmetic  at  sight,  to  pre- 
cede, accompany,  and  follow  each  subject  in  written  arithmetic. 
I.    Integral  Numbers: 

(a)  Writing  and  reading  numbers  as  far  as,  but  not  including, 
billions. 

(6)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  con- 
tinued (most  of  the  work  to  be  with  numbers  not  exceeding 

i  ten  thousand,  multipliers  and  divisors  not  to  exceed  three 
figures). 

(c)    Prime  factors  by  inspection;  no  prime  factors  greater  than 
twelve  to  be  used;  greatest  common  factor  and  least  common 
multiple  by  inspection  only. 
II     Fractional  Numbers: 

(a)  Review  of  fourth  grade  work  in  common  fractions.  Simple 
concrete  problems  in  common  fractions;  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  common  fractions,  multiplication  of  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers  by  integers;  finding  fractional  parts  of  integers,  in- 
cluding the  cases  where  the  parts  so  obtained  are  mixed  num- 
bers. All  examples  to  be  so  chosen  that  no  denominators 
appear  except  the  numbers  1  to  12,  and  the  numbers  15,  16, 
20,  24,  25,  30,  32,  36,  48,  50,  64. 

(6)  Equivalents  of  mixed  numbers  and  of  integers  in  fractional 
form;  only  the  very  simplest  fractions  to  be  used. 

(c)  Reading  and  writing  decimals,  to  and  including  ten-thou- 
sandths. 

(d)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
decimals;  examples  to  be  so  chosen  that  no  numbers  appear 
either  in  problem  or  answer  having  more  than  four  decimal 
places. 

III.  Mensuration: 

(a)  New  units:  Square  mile,  acre;  cubic  foot,  cubic  yard, 
cord-foot,  cord;  quire,  ream,  gross. 

(b)  New  relations  of  units :    5280  feet=l  mile. 


Grade  VI. 

230  minutes  a  week. 
Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  arithmetic  at  sight,  to  pre- 
cede, accompany,  and  follow  each  subject  in  written  arithmetic. 
I.    Fractional  Numbers: 

(a)  Decimal  fractions  continued. 
(6)    Common  fractions  continued. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  problems  of  too  great  com- 
plexity. 
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II.  Percentage: 

Elementary  oral  work  in  percentage. 

III.  Mensuration: 

(a)    Work  of  lower  grades  applied. 
(6)    New  unit:  Long  ton. 

(c)    New  relation  of  units:  2240  pounds=l  long  ton. 

IV.  Making  out  simple  bills. 

V.    Oral  and  written  practice  in  rapid  and  accurate  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  of  integers. 

Grade  VII. 

210  minutes  a  week. 
Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  arithmetic  at  sight,  to  precede, 
accompany,  and  follow  each  subject  in  written  arithmetic. 
I.    Percentage  and  its  application  to 
(a)    Profit  and  loss. 
(6)    Simple  interest  (direct  case  only). 
II.  Mensuration: 

(a)    Work  of  lower  grades  applied. 

(6)  New  relations  of  units:  231  cubic  inches=l  gallon;  43,560 
square  feet=l  acre;  640  acres=l  square  mile. 

(c)  Area  of  parallelogram  and  triangle  discovered  by  cutting 
or  folding  paper,  or  by  tracing;  volumes  of  rectangular 
solids;  computing  of  areas  and  volumes  after  actual  meas- 
urement by  the  pupil. 

III.    Practice  in  the  use  of  decimal  and  common  fractions. 

IV.  Oral  and  written  practice  in  rapid  and  accurate  addition,  subtrac- 

tion, multiplication,  and  division  of  integers. 

Grade  VIII. 

210  minutes  a  week. 
Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  and  arithmetic  at  sight,  to  precede, 
accompany,  and  follow  each  subject  in  written  arithmetic. 
I.    Sim-pie  Interest  (direct  case  only). 
II.    Simple  Proportion  (elementary  work  only). 

III.  Powers  of  Numbers. 

IV.  Square  Root  and  its  common  applications.  (Optional.) 

V.  Mensuration:  (Formulas  are  to  be  used.    See  formulas  below.) 

(a)    Of  angles. 

(6)    Of  plane  figures:  Parallelograms,  triangles,  circle, 
(c)    Of  solids:  Right  prism,  cylinder. 
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VI.    Oral  and  written  practice  in  rapid  and  accurate  addition,  subtraction , 
multiplication,  and  division  of  integers. 
Formulas: 

S=ab  (rectangle).  V=a8  (cube). 

S=ap  (rhomboid).  Q=2  ttt  (circumference). 

S=£ap  (triangle).  S=2  ttt2  (circumference). 

V=abc  (block).  V=Bp  (prism). 

V=?rr2p  (cylinder).  V=a2b  (square  block). 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GRADES  IV  TO  VIII, 
INCLUSIVE. 

Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  method  of  work  in  preceding 
grades  in  order  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  such  methods.  This 
familiarity  will  be  especially  helpful  in  the  work  with  fractional  numbers 
and  in  mensuration. 

In  beginning  each  year's  work,  start  where  the  child's  knowledge  forms 
a  practical  basis  for  instruction,  reinforce  the  foundations,  and  build  for 
accuracy  and  facility. 

Oral  work  should  form  a  part  of  each  exercise,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  should  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  Oral 
problems  should  be  sufficiently  simple  for  the  child  to  perform  at  least 
twenty  in  twenty  minutes. 

After  written  lessons  the  teacher  should  ascertain  the  points  in  which 
the  class  has  failed,  in  the  shortest  way  possible,  and  then  give  attention 
to  teaching  these  points.  Further  correction  and  marking  is  often  a  waste 
of  time. 

For  drill  in  reasoning,  simply  indicate  the  operations  so  that  a  great 
number  of  problems  may  be  studied. 

Develop  the  ability  to  use  "  if,"  "since,"  and  "  therefore  "  in  recitations. 

Have  pupils  make  original  problems  bearing  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  placing  of  work  on  the  paper 
and  to  neatness  and  arrangement. 

The  methods  of  performing  operations  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  grades  in  each  school. 
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DRAWING. 


Grade  I. 

100  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Free  expression  of  ideas. 

2.  Acquaintance  with  spectrum  colors. 

3.  Design  in  simple  rhythm. 

Grade  II. 

95  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Free  expression  of  ideas. 

2.  Acquaintance  with  spectrum  colors  and  intermediate  hues. 

3.  Common  objects  and  plant  forms. 

4.  Design  in  simple  rhythm. 

Grade  III. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Free  expression  of  ideas. 

2.  Acquaintance  with  spectrum  colors,  intermediate  hues,  and  values. 

3.  Common  objects  and  plant  forms. 

4.  Design  in  simple  rhythm  applied  as  decoration. 

Grade  IV. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing. 

2.  Common  objects  and  plant  form,  correct  proportions. 

3.  Design  in  simple  units  and  borders  applied  as  decoration. 

4.  Color  expressed  in  scales  of  hue  and  value. 

Grade  V. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Common  objects  and  plant  forms,  correct  proportions,  and  charac- 

teristic features. 

2.  Illustrative  drawing. 

3.  Design  applied  in  other  school  work. 

4.  Color  expressed  in  scales  of  values  and  intensities. 
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Grade  VI. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Common  objects  and  plant  forms,  proportions,  and  foreshortening. 

2.  Illustrative  drawing. 

3.  Design  for  useful  objects,  space  division. 

4.  Color,  use  of  harmonious  color  applied  to  design. 

Grade  VII. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Common  objects  and  plant  form.    Proportions,  foreshortening,  and 

solidity. 

2.  Illustrative  drawing. 

3.  Design  for  useful  objects. 

4.  Color  applied  to  design. 

5.  Picture  study. 

Grade  VIII. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

1.  Common  objects  and  plant  forms.    Proportions,  foreshortening,  and 

solidity. 

2.  Illustrative  drawing. 

3.  Design.    Some  specific  manual  training  model  in  pencil  outline  or 

paper  cutting.    Space  division  in  various  enclosing  shapes. 

4.  Color.    Color  standards.    Expressed  in  scales  of  hue,  value,  and 

intensity.  Color  applied  to  design.  Harmonies  of  similar  and 
dissimilar  colors. 

5.  Picture  study. 
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ELEMENTAEY  SCIENCE. 


Thirty  minutes  a  week  are  allowed  for  this  subject  in  the  first  three 
grades;  forty-five  minutes  a  week  in  the  next  four  grades,  and  sixty  minutes 
a  week  for  instruction  in  physics  in  the  eighth  grade.  In  addition  to  this 
time,  all  teachers  are  urged  to  use  the  frequent  opportunities  given  in 
geography  and  English  for  informal  instruction  in  nature  study.  It  is 
expected  that  topics  proposed  below  will  be  differently  treated  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  that  substitute  topics  will  be  introduced  where 
principals  find  conditions  favoring  such  substitution.  For  the  present 
year,  teachers  are  asked  to  treat  all  the  topics  in  grades  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven,  suiting  the  instruction  given  to  the  ability  of  the  children,  and  to 
their  opportunities  for  first  hand  study  of  the  topics  proposed. 


Teachers  are  instructed  to  correlate  with  school  gardens  wh€rever 
possible  the  topics  studied  under  elementary  science.  They  are  asked 
to  encourage  children  to  work  in  the  gardens  out  of  school  hours  where 
conditions  render  such  work  possible. 


Elementary  science  should  be  treated  in  all  grades  under  the  following 
large  classes: 

1.  Forms  of  life. 

2.  Inorganic  matter. 

3.  Natural  phenomena. 
1.    Life.    (Grades  I  to  VII.) 

(a)  Plant. 


Names  of  common  trees. 

Names  of  common  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated. 
Names  of  common  garden  vegetables. 
Names  of  common  weeds. 
Names  of  common  swamp  plants. 
Plant  growth. 

Its  rate;  peculiarities  noted. 

Influences  affecting. 

Conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

Flowering  plants  and  flowerless  plants  distinguished. 

Modes  of  plant  reproduction. 
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Modes  of  stem  growth, —  exogens;  endogens. 

Seed  dispersal. 

Ways,  means,  and  results. 

Familiar  vegetable  products  (economic  botany),  building 
materials,  food,  drugs,  clothing,  paper,  etc. 
(6)  Animal. 

Classify  according  to 
Habits. 

Gross  anatomy, —  number  of  feet;  in  higher  grades, 

kinds  of  hoofs. 
Covering. 
Structure. 

Adaptations  of  animals  to  environment. 
Familiar  animal  products  (commercial  zoology). 
Relation  between  animals  and  clothing. 
Sea  products. 
Inorganic  matter.    (Grades  I  to  VII.) 
(a)    Gravel,  sand,  clay,  soils. 
(6)    Common  rocks. 
Granite. 

Trap-rock  or  basalt.. 
Pudding  stone. 
Slate. 
Sandstone. 

(c)  Common  building  materials:  stone,  brick,  mortar,  concrete, 

tiling,  glass,  slate,  marble. 

(d)  Common  metals  and  ores:  copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  zinc, 

tin,  aluminum,  lead,  sulphur,  carbon. 
Natural  phenomena. 
Light  and  darkness . 

Shadows  and  their  forms. 
Effects  of  light  on  plant  and  animal  life. 
Day  and  night.  Length. 
Reflections. 

Moon  and  its  phases. 
Weather. 

Storms  and  pleasant  weather. 
Moisture;  evaporation;  condensation. 
Effects  of  running  water;  of  frost;  of  moving  ice. 
Barometer. 
Humidity. 
Weather  reports. 
Storm  signals. 
Signs  of  weather  changes. 
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Grade  VIII. 

60  minutes  a  week. 
Common  facts  in  physics  learned  from  observation  and  experiment, 
in  regard  to  as  many  of  the  following  topics  as  the  assigned  time  will 
allow: 

1.  Matter. 

2.  Motion  and  force. 

3.  Liquid  pressure  and  specific  gravity. 

4.  Atmospheric  pressure. 

5.  Heat. 

6.  Sound. 

7.  Light. 

8.  Electricity. 

If  the  teacher  have  not  time  to  present  to  his  class  all  the  topics  men- 
tioned above  he  will  select  such  as  he  believes  can  be  studied  by  his  pupils 
with  most  advantage.  He  should,  however,  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of 
such  pupils  as  will  finish  their  school  training  with  the  elementary  school 
course  of  study. 

Whatever  topics  be  selected  for  study,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  method  of  studying  them  is  all  important.  Pupils  should  observe 
and  express  the  facts,  and  should  make  their  own  inferences.  Thus  a 
keen  interest  may  be  excited  and  the  best  mental  training  secured  —  a 
training  in  the  practice  of  close  observation,  in  careful  thinking,  and  in 
accurate  description. 
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ENGLISH. 


WEEKLY  TIME"  ALLOTMENT. 


Grade  I. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English: 

First  half  year: 

(a)    Instruction  and  practice  designed  to  im- 
prove speech  50  minutes. 

(6)    Penmanship      ........    100  " 

(c)  Technicalities  of  written  work  with  copying 

of  simple  sentences  50  " 

(d)  Oral  composition  30  " 

Total   230  " 

Second  half  year: 

(a)    Spelling   60  minutes. 

(6)    Penmanship   100  " 

(c)  Technicalities  and  dictation  of  easy  sentences,  50  "' 

(d)  .Composition,  oral  and  written,  simple,  orig- 

inal sentences  20  " 

Total  .   230 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both:  first  half  year,  760  \  _  ^5 
second  half  year,  710  ) 

Grade  II. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English : 

(a)    Speech   25  minutes. 

(6)    Spelling   80  " 

(c)  Penmanship   75  " 

(d)  Technicalities,  copying  and  dictation       .  35  " 

(e)  Composition,  oral  and  written     ....  30  " 

Total    ...      .     '.      .      .      .    245  " 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both   480  minutes. 
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Grade  III. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English.    See  Grade  II.       .      .    245  minutes. 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study- 

necessitated  by  both   455  " 

Grade  IV. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English: 

(a)  Composition  90  minutes 

(b)  Spelling  60  " 

(c)  Dictation  and  technicalities  of  written  English,     50  " 

(d)  Penmanship  .  75  " 

(e)  Work  to  counteract  errors  of  speech;  prepara- 

tion for  use  of  dictionary;  derivations.  (See 
details  assigned  to  the  grade  under  these 
heads.)  60 

Total  305 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both  190  " 

Grade  V. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English: 

(a)    Composition  90  minutes 

(6)    Spelling  60  " 

(c)  Dictation  and  technicalities  of  written  English,     50  " 

(d)  Penmanship  .      .      .      .  .      .      .      75  " 

(e)  Work  to  counteract  errors  of  speech;  prepara- 

tion for  use  of  dictionary;  derivations.  (See 
details  assigned  to  the  grade  under  these 
heads.)   '  .  30 

Total  305 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both  190  " 

Grade  VI. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English: 

(a)    Composition  90  minutes 

(6)    Spelling  40  " 

(c)  Dictation  and  technicalities  of  written  English,     45  " 

(d)  Penmanship  75  " 

(e)  Work  to  counteract  errors  of  speech;  use  of 

dictionary;   derivations.     (See  details  as- 
signed to  the  grade  under  these  heads.)      .      30  " 

Total        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  280 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both  165  " 
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Grade  VII. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English: 

(a)    Composition  75  minutes 

(6)    Grammar  90  " 

(c)  Dictation  and  technicalities  of  written  English,      35  " 

(d)  Penmanship   .  60  " 

(e)  Work  to  counteract  errors  of  speech;  use  of 

dictionary;  spelling;  derivations.    (See  de- 
tails assigned  to  the  grade  under  these  heads . )     25  " 

Total        .      .      .      .      .      .  .285 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both  150  " 

Grade  VIII. 

1.  Spoken  and  written  English: 

(a)  Composition  75  minutes 

(b)  Grammar  90  " 

(c)  Dictation  and  technicalities  of  written  English,     35  " 

(d)  Penmanship  30  " 

(e)  Work  to  counteract  errors  of  speech;  use  of 

dictionary;  spelling;  derivations.    (See  de- 
tails assigned  to  the  grade  under  these  heads.)      25  " 

Total        .      .      .      .      .      .  .255 

2.  Reading  and  literature,  including  the  word  study 

necessitated  by  both  195  " 


FOREWORD. 


"  For  my  part,  people  who  do  anything  finely  always  inspire  me  to  try. 
I  don't  mean  that  they  make  me  believe  that  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  they. 
But  they  make  the  things  seem  worthy  to  be  done."  —  George  Eliot. 

The  dominant  purpose  in  the  making  of  this  course  of  study  in  English 
has  been  to  unify  the  work  in  the  subject  throughout  the  grades;  if  the 
plan  has  unity,  it  should  evoke  from  teachers  a  corresponding  unity  of 
spirit,  purpose,  and  program  in  carrying  it  out.  The  work  has  been  laid 
out  first  by  subjects,  and  again  by  grades,  in  order  that  the  teacher,  dis- 
cerning its  scope  and  articulation,  may  know  what  precedes  and  what 
follows  any  and  every  stage  of  the  work. 

The  object  of  the  English  work  in  elementary  schools  is  to  train  pupils 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  enjoy  and  profit  by 
its  literature.   The  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  involves  much  detailed 
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work  on  specific  subjects,  such  as  phonics,  penmanship,  spelling,  deriva- 
tion, etc.  There  is  a  temptation  to  treat  these  specific  subjects  as  if  they 
were  ends  in  themselves  rather  than  means  to  an  end;  if,  however,  the 
objective  points  mentioned  above  are  constantly  borne  in  mind,  the  details 
of  the  work  will  be  properly  subordinated,  but  will  suffer  no  loss  of  dignity: 
e.  g.,  the  true  value  of  an  exercise  in  phonics  is  realized  when  it  is  regarded 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  contribution  toward  both  speech  and  read- 
ing; and  a  lesson  on  a  prefix  or  suffix  is  conducted  most  effectively  when 
the  teacher  sees  clearly  that  the  result  of  the  lesson  should  be  a  slightly 
better  equipment  for  speaking  and  writing  the  mother  tongue,  and  for  read- 
ing its  literature  intelligently. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  considered  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
particular  as  regards  material,  method,  time,  and  place: 

1.  Spoken  English,  including 

(a)  Voice,  articulation,  pronunciation,  inflection. 

(b)  Vocabulary. 

(c)  Grammatical  accuracy. 

(d)  Oral  composition. 

2.  Written  English,  including 

(a)  Penmanship. 
(6)  Spelling. 

(c)  Technicalities  of  written  work. 

(d)  Dictation. 

(e)  Composition. 

3.  Reading,  including  the  necessary  phonics  and  word  study. 

4.  Literature;  and 

5.  A  group  of  subjects  contributing  to  spoken  English,  written  English, 
reading,  and  literature,  namely, 

(a)    The  use  of  the  dictionary. 
(6)  Derivations, 
(c)  Grammar. 

Time  has  been  allotted  to  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  proportion  to 
their  estimated  educational  value  considered  as  means  to  ends  or  as  ends 
in  themselves.  Penmanship,  for  example,  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought, 
has  less  educational  value  and,  consequently,  less  time  than  composition, 
in  which  thought  is  expressed. 

The  relation  between  the  English  work  and  the  other  subjects  provided 
for  in  the  course  of  study  is  sometimes  misunderstood.  The  reproduction 
of  history,  geography,  etc.,  should  not  occupy  the  time  devoted  to 
English,  but  be  confined  to  the  time  assigned  to  those  subjects.  If, 
however,  pupils  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  question  one  another 
habitually  in  their  regular  lessons,  self-consciousness  will  be  largely  taken 
away,  interest  and  spontaneity  will  be  excited,  clear  and  logical  thinking 
will  be  developed,  while  facility  and  correctness  in  oral  expression  will  be 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  In  conversational  exercises  involv- 
ing questions  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  answer  in  complete 
sentences.  Such  use  of  language  is  unnatural,  unusual  in  life,  and 
peculiar  to  the  school=room. 
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Nature  study  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  relation  between 
English  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  main  purpose  in 
studying  natural  objects  and  natural  phenomena  should  be  to  train  the 
observation  and  judgment,  and  to  evoke  some  appreciation  of  the  order 
and  beauty  of  nature.  Such  study  should  therefore  have  time  assigned 
to  it  independently.  Incidentally,  nature  study  enlarges  the  pupils'  vocabu- 
laries and  promotes  the  correct  use  of  English.  Moreover,  natural  objects 
and  phenomena  are  excellent  topics  for  occasional  descriptive  oral  and 
written  composition,  and  such  exercises  should  of  course  be  taken  in  the 
time  especially  assigned  to  English. 


SPOKEN  ENGLISH. 


For  the  reason  that  we  make  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  speech  far 
more  than  in  writing,  and  because  an  individual's  degree  of  education  and 
culture  is  judged  by  his  speech  more  often  than  in  any  other  way,  it  seems 
imperative  that  a  definite,  progressive,  far-sighted  effort  should  be  made 
in  the  school  to  improve  the  speech  of  the  pupils. 

The  first  step  toward  such  an  effort  is  a  clear  conception  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  good  speech,  especially  as  there  is  current  an  impression  that 
grammatical  accuracy  constitutes  good  speech.  The  recognition  of  the 
following  essential  elements  in  good  speech  should  guide  the  work  in  the 
school-room: 

1.  Spontaneous  self-expression. 

2.  An  agreeable  quality  of  voice 

3.  A  clear-cut  articulation. 

4.  Correct  inflections. 

5.  Correct  pronunciation. 

6.  An  ever-growing  vocabulary. 

7.  Grammatical  accuracy,  especially  as  to 

(a)  Construction  of  sentences. 

(b)  Use  of  the  parts  of  verbs. 

(c)  Agreement  in  number  of 

(1)  Verb  with  subject; 

(2)  Pronoun  with  antecedent; 

(3)  This,  those,  etc.,  with  noun. 

(d)  Discrimination  between  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(e)  Case  of  pronouns. 

1.  The  first  essential,  spontaneous  self-expression,  should  be  devel- 
oped by  drawing  upon  the  children's  experiences  and  by  carrying  out  the 
daily  school  program  with  its  abundant  and  rich  material  provided  by  the 
work  in  reading,  literature,  history  (including  current  events),  nature- 
study,  geography,  picture  study,  etc.    The  so-called  language  lesson, 
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given  merely  for  the  sake  of  leading  the  children  to  talk,  is  likely  to  be  but 
an  artificial  and  fruitless  effort;  but  the  live  history  or  science  lesson,  with 
its  opportunity  for  expression  of  opinion  and  contributions  of  information, 
provides  occasion  both  for  a  free  and  natural  use  of  language  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  and  for  fruitful  observation  of  their  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Such  observation  should  lead  the  teacher  to  formulate  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupils  in  order  that  definite,  effective  work  may  be 
done  toward  improving  their  speech.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities 
for  oral  expression  afforded  by  the  regular  daily  lessons,  time  should  be 
frequently  taken  from  that  definitely  assigned  to  English  for  what  may 
be  called  oral  composition.  The  following  topics  suggest  kinds  of  work 
that  are  especially  valuable: 

Children's  experiences. 

Natural  objects  and  natural  phenomena. 

Short  imaginative  stories  from  pictures. 

Reproduction  of  stories  read  and  heard. 

2,  3,  and  4.  The  tendency  of  the  pupils  to  speak  so  that  they  are  not 
understood,  which  results  largely  from  self-consciousness,  is  best  coun- 
teracted by  making  the  conditions  such  in  a  recitation  that  the  pupils 
actually  talk  to  one  another  with  the  intention  of  imparting  information 
or  opinions,  and  not  merely  to  the  teacher  with  the  intention  of  proving 
that  they  have  learned  their  lessons.  In  addition  to  the  establishment 
of  this  attitude,  special  exercises  may  be  given  to  improve  the  voice, 
the  articulation,  and  the  inflections.  Breathing  exercises,  singing  exer- 
cises, simple  exercises  in  the  production  of  the  speaking  voice  (such  as 
are  given  in  the  Cone  charts),  and  drills  in  articulation  and  inflection  are 
of  distinct  value  if  judiciously  managed. 

5.  The  work  in  pronunciation  must  be  determined  by  the  evident 
needs  of  the  pupils,  which  will  vary  in  different  districts;  but  there  are 
certain  errors  so  typical  and  widespread  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  this  course  of  study. 

6.  The  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary  is  best  accomplished  not  by 
arbitrary  efforts  to  add  certain  words  to  those  the  children  naturally 
use,  but  by  enlarging  the  experience,  interests,  and  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  and  by  supplying  and  using  the  terms  that  are  called  for  in  their 
natural  progress.  Terms  used  in  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic 
become  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  when  they  are  really  understood;  and 
a  weak  or  inadequate  adjective  used  in  composition  gives  a  natural  occasion 
for  teaching  a  better  word  in  its  place.  As  a  result  of  their  work  in  reading 
and  literature  the  pupils  are  constantly  adding  words  to  those  which 
they  understand  but  do  not  use,  a  preliminary  step  toward  adding  them 
permanently  to  the  vocabulary.  Children  use  concrete  terms  principally 
before  they  go  to  school  and  while  they  are  in  the  lower  grades.  They 
acquire  such  terms  more  easily  and  understandingly  when  studying 
natural  objects  and  natural  phenomena  under  the  instruction  of  teachers 
than  when  left  to  themselves.  As  they  pass  through  the  grades  they 
gradually  acquire  abstract  terms,  and  the  necessity  for  using  so  large  a 
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proportion  of  concrete  words  in  their  oral  and  written  expression  is  grad- 
ually diminished.  A  growing  list  of  words  should  be  kept,  but  stilted 
expressions  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

7.  The  work  done  to  establish  grammatical  accuracy  must  also  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  special  class  in  question,  but  so  many 
errors  are  made  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  grade  to  do  effective 
work  with  all.  A  minimum  assignment  of  errors  to  each  grade  has  there- 
fore been  made.  Such  an  assignment  is  necessarily  rather  arbitrary, 
although  an  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  assignment,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  the  intelligence  and  needs  of  the  grade  in  question. 

Words  Frequently  Mispronounced. 
Teachers  of  all  grades  are  requested  to  correct  mispronunciations 
of  the  folloiwng  words  when  occasion  requires,  and  to  give  class 
instruction  and  drill  when  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  class 
warrant  such  an  expenditure  of  time  : 

(a)  Words  with  long  oo:  e.  g.,  spoon,  roof. 

(b)  Words  with  long  u:  e.  g.,  new,  Tuesday. 

(c)  Words  with  long  o:  e.  g.,  boat,  whole. 

(d)  W'ords  or  syllables  ending  in  sound  of  aw:  e.  g.,  saw,  drawing. 

(e)  Words  with  sViort  e:  e.  g.,  kettle,  get. 

(/)  Words  with  short  o:  e.  g.,  what,  was,  got,  closet. 

(g)  Words  with  short  u:  e.  g.,  just,  shut. 

(h)  Words  with  vj!i:  e.  g.,  white,  wharf. 
(*')  Words  ending  in  ing:  e.  g.,  walking. 
(j)  Miscellaneous  words: 


across, 

coupon, 

imitate, 

address, 

discourse, 

January, 

again, 

drowned, 

library, 

Arctic, 

engine, 

mountain 

attacked, 

every, 

often, 

aunt, 

faucet, 

our, 

because, 

February, 

poem, 

been, 

forward, 

promoted 

bouquet, 

government, 

recess, 

catch, 

hoist, 

recognize, 

cellar, 

horse, 

saucy, 

chimney, 

hundred, 

sphere, 

clothes, 

illustrate, 

your. 

Common  Errors  of  Speech. 
These  errors  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  can  be  afforded 
wherever  they  occur ;  but  it  is  believed  that  special  instruction  and 
drill  in  the  grades  to  which  they  are  assigned,  provided  the  needs  of 
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the  majority  ofvthe  class  warrant  such  an  expenditure  of  time,  will  be 
effective  in  weeding  them  out.  Suggestions  as  to  method  will  be 
found  on  pages  28  and  29. 

Grade  I. 

1.  Double  negatives. 

2.  Parts  of  the  following  verbs: 

Come,  came,  have  come. 
Do,  did,  have  done. 
Give,  gave,  have  given. 
See,  saw,  have  seen. 

3.  There  and  they. 

Grade  II. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  Am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  —  with  all  persons  as  subject;  especial 

emphasis  on  you  were. 

3.  Am  not,  not  "  aint." 

4.  Can  and  may. 

Grade  III. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  Bring  and  carry. 

3.  To  and  at. 

4.  Personal  pronouns  (order  and  case  form,  e.  g.,  My  mother  gave  my 

brother  and  me  a  present). 

5.  Afternoon,  not  "  after." 

Grade  IV. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  I  wish,  not  I  "  wisht." 

3.  Different  from,  not  "  different  than." 

4.  Somewhere,  not  "  some  place." 

5.  From  him,  not  "  off  him." 

6.  He  broke  my  pencil,  not  "  He  broke  my  pencil  on  me." 

7.  My  father  did  it,  not  "  My  father,  he  did  it." 

8.  Parts  of  the  following  verbs: 

Blow,  blew,  blown. 
Burst,  burst,  burst. 
Drown,  drowned,  drowned. 
Go,  went,  gone. 

9.  Distinction  between 

Learn  and  teach.    Sit  and  set. 

Grade  V. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  Beside,  not  "  side  of." 

3.  Could  have,  not  "  could  of." 
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4.  Ought  not,  not  "  hadn't  ought." 

5.  Rather,  not  "  kind  of." 

6.  Shall  I?  and  shall  we?    Never  "  will  I?  "  and  "  will  we?  " 

7.  Parts  of  the  following  verbs: 

Break,  broke,  broken. 
Choose,  chose,  chosen. 
Freeze,  froze,  frozen. 
Throw,  threw,  thrown. 

Grade  VI. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  Almost,  not  "  most." 

3.  I  (or  we)  shall  have  to  do  it,  never  "  I  (or  we)  will  have  to  do  it." 

4.  Next  to  the  last,  not  "  second  last." 

5.  Those  things,  not  "  them  things." 

6.  That  (or  this)  kind,  not  "  those  (or  these)  kind." 

7.  Parts  of  the  following  verbs: 

Draw,  drew,  drawn. 
Drink,  drank,  drunk. 
Eat,  ate,  eaten. 

8.  Distinction  between  let  and  leave. 

Grade  VII. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  He  doesn't,  not  "  he  don't." 

3.  Attack,  attacked,  attacked. 

4.  Distinction  between 

Rise  and  raise.    Like  and  as. 

5.  Agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

6.  Order  and  case  form  of  personal  pronouns. 

7.  Discrimination  between  adjectives  and  adverbs,  e.  g. : 

He  writes  well,  not  "He  writes  good." 

She  looks  beautiful,  not  "She  looks  beautifully." 

Grade  VIII. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work. 

2.  Every  one  may  take  his  book,  not  "their  book." 

3.  After  each  one  or  between  every  two,  not  "  between  each  one." 

4.  So  high,  not  "  that  high." 

5.  Distinction  between 

Fall  and  fell.    Lie  and  lay.    Who  and  whom. 

6.  Proper  uses  of  got. 

Note.  —  Work  on  shall  and  will  is  desirable  in  this  grade,  but  this  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Spoken  English. —  Suggestions  as  to  Method. 
Progress  in  spoken  English  is  dependent  upon  environment,  instruc- 
tion, and  practice. 

Environment  in  school  should  be  made  as  favorable  to  pupils  as  possi- 
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ble  by  the  program  and  the  teacher.  "  The  child  learns  English  whenever  he 
hears  talk  about  things  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  whenever  he  reads." 
"The  teacher  whom  the  children  love  and  listen  to  is  the  English  teacher." 

Instruction  is  necessary  for  those  who  have  already  acquired  improper 
habits  of  speech,  because  their  ears  have  become  so  hardened  to  incorrect 
usage  that  they  do  not  observe  the  difference  between  their  speech  and 
correct  oral  expression  until  their  attention  is  called  to  it. 

No  matter  what  points  may  be  assigned  to  a  given  grade  by  the  course 
of  study,  only  such  points  as  are  needed  by  the  pupils  in  question  should 
be  considered.  Incidental  errors  made  in  the  class  may  be  corrected  at 
the  time  they  are  made  or  later  in  private;  but  exasperating  interrup- 
tions should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  program  should  indicate  a 
regular  time  for  teaching  correct  oral  expression. 

Pupils  must  be  led  to  distinguish  between  their  own  erroneous  habits 
of  speech  and  correct  usage.  They  must  be  induced  to  feel  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  speaking  good  English  through  interest  in  their  subject, 
a  desire  to  make  ideas  clear  and  interesting  to  others,  and  a  wholesome 
ambition  for  a  desirable  standing  in  the  future.  A  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  using  good  English  may  be  aroused  in  the  older  pupils  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  literature  and  the  sources  of  the  English  vocabulary. 

The  instruction  of  little  children  in  the  correct  use  of  English  consists 
largely  in  giving  the  proper  models  without  reasons  or  explanations.  The 
older  pupils  should  study  correct  models  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  gener- 
alizations, which  later  are  to  be  applied  to  new  instances.  Correct  use 
should  be  re-enforced  occasionally  by  grammatical  reasons  whenever 
possible. 

Practice  is  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  the  power  to  use  lan- 
guage correctly,  as  speech  is  mainly  a  matter  of  habit.  Therefore  teachers 
should  make  opportunities  fop  the  use  of  correct  forms  by  the  pupils.  Such 
opportunities  should  consist  of  something  more  than  mere  formal  drills. 
They  should  give  room  for  the  display  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 


WRITTEN  ENGLISH. 


Objective  Points. 

1.  Orderly  and  spontaneous  self-expression. 

2.  Appreciation  of  clearness,  conciseness,  correctness,  force,  and  fitness 
in  the  use  of  English. 

3.  Skill  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  putting  others'  thoughts  into 
correct  form,  whether  obtained  from  the  spoken  word  or  the  printed  page. 

4.  Pride  in  the  use  of  good  English. 

Means. 

1.  Composition,  including  penmanship  and  punctuation. 

2.  Dictation  exercises  on  language  forms. 
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Sources  of  Thought  for  Expression. 

1.  Experiences  with  pets,  games,  gardens,  natural  objects  (animals, 
plants,  minerals),  and  natural  phenomena  (results  of  heat,  cold,  wind, 
rain,  snow). 

2.  Books  containing  stories,  myths,  poems,  accounts  of  heroes,  patriots, 
discoverers,  etc. 

3.  Pictures. —  One  of  the  best  means  of  suggesting  thought  and  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  is  found  in  picture  study,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  simple  pictures  appropriate  to  these  grades  are  more  readily 
and  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils  than  oral  or  written  descriptions 
of  the  things  which  they  represent.  In  writing  imaginative  stories,  pupils 
in  the  middle  and  lower  elementary  grades  find  them  very  useful.  As 
objects  to  be  described  they  are  far  less  serviceable,  since  natural  objects 
and  natural  phenomena  serve  that  purpose  much  better.  The  stories 
which  they  suggest  and  the  noble  impulses  which  they  inspire  furnish 
warrant  enough  for  their  extensive  use.  In  the  hands  of  one  who  under- 
stands their  artistic  values,  beauty  of  line,  space,  form,  light,  shade,  color, 
and  meaning,  they  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  cultivating  the 
artistic  sense,  especially  in  the  upper  grades.  And  since  pictures  form 
such  important,  educative,  civilizing,  and  humanizing  means,  there  are 
ample  reasons  for  writing  about  them. 

Nature  of  the  Work. 

The  expression  of  thought  in  language,  spoken  or  written,  is  composi- 
tion. The  term  may  be  applied  to  a  pupil's  organized  expression  of  his 
own  thought,  from  the  simplest  sentences  produced  in  the  first  grade  to 
the  relatively  ambitious  productions  of  the  eighth  grade.  Oral  composi- 
tion, as  essential  a  feature  of  the  school  program  as  written  composition, 
is  discussed  on  page  29. 

The  kinds  of  composition  most  suitable  for  elementary  schools  may  be 
ndicated  by  three  words:  experience,  imagination,  and  reproduction. 

These  terms  compel  attention  to  the  kinds  of  work  that  should  be  done. 
In  the  processes  designated  by  these  broad  and  simple  terms  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  other  terms  —  narration,  description,  etc.,  as  sub- 
divisions. 

Experience  is  what  the  youngest  pupil  knows  best,  and  can  talk  or 
write  about  best.  It  is  personal  knowledge  and  limited  to  the  pupil  him- 
self; therefore  his  first  compositions  should  be  based  on  his  experiences. 

Imagination  follows  experience  directly  and  gives  mental  pictures  of 
the  real  things  involved  in  experience.  The  child  knows  what  the  pleasures 
of  imagination  are.  He  would  as  soon  stop  thinking  as  stop  imagining. 
Because  imagination  is  a  personal  field,  easily  and  delightedly  worked,  it 
should  determine  children's  second  kind  of  composition  work. 

Reproduction,  the  third  kind  of  composition  work,  refers  to  what 
others  have  said,  done,  written,  and  thought,  to  matters  largely  outside 
of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  children,  to  things  which  they  do  not 
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really  know,  but  about  which  they  can  read  and  hear.  Memory  is  the 
principal  factor  in  this  kind  of  work;  original  thought,  experience,  and 
imagination  are  not  developed  by  it  to  any  considerable  degree;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  far  less  important  than  work  based  on  experience  and  imagination. 

Opportunities  also  should  be  given  pupils  to  express  reasons  for  certain 
thoughts,  acts,  and  processes;  to  state  their  opinions  of  personal  characters, 
historical  or  contemporaneous,  and  the  reasons  therefor;  to  explain  why 
a  machine,  a  squirrel,  or  a  person  acts  in  a  certain  manner;  and,  in  general, 
to  respond  to  appeals  to  their  reasoning  powers.  Simple  exercises  of 
this  sort  will  lay  the  foundation  for  later  work  in  exposition  and  argument. 

Composition  time  should  not  be  taken  for  written  tests  in  geography 
and  history.  In  such  tests  the  language  side  is  so  thoroughly  subordinated 
to  the  facts  called  for  that  the  main  object  of  composition  —  ready,  spon- 
taneous, and  correct  expression  —  is  well-nigh  defeated.  Therefore  it  is 
hoped  that  compositions  on  history  and  geography  will  be  confined  to  the 
time  assigned  to  those  studies.  Biographies  in  moderate  degree  may  be 
admissible. 

Written  Composition. 
In  grades  above  the  third  not  less  than  one  written  composition  a  week 
should  be  expected,  correction  by  the  pupils  and  instruction  by  the  teacher 
included.  Such  compositions  may  be  very  brief,  consisting  of  a  para- 
graph or  two.  If  in  the  upper  grades  a  composition  of  several  pages  is 
desired  for  the  sake  of  the  sustained  effort  required,  the  composition 
periods  for  several  weeks  may  be  devoted  to  it.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
composition  based  on  experience  be  written  the  first  week  in  each  month, 
on  imagination  the  second,  on  reproduction  the  third,  and  a  letter  the 
fourth.  The  composition  on  experience  may  involve  narration,  descrip- 
tion, etc.;  the  letter  may  include  experience,  imagination,  narration,  etc. 
If  there  is  a  fifth  week  in  the  month,  the  composition  time  may  be  spent  on 
points  in  composition  that  need  special  emphasis.  Such  points  as  dis- 
connectedness, too  infrequent  use  of  relative  pronouns  or  participles,  lack 
of  agreement  in  number  and  person  between  subject  and  predicate  verb, 
redundancy,  etc.,  may  be  considered  at  this  time.  Once  in  two  months 
the  time  should  be  used  in  instructing  pupils  how  to  work  up  a  composi- 
tion based  on  experience,  imagination,  and  reproduction  in  turn.  This 
will  necessitate  the  omission  of  the  regular  composition  due  at  that  time. 
The  written  work  may  take  the  form  of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  topics 
and  sub-topics  suitable  for  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Outlines. 

After  repeated  instruction  every  pupil  above  Grade  III  should  be 
expected  to  make  his  own  outline  and  have  it  sent  with  the  teacher's  to 
the  inspector  designated  to  oversee  the  outline  work.  This  inspector  may 
be  any  teacher  who  has  noticeable  aptitude  for  logical  arrangements, 
especially  in  regard  to  language  work.  In  a  short  time  she  could  inspect 
mere  outlines  made  four  times  a  year,  and  thus  keep  in  view  the  scope  of 
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the  composition  work.  In  making  these  outlines  the  judgment  of  the 
pupils  is  constantly  appealed  to,  and  such  appeals  made  all  along  the  line 
give  ample  returns. 

Uniform  Method  of  Correction. 
There  should  be  in  every  school  some  uniform  method  of  correcting 
compositions  to  make  the  work  most  successful.  To  this  end  a  set  of  signs 
easily  understood  will  be  found  useful,  especially  when  pupils  correct  one 
another's  compositions  with  the  assistance  of  their  teachers.  Such  work 
furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  self-activity,  self-expression,  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  and  the  use  of  good  manners.  One  aim  in  composi- 
tion work  should  be  to  do  as  well  as  possible  the  first  time  and  to  dispense 
with  copies  as  early  in  the  grades  as  possible.  The  habit  of  copying 
compositions  until  they  are  comparatively  perfect  generally  results  in 
careless  first  drafts,  and  the  wrong  impressions  thus  made  are  not  easily 
overcome.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  second  drafts  be  made 
sparingly. 

Paragraphing  should  be  studied  in  every  grade  above  the  third, 
although  paragraphs  are  recognized  as  early  as  the  second  grade.  The 
sentences  that  pertain  to  a  particular  point  should  determine  the  limits 
of  the  paragraph.  Relativeness,  not  size,  is  the  principal  consideration. 
The  parts  of  the  paragraph  (sentences)  hold  together  and  make  a  some- 
what complete  part  of  the  whole  composition.  Such  related  parts  or  para- 
graphs are  indented.  Each  indentation  suggests  a  new  reference,  or  a 
considerable  variation  in  one  already  made.  The  habit  of  making  out 
topics  and  sub-topics  for  a  subject  will  be  found  useful  to  the  writer  in  the 
matter  of  paragraphing. 


SPELLING. 

We  learn  to  spell  in  order  that  we  may  write  words  correctly;  it  follows, 
therefore,  1st,  that  the  choice  of  words  for  spelling  lessons  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  written  English;  2d,  that  the 
mode  of  study  should  be  such  as  will  fix  the  image,  or  written  form,  of  a 
word  in  the  pupils'  minds;  and  3d,  that  the  majority  of  spelling  recitations 
should  be  written  and  not  oral. 

Choice  of  Words. —  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  assigned  to  each 
grade  definite  work  in  spelling,  based  either  upon  lists  of  words  needed 
by  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades,  or  upon  a  good  spelling  book,  the 
contents  of  which  have  been  examined,  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
pupils'  needs,  and  distributed  among  the  grades  by  the  principal  and 
teachers  working  co-operatively.  Such  a  plan  does  away  with  three  hin- 
drances to  progress  —  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  words  in  successive 
grades,  the  omission  of  important  words,  and  the  study  of  words  which 
pupils  do  not  understand  and  are  not  likely  to  need. 

Mode  of  Study. —  It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  word  forms 
make  more  impression  when  isolated  than  when  presented  with  the 
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context;  therefore,  if  words  are  chosen  from  such  lessons  as  reading  or 
history  it  is  advisable  to  remove  them  from  the  context  by  copying  them 
in  columns  for  closer  study.  In  attempting  to  master  the  spelling  of 
several  words  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  one  at  a  time.  Any 
device  to  encourage  concentration,  such  as  the  revolving  blackboard, 
provided  it  is  based  upon  a  sound  principle  and  does  not  become  an  end 
in  itself,  is  admissible.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  examine  a  new  word 
closely  with  a  view  to  finding  and  mastering  the  diffculties  that  it  may 
present.  Attention  should  be  called,  for  example,  to  the  a  in  separate, 
but  the  possible  error  should  never  be  presented,  as  the  impression, 
whether  visual  or  aural,  of  the  correct  form  should  not  be  blurred  by 
erroneous  impressions.  It  is  suggested  that  writing  is  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  studying  the  spelling  lesson,  because  the  additional  muscular 
impression  helps  to  fix  the  word  in  the  memory;  but  this  method  requires 
that  the  teacher  inspect  the  work  while  it  is  in  progress. 

Recitation.  —  In  written  English,  words  must  frequently  be  divided  at 
the  end  of  a  line;  therefore  in  the  oral  spelling  lesson,  the  syllabication 
of  words  should  be  indicated  by  a  slight  pause  after  each  syllable;  and 
occasionally  in  a  written  spelling  lesson,  words  should  be  divided  into 
syllables.  It  is  recommended  that  in  lists  of  words  only  proper  nouns 
and  proper  adjectives  should  be  begun  with  capitals,  inasmuch  as  this 
habit  prepares  the  pupils  for  the  proper  use  of  capitals  in  composition. 
Pupils  should  keep  for  reference  correct  lists  of  the  words  studied  in 
spelling  lessons.  Enthusiasm  for  correct  spelling  may  be  aroused  by 
keeping  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  class  and  by  an  occasional  spelling 
match,  judiciously  managed,  with  the  guessing  feature  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Rules.  —  Three  rules  of  English  spelling  have  practical  value,  and  may 
be  taught  not  later  than  the  fifth  grade  and  reviewed  in  the  succeeding 
grades.  They  are:  the  rule  relating  to  the  plural  of  certain  words  ending 
in  y,  and  those  relating  to  the  doubling  of  consonants  and  the  dropping 
of  final  e. 


TECHNICALITIES  REQUIRED  IN  WRITTEN  ENGLISH. 

Note. —  To  be  tested  by  frequent  dictation  exercises.    See  page  35. 

A  minimum  requirement  is  assigned  to  each  grade;  but  teachers  are 
at  liberty  to  anticipate  any  point  assigned  to  a  higher  grade,  if  their 
composition  works  calls  for  it,  provided  that  the  work  especially  assigned 
to  their  grades  is  not  neglected. 

It  has  been  thought  unwise  to  dictate  the  forms  to  be  used  in  such 
details  as  letter  writing,  etc.;  but  it  is  recommended  (1)  that  the  teachers 
of  a  given  school  should  have  practical  unanimity  of  plan  as  to  the  man-; 
agement  of  such  details;  and  (2)  that  in  cases  where  good  use  sanctions 
two  ways  of  doing  a  thing  either  should  be  accepted. 

Written  forms  should  become  habits;  and  to  succeed  in  making  them 
habits  three  conditions  are  essential:   (1)  uniform  teaching  in  different 
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grades;  (2)  consistent  requirement  in  any  one  grade  (not  one  standard 
for  so-called  composition  work  and  another  for  other  written  work); 
(3)  frequent  practice  in  the  use  of  the  forms  taught. 
Caution.  —  The  parenthesis  should  not  be  used  to  indicate  an  error. 

Grade  I. 

1.  Arrangement.  —  Margin  at  left  in  writing  sentences. 

2.  Capitals.  —  Beginning  of  sentences;  names  of  people;  Mr.,  Mrs. 

3.  Punctuation. —  Period  or  question  mark  at  end  of  sentence;  period 

after  following  abbreviations: 

4.  Abbreviations.  —  Mr.,  Mrs. 

Grade  II. 

[N.  B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 

1.  Arrangement.  —  Double  margin  for  groups  of  sentences  constituting 

paragraph.  (The  actual  study  of  the  paragraph  begins  in  Grade 
IV.) 

2.  Capitals.  —  Months,  days  of  week,  city,  streets. 

3.  Punctuation.  —  Period  or  question  mark  at  end  of  sentence;  period 

'  after  following  abbreviations: 

4.  Abbreviations.  —  St.,  Ave. 

5.  Spelling.  —  Plurals  in  s. 

Grade  III. 

[N.  B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 

1.  Arrangement.  —  The  parts  of  a  letter. 

2.  Capitals.  — -  In  the  heading,  salutation,  etc.,  of  a  letter;    at  the 

beginning  of  a  line  of  poetry;  at  the  beginning  of  quotations; 
in  titles  of  compositions. 

3.  Punctuation.  —  (Same  as  in  Grade  II). 

4.  Abbreviations.  —  Measures  used  in  arithmetic,  Dr.,  Mass. 

5.  Spelling.  —  Singular  possessives  and  a  few  familiar  contractions. 

Grade  IV. 

[N.  B. — Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 
\.    Arrangement.  —  The  superscription  on  an  envelope. 

2.  Capitals.  —  In  the  superscription  on  an  envelope. 

3.  Punctuation. — Unbroken  quotations.    (Marks  to  be  made  in  the 

simplest  possible  manner,  primes  [*    "],  not  ["    "]) . 

4.  Abbreviations.  —  New  abbreviations  used  in  arithmetic. 

Grade  V. 

[N.  B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught. 1 

1.  Punctuation.  —  Comma  in  a  series  of  words. 

2.  Abbreviations.  —  A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Co.,  Gov.,  Capt.,  Gen.,  etc. 
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Grade  VI. 

[N.  B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 

1.  Arrangement.  —  Answer  to  an  advertisement. 

2.  Punctuation.  —  Exclamation  point;    comma  or  commas  to  separate 

the  name  of  the  person  addressed  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Abbreviations.  —  M.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  P.  S.,  Rev.,  Sec,  Supt.,  etc.,  abbre- 

viations used  in  the  study  of  the  dictionary. 

4.  Spelling.  —  Plural  possessives. 

Grade  VII. 

[N.  B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 

1.  Arrangement. — Business  notes. 

2.  Capitals. —  Omission  in  case  of  direct  quotations  incorporated  in 

sentence,  although  the  quotation  marks  must  be  retained. 

3.  Punctuation.  —  Broken  quotations.     (Care  should  be   taken  that 

pupils  do  not  use  quotation  marks  for  indirect  quotations); 
commas  used  to  set  off  explanatory  nouns;  direct  quotations 
incorporated  in  sentence;  the  parenthesis. 

4.  Abbreviations.  —  A.  D.,  B.  C,  Anon.,  Messrs. 

Grade  VIII. 
[N.B. —  Continue  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 

1.  Arrangement.  —  Notes  of  invitation,  acceptance,  regret,  etc. 

2.  Punctuation. — Comma  and  semi-colon  in  compound  sentences;  colon. 

3.  Abbreviations. — e.  g.,  viz.,  i.  e.,  D.  D.,  C.  O.  D. 

Note. —  The  use  of  the  comma  before  an  additional  clause  (as  distinguished  from 
a  restrictive  clause)  and  its  use  after  introductory  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  may 
be  taught  in  this  grade,  but  these  points  are  not  required. 


DICTATION. 

The  object  of  dictation  exercises  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  use  lan- 
guage forms  readily  and  correctly;  and  the  best  way  of  attaining  this 
object  is  to  isolate  the  forms  to  a  certain  extent  and  give  them  special 
attention,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  spelling,  addition,  multiplication,  and 
five-finger  exercises  in  music.  They  occur  too  infrequently  in  the  con- 
text to  serve  the  purpose  of  drills  or  to  insure  thorough  and  rapid  learning. 

Regularity  and  frequency  of  performance  in  dictation  are  as  impor- 
tant as  in  composition  or  arithmetic;  and  the  means  for  preserving  and 
carefully  inspecting  the  work  should  be  proper  and  ample.  Suitable 
means  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  square  blank  books,  one 
of  which  will  contain  the  dictation  exercises  of  a  single  pupil  during  the 
school  year. 

In  the  first  three  grades  the  study  of  language  forms  may  be  closely 
followed  by  the  dictation  of  forms  similar  but  slightly  varied,  the  varia- 
tion increasing  with  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.    A  good  impression 
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of  the  correct  forms  should  be  made  so  that  pupils  may  be  able  to  write 
them  after  a  reasonable  time  has  passed.  The  aim  should  be  to  learn 
language  forms  for  long  periods,  not  simply  for  the  time  required  to 
write  them  on  paper.  If  dictation  exercises  are  not  something  more 
than  mere  memory  work,  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  written,  attention 
and  concentration  will  not  be  properly  developed,  and  the  time  required 
to  fix  correct  forms  will  be  much  prolonged.  It  is  recommended  that 
dictation  exercises  be  given  solely  as  tests  of  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  language  forms. 


READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

Including  the  WORD-STUDY  Necessitated  by  Both. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  elementary  reading  is  to  train  the  pupils  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  find  independently  the  thought  expressed  in 
written  or  printed  words,  in  order  that  they  may  eventually  turn  to 
books  for  knowledge,  pleasure,  and  inspiration. 

This  aim  implies  three  things:  (a)  that  mere  word-calling  is  not  read- 
ing; (b)  that  independent  power  to  call  words  must  be  developed;  (c)  that 
such  material  must  be  chosen  for  reading  lessons  as  will  develop  a  liking 
for  what  we  vaguely  call  "good  reading." 

(a)  The  reading  should  express  the  thought,  and  the  attention  of 
the  entire  class  should  be  centered  upon  the  thought.  The  expression 
of  the  thought  may  vary  with  the  individual.  When  the  expression 
is  not  determined  by  the  preceding  sentences,  different  interpreta- 
tions should  be  encouraged,  and  spontaneous  expression  accepted.  There 
should  be  no  merely  mechanical  reading.  The  meaning  of  all  new  words 
should  be  clearly  but  briefly  illustrated. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  admirable  way  to  stimulate  interest,  to  make 
the  thought  and  sentiment  live  for  the  children,  is  to  encourage  them 
frequently  to  a  dramatic  representation  of  what  they  read. 

Silent  reading  should  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work  for  several 
reasons:  1st,  outside  of  the  school-room  reading  is  almost  entirely  silent, 
and  children  should  therefore  become  habituated  in  school  to  intelligent 
silent  reading;  2d,  if  silent  reading  is  followed  by  answers  to  questions 
or,  when  the  subject  matter  permits,  by  acting,  the  teacher  has  even 
better  proof  that  the  children  have  mastered  the  thought  than  is 
afforded  by  oral  reading;  3d,  through  silent  reading  the  ambitious  child 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  read  more  than  he  could  in  class,  where  he 
must  necessarily  wait  for  the  slower  child;  it  is  also  an  incentive  to  the 
slower  child  to  read  better,  as  he  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  enjoy- 
ment and  ability  of  his  brighter  companions;  4th,  the  spirit  of  quiet, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  in  demanding  quiet,  during 
the  period  set  apart  for  silent  reading,  is  valuable. 

(b)  The  study  of  -the  form,  sound,  and  meaning  of  words  should 
precede  practice  in  reading.     In  developing  the  power  to  call  words 
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independently,  a  judicious  use  must  be  made  of  phonics.  A  compul- 
sory adoption  of  any  system  of  phonetic  reading  does  not  seem  wise,  but 
phonetics  as  a  basis  for  reading  is  strongly  recommended.  The  various 
phonetic  methods  emphasize  the  association  of  a  group  of  sounds  with 
a  group  of  letters,  to  replace  in  part  the  detailed  analysis  of  words,  useful 
in  its  place,  but  frequently  overdone  to  so  great  an  extent  that  phonetic 
analysis  would  seem  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Ear  training  in  phonics 
should  precede  and  accompany  vocal  training.  Such  exercises  as  rhyming 
words  and  matching  sounds  are  excellent  as  a  means  of  ear  training. 
Concert  drill  in  phonics  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  should 
be  replaced  by  individual  drill.  Silent  phonetic  analysis  should  take 
the  place  of  oral  analysis  as  early  as  possible.  An  exercise  in  phonics  is 
valueless  unless  it  contributes  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  results: 
(1)  good  articulation;  (2)  independent  power  to  call  new  words. 

Any  plan  of  teaching  reading  which  leaves  the  children,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  without  power  to  help  themselves  to  the  pronun= 
ciation  of  unfamiliar  words  is  strongly  condemned ;  therefore, 
frequent  drills  in  phonics,  especially  in  phonograms,  demanding 
intelligent  individual  work  rather  than  mechanical  repetitions,  are 
a  necessity  in  the  first  grade. 

(c)  No  reading  that  involves  hesitation  and  stumbling  should  be 
required  in  the  early  grades.  Ease  and  fluency  are  the  result  of  intel- 
ligent practice  in  reading  suitable  selections.  Good  literature,  including 
ballads  and  narrative  poems,  should  be  read  to  the  children.  Pupils  should 
often  learn  by  heart  short  poems  or  prose  selections  from  good 
literature. 

Suggestive  lists  in  prose  and  poetry  will  be  found  on  pages  43,  48,  et 
seq.,  52,  et  seq. 

Grade  I. 

1.  Lessons  from  the  blackboard:  (a)  Short,  simple  sentences,  interesting 
in  content  and  connected  in  thought,  so  varied  as  to  prevent  monotonous 
repetition  and  reciting  from  memory. 

(6)    Study  of  phonic  elements,  including  phonograms. 
Note.  — Children  should  read  easily  from  the  board,  using  a  good  vocabulary, 
before  attempting  the  use  of  books.    In  all  lessons,  from  board  or  book,  thought  getting 
should  be  the  important  feature. 

2.  Reading  from  books,  (a)  Simplest  lessons  in  primers  or  first  readers, 
supplemented  by  lessons  from  the  blackboard. 

(b)  Remaining  lessons  in  first  readers. 

(c)  Silent  reading  encouraged. 

Note. —  Before  any  book  is  read  through,  the  first  part  of  at  least  six  first  readers 
should  be  read.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  any 
first  reader  easily  after  study,  and  all  the  simpler  lessons  at  sight. 

3.  (a)    Stories  and  poems  read  to  the  class. 

(6)    Selections  from  good  poetry  learned  by  heart. 
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Grade  II. 

1.  Study,  (a)  Of  the  more  difficult  lessons  in  several  first  readers 
and  of  the  easier  lessons  in  several  second  readers. 

(6)    Of  the  remaining  lessons  in  second  readers  according  to  the 
ability  and  needs  of  the  class. 

Xote. —  See  Preface  (c).  page  37. 

2.  (a)  Supplementary  lessons  from  more  difficult  first  readers  during 
the  first  half-year. 

(6)    Frequent  exercises  in  reading  at  sight  from  first  readers, 
(c)    Silent  reading  encouraged,  and  occasions  for  such  reading 
provided. 

3.  (a)    Exercises  to  secure  distinct  articulation. 
(6)    The  study  of  phonics  continued. 

4.  (a)    Stories  and  poems  read  to  the  class. 

(6)    Selections  from  good  prose  and  poetry  read,  studied,  and 
learned  by  heart. 

Grade  MIL 

1.  Study,  (a)  Of  the  more  difficult  lessons  in  several  second  readers 
and  of  the  easier  lessons  in  several  third  readers. 

(b)  Of  the  remaining  lessons  in  third  readers  according  to  the 
ability  and  needs  of  the  class. 

2.  (a)    Supplementary  lessons  for  practice  in  fluent  sight  reading. 

(6)    Silent  reading  encouraged,  and  occasions  for  such  reading 
provided. 

3.  A  rapid  review  of  phonics  at  beginning  of  year. 

4.  Careful  study  of  words  as  to  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing. 

5.  (a)    Stories  and  poems  read  to  the  class. 

(6)    Selections  from  good  prose  and  poetry-  read,  studied,  and 
learned  by  heart. 

(c)  Use  of  school  library. 

Grade  IV. 

Reading. —  (a)  From  the  authorized  text-book;  (b)  from  the  supple- 
mentary- books;  and  (c)  from  the  school  library-,  books  suitable  for  this 
grade,  (d)  A  few  choice  selections  of  appropriate  prose,  and  poetry-  are 
to  be  studied,  committed  to  memory-,  and  recited. 

Xote. —  Read  notes  under  the  preceding  grades.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind 
the  great  object  both  of  oral  and  of  silent  reading,  viz.,  to  understand  and  to  acquire 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  expressed  in  script  or  print.  It  is  also  the  object  of  oral 
reading  to  express  aloud  or  to  communicate  to  others  these  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  To  do  this  with  clearness  and  force  demands  of  the  reader 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  words,  distinct  articulation,  proper  emphasis,  and  right 
inflection.  Frequent  exercises  to  secure  these  essentials  of  good  oral  reading  are 
especially  desirable  in  the  lower  classes.    (See  Spoken  English,  2,  3,  and  4.  page  25.) 

The  supplementary-  reading  may  be  of  great  educational  value.  It  is 
the  function  of  noble  literature,  rightly  used,  not  only  to  inform  the  mind, 
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awaken  thought,  and  improve  expression,  but  to  create  ideals  of  conduct. 
It  must  be  so  used  as  to  lead  not  only  to  greater  facility  in  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  but  to  the  formation  of  good  mental  habits  and  the  establish- 
ment of  character.  Dramatic  representation  of  the  reading  lesson  should 
be  encouraged  when  possible. 

The  teacher  should  spend  a  part  of  the  time  in  reading  to  the  pupils 
stories  and  poems  which  are  within  their  comprehension,  though  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  used  as  reading  lessons.  These  selections  should  have  literary 
value;  and  when  they  are  rendered  well,  vocally,  by  an  appreciative 
teacher,  they  will  be  enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time  ethically  helpful  to 
the  pupils.  Use  of  Children's  Department  in  the  Public  Library  should 
be  explained. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  reading  by  the  teacher  shall  not  induce  in 
the  pupils  a  state  of  dreamy  passivity,  but  shall  be  so  managed  as  to 
excite  an  alertness  of  mind.  (See  Suggestive  Lists,  pages  43,  et  seq.,  49, 
51,  56,  et  seq.) 

Grade  V. 

Reading. —  (a)  From  the  authorized  text-book;  (b)  from  the  supple- 
mentary books;  and  (c)  from  the  school  library,  books  suitable  for  this 
grade.  ((/)  A  few  choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  are  to  be  studied, 
committed  to  memory,  and  recited. 

Note. —  Read  notes  under  preceding  grades.  Although,  as  in  Grade  IV,  the  great 
aim  of  reading  should  be  the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  the  author's  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  yet  the  mechanical  part  of  oral  reading  should  not  be  neglected. 
Judicious  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech  for  two  or  three  minutes  each  day,  in  order 
to  give  them  more  flexibility  and  greater  precision  in  their  action,  will  avail  much. 
(See  Spoken  English,  2,  3,  and  4,  page  25.) 

In  selecting  prose  or  poetry  to  be  committed  to  memory,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  exercise  is  not  merely  to  cultivate  the 
verbal  memory,  important  as  that  is,  but  also  to  lead  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  and  to  leave  in  the  mind  and 
heart  sentiments  that  will  enrich  life.    (See  Suggestive  Lists,  page  56.) 

Grade  VI. 

Reading. —  (a)  From  the  authorized  text-book;  (6)  from  the  supple- 
mentary books;  and  (c)  from  the  school  library,  books  suitable  for  this 
grade,  (d)  Choice  poems  and  prose  selections  are  to  be  studied,  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  recited. 

Note. —  Read  the  notes  under  preceding  grades.  Work  in  the  directions  there 
indicated.  The  pupils  should  now  be  able  to  understand  and  apply  the  essential 
principles  of  emphasis  and  inflection.  Silent  reading  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
increasing  the  ability  to  understand  what  is  read  will  be  found  a  valuable  exercise. 

It  is  suggested  that  pupils  be  encouraged  to  read  at  home  designated 
books  and"  to  express  freely  in  the  class-room  the  thoughts  thus  obtained. 
This  independent  reading  and  class  talk  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
useful  study  of  text-books.    (See  Suggestive  Lists,  pages  44,  50,  51.) 
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Grade  VII. 

Reading. —  (a)  From  the  authorized  text-book;  (6)  from  the  supple- 
mentary books;  and  (c)  from  the  school  library,  books  suitable  for  this 
grade,  (d)  Choice  poems  and  selections  from  prose  are  to  be  studied, 
committed  to  memory,  and  recited. 

Note. —  Read  notes  under  preceding  grades.  The  text-book  in  reading  becomes 
of  less  importance  as  pupils  reach  the  higher  classes.  Selections  from  it  for  class  use 
should  be  worth  studying,  should  create  an  interest  in  the  works  from  which  they  are 
taken,  or  should  give  good  practice  in  different  styles  of  oral  reading.  The  great 
object  of  reading  can  now  be  accomplished  by  means  of  supplementary  books.  The 
right  use  of  these  in  the  class-room  will  lead  pupils  to  read  books  elsewhere  to  the 
best  advantage.  Excite  such  an  interest  as  will  cause  pupils  to  read  with  minds  alert, 
striving  always  to  develop  a  lasting  interest  in  good  reading. 

Give  to  the  pupils  lists  of  interesting  books  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Public  Library,  and  encourage  conversation  upon  the  results 
of  this  reading.    (See  Suggestive  Lists,  pages  45,  50,  52.) 

Grade  VIII. 

Reading.  —  (a)  From  the  authorized  text-book;  (6)  from  the  supple- 
mentary books;  and  (c)  from  the  school  library,  books  suitable  for  this 
grade,  (d)  Choice  poems  and  prose  writings  in  wholes  may  now  be  studied 
and  portions  selected  for  memorizing. 

Note.  —  Read  the  notes  under  preceding  grades.  Reading  to  the  class  by  the 
teacher  is  strongly  recommended.  Much  noble  literature  that  would  otherwise  be 
too  difficult  may  thus  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  pupils;  a  good  vocal  rendering 
by  the  teacher  of  a  piece  of  literature  on  which  the  class  is  at  work  clears  away  many 
difficulties  and  arouses  in  the  pupils  a  vivid  appreciation  and  a  lasting  interest. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  spend  time  on  the  mechanics  of  reading 
in  this  grade;  time  should  be  given,  therefore,  to  training  the  pupils  to 
express  orally  the  finest  passages  in  the  literature  lesson.  Happily,  the 
right  teaching  of  the  oral  reading  of  such  passages  subserves  the  higher 
purposes  of  all  reading,  increasing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  sense  and 
sentiment  and  to  feel  their  force.  To  express  a  noble  thought  nobly  and 
sincerely  is  a  great  spiritual  experience.  When  such  an  experience  is 
realized  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  reading  lesson  is  attained,  for  genuine 
warmth  of  feeling  for  what  is  pure  and  good  results  in  the  creation  of  high 
ideals,  and  the  possession  of  high  ideals  is  the  first  step  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 

Good  reading,  then,  is  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  earnest  cultiva- 
tion. "  Of  equal  honor  with  him  who  writes  a  grand  poem  is  he  who 
reads  it  grandly,"  Longfellow  has  said;  and  Emerson,  "  A  good  reader 
summons  the  mighty  dead  from  their  tombs  and  makes  them  speak 
to  us." 

The  more  difficult  reading  matter  for  this  grade  should  be  so  presented 
as  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and  growth,  to  develop  a  sense  of  what 
is  of  real  value  in  literature,  and  to  cultivate  a  love  for  it,  —  for  the 
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truths  it  contains,  the  ennobling  sentiments  it  inculcates,  the  high  ideals 
it  presents,  that  the  pupils  may  choose  good  books  and  authors  for  their 
friends  and  companions. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  lists  of  books  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Library  and  read  at  home  be  given  to  the  pupils.  Let  the  list  con- 
tain books  interesting  to  the  pupils  and  of  good  literary  value,  and  let 
the  range  be  such  as  to  suit  the  varying  maturity  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  every  child  read  all,  but  that  everyone  read  some  and 
desire  to  read  more.  An  occasional  free  discussion  of  the  books  read  at 
home  is  productive  of  fresh  interest  in  reading  and  increased  zest  in 
literary  matters.    (See  Suggestive  Lists,  pages  45,  et  seq.,  51,  52.) 


SUGGESTIVE  LISTS  OF  PROSE  AND  VERSE  FROM 
WHICH  SELECTIONS  MAY  BE  MADE. 
Introduction. 

It  is  important  that  the  prose  and  verse  chosen  for  use  in  school  should: 

1.  Appeal  to  the  children's  interests; 

2.  Be  of  good  literary  quality; 

3.  Be  ethically  sound; 

4.  Be  characterized  by  scope  and  variety. 

Children's  Interests.  —  Experience  indicates  that  children's  interests 
are  centered  in  (1)  human  life,  especially  child  life  and  the  heroic  aspects 
of  mature  life;  (2)  the  preternatural;  (3)  the  out-door  world,  especially 
animal  life. 

Literary  Quality.  —  Provided  their  interests  are  satisfied,  children  are 
not  naturally  critical  as  to  the  literary  form  of  the  reading  matter  offered 
them.  But  if  literary  taste  is  to  be  developed,  pains  must  be  taken  to 
select  the  best  versions  of  the  fairy  tales  and  myths,  well-written  stories 
of  child  life  and  adventure,  well-written  sketches  dealing  with  the  out- 
door world,  and  verse  of  a  high  order,  a  little  even  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Ethical  Soundness.  —  This  qualification  does  not  mean  that  the  prose 
and  verse  selected  should  have  definite  "  morals,"  but  that  it  should 
contribute  toward  a  sound,  wholesome,  appreciative  attitude  toward 
life.  A  bit  of  nonsense  that  makes  for  cheerfulness  and  helps  to  cultivate 
a  refined  sense  of  humor,  a  poem  or  a  nature  sketch  that  opens  the  reader's 
eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  out-door  world,  may  be  as  valuable  in  a  child's 
moral  life  as  the  story  with  a  definite  moral  lesson.  Verse  or  stories  that 
encourage  flippancy,  disobedience  or  irreverence,  that  foster  the  belief 
that  a  child's  judgment  is  superior  to  that  of  his  elders,  or  that  encourage 
a  coarse  sense  of  humor,  are  most  emphatically  unsound  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view. 

Scope  and  Variety.  —  Any  plan  that  limits  pupils  to  one  small  phase 
of  literature,  such  as  the  fables,  or  the  works  of  one  poet  —  especially  if 
that  poet  occupy  a  somewhat  insignificant  place  in  English  literature  — 
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injures  the  sense  of  proportion  and  deprives  the  pupils  of  resources  that 
might  easily  be  theirs.  In  classes  where  the  custom  of  having  a  class 
poet  is  followed,  because  of  the  strong  personal  enthusiasm  which  may 
thus  be  developed,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  literature  work 
of  the  grade  should  not  be  confined  to  that  poet. 

The  books  mentioned  in  the  following  lists  are  either  those  authorized 
in  the  list  of  supplementary  books  or  those  which  have  been  found  valu- 
able in  the  grades  to  which  they  are  assigned,  but  which  are  not  as  yet  on 
the  authorized  lists;  the  latter  are  marked  with  asterisks.  Such  suggest- 
ive lists  are  necessarily  incomplete  and  should  be  modified  from  time 
to  time.  A  committee  of  teachers  representing  all  grades  is  at  present 
at  work  with  this  purpose  in  view;  and  it  is  hoped  that  bulletins  will  be 
issued  later. 

The  prose  lists  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  children's  interests 
named  above;  the  poems  are  not  so  classified  for  the  reason  that  one 
poem  frequently  appeals  to  two  or  to  all  of  these  interests.  One  of  the 
chief  values  of  poetry  lies  in  this  very  fact  of  its  varied  appeal. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  lists  are  suggestive  merely  and 
permit  a  large  liberty  of  choice.  In  individual  cases  they  will  doubt= 
less  call  for  much  modification  ;  but  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  in  any  given  school  there  should  be  substantial  agreement 
among  the  teachers  as  to  what  pieces  of  literature  shall  be  read  and 
studied  in  each  grade ;  otherwise  children  will  be  wearied  with 
repetitions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  will  be  deprived  on  the  other  of 
much  that  belongs  to  their  inheritance. 

Suggestions  as  to  Quantity  and  Method. 
Prose. 

Human  Life.  —  One  good  book,  or  its  equivalent,  read  aloud  to  the 
class  or  by  the  class  during  each  year.  Such  reading  accompanied  by 
free  discussion  of  characters  and  incidents  will  go  far  toward  providing 
the  pupils  with  simple  canons  of  criticism  by  means  of  which  they  may 
select  and  judge  books  for  themselves.  Other  books  may  be  lent  to  the 
pupils  for  silent  reading  and  for  home  reading. 

The  Preternatural.  —  A  dozen  or  twenty  stories,  or  the  equivalent,  told 
or  read  to  the  class,  or  read  by  the  class,  during  each  year. 

The  Out-door  World.  —  A  few  sketches  or  stories  dealing  with  animal 
life  and  other  phases  of  the  out-door  world,  read  to  the  class  or  by  the 
class,  during  each  year. 

Verse  ami  Brief  Prose  Selections. 
1.  One  good  poem  or  brief  selection  of  verse,  or  occasionally  a  brief 
selection  of  prose,  read  aloud  every  day,  if  possible,  with  only  enough 
comment  to  insure  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  pupils.  The  same 
selection  may  be  read  several  days  in  succession,  or  may  be  re-read  at 
intervals  during  the  year,  and  the  preference  of  the  pupils  may  be  fre- 
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quently  consulted.  In  five  or  ten  minutes,  work  that  is  worth  while 
may  be  done,  for  continued  work  of  this  kind  is  more  likely  to  develop  a 
permanent  interest  in  poetry  than  occasional  study  of  the  more  exhaustive 
kind,  such  as  is  recommended  below.  It  is  suggested  that  work  of  this 
type  may  come  immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises. 

2.  Six  or  eight  good  poems  or  selections  studied  thoroughly  and 
learned  by  heart  during  the  year.  It  is  suggested  that  the  constant 
practice  of  having  pupils  learn  to  write  poems  from  memory,  including 
capitalization,  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  often  results  in  a  distaste  not 
only  for  the  poem  in  question,  but  for  all  poetry,  whereas  appreciative 
oral  recitation  frequently  cultivates  a  love  of  poetry  on  the  part  of  both 
listener  and  learner.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  frequent  written  repro- 
duction of  stories  often  results  in  a  distaste  for  the  stories  in  question, 
and  an  attitude  of  suspicion  toward  any  stories  that  may  be  offered.  (See 
Suggestions  for  Composition  (Nature  of  the  Work),  page  30.) 

3.  Poems  and  selections  learned  by  individual  pupils  and  recited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class.  It  is  suggested  that  pupils  should  make 
their  own  selections,  subject  to  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  teacher. 
Without  the  teacher's  supervision,  such  exercises  are  likely  to  be  not 
only  profitless,  but  even  harmful  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  develop- 
ment; and  without  some  liberty  of  choice  the  pupil's  own  judgment  is  not 
developed. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  DEALING  WITH  HUMAN  LIFE. 


[Those  not  on  the  present  list  of  Authorized  Text,  Supplementary,  and 
Reference  Books  are  marked  with  asterisks.] 


Note. —  Good  material  of  this  sort  is  found  in  many  of  the  text-books  and  supple- 
mentary readers  authorized  for  the  grades.  Outside  of  readers,  however,  the  author- 
ized list  for  the  lower  grades  is  at  present  deficient  and  needs  additions.  Collections 
of  short  stories  are  frequently  assigned  to  several  grades. 

Grade  I. 

*Wiltse's  Stories  and  Morning  Talks. 

*Potter's  Peter  Rabbit;  Benjamin  Bunny  and  others. 

*Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World. 

♦White's  When  Molly  Was  Six. 

Grade  II. 

*Hale's  Peterkin  Papers. 
Jewett's  Play  Days. 
*Wiggin's  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 
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Grade  III. 

Jewett's  Play  Days. 
*Sydney,s  Gingham  Bag. 

Sydney's  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 
*  White's  Only  Child. 
♦White's  Borrowed  Sister. 

Wiggin  &  Smith's  Story  Hour. 

Grade  IV. 

Abbot's  Boy  on  a  Farm  (edited  by  Johnson). 
Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
*Coolidge's  New  Year's  Bargain. 
Harraden's  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn. 
Jewett's  Play  Days. 
May's  (Sophie)  Little  Grandmother. 
May's  (Sophie)  Little  Grandfather. 
Ouida's  Nuremburg  Stove. 

Pyle's  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of  Great  Renown  in 

Nottinghamshire. 
Spofford's  Lost  Jewel. 
Spyri's  Heidi. 

Stowe's  Pussy  Willow  Stories. 
White's  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago. 

Grade  V. 

Andrews's  Each  and  All. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Clemens 's  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did. 
DeAmicis's  Cuore  (The  Heart  of  a  Boy). 
Ewing's  Jackanapes. 
Jackson's  Nelly's  Silver  Mine. 
Martineau's  Crofton  Boys. 
Price's  Lads  and  Lasses  of  Other  Days. 
*Robinson's  A  Little  Puritan  Cavalier. 
Snedden's  Docas,  The  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara. 
Spyri's  Moni  the  Goat  Boy. 

Grade  VI. 

Alcott's  Little  Men. 

Alcott's  Under  the  Lilacs. 

Boniface's  Picciola. 

Carroll's  How  Marjory  Helped. 

Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did  at  School. 
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DeAmicis's  Cuore  (The  Heart  of  a  Boy). 

Diaz's  William  Henry  Letters. 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School  Boy. 

Ewing's  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote. 

Hawthorne,  Stories  from. 

Hayes's  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold. 

Jewett's  Betty  Leicester. 

Jewett's  White  Heron. 
*Kellogg's  Good  Old  Times. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Pratt's  Rhoda  Thornton's  Girlhood. 
♦Robinson's  A  Little  Daughter  of  Liberty. 

Skinner's  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Men. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (edited  by  Balliet). 

Trowbridge's  His  Own  Fault. 

Wyss's  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Van  Dyke's  First  Christmas  Tree. 

Grade  VII. 

Alcott's  Little  W^omen. 
Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 
Austin's  Standish  of  Standish. 
Bennett's  Master  Skylark. 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  (edited  by  Lambert). 
Dodge's  Hans  Brinker. 
Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country 
Henty's  Under  Drake's  Flag. 
Jewett's  Betty  Leicester's  Christmas. 
Jewett's  Deephaven. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Marden's  Pushing  to  the  Front. 
Marden's  Winning  Out. 
Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Martineau's  Settlers  at  Home. 
Martineau's  Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
McMurry's  William  Tell. 
Ouida's  Dog  of  Flanders. 
*Poulsson's  Lisbeth  Longfrock. 
Trowbridge's  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill. 
True's  Iron  Star. 

Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life. 
Wiltse's  Story  of  Jean  Valjean. 

Grade  VIII. 
Barlow's  Strangers  at  Lisconnel. 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 
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Bolton's  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous. 
Carrington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism. 
Cervantes 's  Don  Quixote. 
Cooper's  Spy. 
Craik's  Noble  Life. 
Craik's  John  Halifax. 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dickens's  David  Copperfield. 

Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickelby. 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Dickens's  Oliver  Twist. 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Fuller's  Pratt  Portraits. 

Gaskell's  Cranford. 

Hale's  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me. 
Haweis's  Chaucer  for  Children. 
Henty's  By  Pyke  and  Dyke. 
Howells's  Flight  of  Pony  Baker. 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Hunt's  Ramona. 

Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Other  Essays. 
Jewett's  Country  Doctor. 
Kipling's  Captains  Courageous. 

Pratt's  Stories  from  Shakespeare.    Vols.  I,  II,  and  III. 
Richardson's  Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Americans. 
*  Robinson's  A  Little  Puritan  Rebel. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Scott's  Kenilworth. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward  (Yonge's  Abridgment). 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar. 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 
Stevenson's  Kidnapped. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Trowbridge's  Cudjo's  Cave. 
Wallace's  Ben  Hur. 

Wiggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 


THE  PRETERNATURAL,  i.  e.,  MYTHS,  FOLK  TALES,  FABLES, 
LEGENDS,  Etc. 

1.  During  the  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school,  a  generous  amount 
of  literature  dealing  with  the  preternatural  should  be  given,  among  other 
kinds,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)    Children  have  a  pronounced  natural  craving  for  it. 

(6)  General  literature  assumes  a  knowledge  of  it  and  is  full  of  al- 
lusions to  it. 
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(c)  If  wisely  chosen  it  has  distinct  ethical  value,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
velops the  imagination,  puts  the  child  in  sympathy  with  nature,  encour- 
ages the  idealizing  tendency,  and  teaches  many  wholesome  moral  lessons 
in  an  attractive  way. 

2.  The  preternatural  includes  several  familiar  types:  (1)  Old  folk 
tales;  (2)  modern  fairy  tales;  (3)  classic  myths;  (4)*  Teutonic  myths; 
(5)  Arabian  Nights;  (6)  iEsop's  Fables;  (7)  tales  of  chivalry;  (8)  legends; 
(9)  modern  wonder  books. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  meet  with  all  these  types  during 
his  elementary  school  course;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  become 
equally  familiar  with  all  or  familiar  in  a  thorough,  scholarly  way  with 
any.  The  following  scheme  provides  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
all.  Many  of  the  stories  mentioned  in  the  following  lists  may  be  used 
for  silent  or  home  reading  rather  than  for  class  reading. 

4.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  type,  no  matter  how  attractive  or  desir- 
able, can  receive  attention  in  every  grade;  neither  is  it  possible  to  study  all 
types  in  any  one  grade.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  assign  cer- 
tain types  to  certain  grades,  and,  in  doing  this,  it  will  doubtless  be  im- 
possible to  satisfy  all;  the  main  point,  however,  is  to  have  the  pupils 
become  interested  in  the  different  types  and  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  most  famous  and  frequently  quoted  tales,  e.g.: 

Old  Folk  Tales:  Cinderella. 

Modern  Fairy  Tales:  The  Ugly  Duckling. 

Fables:  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Classic  Myths:  The  Golden  Touch. 

Teutonic  Myths:  Siegfried. 

Tales  of  Chivalry:  The  Search  for  the  Grail. 

Arabian  Nights:  Ali  Baba. 

Wonder  Books:  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Legends:  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

5.  With  this  in  view,  the  following  suggestive  assignment  is  made: 
Old  Folk  Tales.— Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  possibly  Grades  IV,  and  V. 
Modern  Fairy  Tales. — Grades  I,   II,  III,  and  possibly  Grades  IV, 

and  V. 

Fables.— Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  VIII. 

Classic  Myths. — Grades  IV,  VI,  and  VIII,  and  possibly  Grades  III, 
V,  and  VII. 

T eutonic  Myths. — Grades  V,  and  VII,  and  possibly  Grades  VI,  and 
VIII. 

Chivalry.— Grades  VII,  and  VIII. 

Arabian  Nights. — Grade  VI,  and  possibly  Grades  VII,  and  VIII. 
Wonder  Books. — Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Legends. — Any  grade. 

Many  of  the  fables  referred  to  in  literature  are  hardly  suitable 
for  little  children,  as:  (1)  children  often  misunderstand  their  mean= 
ing  (a  notable  instance  is  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes),  and  (2)  the 
morality  taught  by  the  fable  is  often  of  a  kind  not  to  be  imitated 
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{e.g.,  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper;  The  Dog  and  the  Wolf).  To 

older  children,  the  origin  of  the  fables  can  be  explained;  and  they  can 
discuss  their  merits  and  defects.  (See  Adler's  Moral  Instruction  of 
Children.) 

Grade  I. 

1.  Old  Folk  Tales: 

Cinderella. 

Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Three  Pigs. 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

The  Little  Red  Hen. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Chicken  Little. 

The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb. 

2.  Modern  Fairy  Tales: 

Andersen's  The  Fir  Tree. 
Andersen's  Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 
Richards 's  The  Pig  Brother. 

Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep'Their  Leaves;in  Winter. 
Andersen's  The  Ugly  Duckling. 
Andersen's  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 
Harrison's  Harweda. 
Kipling's  Just  So  Stories. 

3.  Fables: 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 
The  Dog  and  His  Image. 
The  Lion  in  His  Den. 

Grade  II. 

1.    Old  Folk  Tales: 

Top  Off— Half  Off— All  Gone. 
The  Town  Musicians. 
The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves. 
The  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Snow  White  and  Rose  Red. 
Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Goslings. 
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Why  the  Sea  is  Salt. 

The  Honest  Woodman. 

The  Dancing  Shoes. 

Rumpelstiltskin. 
Modern  Fairy  Tales: 

Mace's  Necklace  of  Truth. 

Scudder's  Dream  Children,  The  Pot  of  Gold. 

Andersen's  The  Constant  Tin  Soldier. 
Fables  : 

The  Pot  of  Gold.    (The  Farmer  and  His  Sons.) 

The  Bundle  of  Sticks.    (The  Farmer  and  His  Sons.) 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  Town  Mouse. 

The  Milkmaid  and  Her  Pail. 

The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 

The  Tortoise  and  the  Eagle. 

The  Stag  and  the  Lion. 

The  Two  Goats. 

The  Lark  and  Her  Children. 

The  Goose  that  Laid  the  Golden  Eggs. 

The  Crow  and  the  Fox. 

Grade  HI. 

Old  Folk  Tales: 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

The  Iron  Stove. 

The  House  in  the  Wood. 

The  Six  Swans. 

Faithful  John. 

The  Golden  Bird. 

The  Ungrateful  Man. 

The  Frog  Prince. 

The  Enchanted  Stag. 

The  White  Cat. 

The  Fisherman  and  His  WTife. 

Hansel  and  Gretel. 
Modern  Fairy  Tales: 

Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince. 
Classic  Myths.  Optional. 

King  Midas. 

Clytie. 

Narcissus. 

The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 
Arachne. 

Grade  IV. 

Classic  Myths: 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
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2.  Wonder  Books: 

Kipling's  Jungle  Book  (Vol.  I). 

3.  Modern  Fairy  Tales: 

Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  1st  Series. 

Grade  V. 

1.  Teutonic  Myths: 

Brown's  In  the  Days  of  Giants. 
Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Norseland. 

2.  Wonder  Books: 

Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Carroll's  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 

3.  Classic  Myths: 

Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  Told  Anew. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

4.  Modern  Fairy  Tales: 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  2d  Series. 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Grade  VI. 

1.  Arabian  Xights. 

2.  Wonder  Books: 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 

3.  Teutonic  Myths: 

Foster  &  Cummings's  Asgard  Stories. 
Holbrook's  Northland  Heroes. 

4.  Classic  Myths: 

Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress. 
Shaw's  Stories  of  Ancient  Greeks. 
Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Grade  VII. 

1.  Chivalry: 

Brooks's  The  Story  of  King  Arthur. 

Greene's  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Court 

McLeod's  Tales  of  King  Arthur. 

2.  Teutonic  Myths: 

Baldwin's  Story  of  Siegfried. 
Mabie's  Norse  Stories. 

3.  Classic  Myths: 

Hall's  Homeric  Stories. 
Lowell's  Jason's  Quest. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
Burt's  Odysseus. 
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Grade  VIII. 

1.  Greek  Mythology: 

The  chief  gods  and  goddesses  and  their  attributes. 
Myths,  their  rise  and  development. 
Lowell's  Jason's  Quest. 

2.  Norse  Mythology: 

The  chief  gods  and  goddesses  and  their  attributes. 
Guerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands. 
Mabie's  Norse  Stories. 

3.  Chivalry: 

Knowles's  Legends  of  King  Arthur. 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  Selections  from. 
Pyle's  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  etc. 
Farrington's  Tales  of  King  Arthur.  . 

4.  2E 'sop's  Fables: 

A  review  of  those  previously  taught  and  a  brief  study  of  the  others 
in  the  light  of  their  origin. 


BOOKS  AND  STORIES  DEALING  WITH  THE  OUT-DOOR 
WORLD,  ESPECIALLY  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

The  authorized  reading  books  and  the  supplementary  books  recom- 
mended for  the  lower  elementary  grades  contain  so  much  material  dealing 
with  the  out-door  world  that  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  specify 
books  for  these  grades.  The  following  lists  for  the  upper  grades  consist 
largely  of  the  books  on  the  authorized  lists;  those  not  authorized  are 
marked  with  asterisks. 

Grade  IV. 

Schwartz's  Wilderness  Babies. 
Brown's  Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields. 
Hardy's  Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes. 
Long's  Ways  of  Wood  Folk. 
Miller's  First  Book  of  Birds. 
♦Long's  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear. 

Grade  V. 

Long's  Wilderness  Ways. 
Se well's  Black  Beauty. 
Thompson-Seton's  Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixen. 
Eddy's  Friends  and  Helpers. 
Stickney's  Bird  World. 

Grade  VI. 

Burroughs 's  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers. 
Cram's  Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood. 
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Long's  Secrets  of  the  Woods. 
Miller's  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 
*Thompson-Seton's  Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 

Grade  VII. 
Grinnell's  Our  Feathered  Friends. 
Keyser's  News  from  the  Birds. 
Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees. 
Long's  School  of  the  Woods. 

Grade  VIII. 
Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers. 
Warner's  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
*Van  Dyke's  Little  Rivers,  Selections  from. 


SUGGESTIVE  LIST  OF  POEMS. 

Note. —  It  will  be  seen  that  every  grade  list  contains  selections  from  several  of  the 
great  English  poets,  several  of  the  most  eminent  American  poets,  and  various  minor 
poets  of  both  England  and  America.  Every  grade  list  will  be  found  to  contain  poems 
dealing  with  human  life  and  with  nature.  The  heroic,  the  spiritual,  and  the  humor- 
ous are  represented  in  each  list.  The  majority  of  the  poems  mentioned  will  be  found 
in  authorized  collections,  such  as  Poetry  for  Children,  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Child- 
Life,  the  Land  of  Song,  Three  Years  with  the  Poets,  The  Listening  Child,  and  Master- 
pieces of  American  Literature. 

Grade  I. 

Alexander,  Cecil  F.    All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful. 
Allingham,  William.    Robin  Redbreast. 
Anonymous.    A  Gaelic  Lullaby. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep!  (Translated  from  the  German.) 
Browning,  Robert.    The  Year's  at  the  Spring. 
Cary,  Phoebe.    They  Didn't  Think. 
Child,  Lydia  M.    Thanksgiving  Day. 
"Coolidge,  Susan."    How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 
Cooper,  George.    Come,  Little  Leaves. 
Field,  Eugene.    The  Sugar  Plum  Tree. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 
Follen.  Eliza  Lee.    The  New  Moon. 
Hale,  Sarah  J.    Mary's  Lamb. 

Houghton,  Lord  (R.  M.  Milnes).    Good  Night  and  Good  Morning. 

Lady  Moon. 
Kingsley,  Charles.    The  Lost  Doll. 
Larcom,  Lucy.    The  Brown  Thrush. 
Lear,  Edward.    Calico  Pie. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat. 
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Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Hiawatha's  Childhood. 

The  Children's  Hour. 
Macdonald,  George.    Little  White  Lily. 

The  Baby. 

Moore,  Clement  C.    A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas. 
Mother  Goose. 

Poulsson,  Emilie.    While  Stars  of  Christmas  Shine. 
Shakespeare,  William.    Ariel's  Song.    (From  The  Tempest.) 
Sherman,  Frank  D.  Daisies. 

The  Snow  Bird. 
Smith,  Samuel  F.  America. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.    A  Thought. 

Bed  in  Summer. 

Happy  Thought. 

The  Lamplighter. 

The  Swing. 

The  Whole  Duty  of  Children. 
Taylor,  Jane.    I  Love  Little  Pussy. 

Thank  you,  Pretty  Cow. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star. 
Tennyson,  Lord.    Little  Birdie. 
Wadsworth,  Olive  A.    Over  in  the  Meadow. 
Wordsworth,  William.    The  Pet  Lamb. 

Grade  II. 
Allingham,  William.    The  Fairies. 
Barr,  Matthias.    Only  a  Baby  Small. 
Bostwick,  Helen  B.    Little  Dandelion. 
Bunner,  H.  C.    One,  Two,  Three. 
Cary,  Alice.    November  (1st  stanza). 
Cary,  Phcebe.  Suppose. 
Child,  Lydia  M.    Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest? 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T.    Answer  to  a  Child's  Question  . 
Deland,  Margaret.    The  Fairies'  Shopping. 

"While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks  by  Night." 
Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.  Snowflakes. 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.    The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 
Field,  Eugene.    Good-Children  Street. 

The  Rock-A-By  Lady. 

Why  do  Bells  of  Christmas  Ring? 
Gould,  Hannah  F.    Jack  Frost. 
Howitt,  Mary.    Old  Christmas. 

The  Fairies  of  the  Caldon  Low. 
Howitt,  William.    The  Wind  in  a  Frolic. 
Hunt,  Helen.  September. 
Ingelow,  Jean.    Seven  Times  One. 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  Discontent. 
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Larcom,  Lucy.    The  Rivulet. 

Lear,  Edward.    The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo. 

Longfellow.  Henry  W.  Daybreak. 

The  Emperor's  Bird's-Nest. 

The  Village  Blacksmith. 
Lowell,  James  R.    The  First  Snow  Fall. 
Miller,  Emily  H.    The  Bluebird. 
Perry,  Nora.    The  Coming  of  Spring. 
Rogers;  Samuel.    An  Epitaph  on  a  Robin  Redbreast. 
Rossetti,  Christina.    Milking  Time. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief. 

Shakespeare,  William.    Over    Hill,    Over    Dale.      (From  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream.) 
Sherman,  Frank  D.    The  Four  Winds. 

Shadow  Children. 
Smith,  Samuel  F.  America. 
Stedman,  Edmund  C.    What  the  Winds  Bring. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.    My  Shadow. 

The  Rain. 

The  Land  of  Story  Books. 

The  Wind. 

Windy  Nights. 
Taylor,  Bayard.    A  Night  with  a  Wolf. 
Tennyson,  Lord.    Sweet  and  Low. 

The  Eagle. 
The  Snowdrop. 
Thaxter,  Celia.  Spring. 
Vandergrift,  Margaret.    The  Sandman. 
Watts,  Isaac.    The  Busy  Bee. 
Warner,  Anna  B.  Daffy-Down-Dilly. 
Westwood,  Thomas.    Little  Bell. 
Whittier,  John  G.    In  School  Days. 
Wordsworth,  William.    We  are  Seven. 

Written  in  March. 

Grade  III. 

Allingham,  William.  Wishing. 
Anonymous.    The  Bluebell. 
Bjornson,  Bjornsterne.    The  Tree. 
Blake,  William.    The  Echoing  Green. 

The  Nurse's  Song. 
Brooks,  Phillips.    O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 
Browning,  E.  B.    A  Child's  Thought  of  God. 
Bryant,  William  C.    Robert  of  Lincoln. 
Butterworth,  Hezekiah.    The  Snowbird. 
"Carroll,  Lewis."    A  Lobster  Quadrille. 
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Cooper,  George.    There's  a  Wonderful  Weaver. 
Field,  Eugene.    A  Norse  Lullaby. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 
The  Night  Wind. 
Hemans,  Felicia  D.    The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Hogg,  James.    A  Boy's  Song. 
Holmes,  Oliver  W.    The  Opening  of  the  Piano. 
Hood,  Thomas.    I  Remember,  I  Remember. 
Howitt,  Mary.    The  Voice  of  Spring. 
Hunt,  Helen.    October's  Bright  Blue  Weather. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Hiawatha's  Sailing. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

The  Rainy  Day. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
Lover,  Samuel.    The  Angel's  Whisper. 
Lowell,  James  R.    The  Fountain. 

To  the  Dandelion  (1st  stanza). 
Mackay,  Charles.    The  Miller  of  Dee. 
Miller,  William.    Willie  Winkie. 
Moore,  Thomas.    The  Minstrel  Boy. 

Rands,  William  B.    (Lilliput  Levee.)    The  Child's  World. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Hie  Away. 

Shakespeare,  William.    Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
Sherman,  Frank  D.    A  Funny  Fellow. 

Clouds. 

Smith,  Samuel  F.  America. 
Stedman,  Edmund  C.    The  Singer. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.    A  Visit  from  the  Sea. 

The  Dumb  Soldier. 

The  Land  of  Counterpane. 

The  Little  Land. 

Where  go  the  Boats  ? 
Tate,#Nahum.    While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks  by  Night. 
Taylor,  Jane.    The  Violet. 
Tennyson,  Lord.    The  Brook. 

The  Owl. 
Thaxter,  Celia.    Little  Gustava. 

March. 

The  Sandpiper. 
Watts,  Isaac.    Cradle  Hymn. 
Whittier,  John  G.    Barbara  Frietchie. 

The  Palm-Tree. 
Wordsworth,  William.    To  a  Butterfly  («  I've  watched"). 
To  a  Child. 
Lucy  Gray. 
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Grade  IV. 

Browning,  Robert.    The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
Bryant,  William  C.  March. 

The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree. 
Hemans,  Felicia  D.    The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Hogg,  James.    The  Skylark. 
Howitt,  Mary.  The  Northern  Seas. 
Jackson,  H.  H.  September. 

October. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Rain  in  Summer. 

Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

The  Happiest  Land. 
Old  Ballad.    King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury. 
Procter,  Bryan  W.    A  Song  of  the  Sea. 
Read,  T.  Buchanan.    The  Summer  Shower. 

Shakespeare,  William.    The  Honey  Bee.    (From  King  Henry  the  Fifth.) 
Southey,  Robert.    The  Inchcape  Rock. 
Tennyson,  Lord.    The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
Whittier,  John  G.    The  Three  Bells. 
Wordsworth,  William.    The  Daffodils. 

We  are  Seven. 

Grade  V. 

Blake,  William.  Night, 

Browning,  Robert.    An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp. 
Bryant,  William  C.    The  Yellow  Violet. 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian. 
Campbell,  Thomas.  Hohenlinden. 

Soldier  and  Sailor. 
Cowper,  William.    John  Gilpin. 
Hemans,  Felicia  D.  Casabianca. 
Holmes,  Oliver  W.    The  Dorchester  Giant. 
Hunt,  Leigh.    Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket. 
Keats,  John.  On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket, 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Snow  Flakes. 
The  Day  is  Done. 
Lowell,  James  R.    The  Heritage. 
Procter,  Bryan  W.  Stars. 
Rossetti,  Christina  G.    A  Green  Cornfield.  • 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Alice  Brand. 

Shakespeare,  William.    Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind.    (From  As 

You  Like  It.) 
Tennyson,  Lord.    Break,  Break,  Break. 

Thy  Voice  is  Heard.    (Interlude  in  The  Princess.) 
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Thaxter,  Celia.  Piccola. 

Whittier,  John  G.    The  Barefoot  Boy. 

Wordsworth,  William.    The  Childless  Father. 

To  the  Small  Celandine. 


Grade  VI. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  B.    Before  the  Rain. 
Bennett,  Henry  H.    The  Flag  Goes  By. 
Branch,  M.  L.    The  Petrified  Fern. 

Browning,  Robert     How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix. 

Bryant,  William  C.    The  Hurricane. 

To  a  Waterfowl. 
Campbell,  Thomas.    Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 
Cowper,  William.    The  Cricket. 
Holmes,  Oliver  W.    Old  Ironsides. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
Union  and  Liberty. 
Hood,  Thomas.  November: 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.  Sandalphon. 

The  Beleaguered  City. 
The  Bell  of  Atri. 
Lowell,  James  R.    To  a  Pine  Tree. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Helvellyn. 

Lochinvar. 

Shakespeare,  William.    Orpheus  with  his  Lute. 
Tennyson,  Lord.    Lady  Clare. 

The  Bugle  Song. 
Trench,  Richard  C.    The  Dew  Drop. 
Whittier  John  G.    Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp. 

The  Pipes  at  Lucknow. 
Wordsworth,  William.    A  WTren's  Nest. 

Fidelity. 

Grade  VII. 

Browning,  Robert.    Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad. 

Pheidippides. 
Browning,  E.  B.    The  Swan's  Nest. 
Bryant,  William  C.    Song  of  Marion's  Men. 

The  Evening  Wind. 
Chadwick,  John  W.  By  the  Sea-shore. 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.     Concord  Hymn. 

Forbearance. 

The  Rhodora. 

The  Snow  Storm. 
Heywood,  Thomas.  Morning. 
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Holmes,  01iver]JW.     Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Arnold  Von  Winkelreid. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
King  Robert  of  Sicily 
My  Lost  Youth. 
Lowell,  James  R.    The  Finding  of  the  Lyre. 

The  Singing  Leaves 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Washington.    (From  Under  the  Old  Elm.) 
Macaulay,  Lord.  Horatius. 
Rossetti,  Christina  G.    Twilight  Calm. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Breathes  There  the  Man? 

Rosabelle. 

Shakespeare,  William.    Hark,  Hark  the  Lark.    (From  Cymbeline.) 
Sill,  Edward  R.  Opportunity. 
Southey,  Robert.  After  Blenheim. 
Tennyson,  Lord.    The  May  Queen. 

Sir  Galahad. 

The   Awakening  of  Spring.    (From   In  Memoriam, 
CXV.) 

Whittier,  John  G.     Skipper  Ireson's  Ride. 

Snowbound. 

Telling  the  Bees. 
Wordsworth,  William.    The  Solitary  Reaper. 

To  a  Skylark  ("  Ethereal  Minstrel !  "). 


Grade  VIII. 
Addison,  Joseph.    The  Spacious  Firmament, 
Arnold,  Matthew.  Quiet  Work. 
Browning,  Robert.  Apparitions. 

Herve  Riel. 
The  Lost  Leader. 
Browning,  E.  B.    My  Doves. 
Burns,  Robert.    Auld  Lang  Syne. 

For  A'  That  and  A'  That, 
Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast. 
Sweet  Afton. 
Bryant,  William  C.    Hymn  to  the  North  Star. 

Thanatopsis. 

The  Antiquity  of  Freedom. 
The  Love  of  God. 
Glenara. 

Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni. 


Campbell,  Thomas. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T 
Dobson,  Austin.    Before  Sedan. 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.    Each  and  All. 

The  Titmouse. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver.    The  Village  Preacher. 


(From  the  Deserted  Village.) 
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Gray,  Thomas.    Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Holmes,  Oliver  W.    Bill  and  Joe. 

The  Last  Leaf. 

Hood,  Thomas.    A  Parental  Ode  to  My  Son,  Aged  Three  Years  and  Five 
Months. 

Jackson,  H.  H.    My  Fire  of  Hickory  Logs. 

The  Fallow  Field. 
Kingsley,  Charles.    The  Three  Fishers. 
Kipling,  Rudyard.    The  Recessional. 
Larcom,  Lucy.  Glimpses. 

The  Trees. 
Two  Festivals. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.    Annie  of  Tharaw. 

Evangeline. 
Killed  at  the  Ford. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
Lowell,  James  R.    Al  Fresco. 

Beaver  Brook. 
Indian  Summer  Reverie. 
Lincoln.    (From  Commemoration  Ode.) 
Suthin  in  the  Pastoral  Line.  (From  The  Biglow  Papers.) 
The  Courtin.    (From  the  Biglow  Papers.) 
To  the  Dandelion. 
Milton,  John.    Evening.    (From  Paradise  Lost.) 
O'Reilly,  John  B.    The  Pilgrims. 
Read,  T.  Buchanan.    Sheridan's  Ride. 
Rossetti,  Dante  G.    The  White  Ship. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

Rebecca's  Hymn. 
Shakespeare,  William.    A  Consolation  (Sonnet). 

The  Quality  of  Mercy.    (From  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.) 

Who  is  Sylvia  ?  (From  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.) 
Shelley,  Percy  B.    Ozymandias  of  Egypt. 

To  a  Skylark. 
Stedman,  Edmund  C.    Autumn  Song. 
Taylor,  Bayard.    A  Song  of  the  Camp. 
Taylor,  Tom.    Abraham  Lincoln. 
Tennyson,  Lord.  Dora. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 
The  Beggar  Maid. 
Whitman,  Walt.    O  Captain !  My  Captain ! 
Whittier,  John  G.    Abraham  Davenport. 

Angels  of  Buena  Vista. 
Ballads,  Mary  Garvin,  etc. 
Ichabod. 
The  Huskers. 
Wolfe,  Charles.    Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
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Wordsworth,  William.    Poor  Susan. 

The  Happy  Warrior. 

She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight. 

To  a  Daisy. 

Yule,  Sir  Henry.    The  Birkenhead. 


USE    OF    THE    DICTIONARY    AND  PREPARATION 

FOR    ITS  USE. 

FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

The  ability  to  use  the  dictionary  intelligently  and  without  waste  of 
times  involves: 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  principle  of  alphabetical  arrangement. 

2.  Such  knowledge  of  English  phonetic  structure  that  a  given  sound 
will  suggest  all  the  letters  that  may  represent  it  (e.g.,  the  sound  of  /  = 
/  and  ph) . 

3.  An  understanding  of  certain  words  and  signs  used  in  the  dictionary. 
In  order  that  all  this  preliminary  work  may  not  be  left  until  the  pupils 

reach  the  grade  in  which  they  are  provided  with  dictionaries  (generally 
the  sixth),  the  following  assignments  are  made: 

Grade  I.  —  (1)  The  alphabet  learned  by  heart.  (2)  The  more  usual 
phonetic  values  of  letters  learned  in  connection  with  elementary  reading. 
Such  diacritical  marks  as  are  taught  should  be  those  in  use  in  dictionaries. 

Grade  II.  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.  (2)  Further  phonetic 
values  taught.  (3)  Arrangement  in  alphabetical  order  of  familiar  words 
having  different  initial  letters. 

Grade  III.  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.  (2)  L'se  of  accent  mark 
taught. 

Grade  IV.  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.  (2)  Uses  of  hyphen  and 
syllabication  mark  taught.  (3)  Arrangement  in  alphabetical  order  of 
familiar  words  having  the  initial  letters  only  alike. 

Grade  V.  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.  (2)  Arrangement  in  alpha- 
betical order  of  familiar  words  involving  greater  difficulties  in  arrangement. 

Grade  VI.  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.  (2)  The  uses  of  the  fol- 
lowing signs  and  words  taught  :  (a)  Words  at  top  of  page;  (6)  the  dia- 
critical key;  (c)  abbreviations  used  in  defining  words.  (3)  Exercises  in 
opening  dictionary  promptly  to  given  letter  or  word. 

As  a  result  of  the  training  indicated  above,  pupils  should  be  able  when 
they  leave  this  grade  (1)  to  find  the  pronunciation  of  words  (including 
accent);  (2)  to  find  the  spelling  of  words  (including  syllabication  and  use 
of  hyphen);  (3)  to  find  the  meaning  of  words. 

Grade  VII.  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.  (2)  Practice  in  tracing 
out  words  not  clearly  defined.  (3)  Practice  in  finding  derivation  and 
history  of  words  from  large  dictionaries. 

Grade  VIII  .  —  (1)  Review  of  previous  work.    (2)  Judicious  use  of 

dictionary  in  connection  with  grammatical  analysis. 

N.  B. —  As  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  manage  the  dictionary  with  even  tolerable  suc- 
cess, they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  constant  use  of  it  in  preparing  their  lessons. 
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DERIVATIONS. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  derivations  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  key  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  develop  an  added  interest  in  language 
itself. 

Much  of  the  work  may  be  incidental,  as  the  study  of  the  derivation 
of  terms  occurring  in  regular  lessons  (e.g.,  fraction,  peninsula,  regicide, 
etc.)  is  advisable  in  every  grade,  but  there  are  in  English  speech  so 
many  roots  and  affixes  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  that 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  assign  a  definite  minimum  to  each  grade. 

It  is  suggested  that  pupils  in  all  grades  keep  records  of  this  work  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  additions  to  individual  lists. 

Grade  III. 

Groups  of  words  containing  the  same  root,  as  walk,  walking,  walked, 
walker,  sidewalk. 

Grade  IV. 

[N.B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 

Compound  words:  Names  of  numbers  (twenty-one,  etc.). 
Attention  should  be  called  to  such  words  as  blackboard,  etc. 

Grade  V. 

[N.B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.J 
Compound  words:  Add  names  of  decimals  (ten-thousandth,  etc.). 
Attention  should  be  called  to  other  compounds  with  and  without  the 
hyphen. 

A  few  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  such  as  true,  faith,  etc. 

Meaning  and  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefixes  un,  mis. 

Meaning  and  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  suffixes  ful,  ness,  less,  ar,  er. 

Grade  VI. 

[N.B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.  ] 
Compound  words  continued. 

A  few  Anglo-Saxon  roots  added  to  those  in  Grade  V. 
Meaning  and  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefixes  out,  fore,  n. 
Meaning  and  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  suffixes  ling,  en,  ship,  dom. 
The  meaning  of  via. 

Grade  VII. 

[N.B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 
Compound  words  continued. 

A  few  Latin  roots,  such  as  mitto,  missum;  duco,  ductum;  scribo, 
scriptum;  caput,  capitis;  manus. 

Meaning  and  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  suffixes  ly,  ish,  th. 
Meaning  and  use  of  the  Latin  prefixes  con,  dis,  re,  sub,  trans. 
Meaning  and  use  of  the  Latin  suffixes  ous,  ant,  ist,  or. 
Other  roots  and  affixes  such  as  graph,  phone,  auto,  tele,  etc. 
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Grade  VIII. 

[N  .B. —  Continued  practice  on  points  previously  taught.] 
Compound  words  continued. 

Five  or  six  of  the  following  Latin  roots:  Pello,  pulsum;  fero,  latum, 
pono,  positum;  gradior,  grassus;  traho,  tractum;  facio,  factum;  cedo, 
cessum;  curro,  cursum;  sto,  statum;  rego,  rectum;  moveo,  motum; 
dico,  dictum;  cor,  cordis. 

As  many  as  possible  of  the  following  Latin  prefixes  and  suffixes:  ad, 
ante,  hi,  circum,  de,  ex,  in,  inter,  pre,  pro,  able,  ate,fy,  ize. 

A  short  history  of  the  sources  of  our  English  vocabulary. 


GRAMMAR. 
Grade  VII. 

1.  The  sentence: 

(a)  Sentences  according  to  their  uses, —  declarative,  interroga- 

tive, imperative,  exclamatory. 

(b)  The  complete  and  the  simple  subject. 

(c)  The  complete  and  the  simple  predicate. 

(d)  Modifiers. 

(1)  Adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(2)  Adjective  and  adverbial  phrases. 

(3)  Adjective  and  adverbial  clauses. 

(e)  Sentences  according  to  form, — simple,  complex,  and  com- 

pound. 

2.  Classification  of  the  parts  of  speech: 

(a)  Nouns,—  proper  and  common. 

(b)  Pronouns, —  personal,  conjunctive,  interrogative,  adjective 

(c)  Adjectives, —  descriptive  and  pronominal. 

(d)  Verbs, —  regular,  irregular,    transitive,    intransitive,  aux- 

iliary. 

(e)  Adverbs, —  common,  interrogative,  conjunctive. 
(/)    Conjunctions, —  coordinate  and  subordinate. 

(g)  Prepositions. 

(h)  Interjections. 

3.  Inflection: 

(a)  Nouns, —  number  and  the  possessive  case  forms. 

(b)  Personal  pronouns, —  declension,  agreement  with  antece- 

dent. 

(c)  Adjectives  and  adverbs,  —  comparison. 

4.  Special  study  of  case  relations. 

5.  Analysis  of  easy  sentences,  simple  and  complex. 

6.  Parsing, —  to  emphasize  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences. 
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Suggestions. 

1.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  part  of  speech  to  which  a  word  belongs 
depends  upon  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

2.  Avoid  complicated  and  unusual  expressions. 

3.  Give  much  drill  on  the  use  of  the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle 
of  verbs  having  those  forms  unlike. 

4.  Emphasize  throughout  the  course  those  forms  and  relations  of 
words  in  which  the  most  common  errors  of  speech  are  made. 

Grade  VIII. 

1.  The  sentence: 

(a)    Kinds,  according  to  use,  according  to  form. 
(6)  Modifiers. 

(1)  Adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(2)  Adjective  and  adverbial  phrases. 

(3)  Adjective  and  adverbial  clauses, 
(c)    Noun  clauses. 

2.  Parts  of  speech  reviewed: 

(a)    Special  study  of  the  verb, —  tense,  agreement;  voice  and 

mode  very  simply  treated. 
(6)    Infinitives  and  participles  to  be  treated  simply,  as  parts  of 

speech,  according  to  their  uses  in  the  sentence. 

3.  Parsing  to  emphasize  the  relations  (construction)  of  words  in  sen- 
tences. 

4.  Analysis  of  easy,  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences. 

5.  Principles  of  syntax. 

Suggestions. 

1.  As  in  Grade  VII. 

2.  Correct  usage  and  the  correction  of  common  errors  of  speech,  with 
reasons  for  correction  so  far  as  progress  in  the  subject  permits.  Above 
all  else  concentrate  attention  and  effort  on  those  forms  and  princi= 
pies  which  will  be  most  effective  in  helping  to  form  the  habit  of 
correct  usage. 

Persistent  repetition  of  correct  forms  of  speech  is  one  good  way  to 
drive  out  errors.    (See  Spoken  English,  page  29.) 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


General  Schedule  and  Time  Allotment. 


Grade  4. 

Grade  5. 

Grade  6. 

Grade  7. 

Grade  8. 
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(6  months.) 
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(1  month.) 

(2  months  for 

(1  month.) 
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Massachusetts. 

Eurasia. 

Journey 

(1  month.) 

(1  month.) 

a 

Geography. 
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d 
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Europe. 

Historical 

0 

o 

(2  months.) 

(5  months.) 

Geography. 

(3  months.) 

The  I 
larthjas 
Whole. 

Shape. 

Simple 

Daily  m  o  = 
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tion. 

Geography. 

Grade  IV. 

150  minutes  a  week. 
I.   Concrete  Geography. 

1.  Observations. 

(a)  Weather  records,  throughout  the  year,  to  include  sun's 

path,  temperature,  winds,  and  seasons. 

(b)  Type  forms  in  the  neighborhood: 

(1)  Plain,  plateau,  hill,  valley. 

(2)  Brook,  pond,  lake,  river. 

(3)  Shore  forms. 
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2.  Preparation  for  map  study. 

(a)  Plans    of    school-room,    school-house,  school-yard, 
neighborhood. 

(6)  Application  of  points  of  compass  to  neighborhood  plan. 

(c)  Study  of  map  symbols. 

(d)  Study  of  globe  and  map  of  hemispheres. 

II.  Continental  and  Regional  Geography. 

1.  Boston  and  vicinity. 

(a)  Location. 

(b)  Extent. 

(c)  Natural  features. 

(d)  Connection  with  surrounding  towns. 

(e)  Industries. 
(/)  History. 

2.  Journey  Geography. 

A  study  of  the  following  regions  in  accordance  with  the  accom- 
panying topics : 

(a)  North  America:    Northern  Canada,  Alaska,  Western 

Plains,  Cotton  Belt,  West  Indies. 

(b)  South  America :  Amazon  Valley,  Argentina. 

(c)  Europe:  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Rhine  Valley,  Italy, 

Russia. 

(d)  Asia:  Japan,  China,  India,  Philippine  Islands. 

(e)  Africa:  Sahara,  Central  Africa. 
Topics : 

(a)  Location  on  map  of  region  visited. 
(6)  Tracing  of  route  of  travel, 
(c)   Study  of  people. 

(1)  Race. 

(2)  Habits  of  living. 

(3)  Industries. 

(4)  Chief  products  sent  to  United  States. 

III.   The  Earth  as  a  Whole. 

1.  Shape. 

2.  Daily  motion. 

Grade  V. 

150  minutes-  a  week. 

I.  Concrete  Geography. 

1.  Observations. 

Weather  records  as  in  Grade  IV. 

2.  Field  work,  or  simple  experimental  work. 

(a)  Soils. 

(1)  Kinds:  sand,  clay,  loam. 

(2)  Structure. 

(3)  Fertility. 
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(6)  The  making  of  soils. 

(1)  Materials: 

Weathering  of  rock. 
Decay  of  organic  matter. 

(2)  Agents : 

Atmospheric  forces. 
Streams. 
Oceans. 
(c)  Results  of  soil  making. 

(1)  Carving  of  earth's  surface  into  highland  and 

lowland. 

(2)  Broadening  of  valleys. 

(3)  Cutting  of  shore  lines. 

II.  Continental  and  Regional  Geography. 

1.  North  America. 

(a)  The  great  features  of  relief. 

(1)  Shore  lines. 

(2)  Highlands. 

(3)  Lowlands. 

(b)  The  great  drainage  features. 

(1)  Establishment  of  divides. 

(2)  Important  rivers  and  lakes. 

2.  United  States. 

(a)  Review  relief  and  drainage. 

(b)  Study  groups  of  states  in  accordance  with  the  following 

topics: 

(1)  Names  of  states. 

(2)  Review  relief  and  drainage  of  group. 

(3)  Important  cities. 

(4)  Products  and  industries. 

3.  New  England.    (Topics  as  in  2b.) 

4.  Massachusetts.    (Topics  as  in  2b.) 

5.  South  America. 

(a)  Great  features  of  relief. 

(6)  The  great  drainage  systems. 

(c)  Important  countries.    (Topics  as  in  2b.) 

Grade  VI. 

150  minutes  a  week. 
I.    Concrete  Geography. 

1.  Observations. 

Weather  records  continued  and  extended. 

2.  Field  work,  or  simple  experimental  work. 

Land  forms  resulting  from  processes. 

Review  work  of  Grade  V,  applying  new  terms:  erosion, 
transportation,  deposition. 


Insert  the  following-  on  page  07,  immediately  preceding 

Grade  VII : 


5.    Important  countries  of  Europe.  (In  accordance  with  following  topics.) 
(a)    Review  relief,  climate,  and  drainage. 
(6)    Important  cities. 

(c)  Products  and  industries. 

(d)  People. 
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(a)  Simple  study  of  ice-sheet  as  an  eroding  agent. 
(6)    Mountains  and  valleys. 

Formation  by  folding,  uplift,  and  erosion. 

(c)  Plains. 

Formation  by  deposition  of  material. 
Simple  study  of  coastal  and  flood  plains. 

(d)  Shore  lines. 

Regular  and  irregular. 

II.     Continental  and  Regional  Geography. 

1.  Canada. 

(a)    Relief,  climate,  and  drainage. 
(6)    Important  cities. 

(c)  Products  and  industries. 

(d)  People. 

2.  Central  America.    (Topics  as  in  1.) 

3.  West  Indies.    (Topics  as  in  1.) 

4.  Eurasia. 

(a)  The  great  features  of  relief. 

(1)  Shore  lines. 

(2)  Highlands. 

(3)  Lowlands. 

(b)  The  climatic  features. 

(c)  The  great  drainage  features. 

(1)  Establishment  of  divides. 

(2)  Important  rivers  and  lakes. 

Grade  VII. 

150  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Concrete  Geography. 

1.  Establishment  of  compass  directions. 

2.  Study  of  varying  length  of  shadows  (at  noon,  if  possible). 

3.  Graphic  record  of  the  variations  in  length  of  day. 

4.  Practice  in  reading  and  making  maps. 

II.  Continental  and  Regional  Geography. 

1.  Asia. 

(a)    Great  features  of  relief. 

(1)  Shore  lines. 

(2)  Highlands. 

(3)  Lowlands. 
(6)    Climatic  features. 

(c)  Great  drainage  features. 

(1)  Establishment  of  divides. 

(2)  Important  rivers  and  lakes. 

(d)  Important  countries. 

(1)    Review  relief,  climate,  and  drainage. 
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(2)  Important  cities. 

(3)  Products  and  industries. 

(4)  People. 

2.  Africa.    (Topics  as  in  1.) 

3.  Australasia.    (Select  appropriate  topics  from  1.) 

III.    The  Earth  as  a  Whole.    (Simple  Mathematical  Geography.) 

1.  The  daily  and  yearly  motions  of  the  earth  with  a  very  simple 

treatment  of  the  resulting  phenomena. 

2.  A  simple  treatment  of  parallels,  meridians,  and  degrees  with 

the  use  of  a  slate  globe;  latitude  and  longitude;  zones. 
3f  *  Important  countries  of  Europe.  (In  accordance  with  following 

topics. )  .  :.<&j0&^*' 

(a)    Review  relief,  climate,  and  drainage;  ' 
(6)    Important  cities. 

(c)  Products  and  industries. 

(d)  People. 

Grade  VIII. 

90  minutes  a  week. 

Concrete  Geography. 

Home  industries. 

Trips  to  wharves,  freight  yards,  markets,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Collection  and  study  of  products  of  industry. 
Construction  of  maps  showing  local  and  city  industries. 

Commercial  Geography. 

A.  Climate. 

I.    Study  of  climatic  factors. 

1.  Temperature. 

2.  Winds. 

3.  Current-. 

4.  Rainfall. 

II.    Belts  of  vegetation. 

B.  Relief. 

I.    Study  of  areas  of  production. 

1.  Lowlands. 

Location  of: 
(a)    Great  plains  of  world. 
(6)  Valleys. 

( c)    Fertile  mountain  regions. 

2.  Highlands. 

Location  of  great  mineral  wealth  of  world. 
II.    The  great  staples  of  the  world. 
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C.  Man's  response  to  environment. 

I.  Settlements. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  Development. 

3.  Study  of  a  typical  settlement  as  a  centre  of  distribution. 
II.    Industries.    (Study  of  a  typical  industry.) 

D.  Typical  markets  of  the  world. 

I.    The  United  States. 

1.  Position. 

2.  Factors  governing  production  (Topics  A  and  B). 

3.  Commercial  centres. 

(a)  Of  production. 
(6)    Of  distribution. 

4.  Routes  and  methods  of  transportation. 

5.  Exports  and  imports. 
II.    Great  Britain. 

III.  France. 

IV.  Germany. 
V.  Japan. 

Historical  Geography. 

I.    The  gathering  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
II.    The  westward  extension  of  the  Union. 

1.  Resources  of  the  new  territory. 

2.  Movement  along. 

(a)    Rivers  and  lakes. 
(6)  Trails. 

(c)  National  roads  and  canals. 

(d)  Railroads. 
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HISTOEY. 


Grades  I,  II,  III. 

I.  Content. 

All  the  material  suitable  for  the  grade,  whether  classed  under 
the  head  of  literature  or  history,  that  tends  to  develop  an  interest 
in  men  and  their  achievements,  either  real  or  fictitious. 

1.  Folk  stories,  fables,  fairy  tales,  nature  myths. 

2.  Stories  of  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Norsemen. 

3.  Facts  in  local  history. 

4.  Essential  facts  concerning  holidays  and  anniversaries. 

5.  Patriotic  songs  and  poems. 

II.  Purpose. 

The  attainment  of  the  following  results: 

1.  Power  to  imagine  events  in  the  past. 

2.  Appreciation  of  heroic  characters  and  noble  deeds. 

3.  Knowledge  concerning  some  of  the  simpler  facts  of  American 

history,  particularly  as  related  to  places  of  local  interest. 

III.  Method. 

1.  Story  telling  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Oral  and  written  reproduction  by  the  children,  leading  to 

complete  stories  in  the  third  grade. 

3.  Dramatization. 

Note. —  The  work  outlined  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III,  should  be  done  in  time  assigned 
to  English  in  the  course  of  study. 

Grades  IV,  V. 

30  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Content. 

1.  Material  included  under  previous  grades,  the  scope  of  treat- 

ment being  enlarged,  especially  as  to  local  history  and 
holidays,  with  special  emphasis  on  New  England  colonial 
life  and  early  settlements  in  connection  with  holidays  and 
anniversaries. 

2.  Stories  of  great  discoverers,  explorers,  inventors,  arid  others 

distinguished  in  American  history. 

II.  Purposes. 

1.  To  establish  an  interest  in  the  lives  of  individual  leaders. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  indi- 

vidual achievement  in  relation  to  great  historical  events. 
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III.  Method. 

1.  Story  telling  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Reading  of  stories  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Reading  of  stories  by  the  class.    Silent  reading  from  a 

variety  of  supplementary  texts. 

4.  Reproduction,  oral  and  written. 

5.  Dramatization. 

N.  B. —  A  list  of  historical  characters  suitable  for  purposes  of  dramatization  should 
be  made,  and  costumes  prepared  for  regular  use  from  year  to  year.  Definite  direc- 
tions should  be  given  as  to  material  and  costumes. 

Note. —  The  work  outlined  for  Grades  IV  and  V  should  be  done  in  time  assigned 
to  English  in  the  course  of  study. 

Grade  VI. 

120  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Content. 

1.  Material  used  in  previous  grades. 

2.  The  story  of  American  history  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 

end  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  related  events  in  European  history,  given  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Local  history  by  means  of  history  trips. 

4.  Current  events  simply  told  in  story  form  by  teacher  and 

pupils. 

5.  Specific  facts  in  historical  geography. 
II.  Purposes. 

1.  To  teach  the  simple  facts  in  connection  with  the  discovery 

and  the  exploration  of  America,  the  colonial  period,  and  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars. 

2.  To  develop  the  conception  of  connected  historical  events; 

the  power  to  comprehend  historic  growth;  and  a  taste  for 
reading  historical  biography. 

III.  Method. 

1.  Silent  and  oral  reading  in  suitable  history  text-books. 

2.  Organization  of  facts  with  the  help  of  the  teacher;  recita- 

tion from  topics  which  have  been  made  by  teacher  and 
class  working  together;  development  of  place  and  time 
relations  by  the  use  of  maps  and  dates. 

3.  Oral  and  written  reproduction  from  topics  made  as  above 

indicated. 

Grade  VII. 

120  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Content. 

1.  Review  of  sixth  grade  work  by  topics,  to  be  given  in  detail 

for  very  brief  treatment. 

2.  Important  facts  in  American  history  from  1763  to  1815,  and 

the  related  events  in  European  history. 
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3.  Local  history  by  special  assignment  to  individuals  or  groups, 

to  develop  the  practice  of  original  investigation  and  inde- 
pendent work. 

4.  Current  events  from  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

5.  Specific  facts  in  historical  geography. 
G.    Civil  government. 

(a)  Beginnings  of  national  and  state  governments. 

(b)  Discussion  of  city,  state,  and  national  elections.  (To 

be  taken  in  connection  with  the  elections.) 

II.  Purposes. 

1.  To  teach  the  facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 

individual  liberty  in  England,  the  pre-revolutionary  period 
in  America,  the  revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  beginning  of  the  national  period. 

2.  To  develop  power  to  see  cause  and  effect;  ability  to  appre- 

ciate the  larger  relations  of  nations  in  history;  a  taste  for 
a  variety  of  historical  reading. 

III.  Method. 

1.  Independent  study  developed  gradually,  and  independent  work 

in  making  topics. 

2.  Frequent  drill  on  important  dates  and  events. 

3.  Recitation  and  reproduction: 

(a)  Brief  recitation  in  response  to  questions  by  the  teacher. 

(b)  Connected  treatment  of  topics  from  the  daily  lesson. 

(c)  Longitudinal  review  of  special  topics. 

((/)    Written  treatment  of  interesting  subjects  by  assign- 
ment to  individual  pupils  for  special  study. 

4.  Sketching  of  maps  and  charts,  and  frequent  reference  to  them 

in  recitation. 

5.  (jrroup  work  in  local  history. 

G.  Use  of  library  books  for  home  reading  to  secure  more  exten- 
sive information  on  subjects  for  special  and  general  recita- 
tion. 

7.    Home  study,  regularly  assigned. 

Grade  VIII. 

150  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Content. 

1.  Review  of  previous  work  by  topics  having  a  broader  scope 

than  in  previous  grades,  and  a  distinct  emphasis  upon  the 
method  of  longitudinal  treatment. 

2.  Important  facts  in  United  States  history  from  1815  to  the 

present  time,  and  the  related  events  in  European  history. 

3.  Local  history  by  group  work.   Class  excursions  with  leaders 

chosen  from  the  groups. 

4.  Current  events  from  newspapers  and  magazine  articles. 
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5.  Specific  facts  in  historical  geography. 

6.  Civil  government. 

(a)  Review  of  the  beginnings  of  state  and  national  govern- 

ments including  a  study  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
the  Constitution. 

(b)  Discussion  of  the  election  returns  at  city,  state,  and 

national  elections,  and  the  names  and  general 
duties  of  the  various  officers  elected. 

II.  Purposes. 

1.  To  teach  events  in  United  States  history  with  special  refer- 

ence to  their  development  along  particular  lines, —  civic, 
political,  industrial,  commercial,  territorial,  international, 
economic,  educational,  literary,  scientific. 

2.  To  develop  power  to  see  cause  and  effect  as  related  to  the 

growth  of  institutions,  and  to  the  resources  of  national  life; 
a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power;  an  interest  in  historical  reading;  an  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  current  events. 

III.  Method. 

1.  Similar  to  that  of  Grade  VII. 

2.  Reviews  by  longitudinal  treatment. 

3.  Increasing  amount  of  assignment  of  special  topics  for  inde- 

pendent individual  study  and  written  treatment. 

4.  A  systematic  longitudinal  review  of  related  events  in  United 

States  history,  treating  each  movement  from  its  earliest 
beginnings,  and  developing,  so  far  as  possible,  its  effect  on 
present  day  conditions. 

Note. —  It  is  proposed  to  issue  as  a  School  Document  early  in  September,  1909, 
a  pamphlet  containing  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  History. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  AETS. 


OUTLINE  OF  SEWING  AND  COOKERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

120  minutes  a  week. 

Grade  IV. —  Sewing. 
Grade  V. —  Sewing. 

Grade  VI. —  Sewing  and  Cookery,  half  a  year  each. 
Grade  VII. —  Cookery. 

Grade  VIII. —  Cookery  and  Sewing,  half  a  year  each. 


COURSE  OF  .STUDY  IN  SEWING. 


Introduction. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Sewing  has  been  revised  with  a  view,  first,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  various  classes.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  work  of  each  year  has  been  so  framed  as  to  encourage  making 
small  garments  and  articles  rather  than  large  ones.  The  interests  of 
young  children  lag,  and  their  hands  tire  when  set  upon  a  single  garment 
for  the  year.  Teachers  are  urged  to  increase  the  number  of  articles  made, 
to  encourage  the  production  of  small,  useful,  practicable  articles,  and  to 
go  as  far  beyond  this  minimum  course  of  study  as  their  varying  conditions 
justify. 

It  is  deemed  especially  desirable  to  impress  sewing  classes  with  the 
thought  that  speed  is  as  important  a  measure  of  their  work  as  accuracy. 
This  revised  course  in  sewing  is  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is  no  subtle, 
hidden,  "  educational "  value  in  sewing.  It  is  believed  that  "  hand  training  " 
is  best  known  and  best  shown  by  readiness  and  excellence  of  hand  pro- 
duction. Oral  descriptions  of  processes  in  sewing  are  of  value  to  a  child 
only  when  she  is  describing  what  she  can  do  well  and  quickly.  The 
manual  training  which  stands  actual  test,  and  which  is  a  worthy  aim  in 
school,  results  at  once  in  a  product,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  "  training 
and  educational  value "  is  to  improve  this  product  and  to  increase  the 
speed  of  its  production. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  haste  and  speed.  A  feeling  of 
being  hurried  would  react  very  unfavorably  and  viciously  on  our  classes. 
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But  demanding  a  given  amount  of  good  hemming,  for  example,  in  a  given 
ten-minute  period  of  the  sewing  lesson  is  not  only  a  highly  necessary  part 
of  satisfactory  training  in  sewing,  but  a  useful  means  of  showing  a  child 
what  her  comparative  efficiency  is. 

Another  object  in  the  revision  of  the  sewing  course  is  to  allow  to  teachers 
and  to  pupils  the  long  needed  assistance  of  a  school  sewing  machine.  The 
School  Committee  proposes  to  furnish  each  sewing  teacher  with  at  least 
one  machine.  Hence  our  work  can  be  modernized,  and  time  and  strength 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers  conserved  for  those  phases  of  sewing  which 
should  be  done  by  hand.  Machines  should  not  be  used  by  small  children. 
They  are  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  of  eighth  grade 
classes,  but  large  and  mature  girls  in  lower  grades  may  be  given  some 
machine  sewing  at  the  teacher's  discretion. 

And,  lastly,  the  revision  of  the  course  has  been  made  so  as  to  classify 
demands  and  to  set  two  standards  —  the  minimum,  which  is  herein  out- 
lined, and  an  extension  of  the  minimum,  which  is  left  to  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  teacher. 

All  teachers  are  urged  to  extend  the  minimum  in  such  directions  as  their 
own  districts  advise.  Small,  useful  articles,  however,  are  urged  in  all 
grades  and  under  all  conditions;  in  the  higher  grades  beauty  may  be 
added  to  utility,  for  here  the  work  in  sewing  should  bring  to  its  service 
pupils'  ability  in  drawing  and  design. 

By  the  increased  number  of  machines  and  by  the  setting  of  a  minimum 
limit  to  the  course  of  study  it  is  hoped  that  our  work  in  sewing  may  arrive 
at  the  ideal  which  many  of  our  able  sewing  teachers  have  long  desired  it  to 
attain. 

Records. 

1.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  keep  a  note  of  all  garments  and  articles 
made  during  each  year  by  each  child  under  her  charge. 

2.  All  teachers  shall  keep  at  least  a  bi-monthly  record  of  their  esti- 
mate of  the  skill  of  each  child.  Monthly  records  are  preferable:  1,  stands 
for  excellent;  2,  for  good;  3,  for  passable;  4,  for  unsatisfactory;  5,  for  poor; 
and  6,  for  very  poor. 

3.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  a  speed  record  for  each  child.  Speed  shall 
be  marked  A  for  excellent,  B  for  good,  C  for  passable,  and  D  for  deficient. 

These  three  records  are  to  be  kept  in  blank  books  supplied  for  daily 
record  purposes.  They  are  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  school 
official. 

4.  In  all  cases  teachers  are  requested  to  have  children  tag  or  mark 
garments  in  such  a  way  that  each  may  show  the  date  on  which  it  was 
begun  and  finished,  and  the  number  of  hours  required  for  its  making. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  have  children  sew  slips  of  paper  on 
which  these  records  may  be  placed  on  each  garment. 

Tags  will  be  more  convenient  for  marking  some  garments,  and  the 
Supply  Department  will  furnish  eyeleted  tags  on  requisition. 
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Samplers. 

"Samplers"  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  objective 
record  of  each  child's  attainment  in  fundamental  operations. 

Each  pupil,  excepting  of  course  those  beginning  fourth  grade,  shall 
from  September,  1910,  present  her  sampler  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
one  sampler  to  be  retained  (and  occasionally  washed)  throughout  her 
school  course.  Each  sampler  shall  have  upon  it  sampler  stitches  as  set 
down  for  the  various  grades.  Teachers  are  requested  to  store  the  sam- 
plers .^luring  vacations,  and  to  see  that  they  are  given  on  graduation 
or  on  leaving  school  to  the  girls  who  have  made  them. 

A  sampler  should  contain  about  a  half-yard  of  cotton  cloth,  furnished 
by  the  child  where  possible,  and  marked  into  spaces  of  sizes  appropriate 
for  containing  the  stitches  of  the  several  years.  It  is  advised  that  the 
pupils  mark  with  thread  on  the  sampler  each  grade  as  they  enter  its 
work.  For  example,  the  fourth  grade  work  should  be  indicated  by  IV 
done  in  red  thread  and  in  such  stitch  as  the  teacher  advises.  It  should 
also  be  thread-marked  with  the  child's  initials,  and  with  the  year  of 
beginning. 

Teachers  are  advised  to  give  ample  'practice  upon  sampler  stitches  before 
applying  them  to  the  sampler,  as  it  is  to  be  the  child's  permanent  record  of 
maximum  skill  at  a  given  point  in  her  school  course. 


MINIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  SEWING  FOR  EACH  GIRL  OF 
GRADES  IV,  V,  VI,  AND  VIII. 

Grade  IV. 

Ability  to  thread  needles. 

Habitual  use  of  thimble  and  emery,  and  habitual  knotting  of  thread. 
Ability  to  tell  warp,  woof,  cotton,  linen. 
Practice  on  sampler  stitches. 
Sampler: 

Basting;  even,  uneven. 

Running  stitch. 

Back  stitch. 

Buttons,  one  two-eyed,  one  four-eyed,  and  one  shanked  button 

sewed  on. 
Top  sewing. 
Overcasting. 
Outline  stitch. 
Chain  stitch. 
Plain  hemming. 

Articles  made:  One  sewing  bag,  or  sewing  apron  with  child's  initials 
in  chain  or  cross  stitch. 
One  hemmed  dish  towel. 

One  plain  hemmed  handkerchief,  about  9  inches  square  when  finished. 
Two  other  articles  selected  by  child,  approved  by  teacher. 
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Grade  V. 

Practice  on  sampler  stitches. 
Sampler: 

Two  and  one-half  inch  hem. 

Gathering. 

Plain  fell. 

Bias  piecing. 

Putting  on  band  (1  inch  wide). 
One  £-inch,  one  f-inch,  and  one  1-inch  buttonhole. 
One- stocking  darn. 
One  placket. 
Two  feather  stitches. 
Articles  and  garments  made:  all  seams  may  be  machine  stitched  by 
teacher  or  mature  girls. 

One  child's  flannel  skirt,  feather  stitched.    (Or,  if  preferred,  a  cotton 

skirt  with  deep  hand-made  hem.) 
One  child's  cotton  skirt,  Hamburg  or  lace  trimmed. 
One  long-sleeved  cooking  apron;  hems  and  seams  by  machine;  neck 

and  wrists  finished  by  hand. 
One  cooking  cap,  machine  casing;  hand  hemmed. 
Any  simple  article  —  small  laundry,  or  stocking,  or  work  bag,  or 

handkerchief  case  with  initial. 

Grade  VI. 

Practice  on  sampler  stitches. 
Sampler  : 

Two  hooks  and  two  eyes  sewed  on. 

One  diagonal  woolen  tear  darned. 

Two  loops  of  different  sizes. 

One  small  gusset  (about  f-inch  deep). 

One  plain  set-in  patch. 

One  figured  or  checked  hemmed-in  patch. 

At  least  three  fancy  stitches. 

Darning  with  piece  underneath. 
Articles  and  garments  made: 

One  child's  waist  buttoned  in  back,  at  least  four  buttons  and  button 
holes. 

One  fancy  apron. 

One  pair  drawers,  seams,  bands  and  placket,  machine  stitched. 
One  child's  hemstitched  handkerchief. 

Grade  VIII. 

Practice  on  sampler  stitches. 

Practice  in  taking  bust,  waist,  sleeve,  neck  and  skirt  measurements. 
Sampler: 

Darning  with  ra veilings. 

Eyelets  —  one  round,  one  long. 

French  knots. 
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Narrow  hand  tucking. 

Buttonhole  stitch  used  ornamentally. 

Three  styles  of  lettering  (initials). 

French  gathering. 

Glove  mending. 

Stocking  darn  (of  greater  difficulty  than  fifth-grade  darn). 
Cut  from  patterns:  one  child's  underwaist,  one  dress  waist  and  dress 
skirt,  or  a  one-piece  dress. 

Articles  and  garments  made:  • 
One  hemstitched,  or  fancy  hemmed,  or  scalloped  towel  or  bureau 

cover  with  monogram  of  original  design. 
Child's  guimpe  —  machine  made. 

One  simple  wash  dress;  machine  seams,  hem,  facings  and  buttonholes, 
hand  made;  or  one  set  of  underwear,  machine  seams. 

Two  small  articles  especially  selected  to  allow  simple  hand  decoration 
of  original  design. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  COOKERY. 

(For  full  outline,  see  Miss  Ellen  Duff's  "  Course  on  Household  Science," 
Book  A,  and  Book  B.) 

120  minutes  a  week. 


Grade  VI.    (One-half  year.) 
Housekeeping  Practices. 

Measuring. 
Beverages. 
Cooking  vegetables. 
Cooking  starches. 

Following  above  topics  in  suggested  lessons,  pages  1-44,  Series  A,  of 
Miss  Ellen  L.  Duff's  "A  Course  in  Household  Arts." 

Grade  VII.    (One  year.) 
"A  Course  in  Household  Arts,"  Series  A,   pages   44-80;  Series  B, 
pages  1-28,  inclusive. 

Note. —  Candy  lessons  given  immediately  prior  to  Christmas  vacation. 

Grade  VIII.  (One-half  year.) 
"A  Course  in  Household  Arts,"  Series  B,  pages  29-64,  inclusive. 
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Grade  II. 

80  minutes  a  week. 
Paper  Work. 

Folding  and  cutting. —  Measuring  involving  inch  and  half-inch. 
Material. —  Paper. 

Tools. —  Rule,  pencil,  scissors,  and  crayons. 

Grade  III. 

80  minutes  a  week. 
Paper  Work. 

Cutting. —  Measuring  involving  inch,  half-inch,  and  quarter-inch. 
Material. —  Paper,  cardboard,  paste,  and  twine. 
Tools. —  Rule,  pencil,  scissors,  and  crayons. 

Grade  IV. 

120  minutes  a  week. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Plain  figures  involving  geometric  problems. 
Characteristics  of  regular  polygons. 
Marking  dimensions. 

Cardboard  Construction. 
Cutting,  folding,  and  tying. 
Materials. —  Bristol-board,  twine,  and  paste. 

Tools.  —  Pencil,  rule,  45-degree  triangle,  compasses,  scissors,  and  punch. 

Grade  V. 

120  minutes  a  week. 

Working  Drawing. 
Making  and  use  of  working  drawings,  involving  individual  planning. 
Developments. 

Bookbinding. 
Cutting,  folding,  pasting,  and  sewing. 
Inventional  work. 

Materials. —  Newsboard,  vellum,  cover  paper,  lining  paper,  paper  for 
pages,  tape,  thread,  and  paste. 

Tools. —  Pencil,  rule,  45-degree  triangle,  compasses,  scissors,  punch, 
needle,  and  paste  brush. 
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Grade  VI. 

120  minutes  a  week. 

Woodworking  and  Weaving. 
Half  a  Year  Each. 

Working  Drawing. 
Reading  and  making  simple  working  drawings,  involving  individual 
planning.    Two  views. 

Woodworking. 

Introductory.  Making  of  looms  and  fittings  involving  simple  tool- 
wrork,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  nailing,  whittling,  and  sandpapering. 

Work  involving  more  exact  technique.    Two  dimensions. 

Materials. —  Pine,  whitewood,  red  birch,  bass,  nails,  and  screws. 

Tools. —  Saws,  planes,  rule,  try-square,  gauge,  hammer,  nail  set,  bit- 
brace, bits,  screw-driver,  knife,  and  sandpaper. 

Weaving. 

Study  of  woven  fabrics.  Weaving  of  plain  fabrics,  simple  stripes,  plaids, 
and  Navajo  patterns. 

Materials. —  Raffia,  rovings,  jute,  and  warp- thread. 
Tools. —  Loom,  needles,  shuttles,  and  batten. 

Grade  VII. 

120  minutes  a  week. 
Working  Drawing. 
Reading  of  working  drawings,  involving  three  viewrs. 
Individual  planning  or  modification  of  type. 

Woodworking. 

Three  dimensions.  Whittling,  sawing,  planing,  gouging,  sandpapering, 
spoke-shaving,  filing,  nailing,  boring,  and  chiseling. 

Materials. —  Chestnut,  gum  wood,  pine,  beech,  whitewood,  and  screws. 

Tools. —  Saws,  planes,  rule,  try-square,  knife,  gauge,  sandpaper,  spoke- 
shave,  files,  hammer,  bits,  bit-stock,  and  chisels. 

Grade  VIII. 

120  minutes  a  week. 

Working  Drawing. 
Reading  of  working  drawings  involving  three  views. 
Individual  planning  or  modification  of  type. 

Woodworking. 

Construction.  Sawing,  planing,  gauging,  boring,  glueing,  screwing » 
chiseling,  sandpapering,  spoke-shaving,  whittling,  filing,  nailing,  scraping, 
and  gouging. 

Materials. —  Beech,  gumwood,  chestnut,  butternut,  pine,  whitewood, 
nails,  glue,  screws,  stains,  and  shellac. 

T ools. —  Saws,  planes,  rule,  try-square,  gauge,  bits,  bit-stock,  screw- 
driver, chisels,  sandpaper,  spoke-shave,  knife,  files,  hammer,  cabinet 
scraper,  gouge,  and  carving  tools. 
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MUSIC. 


60  minutes  a  week  in  each  grade. 
In  all  grades  the  following  divisions  of  the  subject  of  music  should 
receive  due  attention ;  tone  quality ;  breathing  and  control  of  the 
breath  ;  enunciation  ;  phrasing ;  expression  ;  ear  training ;  writing ; 
individual  singing ;  oral  dictation.  In  the  lower  grades,  drill  from 
the  blank  staff. 

Rote  singing  for  Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  IV:  Songs  selected  should 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Music.  The  words  should  be 
poetic,  and  interesting  to  the  children.  The  melodies  should  be 
pure,  attractive,  and  written  within  the  compass  of  the  chiId=voice. 

Grade  I. 

(a)    Diatonic  exercises  from  the  staff  with  one  in  any  position. 
(6)    Exercises  from  the  staff  with  skips  in  the  tonic  triad, 
(c)    Simple  exercises  in  rhythm. 

Grade  II. 
(a)    Combination  of  tune  and  time. 

(6)  Simple  exercises  in  two-four,  three-four,  and  four-four  times, 
using  quarter-note,  half-note,  dotted  half-note,  whole  note,  and  cor- 
responding rests,  in  the  nine  common  major  keys. 

Note.  —  Keys  and  key  signatures  are  not  required  to  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

Grade  III. 

(a)  Exercises  in  tune  and  time  continued,  with  a  great  variety  of 
intervals. 

(6)  One-part  and  easy  two-part  songs  and  exercises  in  the  nine  com- 
mon major  keys. 

(c)  Two  equal  sounds  to  a  beat. 

(d)  Sharp  four  as  follows:  five,  sharp  four,  five;  three,  sharp  four, 
five. 

(e)  The  G  clef  and  the  pitch  names  of  the  staff  degrees. 
(/)    The  pause  or  hold. 

Grade  IV. 

(a)  One-part  and  two-part  exercises  and  songs  in  the  nine  common 
major  keys  and  in  the  following  kinds  of  time:  two-four,  three-four,  four- 
four,  three-eight,  and  six-eight. 

(6)    Mental  effect  of  the  whole  step  and  half  step,  up  and  down. 

(c)  Sharp  one,  sharp  two,  sharp  five,  as  follows:  two,  sharp  one,  two; 
three,  sharp  two,  three;  six,  sharp  five,  six. 
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(d)  Flat  seven  as  follows:  six,  flat  seven,  six;  eight,  flat  seven,  six. 

(e)  Further  study  of  sharp  four  and  flat  seven,  approached  from  all 
other  tones  of  the  scale. 

(/)    Dotted  quarter-note  followed  by  the  eighth-note. 

(g)  Beginning  on  the  last  half  of  the  beat  (the  after-beat  note). 

(h)  Keys  and  key  signatures  should  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

(i)  Memorize  the  following  table  of  major  keys: — C:  one  sharp,  G; 
two  sharps,  D;  three  sharps,  A;  four  sharps,  E.  One  flat,  F;  two  flats, 
B  flat;  three  flats,  E  flat;  four  flats,  A  flat. 

Grade  V. 

(a)  One-part  and  two-part  songs  in  the  nine  common  major  keys 
and  in  the  following  kinds  of  time:  two-four,  three-four,  four-four,  three- 
eight,  six-eight,  two-two,  and  three-two. 

(6)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  chromatics  as  follows:  five,  flat  six, 
five;  two,  flat  three,  two;  one,  flat  two,  one.  One,  sharp  one,  two;  two, 
sharp  two,  three;  four,  sharp  four,  five;  five,  sharp  five,  six;  six,  sharp 
six,  seven. 

(c)  Drill  in  the  natural  minor  scale. 

(d)  Two  unequal  sounds  to  a  beat  (a  dotted  eighth-note  followed  by 
a  sixteenth-note). 

(e)  Four  equal  sounds  to  a  beat  (four  sixteenth-notes). 

(/)  The  writing  of  the  signatures  of  the  nine  common  major  keys 
and  the  placing  of  one  and  eight. 

(g)  Introduction  of  three-part  singing. 

(h)  Meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  following  terms:  piano,  forte, 
mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano,  crescendo,  diminuendo,  pianissimo,  fortissimo. 

Grade  VI. 

(a)  Oral  and  written  review  of  the  nine  common  major  keys;  the 
dotted  eighth-note  followed  by  the  sixteenth-note;  four  equal  sounds 
to  a  beat. 

(b)  One-part,  two-part,  and  three-part  songs  and  exercises  in  various 
major  and  minor  keys. 

(c)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  chromatics  as  follows:  seven,  flat 
seven,  six;  six,  flat  six,  five;  five,  flat  five,  four;  three,  flat  three,  two; 
two,  flat  two,  one. 

(d)  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending. 

(e)  The  harmonic  and  melodic  minor  scales. 

(/)    The  singing  of  the  major  and  minor  tonic  triads. 

(g)  The  triplet  (three  equal  sounds  to  a  beat). 

(h)  Other  fractional  divisions  of  the  beat. 

(0    Signatures  and  names  of  the  fifteen  major  keys. 

(/)  Meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  following  terms:  allegro,  moder- 
ato,  andante,  vivace,  rallentando,  ritardando,  molto,  a  tempo,  poco  a 
poco,  da  capo,  dal  segno,  fine. 
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Grade  VII. 

(a)  One-part,  two-part,  and  three-part  songs  and  exercises  in  all 
the  major  and  minor  keys. 

(b)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  chromatics. 

(c)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  natural,  harmonic,  and  melodic 
minor  scales. 

(d)  Review  of  time  problems. 

(e)  Syncopation. 

(/)    Preliminary  study  of  nine-eight  and  twelve-eight  times. 

(g)  Preliminary  study  of  the  F  clef. 

(h)  Pitch  names  of  the  degrees  of  the  bass  staff, 
(t)    Singing  in  various  keys  from  the  bass  staff. 

(/)  Meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  following  terms:  adagio,  alle- 
gretto, andantino,  animato,  cantabile,  con  anima,  con  espressione,  con 
grazia,  con  moto,  dolce,  legato,  staccato,  maestosos,  sforzando. 

Grade  VIII. 

(a)  Unison,  two,  three,  and  four-part  songs. 

(b)  Part  singing  from  the  treble  and  bass  staves. 

(c)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  chromatics. 

.(d)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of  the  minor  scale 
with  their  signatures. 

(e)    Further  study  of  nine-eight  and  twelve-eight  times. 
(/)  Intervals. 
(g)  Triads. 
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PHYSICAL  TEAINING. 


A  provisional  outline  in  Physical  Training  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  School  Hygiene  (See  School  Document  No.  9,  1909) 
which  will  be  used  during  the  coming  year  as  a  basis  for  further  considera- 
tion towards  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  final  course  of  study  in  that 
subject. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


The  following  suggestions  are  for  a  maximum  requirement  of  the  various 
grades.    The  amounts  covered  and  the  intensiveness  of  work  should  be 
regulated  by  the  needs  and  conditions  of  individual  classes. 
The  purpose  is  to  form  in  the  children  habits  which  tend 
(a)  to  the  health  and  care  of  their  own  bodies; 
(6)  to  the  health  of  those  in  the  house; 
(c)  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  mentality  of  the  child  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  hygienic 
conditions.    Habits  and  conditions  which  are  too  frequently  considered 
trivial  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  health,  growth,  and  mental  progress 
of  the  child. 

In  the  following  pages  the  general  thought  in  each  grade  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  required  Course  of  Study,  while  each  separate  topic  may  be 
considered  as  a  suggestion. 

The  "  Gulick  Hygiene  Series  "  is  recommended  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  connection  with  this  subject. 

"  The  Human  Mechanism,  Its  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitation 
of  Its  Surroundings,"  by  William  T.  Sedgwick  and  Theodore  Hough,  is 
recommended  for  teachers. 

Grades  I,  II. 

The  topics  in  these  grades  should  be  the  same  as  in  Grade  III. 
Thejeaching  should  be  given  as  occasion  offers. 
General  topics: 

Constant  requirement  and  oversight  of  good  habits. 

Correction  of  bad  habits. 

Formation  of  habits  of  cleanliness. 

Gradual  application  of  knowledge  gained  to  relations  with  others,  viz. : 
Care  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Helping  mother  and  teacher. 

Use  made  of  proper,  simple  physiological  vocabulary  occurring 
naturally  in  subjects  taken,  but  no  definitions. 

Note. —  For  more  detailed  topics,  see  Grade  III. 
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Grade  III. 

SO  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Cleanliness: 

Skin, —  bathing,  care  of  clothes  (day  and  night). 
Head, —  hair,  tidiness,  cleansing. 
Eyes, —  rubbing,  bathing,  straining. 
Nose, —  care,  (colds),  handkerchief,  picking,  cleansing. 
Mouth, —  closing,  twisting,  spitting. 
Teeth, —  cleansing,  picking,  cracking  hard  things. 
Hands, —  washing,  rinsing,  drying,  chapping,  care  of  nails. 
Feet, —  bathing,   proper   dressing,  (stockings,   shoes,  rubbers 
1  indoors),  change  of  wet  footwear,  nails. 

II.    Protection  of  body  by  elothing. 

III.  Need  of  fresh  air: 

How  obtained,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  living  and 

sleeping  rooms. 
Deep  breathing. 
Nose  breathing. 

IV.  Need  of  sunshine: 

Effects  for  growth. 
Effect  of  lack  of  it. 
V.    Food  and  drink: 
Need  of. 

Mastication, —  slow,  thorough,  object. 
Regularity  of  meals,  kind  of  lunches. 

Injurious  effects  upon  children  of  icewater,  tea,  coffee,  alcohol, 

too  much  candy,  pickles,  etc. 
Benefit  of  much  pure  water. 
VI.    Exercise  and  rest: 

For  strength  and  growth. 
Play,  work,  overdoing. 

Sleep,  ten  hours,  dark  room,  early,  posture  in  bed. 
VII.  Posture: 

Bones  in  childhood. 
Correct  sitting,  standing,  walking. 
VIII.  Habits: 

Cigarettes,  gum-chewing,  open  mouths. 
Any  harmful  habits  peculiar  to  class. 
Unnecessary  noises. 

Throwing  waste  paper  and  fruit  skins  in  streets. 
Sorrow  and  harm  caused  by  drunken  people  (if  occasioned  by 
incident). 

Physiological  terms  such  as,  body,  skin,  pores,  sweat,  eyelashes,  nostrils, 
lungs,  mastication,  stomach,  muscles,  bones,  heart,  shoulder-blades,  back- 
bone, strong  drink. 
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Grade  IV. 

30  minutes  a  week. 
A  more  detailed  study  of  the  work  of  Grade  III  with  some  additional 
points. 

I.  Cleanliness: 
Skin: 

Blisters, —  the  two  skins. 
Cuts  and  scars, —  the  true  skin. 
Scales  in  stockings  and  shirts, —  the  outer  skin. 
Care  of  the  body- clothes  when  sick. 
Care  of  the  bed-clothes  when  sick;  when  well. 
Care  of  the  bed-room  when  sick;  when  well. 
Calling  on  sick  friends. 
Eyes: 

Direction,  quantity  and  quality  of  light  (lamp,  gas,  elec- 
tricity). 

Position  of  head  and  book  (lying  down). 
Simple  treatment  for  "specks  "  in  the  eyes. 
Mouth: 

Teeth-filling,  pulling;  importance  of  first  permanent  tooth, 

i.  e.,  the  sixth  year  molar. 
Wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  pages. 

Coughing  when  near  others;  use  of  another's  gum,  candy,  cups, 
pencils,  or  playthings;  putting  money  into  the  mouth. 

Danger  of  spreading  tuberculosis. 
Hands : 

Frequent  washing. 

In  repose  when  not  occupied. 
Feet: 

Warm,  dry  and  clean. 
Meaning  of  "  foot  asleep." 

II.  Ventilation: 

Foul  air  in  crowded  rooms;  cause,  remedy,  danger. 

Effect  of  lack  of  fresh  air  on  head  and  stomach,  day  or  night. 

III.  Food  and  drink: 

Why  needed. 

Journey  of  a  mouthful  of  food, —  mouth,  .stomach,  bowels. 

How  nourishing  portions  are  distributed  (very  elementary). 

Water  needed  in  the  system. 

Well-water  and  spring- water  in  the  country. 

Protection  of  food  from  dirt  (germs),  and  flies. 

Clean  milk  bottles  and  dishes. 

Simple  habits  for  care  of  bowels  and  kidneys. 

Care  of  waste  from  sick  rooms. 

Alcoholic  drinks, —  sick  or  well. 
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IV.  Exercise  and  rest:    (Illustrate  by  games  and  plays.) 

Use  of  muscles  (as  found  by  experiments). 
Effect  on  muscles,  lungs,  blood,  heat  of  body. 
Proper  ways. 

V.  Posture : 

Bones  of  old  people. 

Use  of  bones  in  body;  how  the  big  ones  are  moved. 
Causes  of  bowlegs,  curved  spine,  high  hips,  and  shoulders. 
Effect  of  tight  shoes  or  high  heels. 

VI.  Habits: 

Proper  food,  sleep,  exercise,  bathing  as  habits. 
Bathing:    Kinds,  materials,  essentials,  overdoing. 
Clean  homes,  floors,  furniture,  dishes,  cloths,  and  towels. 

Physiological  terms,  such  as,  layers  of  skin,  blood,  nerve  of  the  eye, 
blood-shot,  enamel,  nerve  of  the  tooth,  phlegm,  saliva,  germs,  circulation, 
waste  from  the  lungs,  chest,  oxygen,  purify,  draft,  digestion,  digested, 
bowels,  kidney,  alcohol,  expand,  inhale,  inflate,  temperature,  trunk,  skull, 
collar-bone,  ribs,  hip-bones,  arms  and  leg  bones,  joints,  etc. 

Grade  V. 

30  minutes  a  week. 

The  following  topics  are  intended  as  a  review  of  the  work  in  Grade  IV 
with  suggestions  for  a  systematic  outline  of  work  in  Grade  V. 

I.  Cleanliness: 

Skin:    Two  layers,  uses,  care. 

Bathing:    Times,  effect  of  warm  and  cold  baths. 
Kind  of  soap  and  towels. 
Necessity  of  thorough  drying. 
Cleanliness  of  ears  and  nose. 
Treatment  of  burns  and  puts. 
Danger  of  germs  in  cuts  and  scratches. 

Avoid  picking  a  sore. 
Hair:  Use,  care,  combing  and  brushing  (kind  and  care  of  comb 

and  brush),  cleansing,  time  and  methods. 
Nails:    Uses,  care,  cutting,  use  of  orange  stick  or  similar  articles, 

prevention  of  hangnails,  caution  against  biting. 
Clothing:    (Correlate  with  geography.) 

Of  head  and  neck,  effect  of  furs. 

Of  body,  outside  covering,  underwear  (kinds). 

At  night,  kinds,  airing. 
Removal  of  wet  clothing. 

Clothing  effect,  kind  of  shoes,  characteristics  of  ideal  shoe, 
removal  of  rubbers  indoors,  protection  of  ankles. 
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II.    Food  and  drink:    (Correlate  with  geography.) 
Purposes. 

Varieties:    Animal,    vegetable    (roots,    stems,   leaves,  fruits, 

seeds),  mineral  (salt  and  water). 
Time:    Regularity,  in  relation  to  fatigue  and  exercise. 
Manner:    Mastication, —  slow,  thorough,  noiseless. 

Behavior  at  table,  cheerfulness  (relation  to  digestion). 

Personal  appearance  at  table. 
Digestion: 

Digestion  in  the  mouth;  work  of  the  teeth,  saliva. 
Digestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Ways  of  helping;  chew  food  thoroughly;  do  not  drink  cold 
liquids;  rest  before  and  after  eating. 
Blood:    Entrance  of  digested  food  into  blood-streams;  journey 

through  body;  work  of  the  blood. 
Beverages:    Varieties, —  tea,  coffee,  milk,  cocoa,  etc. 

Times  and  manner  of  drinking. 
Intemperance:    In  food  and  drink;  candy,  pastry,  soda  water, 
etc. 

III.  Alcohol  and  other  stimulants: 

Meaning  of  term  "stimulant." 
Common  stimulants : 

Alcohol:    Effect  on  muscles;  on  brain  (loss  of  will  power); 
on  general  health  (tuberculosis);  on  growth;  public  opin- 
ion; total  abstainers  necessary  for  many  employments. 
Tobacco  and  cigarettes:    Effect  on  health;  on  growth. 
Tea  and  coffee:    Effects;  common  notion  as  food. 

IV.  Exercise:  Value;  kinds;  amount;  times  and  places. 

Precautions;  necessity  of  nose  breathing;  danger  of  cooling  off 
in  a  draft;  change  of  underclothing;  value  of  deep  breath- 
ing; posture-walking,  running,  riding  bicycle,  etc. 
V.    Rest:    Value;    kinds;    change  of    occupations;    sleep, —  times, 
amount  (at  different  ages);  helps  toward  sleep, —  bath,  warm 
clothing,  fresh  air,  quiet  and  darkness;  danger  of  sleeping  [with 
old  and  delicate  people;  care  of  bed  and  bed-clothing. 

VI.  Special  Senses: 

Eye:  Value  of  keen  sight,  cultivation  of  the  eye'as'nTpictures, 

science  lessons,  drawing,  penmanship. 
Ear:  Value  of  good  hearing,  cultivation  of  the  ear^as  in'music 

and  reading. 

VII.  Necessity  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine: 

Exercise  out  of  doors,  proper  clothing, —  clean  and  not  too 
tight;  cleanliness  of  home  and  street;  ventilation  in  home, 
school,  halls  (day  and  night);  temperature  of  room  (day 
and  night). 

Spread  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
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Grade  VI. 

SO  minutes  a  week. 
Review  Previous  Work. 

I.  Cleanliness: 

Glands  in  the  skin: 

General  idea  of  number  and  size. 
Where  most  numerous. 
Necessity  for  bathing. 
II.    Food  and  drink: 

Value  of  food;  varieties;  timeTand  manner  of  eating;  regu- 
larity; the  table, —  clean,  orderly,  attractive;  cheerfulness, 
tidiness. 

Care  of  milk  and  other  foods,  of  refrigerator  and  of  food  boxes. 
Unhealthiness  of  fried  goods. 

III.  Alcoholic  drinks: 

Harmful  effects  to  one's  own  body. 

Harmful  effects  to  other  people, —  family,  city,  state. 

IV.  Exercise  and  rest: 

Kinds  of  exercise  adapted  to  city  life;  development  of  muscles; 
care  of  baby  during  its  play  and  sleep. 
V.    Eye:  Distance  and  angle  of  book  while  reading. 

Position  of  material  while  sewing;  of  the  body  while  writing. 
VI.    Ear:  Effect  of  blow,  of  loud  noise;  protection  in  swimming. 
VII.    Voice:  Cultivation, —  avoid  harsh  sounds. 
VIII.    Fresh  air  and  sunshine: 

Effect  on  plant  life,  on  health  of  people,  on  tuberculosis. 
Nature  of  dust:   Effect  on  throat  and  lungs;    value  of  nose 
breathing;  means  of  laying  dust  while  sweeping;  protection 
of  hair;    dusting  (damp  cloth);    furniture  and  hangings; 
wiping  of  feet  and  brushing  of  clothes. 

Grade  VII. 

60  minutes  a  week. 

I.  Skin: 

Structure : 

Scarf  skin  (epidermis). 
Description. 

Modifications;  nails,  hair. 
True  skin  (dermis). 
Description. 

Nerves,   blood-vessels,    sweat-glands,    oil-glands,  hair 
follicle. 
Function: 

An  organ  of  protection,  excretion,  and  touch. 
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L    Skin. — Concluded. 
Hygiene : 
Baths: 
Kinds: 

Warm:  necessity. 
Cold. 
Value. 
Frequency. 

Temperature  (room  water). 
Toilet  articles. 
Care  of  hair  and  nails. 
Clothing: 
Changes: 

For  cleanliness. 
For  weather. 
Airing: 
Garments. 
Bedding. 
Amount : 
Effect  of  sudden  cooling. 
Emergency. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  burns.  ' 
Effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
Tuberculosis. 
EL    Bones  and  Joints: 
Bones : 

Composition; 

Animal  and  mineral  matter. 
Function: 

Framework,  protection. 
Hygiene : 

Food;  requirement. 
Posture: 
Correct  sitting: 
Description. 
Necessity  for. 

How  maintained  (formation  of  habit). 
Hindrances: 

Harmful  positions. 

Improper  seating. 
Correct  standing: 
Description. 
Necessity  for. 

How  maintained  (formation  of  habit). 
Hindrances: 

Harmful  positions. 
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Correct  walking: 

Description. 
Care  of  young  children: 

Too  early  sitting  and  walking. 
Position  in  arms  and  in  carriage. 
Clothing. 
Emergency. 

Fracture;  treatment. 

Joints: 
Use. 

Structure: 

Ligaments  and  cartilage. 
Lubricating  fluid. 
Hygiene : 

Emergencies : 

Sprain;  treatment. 
Dislocation;  treatment. 

III.  Muscles: 

Parts. 

Function. 

Hygiene. 

Exercise  (formation  of  the  habit). 

Apply  the  principles  taught  in  Grades  V,  and  VI. 

Rest. 

IV.  Digestion: 

Organs : 

Mouth,  pharynx,  gullet,  stomach,  small  intestine,  large 

intestine. 
Process : 

Mastication: 

Teeth. 

Saliva. 
Stomach  digestion. 

Gastric  juice. 
Intestinal  digestion: 

Juices  (bile  from  liver). 

(Pancreatic  juice  from  pancreas). 

Result  of. 
Special  study  of  teeth: 

Structure. 

Care. 

Necessity  for: 

Temporary  set  (beginning  with  sixth-year  molar). 
Permanent  set. 
Decay: 
Causes. 
Prevention. 
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Special  study  of  teeth.  —  Concluded. 
Cleansing. 

Materials. 

Method. 

Time  for. 
Dentist. 

Food: 

Constituents : 

Nutrients  or  food-stuffs. 

Purpose. 
Non-nutrients  or  wastes. 
Purpose. 
Preparation : 
Animal. 
Vegetable. 
Economy. 
Hygiene : 

Application  of  principles  taught  in  Grades  V,  and 
Emergencies. 

Choking. 

Vomiting. 

First  aid  in  accidental  poisoning. 
Diseases. 

Constipation. 
Diarrhoea. 
Effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
Circulation: 
Blood. 

Composition. 
Uses. 
Organs : 
Heart, 
Arteries. 

Pulse;  how  to  take. 
Capillaries. 
Veins. 
General  plan. 
Hygiene : 

Requirements. 
For  good  blood. 

Food,  fresh  air,  sleep. 
For  good  circulation: 

Exercise  and  freedom  from  constant  pressure. 
Emergencies: 
Nose-bleed. 
Fainting. 
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Arterial  bleeding. 
Venous  bleeding. 
Burns,  fits,  stings. 
Effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
VI.  Respiration: 

Respiratory  tract  (nose,  mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  bron- 
chial tubes,  lungs). 
Location. 
Structure. 
Emphasize : 

The  large  and  irregular  cavity  of  nose. 
The  moist  membrane  and  cilia. 
The  ring  structure  of  trachea. 
The  air  sacs  of  lungs. 
Process : 

Necessity  for. 
Agents. 

Diaphragm;  intercostal  muscles. 
Result : 
In  the  air. 
In  the  blood. 
Hygiene : 

Nose  and  mouth. 
Cleanliness. 

Effects  of  mouth  breathing. 
Adenoids : 

Nature  of. 

Symptoms. 

How  treated. 
Larynx : 
Voice. 

Straining. 

Use  when  hoarse. 
Protection : 

Effect  of  furs  and  neckwear. 
Lungs : 

Proper  breathing. 

Method. 

Effect  of  posture,  clothing. 
Fresh  air: 

Meaning. 

Moisture. 

Ventilation  (at  home). 

(at  school). 
Relation  to  heating. 
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VI.    Respiration. —  Concluded. 

Odors  of  impure  air: 
Sources. 

The  body  (skin). 

(decaying  teeth). 
Soiled  clothing. 
Stagnant  water. 
Refuse  in  cellar,  yard,  etc. 
Fires  and  lights. 
Prevention: 
Cleanliness. 
Ventilation. 
Care  of  sick-room: 

Cleanliness  of  patient,  bedding,  room. 
Value  of  sunshine  in  disease. 
Disinfection: 
Agents. 
Methods. 
Emergencies : 

Drowning;  artificial  respiration. 
Gas  poisoning. 
Suffocation. 
Choking. 
Effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
VII.  Excretion: 
Meaning. 

Refer  to  work  of  skin  and  lungs. 
Urinary  organs: 
Kidneys : 

Location;  function. 
Bladder: 

Location;  function. 
Hygiene : 

Activity  of  kidneys. 
Importance. 

Relation  to  activity  of  the  skin. 

Value  of  water. 
Care  of  the  bladder. 
Effect  of  alcohol. 

VIII.    Nervous  system: 

Organs:  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves. 
Location. 
Structure. 
Emphasize : 

The  soft  and  delicate  character  of  nerve  tissue. 

How  easily  injured,  and  the  need  of  careful  protection. 
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Functions  of  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves. 
Controlling,  regulating,  directing. 
Hygiene : 

(In  these  topics  emphasize  principles  learned  in  Grade  V.) 
Sleep. 
Rest. 

Recreation. 
Work;  its  value. 
Fatigue : 

Meaning. 

Indications. 

Listlessness,  lack  of  interest,  slow  progress,  irritability, 
moroseness. 
Causes : 

Long  continued  effort,  worry,  poor  health,  improper  air, 
food,  clothing,  etc. 
Remedies : 

Frequent  rest  periods,  change  of  employment,  well  ven- 
tilated study  and  sleeping  rooms,  nourishing  j*ood,  com- 
fortable clothing,  cheerfulness. 
Effect  of  emotions;  harmful,  helpful. 
Habit : 

How  formed. 

Usefulness. 
Emergencies: 

Convulsions. 

Unconsciousness. 
Effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium: 

Upon  the  nervous  system. 

Upon  the  mind. 

Upon  the  character. 
Use  of  patent  medicines. 

IX.    The  special  senses: 

Organs;  skin,  tongue,  nose,  eye,  ear. 
Special  study  of  the  eye: 
Position. 

Emphasize  the  thought  of  protection  by  the  bony  socket, 

the  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes,  the  lids. 
Muscles. 

Tear-gland  and  duct. 
Eye-ball: 

Emphasize  pupil,  iris,  lens,  optic  nerve. 
Functions : 
Muscle. 

Tear-gland  and  duct. 
Parts  of  eyeball  studied. 
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IX.    The  special  senses. — Concluded. 
Hygiene : 
Eye  strain. 
Artificial  light. 
Reading  at  twilight. 
Reading  lying  down. 
Reading  fine  print. 
Reading  in  the  cars. 
Doing  fine  work;  sewing,  embroidery. 
Continued  use  of  eyes,  when  fatigued. 
Position  of  light. 
Value  of  short  rest  period. 
Protection  of  eyes  of  infants  in  the  sunlight. 
Care  of  eyes  after  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
When  to  consult  an  oculist : 
Headache. 

Smarting  or  burning. 
Blurring. 

Inflammation  of  lids  or  ball. 
Special  study  of  the  ear: 
Position. 

Emphasize  the  idea  of  protection  by  the  cavity  of  the  interna 

and  middle  ear. 
Structure: 
External  ear. 
Middle  ear. 

Drum  membrane. 

Eustachian  tube. 
Functions : 
External  ear. 
Drum  membrane. 
Eustachian  tube. 
Wax. 
Hairs. 
Hygiene : 

Some  causes  of  deafness. 

Removal  of  wax. 

Lack  of  care  in  drying  hair  back  of  ear. 
Colds  in  the  head. 
When  to  consult  a  physician. 
X.  Dust: 

Nature. 

Lifeless, —  particles  from  clothes,  skin,  floor,  soil,  etc. 
Effect: 

On  clothing. 

On  skin  and  scalp. 

On  mucous  membrane  of  throat. 
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Ways  of  decreasing: 
Personal  cleanliness. 
Garments. 

Brushing  out  of  doors. 
Hanging  up  in  dressing  room. 
Shoes. 
Blacking. 

Wiping  on  mat  or  scraper. 
School  cleanliness: 

Cleaning  of  boards;  method. 
Home  cleanliness: 

Sweeping;  method. 

Dusting;  method. 

Avoidance  of  carpets,  furniture  and  hangings  that 
will  hold  dust. 
City  cleanliness: 

Removal  of  waste  papers,  etc.,  from  yard  and  street. 
Living, —  tiny  organisms  known  as  germs. 
XI.  Germs: 

Minute  animals  (protozoa). 
Diseases : 

Malaria;  prevention. 
Rabies;  city  ordinances. 
Minute  plants  (bacteria): 

Comparison  with  other  plants. 
Similarity;  growth. 
Dissimilarity;  no  need  of  sunlight. 
Work: 

Friendly  (a  large  proportion). 
Harmful  (a  small  proportion). 
Diseases : 

Diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  tetanus,  pneumonia. 
Safe-guards: 

Fresh  air,  sunlight,  sleep,  food. 
XII.    Contagious  diseases: 
Ways  of  infection. 

Through  a  break  in  the  skin. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  a  surface  cut  or  blister. 
Through  respiratory  tract. 

Value  of  nose  breathing. 
Through  food  and  water. 

Cleanliness  of  hands  in  cooking  and  eating. 
Isolation : 
Necessity. 
Laws. 

Report  of  contagious  diseases. 
Public  notice  of  infected  places. 
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XII.    Contagious  Diseases. —  Concluded. 
Laws. 

Exclusion  from  school. 
Burning  of  school-books,  etc. 
Tuberculosis : 

(Tuberculosis  and  Its   Prevention,  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.) 

(Simple  Lessons  on  Tuberculosis,  Associated  Charities,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 
XIII.    Applications  connected  with  domestic  science: 
Keeping  of  food: 
Temperature. 
Covering. 
Care  of  milk: 

Cleanliness  of  receptacle. 
Temperature. 
Covering. 
Effect  of  boiling. 
Care  of  refrigerator: 
Washing. 
Frequency. 
Method. 
Drying  and  airing. 
Method. 

Grade  VIII. 

60  minutes  a  week. 
I.    Review  of  general  physiology,  personal  and  home  hygiene. 
Connect  with  English. 
Connect  with  Civil  Government. 

Show  the  necessity  for  government  action. 

Relation  of  the  individual  to  the  home,  to  the  school,  and  to 

the  community. 
Dependence  of  the  general  welfare  of  society  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Duty  of  the  government  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Show  that  certain  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  health  should 

be  national  in  scope,  e.  g.,  pure  food  laws. 
Show  that  certain  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  health  should 

be  controlled  by  the  State,  e.  g.,  contagious  diseases  of 

domestic  animals. 
Show  that  certain  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  health  should 

be  controlled  by  the  City,  e.  g.,  building  laws. 

II.    School  and  public  hygiene. 

Show  by  statistics  or  transmission  of  disease  the  relation  of 
Personal  hygiene  to  public  health. 
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Home  hygiene  to  public  health. 
School  hygiene  to  public  health. 
Public  hygiene  to  public  health. 

III.  Boards  of  Health.    (Review  points  taught  in  Civil  Government.) 

Necessity. 

State;  appointment. 

City  or  town;  appointment. 

IV.  Study  of  some  public  health  problems. 

Food  supply. 

Reasons  for  protection. 
Adulteration. 
Meaning. 
Result. 

Protection  from  inspection  by  United  States  Government. 
Careless  handling. 
Result. 

Inspection  by  United  States  Government. 
Of  milk: 

Importance. 
Extent  of  inspection. 

Dairy  (modern  requirements). 
Handling  (modern  methods). 
Result  of  inspection. 
On  milkman  (penalties). 
On  consumer. 
On  general  health. 
Of  meat: 
Importance. 
Extent  of  inspection. 
The  animals. 
The  slaughter-house. 
The  market. 
Result  of  inspection. 
Of  fish:  extent  of  inspection. 
Of  bakeries : 
Construction. 
Sanitation. 
Water  supply: 

Metropolitan  water  service. 
Cities  included. 
Boston's  supply. 
Sources. 
Pollution. 
Danger. 

Means  of  prevention. 
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Study  of  some  public  health  problems. —  Concluded. 
Wells  and  springs. 

Improper  locations. 

Safeguards. 
Ice: 

Possible  sources  of  impurity. 
Safeguard  for  daily  use. 
Impure  air: 

Protection  from 
Ventilation. 

Board  of  Health  regulations  for  schoolhouses,  tenements, 
lodging  houses,  factories,  workshops,  and  stores. 
Sanitation : 

Board  of  Health  laws. 

House  cleaning. 
Plumbing: 

Requirements. 

Inspection  (Board  of  Health  laws). 
Sewage: 

Study  of  disposal  (Board  of  Health  laws). 
Garbage  and  waste: 
Meaning. 

Removal  (relation  to  house-cleaning). 
Stabling  and  housing  of  animals  (Board  of  Health  laws). 
Dangerous  and  offensive  employments. 
Characteristics. 

Study  of  some  typical  industries  in  Massachusetts: 

Cutlery  and  tools. 

Stone  cutting. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry. 

Textile  industries. 

Rubber  industry. 

Lead  industry. 
Remedies. 
Contagion: 

Protection  from: 

Maintenance  of  good  health. 

Quarantine. 

Hospitals. 

Special  school  hygiene. 
Physical  training: 
Meaning. 
Forms. 

Gymnastics. 
Hygienic  aims. 

Good  posture;  deep  breathing  and  improved  circula- 
tion. 
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Play: 

Its  importance. 
Boston's  provisions  for  play: 
Playgrounds,  parks,  etc. 
Lists  of  some  good  gymnastic  exercises,  sports,  games,  and  plays. 
The  feet  : 
Structure. 

Bones  and  ligaments. 
Arches. 
Position. 
Preservation. 

Necessity;  means. 
Concentration: 
Meaning  of. 

Necessity  for  (apply  to  modern  methods  of  living). 
Work  accomplished. 

Quality;  quantity. 
Conditions  for. 

Environment. 

Air,  light,  temperature,  attractions  likely  to  interfere. 

Personal. 

Health,  feeling  toward  the  work,  self-control,  best  time 
for  the  work. 

Drugs: 
Meaning. 
Use. 

Temporary  (physician). 
Permanent  (danger). 
Types. 
Narcotics: 

Opium,  morphine,  paregoric,  etc. 

Source,  effects,  laws. 
Cocaine. 

Source,  effects,  laws. 
Tobacco. 

Practical  effects. 
Cigarette  laws. 
Alcohol: 
Properties. 

Value  in  arts  and  industries. 
Manufacture. 

Fermentation,  distillation. 
Use  as  a  beverage. 
Emphasize : 

Its  effect  upon  power  of  body  to  resist  disease. 
Its  relation  to  success  in  the  industrial  world. 
Its  relation  to  the  state  and  nation,  as  regards  pov- 
erty, crime,  and  expense. 
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V.    Special  school  hygiene. —  Concluded. 
Tuberculosis. 
See 

Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention,  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 

Simple  Lessons    on    Tuberculosis,  Associated  Charities, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Prevention  of  Spread  of  Tuberculosis,  Massachusetts  State 

Board  of  Health. 
Tuberculosis  (Prize  Essay),  S.  A.  Knopf,  M.D 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Offices  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Mason  Street,  July,  1909. 

This  document  comprises  the  fourth  list  of  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions  *  in  the  pub- 
lic day  schools  of  Boston,  revised  and  completed  to  date.  It 
contains  the  names  of  all  candidates  included  in  the  "  Third 
List,"  issued  in  July,  1908,  who  have  not  yet  been  appointed 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  service,  and  whose  certificates 
are  still  valid,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  had 
their  names  omitted  by  request.  It  also  contains  the  names 
of  candidates  who  have  applied  for  and  have  received  a  rating 
since  July,  1908,  as  well  as  those  entitled  to  a  rating  by 
having  successfully  passed  examinations  held  since  that  date, 
including  Boston  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1909. 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  prior  to  June, 
1909,  whose  names  appeared  in  the  "Third  List,"  and  whose 
names  are  also  entered  in  this  list,  have  been  regraded  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  (section  141, 
paragraph  2),  and  their  present  ratings  supersede  those  given 
in  the  previous  list. 

Included  in  this  document  will  be  found  the  list  of  candi- 
dates now  eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant  nurses  in  the 
public  schools,  rated  according  to  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions of  such  candidates.  The  regulations  of  the  School 
Board  with  respect  to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  tenure 
of  office,  and  removal  of  teachers,  apply  in  general  to  nurses, 

*  Appointments  as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  as  director  of  a  special  subject, 
as  supervisor  of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  assistant  supervisor  of  substitutes, 
as  teacher  in  the  normal  school,  as  instructor  of  military  drill,  as  medical  inspector  of 
special  classes,  as  supervising  nurse,  as  temporary  teacher,  as  substitute,  as  special 
assistant  in  elementary  schools,  and  as  teacher  in  evening  or  vacation  schools,  or  play- 
grounds, are  not  governed  by  this  list. 
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and  their  certificates  cease  to  be  valid  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  governing  the  expiration  and  revocation  of 
teachers'  certificates  of  qualification. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  holds  examinations  during 
the  week  beginning  with  the  first  Monday  of  April  *  in  each 
year  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Other  examinations  may  be  held  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  the  needs  of  the  schools 
require.  Detailed  information  with  regard  to  such  examina- 
tions may  be  obtained  in  advance  by  application  to  the 
undersigned. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which  include 
certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request,  be  included 
in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or  grades  according  to 
the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certificates  in  their  respective 
examinations,  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
rating  on  such  lower  list  or  lists  by  reason  of  their  holding 
higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in 
the  day  school  service  shall  be  removed  from  the  eligible  lists; 
and  any  person  whose  name  appears  upon  such  lists  may, 
upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substitutes,  temporary 
teachers,  or  special  assistants  in  elementary  schools,  or  as 
teachers  in  evening  or  vacation  schools,  or  in  playgrounds, 
shall  not  be  removed  from  tfyeir  respective  eligible  lists 
because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  appearing  on  any  eligible  list  who 
has  failed  of  selection  on  five  separate  occasions  when  another 
person  on  said  list  has  been  selected  and  appointed,  may  be 
dropped  from  said  list  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, and  shall  not  be  restored  thereto  except  by  another 
examination.  The  name  of  any  person  that  has  been  on  any 
eligible  list  six  years  shall  be  removed  therefrom,  and  may 
be  restored  thereto  only  by  examination.    Any  person  taking 


*  It  is  possible  that  the  next  examinations  may  be  held  during  the  month  of 
January,  1910. 
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more  than  one  examination  of  the  same  class  shall  be  rated 
in  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely  on  the  results  of  the  latest 
examination. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list,  and  who 
desire  to  have  their  ratings  changed,  may  have  this  done  by 
passing  another  examination. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  may  obtain  positions  on 
the  regular  elementary,  class  B,  list  by  passing  the  prescribed 
examination.  In  that  event  they  will  be  rated  on  the  ele- 
mentary list,  class  B,  according  to  the  results  of  such  exami- 
nation, and  their  names  will  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
normal  graduates. 

Persons  whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  the  eligible  lists 
as  published,  and  who  hold  valid  certificates  of  qualification, 
may  make  application  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  be 
placed  upon  the  next  lists. 

Copies  of  eligible  lists  as  soon  as  printed  are  mailed  to 
persons  whose  names  appear  thereon. 

EXPIRATION  AND  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1,  1906, 
shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth 
year  following  the  date  of  issue,  provided  that  no  certificate 
shall  remain  valid  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next  follow- 
ing the  fortieth  birthday  of  the  holder  thereof,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  that  this  limitation  as  to  age  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  January  1, 
1909,  nor  the  validity  of  certificates  hereafter  issued  to  per- 
manent teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1,  1906, 
shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
second  year  following  the  date  of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  prior  to  June  1,  1906,  shall  cease  to  be  valid  June  30, 
1912,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  after  June  1,  1906,  shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the  date 
of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1,  1906, 
and  valid  on  that  date  by  reason  of  renewal  or  of  service  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  shall  cease  to  be  valid  June  30, 
1908,  except  that  regular  high  school  certificates  held  by 
teachers  serving  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  in 
permanent  positions  in  the  elementary  day  schools  of  Boston, 
shall  cease  to  be  valid  June  30,  1912,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

The  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  June  1,  1906, 
which  include  positions  in  day  schools  of  a  different  class,  but 
which  also  include  the  position  in  which  the  holder  thereof  is 
employed,  shall  expire  with  respect  to  such  day  schools  of  a 
different  class  on  June  30,  1912;  nor  shall  the  validity  of  any 
certificate  issued  after  June  1,  1906,  extend  beyond  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of 
issue  by  reason  of  the  service  of  the  holder  thereof  in  schools 
of  a  different  class  than  that  in  which  the  holder  is  employed. 

All  certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made  to  per- 
manent positions  in  the  day  school  service,  and  certificates  of 
a  higher  grade,  but  including  the  position  in  which  the  holder 
thereof  is  employed,  shall  remain  valid  with  respect  to  the 
class  of  schools  in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed  during 
the  term  of  such  service. 

All  certificates  except  those  under  which  appointments  are 
made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  cease 
to  be  valid  when  the  names  of  the  holders  are  removed  from 
the  eligible  lists. 

Certificates  VII.,  elementary  school,  class  A,  or  VIII., 
elementary  school,  class  B,  or  equivalent  certificates  issued 
prior  to  January  1,  1908,  and  held  on  that  date  by  persons 
serving  in  permanent  positions  in  the  Parental  School,  shall 
remain  valid  during  the  term  of  such  service. 
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Certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made  to  perma- 
nent positions  in  the  Parental  School,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions governing  appointments  to  similar  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  certificates  of  higher  grade, 
but  including  the  position  in  which  the  holder  thereof  is 
employed,  shall  remain  valid  during  the  term  of  such  service, 
so  far  as  elementary  school  service  is  concerned. 

Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents if,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service  so  demands. 

SUBSTITUTE  CERTIFICATES. 

All  certificates  are  non-renewable,  but  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents may  issue  instead  thereof  substitute  certificates 
which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  serve  as  substitute  or  tem- 
porary teacher,  as  special  assistant  in  elementary  schools, 
and  in  evening  and  vacation  schools,  and  in  playgrounds,  under 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  that  Board  may  determine. 

The  present  rules  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  provide 
that  all  substitute  certificates  shall  expire  on  the  first  day  of 
September  following  the  date  of  issue. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Ancient  Languages. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  .  Certificate  Expires 

888  Joseph  B.  Egan   June  30,  1912 

849  Everett  Skillings   "30,  1913 

794  Ernest  D.  Daniels   "    30,  1913 

792  Arthur  B.  Joy   "    30,  1915 

789  Isaac  B.  Burgess     .      .                  .      .      .  "    30,  1913 

757  Archer  L.  Faxon   "    30,  1913 

755  Boyd  Bartlett   "30,  1914 

Women. 

841  Alice  C.  Howe   June  30,  1914 

832  Florence  E.  Johnson   "30,  1915 

832  Cora  F.  Roper   "30,  1915 

809  Charlotte  H.  Lovell   "30,  1914 

806  Mabel  L.  Abbott   "30,  1915 

804  Ida  M.  Dyer   "30,  1912 

804  Caroline  R.  Pulsifer   "    30.  1912 

776  Edith  M.  Wolfe   "30,  1913 

773  Elizabeth  H.  Norman   "30,  1915 

772  Lucy  M.  Prescott    .......  "30,  1915 

722  Addie  E.  Flanders    "30,  1915 

691  Ella  M.  Parker   "30,  1914 

686  Helen  M.  Donohue   "30,  1913 

660  Ellen  L.  Foley   "30,  1913 

Botan  y — Zoology. 
Men. 

834  Philip  W.  L.  Cox   June  30,  1915 

611  Benjamin  Sharp   "30,  1913 

Women. 

802  Alice  E.  Dacy   June  30,  1912 

787  Hattie  L.  Gates   "30,  1912 

768  Angelia  M.  Courtney   "30,  1913 

754  Bertha  L.  Ballantyne   "30,  1913 

747  Annie  P.  O'Hara   "30,  1912 

732  Katharine  M.  Coulahan   "30,  1912 
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High  School  Certificates  {Continued). 


Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

724       Ella  F.  Erskine   June  30,  1913 

718       Grace  O.  Peterson   "30  1912 

718       Mary  J.  Rogers   «   30,  1915 

680       Isabella  J.  Ray   "    30,  1912 

Commercial  Branches. 
Men. 

723       Chester  M.  Grover    June  30,  1915 

712       Edward  H.  Eldridge   "30,  1913 

653       John  H.  Furfey   "30,  1915 

623       Arthur  F.  O'Malley   "30,  1915 

Women. 

808       Amy  V.  Kingston   June  30,  1915 

737       Margaret  E.  Ryan   "30,  1915 

726       Grace  T.  Blanchard   "30,  1915 

695  Amy  N.  Martin   "    30,  1914 

686       Edith  M.  Tillinghast   "    30,  1914 

648       Ethel wyn  A.  Rea   "    30,  1915 

645       Mabel  L.  Hayes   "30,  1915 

Drawing. 

745       I.  Louise  Mason   June  30,  1915 

716       Blanche  L.  Ormsby       .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1912 

Economics. 

826       De  Lorma  A.  Morrow    ......  June  30,  1914 

785       Joseph  F.  Carter   "30,  1915 

English. 
Men. 

847       James  M.  Murdock   June  30,  1912 

824       Maurice  J.  Lacey   "    30,  1915 

797       Orren  H.  Smith   "30,  1915 

795       Melville  C.  Freeman   "    30,  1914 

784       Fred  V.  Garey        ........  "    30.  1915 

778       John  B.  Opdycke    .......  "30,  1914 

761       William  H.  Davis   "30,  1914 

760       Stephen  J.  Murdock   "    30.  1915 

751       Leroy  A.  Ames   "30.  1914 

751       C.  Ralph  Taylor   "30,  1915 

721       Ivory  F.  Frisbee   "  30.1914 

696  William  J.  Sands   "  30.1915 


1  o 
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High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 

Women. 

CcrtinCiitc  .Lxpire.s 

864 

Blanche  B.  Sears  ....... 

June  30,  1915 

864 

Elizabeth  R.  Hooker  ...... 

"    30,  1915 

863 

Mary  E.  O'Connor  ....... 

"    30,  1915 

843 

Esther  W.  Bates  

"    30,  1915 

835 

Caroline  N.  Poole  ....... 

"    30,  1912 

814 

Clara  B.  Shaw  ....... 

"    30,  1912 

811 

Grace  T.  Pratt  

"    30,  1915 

809 

Louise  W.  Danielson  ...... 

"    30,  1914 

808 

Katharine  Merrill  ....... 

"    30,  1913 

807 

Cornelia  C.  Ward  ....... 

"    30,  1913 

802 

Blanche  F.  Kingsley  ...... 

"    30,  1912 

792 

Ellen  Carver    .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

"    30,  1912 

788 

Florence  L.  Adams  ...... 

"    30,  1914 

786 

Mabel  E.  Adams     .  . 

"    30,  1912 

782 

Jennette  A.  Moulton  ...... 

"    30,  1914 

771 

Olive  C.  Ambler  

"    30,  1914 

770 

Margaret  R.  Piper  ....... 

"    30,  1915 

768 

Susan  M.  Bradley  ....... 

"    30,  1913 

739 

Mary  O'Connell  ....... 

"    30,  1912 

729 

Jessica  L.  Langworthy  

"    30,  1913 

700 

Jessie  G.  Paine  

u     on  inio 

30,  iyi^ 

728 

Mary  F.  Wilbar  

"    30,  1915 

699 

Elizabeth  G.  Hutchison  

iL       OA     1  n  1  o 

30,  1912 

688 

Edith  M.  Shearer  ....... 

"    30,  1914 

685 

Mary  P.  Colburn  ....... 

"    30,  1913 

French. 

Men. 

843 

Olin  H.  Moore  

June  30,  1914 

711 

Fred  P.  H.  Pike  

"    30,  1915 

706 

Joseph  Kirwen  

"    30,  1915 

699 

Edwin  M.  Randolph  

"    30,  1915 

Women. 

839 

E.  Marion  Williams       .      .  ... 

June  30,  1912 

835 

Ellen  B.  Esau  

"    30,  1915 

814 

"    30,  1915 

802 

Florence  R.  Tuttle  

"    30,  1915 

788 

"    30,  1915 

777 

"    30,  1915 

764 

"    30,  1914 

760 

"    30,  1914 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  13 


High  School  Certificates  {Continued). 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

751  Grace  R.  Lillib ridge   June  30,  1913 

737       Mary  M.  Sullivan   "30,  1915 

709       Ethel  M.  Piper   "    30,  1915 

678       Minnie  F.  Waugh   ''    30,  1914 

German. 
Men. 

887       Carl  D.  Burtt   June  30,  1913 

852       Joseph  L.  Caverly   "     30,  1912 

806       Arthur  G.  Host   "     30,  1913 

803       Herbert  C.  Collar   "     30,  1914 

773  James  E.  McWhinnie   30,  1915 

766       William  H.  Detwyler   "     30,  1914 

701       George  J.  Lenz   "     30,  1913 

Women. 

839       Angelina  L.  Weeks   June  30,  1914 

830       Olga  A.  Stegelmann       ......  "30,  1912 

785       Emily  A.  Daniell   "30,  1914 

774  Helen  E.  Fries   "30,  1915 

History. 
Men. 

825       Benjamin  D.  May   June  30,  1915 

776       Ellery  C.  Polk   "     30,  1913 

775  James  E.  Winston   "30,  1913 

771       Harold  C.  Childs   "     30,  1913 

731       Alva  T.  Southworth      ......  "30,  1915 

725       Gustaf  A.  Lundquist   "     30,  1915 

687       Arthur  E.  Baker   "30,  1915 

Women. 

894       Fannie  J.  Yeaw    June  30,  1915 

865       Jessie  M.  Law   "     30,  1914 

782       Gertrude  L.  Palmer   "     30,  1915 

752  Mabel  E.  Bowker    .......  "30,  1915 

752       Emily  L.  Clark   "30,  1913 

749       Alice  E.  Cook  .      .      ,  "     30,  1914 

728       Grace  F.  Ward   "     30,  1913 

725       Katharine  G.  Sheehan   "30,  1912 

712       Blanche  E.  Hazard   "30,  1913 

706       Mary  E.  Mailman   "     30,  1912 
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High  School  Certificates  {Continued). 
Mathematics. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

917  Aubrey  E.  Landry   June  30,  1914 

837  Elijah  H.  B.  Humphries   "30,  1915 

827  Eugene  M.  Dow   "     30,  1915 

823  Frederick  W.  Gentleman   "30,  1915 

798  John  M.  Gallagher   "30,  1913 

791  George  M.  Hosmer   "30,  1913 

788  Edward  J.  Rowse   "     30,  1915 

787  Ernest  T.  Cushman   "     30,  1915 

747  Charles  E.  Stratton   "30,  1915 

Women. 

854  Harriet  D.  Buckingham   June  30,  1914 

785  Kate  F.  Hobart   "     30,  1912 

759  Mary  G.  Nelson  30,  1915 

756  Hazel  Donham   "     30,  1915 

730  Frances  E.  McDuffee   "     30,  1915 

713  Lena  G.  Perrigo   "30,  1915 

624  Vera  W.  Littlefield   "     30,  1913 

618  Sarah  H.  Williams   "30,  1912 

Physics  —  Chemistry. 
Men. 

883  Charles  E.  Tilley   June  30,  1914 

846  Charles  H.  Stone,  Jr   "     30,  1915 

835  Hercules  W.  Geromanos   "30,  1914 

797  Lewis  P.  Chapin   "     30,  1915 

795  Harrison  S.  Allen   "30,  1914 

780  Ralph  W.  Channell   "30,  1914 

744  Alfred  R.  Lincoln   .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "  30,1914 

727  William  E.  Smith   .......  "  30,1913 

713  Frank  A.  Scott   "30,  1913 

674  Robert  A.  Bright   "30,  1913 

652  Horace  M.  Hovey   "     30,  1913 

Women. 

798  Alice  W.  Collins   June  30,  1915 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  15 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  INLHIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires. 

715       Le  Roy  M.  Rand   June  30,  1915 

710       Harold  C.  Spencer   "30,  1915 

675       Edward  J.  Connell   "    30,  1914 

673       Herbert  B.  Cole   "30,  1915 

661       Hubert  G.  Fisher  "30,  1915 

Women. 

Ill       Maude  E.  Butters   June  30,  1915 

766       Eleanor  J.  O  Brien   30,  1915 

749       Bertha  W.  Burnham   "     30,  1915 

720       Lilian  C.  Burbank   30,  1915 

704       Ethel  F.  Q.  Scott   "     30,  1914 

678       Mary  A.  Ward   "     30,  1915 

675       Ethel  R.  Moult  on   "     30,  1915 

673       Mary  A.  Cutter   "30,  1915 

642       Mary  E.  Morton   "30,  1915 

627       Marion  L.  Barker   "     30,  1915 

614       Angie  L.  Pulsifer                                         .  "30,  1914 

Drawing. 
Women. 

864       Jennie  E.  Bailey   June  30,  1915 

793       S.  Louise  Clark   "30,  1915 

786       Grace  A.  Reed   "30,  1913 

779       Amy  L.  Burbank   "     30,  1913 

777       Grace  W.  Ripley   "30,  1915 

768       Catherine  A.  Lancaster   "30,  1913 

723       Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett   "30,  1915 

708       Harriet  M.  Simpson       .      .      .      .      .      .  "     30,  1915 

Manual  Training. 
Men. 

751       George  M.  Morris   June  30,  1913 

735       Richard  Benson      .      .      ...      .      .  "  30,1915 

665       Fred  R.  Inman   "30,  1914 

654       Walter  H.  Naylor   "     30,  1914 

Physical  Training. 
Men. 

748       John  J.  O'Donnell,  Jr   June  30,  1915 
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Special  Certificates  (Continued). 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

795       Florence  R.  Skinner   June  30,  1915 

792       Caroline  B.  Besarick   "30,  1915 

789       Mary  E.  Austin   "     30,  1915 

769       Helen  G.  Dolan   ■     30,  1914 

745       Florence  M.  Young   "     30,  1915 

741       Gertrude  A.  Poor   "30,  1915 

716       Jane  I.  Gannett   "     30,  1913 

707       Mary  F.  Birch   "30,  1915 

684       Lucy  F.  Hunter   "30,  1915 

Special  Assistants,  Day  High  Schools. 

788       Annie  F.  Brown   June  30,  1913 

782       Mary  E.  Conlin   "     30,  1914 

645       Veronica  E.  Doyle   "     30,  1914 

Industrial  Instructors,  Day  High  Schools. 
Household  Science. 

832       Edith  Xoyes   June  30,  1914 

808       Margaret  R.  Havens   "30,  1915 

709       Edith  G.  Emery   "30,  1914 

Dressmaking. 

846       Alma  I.  Long   June  30,  1914 

830       Anna  M.  Stockbridge   "30,  1914 

823       Margaret  A.  Foran   "30,  1915 

810       Margaret  G.  Moore        ......  "30,  1914 

771       Helen  A.  Bray   "30,  1914 

706       Lana  Bishop    .    "     30,  1914 

Millinery. 

828       Marion  L.  Emerson   June  30,  1915 

817       Annie  G.  Bullard                                         .  "30,  1914 

755       Mary  A.  Wogan   "30,  1914 

Industrial  Assistants.  Day  High  Schools. 
Millinery. 

654       Clara  F.  Laughlin   June  30,  1913 

632       Eva  H.  Simmons   "     30,  1913 

Sewing. 

826       Ruth  D.  Stevens   June  30,  1915 

731       Annie  L.  Killion     .   "30,  1913 

623       Alice  E.  Cunningham   "30,  1913 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF  1909, 
AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

Special. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 


/Oo 

Tnno  on   ioi  s 

/  Ol 

u       on    i  oi  - 

/  i(J 

u       on   -|  n  i  - 

TOP. 

T71       „         Q     TrQ               f  Place-  nf   1  QOS^ 

H/ieanor  o.  xraiton  ^uiass  01  lyuoj 

«       on    1  Q 1  A 

"        Qfl    101  ^ 

oyo 

Tornoa  d    Wnlff                nf  1007^1 

James  \j.  vv  oin  ^L/iass  01  iyu<  j 

oy  l 

a      on   ioi s 

Doo 

josepn  ivx.  .uuny  ^i_/iass  oi  ±yuoj  . 

"        QH  1Q19 

o-±i 

"  iqi9 

Pt  its  "R 

874 

Florence  A.  Lincoln  (Class  of41906)  . 

June  30,  1912 

856 

Bessie  E.  Warren  

"     30,  1915 

855 

Gertrude  K.  Calnan  

'  "     30,  1915 

853 

■pi                       "»  jt     T\  T"  11 

Florence  M.  Miller  

"     30,  1915 

851 

Regina  J.  Kees  

"     30,  1915 

841 

Margaret  J.  Lindsay  

"     30,  1915 

840 

Bessie  L.  Quimby  

"     30,  1915 

832 

T\  T        *       T\  T     TV  T    T  11" 

Mane  M.  McLaughlin  

"     30,  1915 

828 

Norine  G.  Doyle  

"     30,  1915 

825 

Isabel  C.  Furlong  

"     30,  1915 

824 

Mary  F.  McAuliffe  

"     30,  1915 

819 

Helen  L.  Good  

"     30,  1915 

817 

Mary  A.  Manning   

"     30,  1915 

816 

Alice  V.  Kiely  

"     30,  1915 

814 

Margaret  V.  Strong  

"     30,  1915 

813 

Martha  E.  Flaherty  

"     30,  1915 

813 

Helen  C.  Schmidt  

"     30,  1915 

812 

Emma  R.  Kaplan  

"     30,  1915 

811 

Elizabeth  M.  Cleary  

8     30,  1915 

810 

Marguerite  V.  Murphy  

"     30,  1915 

805 

Mary  M.  Reardon  

"     30,  1915 

803 

Mary  D.  Welsh  

"     30,  1915 

803 

EUen  E.  Good        .      .      .      .  . 

"     30,  1915 

802 

Sarah  H.  Gallagher  

"     30,  1915 

802 

Estelle  K.  Kennedy  

"     30,  1915 

801 

Mary  J.  Donaher  

"     30,  1915 

801 

Annie  E.  I.  Dixon  

tt     30,  1915 

800 

Mary  C.  Culhane  

"     30,  1915 

798 

M.  Perlie  Clark  

"     30,  1915 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1909  (Continued). 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

793  Helen  E.  Brady   June  30,  1915 

792  Gertrude  E.  Flynn   "     30,  1915 

791  Emily  W.  Collins   "     30,  1915 

790  Gertrude  V.  Nugent   "30,  1915 

789  Anna  L.  Gillis   "     30,  1915 

789  Mary  A.  McLaughlin   "     30,  1915 

789  Frances  M.  Donegan   "30,  1915 

789  Helen  G.  Murphy   "     30,  1915 

788  Katharine  A.  Lyons   30,  1915 

787  Elizabeth  A.  Burns   "     30,  1915 

786  Caroline  L.  McAloon   "     30,  1915 

786  Elinor  C.  Twombly   "     30,  1915 

782  Mary  F.  Sharkey   "30,  1915 

780  Mary  E.  Carrigan   "30,  1915 

780  Mary  A.  Kenney   "     30,  1915 

778  Annie  C.  Shea.   "  30,1915 

778  Mae  D.  Benzaquin   "     30,  1915 

773  Elizabeth  B.  Faden   "30,  1915 

769  Helen  M.  Biille   "30,  1915 

769  Marie  M.  Knowles   "     30,  1915 

768  Mary  L.  Hawkes   "30,  1915 

768  Mary  L.  Greenlaw   "     30,  1915 

767  Grace  A.  Greene   "30,  1915 

767  Gertrude  E.  Johnson   "30,  1915 

767  Sarah  G.  Doherty   "     30,  1915 

766  Estelle  R.  Kleh   "30,  1915 

766  Agnes  J.  Drea   "     30,  1915 

764  Emma  R.  Plummer  •    .  "30,  1915 

763  M.  Frances  Bell   "30,  1915 

760  Anna  M.  Doyle   "30,  1915 

758  Mary  E.  Doherty   "30,  1915 

757  Laura  I.  Miller   "     30,  1915 

756  Margaret  M.  Breen   "30,  1915 

755  Delia  M.  Coneys   "30,  1915 

754  Mary  G.  Grey   "30,  1915 

748  Annie  P.  Guinee   "30,  1915 

748  Jean  H.  Westwood   "30,  1915 

747  Gertrude  M.  Denehy   "30,  1915 

747  Helen  P.  Gorman   "30,  1915 

741  Catherine  E.  O'Mara   "30,  1915 

736  Alice  L.  Gannon   "  30,1915 

735  Ethel  M.  Wilson     .    "30,  1915 

735  Mary  C.  Sullivan   "30,  1915 

734  Louise  B.  Horgan   "     30,  1915 

732  Anna  E.  Shields   "30,  1915 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1909  (Concluded). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

732 

Margaret  A.  Gosnell  .... 

June  30..  1915 

729 

Alary  M.  O'Mara  

30,  1915 

723 

Mary  E.  Sheehan    .  . 

30,  1915 

722 

Mary  E.  Mulkern  

30,  1915 

722 

Agnes  F.  Kelly  

30,  1915 

718 

Mabel  F.  Dunn  

30,  1915 

714 

Grace  E.  Rockwell  

30,  1915 

714 

Mary  F.  Thornton  .  . 

<< 

30,  1915 

714 

Mary  L.  Keefe  (Class  of  1907)  . 

30,  1913 

713 

Olive  F.  Buckle  (Class  of  1907)  . 

30,  1913 

712 

A.  Grace  Emery  (Class  of  1908)  . 

30,  1914 

709 

Ellen  S.  Minard  

30,  1915 

706 

Alice  G.  McGrath  

30,  1915 

704 

Blanche  Hinds  

30,  1915 

702 

Mary  A.  Hartigan  

30,  1915 

665 

Mary  St.  A.  Casey  

30,  1915 

612 

Anna  C.  Bosfield  (Class  of  1907)  . 

30,  1913 

574 

Mary  S.  Watkins  (Class  of  1907) 

30,  1913 

573 

Bertha  R.  Brown  (Class  of  1906) 

30,  1912 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY 

CERTIFICATES, 

PRIOR  TO  1909. 

Special. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

847 

Alice  L.  Hopkins  

.      June  30,  1912 

839 

Mary  F.  Wilbar  

"     30,  1912 

835 

Marian  B.  Healey  

"     30,  1912 

827 

Katherine  M.  Beebe  .... 

."  30,1912 

824 

Margaret  C.  Cotter  

"     30, 1912 

819 

Anna  I.  Ryan  

"     30,  1912 

806 

Mercy  O.  Newton  

"     30,  1912 

795 

Helen  E.  Fries  

"     30,  1912 

783 

Vera  W.  Littlefield  .... 

"     30,  1912 

763 

Stephen  J.  Murdock  .... 

"     30,  1912 

760 

Marian  S.  Wentworth           .    •  . 

"     30,  1912 

737 

Samuel  A.  Cragin  

.  '     .       "     30,  1912 

722 

Ethel  F.  Swan        .      .      .      .  . 

8     30, 1912 

714 

Sarah  G.  Stowers  ..... 

"     30,  1912 

709 

Mabel  A.  Harris  

"     30,  1912 

709 

David  Fliegelman  

"     30,  1912 

621 

Maurice  Ferber  

«     30,  1912 

606 

Cora  L.  Rouillard  

"     30,  1912 

595 

Vincent  L.  Kelley  

"     30,  1912 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1909  {Continued). 


Class  B. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

Q1 0 

V  XU 

Xlilblc  XV.  \j\J  YVLAItjr  .... 

Tnnp  30    1 Q 1  9 

0  Uilc  OU,  Xc7X^ 

8Q9 

i.viary  i.  x1  oiey  ..... 

u        3  A    1  Q 1  A 

ou,  xyi^t 
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Grace  G.  Daly  .... 

"       30  1Q19 
OU,  IcflZ 

OOO 

lYidiy  a .  j.  jjiduy  .... 

"       30    1  Q 1  A 

ou,  xyi'x 

87^ 

uorotiiy  ix.  JDusuy  .... 

"       30  IOTA 

ou,  lyjL^t 

8R8 
ouo 

7  ^  nnri'n  rj  T?  T?nlfp 

xvcwiiiti  J_j .  xvuiic  .... 

«       Qf)  1Q14 
OU,  J.l7Xrt 

8fi8 
ouo 

riortrlmo  A          1  li  ~\7Ck  n 
vjici  Li  uiuc  n..     din  v  <xii 

«      30  1Q14 

OU ,  X  V  X  rt 

862 

Arlplinp  .T  0«;wnlH 

«     30;  1914 

8fi9 

Anno   CX    TVTrvl  1  mr 

/Yxixid  vj.  xvxuiiuy  .... 

«       30  1Q19 

OU,  \-X3L4 

8fi  1 

oOX 

Xl/lXild/  XjUllg  ..... 

u      30   1 Q 1 4 
ou,  laii 

8^ 

OOO 

Roccio  T?ncapll 

DcoblC  VJT .  XVUoocll  .... 

OU,  XcJXrt 

8^.3 

xicic.il  X±.  VjruuiLcl  .... 

«         Qf|     1  Q 1  4 
OU,  lul^t 

853 

Morv  F,  Mnllpn 

"      30  1914 

fJ\J  J  lull 

852 

Annip  TT  FityClpmlrl 

"     30  1914 

850 

Mary  E.  Alkern 

...      .       "     30,  1914 

849 

IVfo rpriipHtp  1VT  TVfpTCpnna 

«     30,  1914 

847 

ATarv  AT  Fitzcrprnlr] 

«     30  1914 

84fi 

Sarah  F,  Stnolc 

Oct  I  ctll  J_j  .  O  LUtl\  .... 

«      30  1Q12 

844 

xxllL/t    X  •  r  CllUWkJ  .... 

«      .30  1Q12 

843 

Adelaide  G.  Nelson 

"     30,  1913 

838 

OOO 
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"      30  1Q12 

OU,  X£7l^i 

83^ 
0O0 
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OOO 
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Xjll  Acl  Uc  L  11  XJ.  XXUJJlvillo 

«     30  1912 

83^ 

OOO 

T.nln  AT  OnrlfrA^r 
JUUIU  1V1.  VJUUX1CV  • 

«     30  1914 

833 

OOO 

iVdtlldlllt/  A.  l/d/l  v  .... 

"     30  1Q1.3 

OU  ,    X  i7  J.  O 

830 
oOU 

AJol  1 1 o  O  ATr>T?lwQin 

Xi  tJlllt?  VJT.   UXOXIjI  w  dill 

«      qo   1 Q 1 2 

OU,  Lu  i-U 

898 

OAO 

ATa  r*ir»n  TTotv  1  anrl 

i>XtiXlUll  XXL>  \\  IclllLl  .... 

11      30  1 Q 1 2 

OU,  Xi7X^f 

827 

Clara,  H*  Franke 

"     30,  1913 

82fi 

O^U 

ATarfrnrpf  Af  TCpIIv 

«     30  1914 

89^ 
o&o 

AT        o r*"i" n i r\ o  T?oVkV\nl'7 

1VX.  VJTtJl  tl  U.U.C  XVt/UilUlii                      .  * 

«      30   1 Q 1  4 

OU,  11/11 

89^ 

Tpqcip  Snnith 

tlcoolc  X-> .  OllllLll  .... 

«     30  1914 

89^ 
o^o 

Flln  G  Finn 

X-Jllct  V_J •  X  11111  ..... 

«     30  1914 

894 

Tqfihpl  F  Clark 

«     30  1912 

899 
^  — 

WllVc  XL/.  XJdllJi'  .... 

«      qo  1Q14 

OU,  Xi7XTt 

822 

Helen  L.  Irons  .... 

"     30,  1914 

821 

Florence  Herbsman 

"     30,  1914 

820 

Mary  E.  Nugent  .... 

"  30,1914 

817 

Mary  M.  Macdonald 

"     30,  1914 

815 

Catherine  L.  Levins 

".     30,  1914 

814 

Mary  E.  Shea  

"     30,  1914 

813 

May  M.  Gordon  .... 

"     30,  1914 

813 

Mary  E.  Brennan  .... 

"     30,  1914 

810 

Hortense  J.  Parker 

"     30,  1913 

810 

Mary  J.  Hynes  .... 

"     30,  1914 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  21 
Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1909  {Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

810  Mary  A.  A.  Haverty  June  30,  1912 

808  Alice  L.  McCormick   "     30,  1914 

808  Annie  E.  Dennis  (and  Cookery,  p.  82)  "     30,  1912 

807  Leila  E.  Boles   "     30,  1914 

806  Teresa  E.  Driscoll   "     30,  1913 

806  Frances  G.  Dixon   .......  "30,  1912 

806  Edna  L.  Williams   "     30,  1912 

805  Carolyn  B.  Supple   "30,  1914 

805  Grace  F.  Cunningham   "30,  1912 

805  Margaret  E.  McMahon   "30,  1913 

804  Marguerite  F.  Lally   "30,  1912 

804  Sara  G.  Bissell   "30,  1912 

803  Mary  A.  Sullivan   "30,  1914 

802  Eileen  V.  Driscoll         .   4   "30,  1914 

801  Gertrude  M.  Hauck  "30,  1912 

801  Iola  D.  Yates   "30,  1914 

800  Elizabeth  J.  Turnbull   "     30,  1912 

800  Cecilia  H.  O'Brien   "30,  1914 

799  Christina  W.  MacLachlan   "30,  1912 

799  Margaret  M.  Kenney   "30,  1912 

798  Julia  M.  Fitzpatrick   "     30,  1913 

798  Elizabeth  A.  Donahue   "30,  1912 

797  Martha  L.  Ireland   "30,  1912 

795  Elizabeth  L.  Prendergast   "     30,  1912 

793  Jennie  A.  Tyrrell  '      .  "30,  1912 

793  Rebecca  F.  Silbert   "30,  1912 

792  Mary  L.  Barry   "30,  1914 

789  Florence  M.  Fogarty   "30,  1912 

787  Kathryn  E.  G.  Barry   "30,  1914 

786  Katherine  E.  Hurley  (Class  of  1908)  ..."     30,  1914 

785  Mary  S.  Damon   "30,  1912 

784  Mary  M.  Hayes   "30,  1912 

784  Mary  J.  O'Neill   "30,  1914 

783  Mary  A.  G.  Jones   "30,  1912 

782  Emma  A.  Brust     .......  "30,  1912 

781  Mary  G.  Coyle        .   "30,  1913 

781  Evelyn  E.  Bickford    "30,  1914 

781  Gladys  G.  Davie     .......  "30,  1914 

781  Gertrude  E.  Welch   "30,  1912 

780  Blanche  P.  Williams   "30,  1913 

780  Mary  E.  Lowder  (and  Sewing,  p.  29)  .      .  #    .  "     30,  1912 

778  Louise  M.  Fitzpatrick   "30,  1912 

778  Alice  E.  McMurrough   "30,  1913 

777  Mary  E.  Keenan   "30,  1912 

777  Katherine  E.  Hurley  (Class  of  1905)  ..."     30,  1912 


22  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1909  {Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

776 

Margaret  R.  Kenneally  

June  30,  1912 

775 

Mary  T.  Sherry      .      .      .  . 

30,  1912 

774 

Ava  B.  Dawson  

30,  1913 

773 

Susie  C.  De  Ferrari  

8 

30,  1913 

772 

Agnes  G.  Cotter  

30,  1913 

772 

Mary  F.  Lynch  

30,  1914 

771 

Margaret  M.  O'Connor  

30,  1913 

771 

Gertrude  P.  Tobin  

30,  1914 

769 

Agnes  G.  Gunning  

u 

30,  1914 

767 

Lottie  M.  Murphy  .      .      .  ... 

30,  1912 

767 

Alma  M.  Nilson  

tt 

30,  1914 

766 

Bessie  C.  MacBrine  

30,  1912 

763 

Margaret  C.  Regan  

30,  1914 

761 

Ida  M.  Gilcrease 

30,  1912 

761 

Eileene  A.  Sweeney  

30,  1912 

760 

Gertrude  M.  Wilder  

30,  1912 

760 

Agnes  R.  Hurley  

30,  1912 

759 

Ethel  F.  Smith  

30,  1912 

756 

Janet  H.  Jordan  

30,  1912 

756 

Alice  J.  Corcoran  

30,  1913 

755 

Anna  M.  Muldoon  

30,  1914 

755 

Frances  E.  Woods  

30,  1912 

755 

Marguerite  V.  Brickley  

30,  1912 

755 

Margaret  F.  Cummings  

30,  1913 

754 

Mary  V.  O'Regan  (and  Woodworking,  p.  29) 

30,  1912 

754 

C.  Florence  Smith  

30,  1912 

753 

Catharine  Sheehan  

30,  1913 

753 

Lillie  M.  Redfern  

30,  1912 

752 

Nellie  F.  Sheehan  

30,  1912 

752 

Gertrude  A.  LeBlanc  

30,  1914 

751 

Alice  L.  Kelly  '  . 

30,  1913 

750 

Mary  FitzGerald  

30,  1913 

749 

Frances  E.  Kelly  . 

30,  1912 

747 

Madalene  I.  Curry  

30,  1912 

746 

Elizabeth  E.  Dacey  (and  Sewing,  p.  29) 

30,  191^ 

746 

Eleanor  F.  Morris  . 

u 

30,  1912 

744 

Mary  0.  Barnes  

30,  1914 

741 

Margaret  D.  Sawyer  

30,  1914 

741 

Mary  L.  Brennan  

u 

30,  1912 

739 

Mary  E.  Smith  ...... 

u 

30,  1912 

739 

Margaret  A.  F.  Cotter  

u 

30,  1912 

738 

Aloyse  M.  Owen  

30,  1912 

738 

Margaret  M.  F.  Conley  

30,  1914 

735 

Mary  E.  Coveney  

30.  1912 

735 

Anna  A.  Cassidy  

30,  1912 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1909  (Continue!). 


Rating. 

Name. 

CertificatelExpires 

/30 

Gladys  Li.  Kelly  ...... 

I                OO      1  O  1  1 

June  30,  1914 

731 

T           •      T      CM  11  

Jennie  L.  fenackley  

Li               f)A       1  f\  t  A 

30,  1912 

730 

Alice  1.  JNucla  

30,  1912 

729 

TT    1          T       T  1_ 

Helen  L.  Leahy  

u     30,  1912 

724 

Annie  V.  Hogan  

"     30,  1913 

TO  1 

/24 

Anna  J.  Harmon  ...... 

a        oa    mi  o 

30.  19 12 

724 

Mary  Justine  OOseill  

"     30,  1912 

TO  A 

724 

Mary  Josephine  O'Neil  

u        oo    i  o  i  o 

30,  1912 

(16 

L  laire  r  .  onananan  ..... 

«          OO     1  0 1  O 

oil,  iyio 

723 

Margaret  L.  Cosgrove  

Li           OA      1  A  1  o 

30,  1913 

721 

1<  lorence  K.  LeBlanc  

/ ;           OA      ini  O 

30,  1912 

Tin 
/ 19 

Ahce  M.  Colbert  

u        oa    i  n  i  o 

30. 1913 

717 

\  iolet  E.  Barry  

li            OA      1  A  1  O 

30,  1912 

713 

Esther  L.  Kimball  

ii            OA      1  A  1  O 

30,  1913 

Tl  O 

712 

Gertrude  r\  step  nan  

ii           OA     1A1  o 

30,  1912 

71  o 

Amy  H.  Lothrop  ...... 

oo  lOlO 

Tl  O 

Alice  L .  \\  liittemore  ..... 

u       oo    i  o  i  o 

oo,  iyi2 

TOO 

/09 

Elinor  G.  Cowan  

U           OO     1  O  1  o 

30,  1912 

7  no 

Mary  A.  Ford  ....... 

U           OA     1  0 1  O 

60,  lvll 

i  Oo 

JM.  leresa  feheerin  ...... 

a       oo    i  o  i  o 

30,  iyi2 

TOT 
(\J( 

Gertrude  M.  oias  

OO     1  O  1  o 

30,  iyi2 

TOO 

/02 

T_  ^  "ITT     /"t  '  

Jenny  \\  .  Cronin  

it        oa  inio 

30,  1912 

TOO 

/02 

TT  *    j             T7" '   1  

Harriet  E.  Kingsbury  

"     30,  1912 

TOI 

/01 

AT,  /~i     n„|  j  JL  

Mary  G.  Goldsbury  

U          OA     1  A 1  O 

30,  1912 

698 

T..1"       T<     TT'  11 

Julia  E.  Fuller  

//            OA      1  A  "1  O 

30,  1912 

AO  K 

oyo 

Margaret  M.  Downing  (and  Cookery,  p.  28) 

U          OO     1  0 1  O 

oo,  iyi2 

no  < 

Mary  A.  Mullm  

..           OO     1  O  1  o 

30.  1912 

oyo 

Catherine  A.  Hogan  (and  feewing,  p.  29)  . 

it           OA     1  A 1  O 

30, 1912 

690 

Ellen  G.  Phillimore  

//            O/^      1  A  t  A 

30,  1912 

Ooo 

Cecilia  V.  Mara  ...... 

. .        oo    1  0 1  O 

ou,  iyi^ 

AQ7 

Mary  N.  Valentine  

u       oo    i  o  i  o 

30,  1912 

ACA 
OoO 

Jennie  M.  Wood  ...... 

..            QO      1  O  1  O 

oo.  iyi2 

ACQ 

Anna  i .  iveiley  ...... 

K          OO     1  O  1  O 

oo,  iyi2 

n  oo 
Oo2 

"r>  T  /"i 

Kose  J.  Geggis  

11            OA      1  A  1  O 

30,  1913 

AQ9 
OoZ 

Alice  H.  Long  ....... 

U          QO     1  0 1  '") 

ou,  iyi^ 

con 

082 

Jennie  A.  Green      .      .  . 

li            OA      1  A  1  A 

30,  1912 

AC1 

ool 

Mary  L.  Carey  

it           OA      1  A  1  O 

30,  1913 

Georgiana  Charleston    .      .      .  . 

"        QO    1  O  1  o 

679 

Mary  A.  Fouhy  

"     30,  1912 

676 

Margaret  L.  Ryan  

"     30,  1912 

673 

Helen  A.  Fleming  

"     30,  1912 

670 

Margaret  E.  McCoy  

•     30,  1912 

662 

Mary  E.  Conlin  

"     30,  1912 

661 

Fanny  Frizzell  

"     30,  1912 

651 

Mary  M.  Glennon  

"     30,  1912 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1909  (Concluded). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

649  Grace  E.  Lalley      .      .      .      ...      .      .  June  30,  1913 

644  Clara  A.  L.  Smith   "30,  1912 

640  M.  Louise  Costello   "     30,  1912 

640  Roxana  L.  Johnston      .      .      ...            .  30,  1912 

637  Annie  E.  McWilliams   "     30,  1912 

630  Regina  M.  Hart  (and  Sewing,  p.  29)   .             .  "     30,  1912 

616  Alice  M.  Raymond   "30,  1912 

610  Anna  G.  MacMahon   "30,  1913 

609  Emma  Foster   "30,  1912 

605  Ethel  A.  Owen   "30,  1912 

591  Ellen  E.  Ellis  .    "30,  1912 

588  Veronica  E.  Doyle   "     30,  1912 

580  Annie  R.Toye  '.  "  30,1912 

577  Margaret  M.  O'Brien   "30,  1912 

575  Marion  H.  Bell   "30,  1912 

569  F.  Maud  McLachlan   "30,  1912 

567  Julia  C.  Walker   "30,  1912 

565  Elsie  M.  Welt   "30,  1912 

558  Margaret  A.  M.  Collins   "30,  1912 

515  Elizabeth  Foss   "30,  1912 


ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES. 
Examined  Candidates. 
Class  A  (Men). 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

833  Alfred  R.  Winter   June  30,  1915 

806  Clarence  H.  Jones   "30,  1915 

806  Maurice  J.  Lacey   "30,  1914 

805  Frank  M.  Rich   "30,  1915 

772  Alton  C.  Churbuck   "30,  1915 

769  George  A.  Grover  "     30,  1915 

763  Almorin  O.  Caswell   "  30,1913 

762  William  A.  Reed   "     30,  1915 

760  John  W.  Northcott   "30,  1914 

756  Frederic  H.  Buck   "     30,  1915 

750  Harry  Brooks   "30,  1915 

749  William  R.  Kramer   "  30,1914 

748  Robert  W.  Martin   "30,  1915 

738  Sidney  T.  H.  Northcott   "     30,  1914 

736  Everett  N.  Hollis    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "     30,  1915 

723  Max  Hartmann   30,  1915 

721  J.  Ellis  Ames   "      30,  1915 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 


Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  {Continued). 


Rating. 

Certificate  Expires 

719 

Henry  W.  Foss 

June  30,  1913 

718 

George  E.  Reidy 

a 

30,  1913 

717 

Charles  H.  Taylor 

« 

30,  1914 

715 

James  T.  Donovan 

u 

30,  1913 

708 
i  \j<j 

William  E  Rilev 

it  iuuu.ii  J_>-  Ainu  y        •           •           «           •  . 

u 

30,  1914 

1  uu 

Charles  W  Walter 

it 

30,  1915 

700 

Roger  A.  Powers 

30,  1914 

698 

James  H.  Armstrong  .... 

30,  1914 

698 

William  A.  Hoyt  

30,  1914 

696 

Edward  L.  Curran  .... 

a 

30,  1915 

689 

Michael  J.  Shannon  .... 

u 

30,  1914 

663 

Andrew  S.  Thomson  .... 

a 

30,  1913 

661 

Herbert  H.  Howes  

a 

30,  1913 

653 

Alberto  W.  Small  

it 

30,  1913 

649 

Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil  .... 

it 

30,  1913 

642 

Edgar  L.  Willard  

•« 

30,  1914 

Class  B. 

794 

Mary  E.  Regan 

June  30,  1915 

788 

Laura  S  Fearin0, 

30,  1915 

783 

Josephine  P  Follen 

30,  1915 

767 

Alice  M  Wmslow 

30,  1913 

763 

Anna  L  Cronin 

u 

30,  1915 

762 

Laura  E  Watts 

u 

30,  1915 

758 

Margaret  E.  Gove  . 

30,  1915 

758 

Katherine  M  Lynch 

tl 

30,  1915 

756 

Caroline  G  Tunis 

u 

30,  1915 

753 

Helen  \.  Boyce 

a 

30,  1915 

751 

Eva  K.  Boyce 

u 

30,  1913 

749 

Nellie  M  Diamond 

u 

30,  1913 

743 

Alice  G  Kelley 

u 

30,  1915 

737 

Mary  A  Molloy 

u 

30,  1915 

736 

Anna  V  TCpIIpv 

u 

30,  1913 

733 

Afnps  TCppfp 

u 

30,  1914 

727 

Elisabeth  F  Reed 

It 

30,  1915 

717 

Cathprinp  O  TCpIIpv 

It 

30,  1914 

710 

Pnoo  A  Prinrv 

It 

30,  1915 

707 

Grace  M.  Kennedy 

30,  1914 

704 

Nina  M.  Doanan  

30,  1915 

704 

Alice  T.  McNamara  .... 

30,  1915 

703 

K.  Agnes  O'Connor  .... 

II 

30,  1914 

703 

II 

30,  1913 

700 

Lena  B.  Winter  

30.  1914 

700 

11 

30,  1914 

696 

Edward  L.  Curran  .... 

II 

30,  1915 

26 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  9. 


Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  (Concluded). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

694 

Esther  L.  Cogan  .... 

June  30,  1915 

692 

Mary  B.  Cashman  .... 

"     30,  1915 

692 

Winifred  M.  Folan 

"     30,  1913 

692 

Annie  L.  Donovan  .... 

"     30,  1914 

689 

Ellen  M.  Ford  

*     30,  1914 

688 

Frances  W.  Moore  .... 

"     30,  1914 

688 

Evelyn  M.  O'Bryan 

"     30,  1914 

687 

Bridget  A.  Hurley  .... 

"     30,  1914 

685 

Frederick  A.  Guindon  . 

"     30,  1914 

684 

Marie  E.  McCue  .... 

"     30,  1915 

683 

Emma  E.  Irish  .... 

"     30,  1913 

681 

May  E.  Briggs  .... 

■     30,  1915 

G74 

Florence  M.  Remon 

"     30,  1913 

671 

Elizabeth  A.  Clark  .... 

■     30,  1913 

668 

Martha  E.  Daniels  .... 

■     30,  1913 

664 

Louise  M.  Foss  .... 

"     30,  1913 

658 

Mary  J.  Leonard  .... 

"     30,  1913 

655 

Ellen  C.  Donovan  .  ... 

"     30,  1913 

651 

Mary  I.  Coggeshall 

"     30, 1913 

651 

Susie  L.  Fitz  

■     30,  1915 

649 

Hannah  E.  McDonough 

"     30,  1915 

647 

Kathleen  C.  Doheny 

■     30,  1915 

646 

Lena  Seitlen  

"     30,  1914 

642 

Katherine  G.  Butler 

"     30,  1913 

641 

Isabella  H.  Howe  .... 

"     30,  1913 

637 

Katherine  C.  Leary 

"     30,  1913 

637 

Elizabeth  V.  Doherty 

■     30,  1914 

637 

Anna  H.  Fisher  .... 

■     30,  1914 

635 

Man'  A.  Mahoney  .... 

"     30,  1913 

634 

Azniv  Beshgeturian 

"     30,  1914 

631 

Mary  J.  Quigley  .... 

"     30,  1913 

630 

Clara  P.  Chase  . 

"     30,  1913 

629 

Edna  L.  Taylor  .... 

"     30,  1914 

628 

Adalena  H.  Dudley 

"     30,  1914 

627 

Mary  I.  Chapin  .... 

"     30,  1914 

622 

Hilda  L.  Morson  .... 

"     30,  1913 

617 

Margaret  M.  Sullivan 

.     '.       ■     30,  1914 

610 

Mary  L.  Guyton  .... 

"     30,  1913 

608 

Grace  A.  Sullivan  .... 

"     30,  1914 

605 

Corinne  H.  Xutter  .... 

"     30,  1913 

604 

Anna  S.  Olson  .... 

"     30,  1914 

581 

Julia  A.  Conrick  .... 

"     30,  1914 

569 

Katherine  G.  O'Brion  . 

"     30,  1914 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 


Normal  School,  Class  of  1909,  and  Others  as  Indicated. 

Rating. 

Certificate  Expires 

831 

Esther  Campbell  ..... 

June  30.  1915 

809 

Gertrude  R.  Baybutt  

30,  1915 

809 

Edith  G.  Hunter  ...... 

u 

30,  1915 

802 

Clare  S.  English  

30,  1915 

800 

30, 1915 

781 

30,  1915 

777 

Ruth  E.  York  

u 

30,  1915 

764 

Mary  V.  Sullivan  (Class  of  1908) 

U 

30.  1914 

752 

u 

30,  1915 

741 

Elizabeth  G.  Barry  

30,  1915 

675 

Margaret  B.  Beatley  

u 

30,  1915 

595 

Lena  G.  Frost  (Class  of  1907)      .      .  . 

30,  1913 

Normal  School,  Prior  to  1909. 

876 

Jennie  F.  Eldredge  ..... 

June  30,  1912 

872 

Edith  F.  Russell  

30,  1914 

837 

Edna  L.  Black.  ...... 

u 

30, 1914 

833 

Edna  K.  Lane        .      .  . 

ft 

30, 1914 

832 

Grace  M.  Welch  

u 

30,  1914 

832 

Clara  E.  Mcintosh  

u 

30,  1914 

831 

Eleanor  M.  Osterberg  

u 

30,  1912 

825 

Josephine  L.  Kelly  ..... 

u 

30,  1914 

824 

Angela  M.  L.  Brown  ..... 

u 

30.  1914 

822 

Margaret  M.  Riley  ...... 

u 

30.  1914 

820 

Elizabeth  F.  Lee  

ft 

30. 1914 

819 

Marie  J.  Kreutz  ...... 

a 

30.  1912 

817 

Lilian  A.  Smith  ...... 

u 

30.  1914 

809 

Loretta  W.  Dinn  

a 

30, 1914 

784 

Elizabeth  J.  Mahoney  ..... 

« 

30, 1914 

781 

Mary  L.  Carey  

« 

30,  1914 

780 

Josephine  A.  Hurley  ..... 

u 

30,  1914 

778 

Mary  FitzGerald  

u 

30,  1914 

764 

Celia  T.  Tischler     .      .  . 

ft 

30,  1914 

758 

Mary  F.  Powers  

ft 

30. 1913 

754 

Emma  F.  Temple  

30. 1912 

752 

Gertrude  M.  Glynn  

ft 

30.  1912 

750 

Nina  M.  Greig  

ft 

30,  1912 

750 

Mabel  V.  Mulrey  

ft 

30. 1913 

747 

Grace  M.  Quirk  

ft 

30.  1913 

740 

Belle  G.  Burroughs  

ft 

30. 1912 

737 

Katherine  L.  Ryan  

ft 

30. 1912 

735 

Mary  E.  Flynn  

30. 1912 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.                       Xarue.  Certificate  Expires 

729  Xatalie  Irving   June  30,  1913 

720  Ella  It  Dolben   "30,  1913 

703  Adelaide  B.  Hearn   "30,  1912 

701  Bess  F.  Osborn   "30,  1912 

698  Winifred  L.  McCabe   "     30,  1912 

670  Theresa  M.  Cotter   "30,  1913 

Exa  m  ined  Ca  nd idates. 

909  Leanna  A.  Hicks   June  30,  1915 

S66  Katherine  E.  Peard   "30,  1915 

844  Ethel  M.  Jones   "30,  1915 

S04  Edna  S.  Clark   "30,  1915 

802  Ruth  Allen   "30,  1915 

781  Bertha  A.  Perkins   ■     30,  1913 

769  Helen  D.  Ripley   "30,  1914 

767  Anna  D.  Ware   "30,  1915 

760  Alice  V.  Morrissey   "30,  1915 

758  Margaret  A.  Chick   "30,  1915 

758  Alice  M.  Dicker   "30,  1914 

749  Grace  E.  Smith   "30.  1914 

749  Abigail  Linnehan   "     30,  1914 

746  Man-  L.  Walsh   "30,  1914 

733  Alice  M.  Bryant   "30,  1914 

726  Fanny  B.  Harden   "30,  1914 

720  Bessie  D.  James   "30,  1914 

711  Helen  C.  Steele   "     30.  1914 

706  Helen  E.  Prime   "30,  1914 

705  Beatrice  U.  Bridges       ......  "30,  1914 

703  Bertha  I.  Berger   ■     30,  1914 

683  Xancy  C.  Sweetser   "30,  1914 

671  Margaret  S.  Canty   "30,  1914 

654  Mabel  S.  Blackman   "30.  1913 

650  Anna  M.  Doherty   "30,  1913 

612  Agnes  C.  Morris            .      .      .  '  .      .      .  "     30,  1914 


COOKERY  CERTIFICATES. 
Xonnal  School,  Prior  to  1909. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

80S  Annie  E.  Dennis  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  June  30.  1912 
695       Margaret  M.  Downing    ......       "30,  1912 

Examined  Candidates. 

890       Elizabeth  B.  Cushing  June  30.  1915 

798       Mary  Moseley  "30.  1914 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  29 
Cookery  Certificates  {Concluded). 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

778      Carrie  E.  Hoit   June  30,  1914 

776       Isabelle  C.  Melntyre      .   "30,  1915 

772       Madalene  I.  Curry                                 •      •  "30,  1914 

761       Jessie  A.  Atkinson   "30,  1915 

743       Edith  G.  Emery   "30,  1914 

733       Alice  W.  Clement   "30,  1915 

729       Florence  A.  Brady   "30,  1914 


SEWING  CERTIFICATES. 

Normal  School,  Prior  to  1909. 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

780  Mary  E.  Lowder   June  30,  1912 

746  Elizabeth  E.  Dacey   "     30,  1912 

690  Catherine  A.  Hogan   "     30,  1912 

630  Regina  M.  Hart   "     30,  1912 

Examined  Candidates. 

878  Bertha  M.  Pattee   June  30,  1914 

819  Alice  H.  Healy   "     30,  1915 

798  Ellen  M.  Wight   "30,  1914 

771  Helena  M.  Doherty   "30,  1915 

762  Elizabeth  C.  Menn  .    -  .      .      .      ...      .  "30,  1915 

757  Helena  M.  Flynn   "  30,1914 

756  Nellie  E.  Dunne     .......  "30,  1915 

718  Ellen  J.  McMorrow   "30,  1914 

693  Anna  E.  Costello   "     30,  1913 

658  Alice  E.  Cunningham   "     30,  1913 

643  Blanche  B.  Starratt   "30,  1913 

643  Annie  C.  Webber   "     30,  1913 

634  Eva  H.  Simmons   "30,  1913 


WOODWORKING  CERTIFICATES. 
Normal  School,  Prior  to  1909. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

754       Mary  V.  O 'Regan   June  30,  1912 

Examined  Candidates. 

869       Mary  H.  Baker   June  30,  1915 

784       Ada  C.  Brownell   "30,  1915 

782       Charles  H.  Parsons,  Jr   "     30.  1915 

770       J.  Adelle  Morgan   "30.  1915 

768       Madelaine  B.  Fisher   "30.  1915 
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Woodworking  Certificates  (Concluded). 


Rating.  Name.              *  Certificate  Expires 

759       Howard  H.  Carroll   June  30,  1913 

756       Ola  H.  Ferguson  •  "30,  1913 

747       Carrie  A.  Rogers   "     30,  1915 

746       Bessie  D.  James   "     30,  1915 

732       Jeremiah  F.  O'Neill   "30,  1913 

730       Eva  G.  Davis   "     30.  1915 

730       Evelina  C.  A.  Reaveley   "     30,  1915 

722       Sara  L.  Patrick   "30,  1913 

709       Ellen  F.  Coffin   "     30.  1913 

703       Blanche  L  Newton   "30,  1913 

694       Karin  Sellman   *     30,  1915 

691       Jennie  ML  Cilley   "30,  1915 

659       Man-  E.  Thompson   "     30,  1913 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.                       Xanr.e.  Certificate  Expires 

781       Anna  B.  Liddell   June  30.  1915 

751       Anna  T.  Bliss   "30,  1915 


ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC. 

Rating.  Xame.  Certificate  Expires 

730       Esther  G.  O'Connor  June  30.  1914 


ASSISTANTS  IN  DRAWING. 


Name. 

Certificate  Expire; 

787 

Amy  M.  Plead  well  . 

.      June  30.  1913 

785 

Jennie  E.  Bailey  . 

u 

30, 1914 

77S 

Grace  A.  Reed  . 

u 

30.  1914 

769 

Leona  Hope  

■ 

30.  1913 

757 

Amy  L.  Burbank  . 

u 

30. 1914 

74S 

Charles  E.  Newell  . 

u 

30,  1913 

723 

Harriet  F.  Smith  . 

30,  1914 

719 

S.  Louise  Clark  . 

30,  1914 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS,  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS. 


Rating.                       Xame.  Certificate  Expires 

841  Fred  L.  Thompson  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  June  30.  1914 

827  Louis  T.  Wallis   "30.  1914 

777  James  F.  Rogers     ........  "30.  1914 

718  Nelson  A.  Kellogg   "30,  1914 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  31 


INSTRUCTOR  IN  ATHLETICS. 

Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

741       Matthew  M.  Leary  June  30,  1913 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS  IN  ATHLETICS. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

875       Frederick  J.  O'Brien  June  30,  1915 

724       Hector  G.  Risegari  .      .      .      .      .      .      .       "     30,  1915 


NURSES. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

936  Annie  C.  Pratt   June  30,  1915 

901  Mary  R.  Walsh   "     30,  1913 

899  Bessie  Burpee   "30,  1915 

870  Mary  I.  Chisholm   "30,  1915 

862  Alice  C.  Russell   "     30,  1915 

861  Mary  A.  Kenney   "     30,  1915 

860  Mary  E.  Kelly   "30,  1915 

843  Gertrude  A.  Shattuck   "     30,  1913 

840  Elizabeth  F.  Dickie   "30,  1914 

834  Fannie  F.  Clement   ".    30,  1913 

827  Clara  E.  Holland   "30,  1913 

824  Frederica  L.  Hallett      .      .      .      .      .      .  "     30,  1915 

803  Catherine  C.  Marks   "     30,  1914 

799  Irene  A.  Ehlert      .......  "  30,1914 

795  Margaret  J.  Chisholm   "30,  1913 

793  Annie  F.  Carberry   "30,  1913 

785  Mary  L.  Whitmore   "30.  1914 

784  Annie  M.  Snow      .......  "30,  1914 

780  Georgina  Stoddard        ......  "30,  1913 

779  Anna  C.  Patterson   "     30,  1915 

775  Charlotte  M.  Sullivan   "     30.  1913 

774  Sara  Mac  Gillivray   "     30,  1915 

772  Leona  S.  Mellish     .   "     30,  1913 

771  Jennie  A.  Breed      .......  "30,  1913 

763  Susie  I.  Fitzgerald  .......  "30,  1913 

757  Mary  E.  Webb   "30,  1914 

742  Mary  E.  Canarie   "30,  1913 

733  Margaret  J.  Callaghan   "30,  1914 

725  Gertrude  F.  Daniels   "     30.  1914 

724  A.  Marion  Manning   "30,  1914 

714  May  Bowlley   "30,  1914 
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Nurses  (Concluded). 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

714 

Kathryn  M.  Fitzpatrick  .... 

June  30,  1914 

697 

Mary  T.  McCann  

"     30,  1913 

686 

Annie  M.  Walsh  

"     30,  1913 

680 

Catherine  V.  Murphy  

"     30, 1913 

680 

Mary  F.  Thompson  

"     30,  1914 

664 

"     30,  1913 

647 

Annie  Taylor  

"     30,  1914 

646 

"     30,  1913 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 

ALPHABETIC  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 
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A. 


Page 

Abbott,  Mabel  L  6  Franklin  street,  Watertown  10 

Adams,  Florence  L  48  Florence  street,  Worcester  12 

Mabel  E  38  Percival  street,  Dorchester  12 

Alkern,  Mary  E  98  Revere  street,   Boston  20 

Allen,  Harrison  S  287  Grove  street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  14 

Ruth  5  Eliot  place,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Ambler,  Olive  C  46  North  Main  street,  Natick  12 

Ames,  J.  Ellis  Dedham  24 

Leroy  A  Spencer  1 1 

Armstrong,  James  H  220  West  River  street,  Hyde  Park  25 

Atkinson,  Jessie  A  40  Lothrop  street,  Beverly  29 

Austin,  Mary  E  525  Park  street,  Dorchester  16 


B. 

Bailey,  Jennie  E  21  Columbus  place,  West  Newton  15,  30 

Baker,  Arthur  E  3  Chauncy  place,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Mary  H  Johnson,  Vt.  29 

Ballantyne,  Bertha  L  12  George  street,  Chelsea  10 

Barker,  Marion  L  324  Farrington  street,  Wollaston  15 

Barnes,  Mary  0                                                     209  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  22 

Barry,  Elizabeth  G  189  I  street,  South  Boston  27 

Kathryn  E.  G  147  Charles  street,  Boston  21 

Mary  L  49  Paul  street,  Boston  21 

Olive  E  23  Monument  square,  Charlestown  20 

Violet  E  26  Regent  street,  Roxbury  23 

Bartlett,  Boyd  219  Washington  avenue,  Chelsea  10 

Elizabeth  M.  P  528  Broadway,  South  Boston  15 

Bates,  Esther  W  20  Huntington  avenue,  Roslindale  12 

Baybutt,  Gertrude  R  595  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  27 

Beatley,  Margaret  B  11  Wabon  street,  Roxbury  27 

Beebe,  Katherine  M  521  Madison  avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  19 

Bell,  M.  Frances  -  53  Richfield  street ,  Dorchester  IS 

Marion  H  1  Dabney  place,  Roxbury  24 

Benson,  Richard  1671  Cambridge  street,  Cambridge  15 

Benzaquin,  Mae  D  27  Pratt  street,  Allston  IS 

Berger,  Bertha  1  1  Murray  avenue,  Roxbury  2S 

Besarick,  Caroline  B  64  Sagamore  street,  Dorchester  16 

Beshgeturian,  Azniv  14  Harvard  avenue,  Dorchester  Center  26 

Bickford,  Evelyn  E  119  G  street,  South  Boston  21 

Birch,  Mary  F  132  Bloomingdale  street,  Chelsea  16 

Bishop,  Lana  792  North  Coit  avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  16 

Bissell,  Sara  G  80  West  Rutland  square,  Boston  21 

Black,  Edna  L  2796  Washington  street,  Roxbury  27 

Blackman,  Mabel  S  643  Mt.  Auburn  street,  Cambridge  28 

Blanchard,  Grace  T  Topsfield  11 
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Bliss,  Anna  T  39  Chandler  street,  Penacook,  X.  H.  30 

Boles,  Leila  E  62  Sydney  street,  Dorchester  21 

Bosfield,  Anna  C  49  Sterling  street,  Roxbury  19 

Bowker,  Mabel  E  88  Hancock  street,  Cambridge  13 

Bowlley,  May  43  Estes  street,  Lynn  31 

Boyce,  Eva  K  135  Appleton  street,  Boston  25 

Helen  A  40  Endicott  street,  Lynn  25 

Bradley,  Susan  M  40  Berry  street,  Roslindale  12 

Brady,  Florence  A  110  Canterbury  street,  Dorchester  29 

Helen  E  104  Chelsea  street,  Charlestown  18 

Mary  A.  J  43  Telegraph  street,  South  Boston  20 

Bray,  Helen  A  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  16 

Breed,  Jennie  A  478  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  31 

Breen,  Margaret  M  36  High  street,  Charlestown  18 

Brennan,  Mary  E  Hotel  Eliot,  Eliot  square.  Roxbury  20 

Mary  L  306  Broadway,  South  Boston  22 

Brickley,  Marguerite  V  10  Mystic  street,  Charlestown  22 

Bridges,  Beatrice  U  15  Acorn  street,  Maiden  28 

Briggs,  May  E  44  Holborn  street,  Roxbury  26 

Bright,  Robert  A  6  Church  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.  14 

Brooks,  Harry  Adams  School,  Quincy  24 

Brown,  Angela  M.  L  87  Homer  street,  East  Boston  27 

Annie  F  97  Pinckney  street,  Boston  16 

Bertha  R  29  Harwich  street,  Boston  19 

Brownell,  Ada  C  N.  E.  Peabody  Home,  Hyde  Park  29 

Brust,  Emma  A  11  Auburn  street,  Roxbury  21 

Bryant,  Alice  M  70  Walker  street,  Newtonville  28 

Buck,  Frederic  H  Auburn,  R.  I.  24 

Buckingham,  Harriet  D  Box  147,  Lexington  14 

Buckle,  Olive  F  39  Train  street,  Dorchester  19 

Bullard,  Annie  G  22  Glendale  street,  Dorchester  16 

Bulle,  Helen  M  4  Haskell  street,  Allston  18 

Burbank,  Amy  L  556  Trapelo  road,  Waverley  15,  30 

Lilian  C  130  Bowers  street,  Lowell  15 

Burgess,  Isaac  B  12  Vincent  street,  North  Cambridge  10 

Burnham,  Bertha  W  Forest  Glen,  Maryland  15 

Burns,  Elizabeth  A  18  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  18 

Burpee,  Bessie  62  Bromfield  road,  Somerville  31 

Burroughs,  Belle  G  96  Gainsboro  street,  Boston  27 

Burtt,  Carl  D  93  Fort  Hill  avenue,  Lowell  13 

Busby,  Dorothy  A  368  Shawmut  avenue,  Boston  20 

Butler,  Katherine  G  34  Northend  street,  Peabody  26 

Butters,  Maude  E  -.  .  10  Spruce  street,  Westerly,  R.  I.  15 

c. 

Callaghan,  Margaret  J  3  Concord  square,  Boston  31 

Calnan,  Gertrude  K  16  East  Canton  street,  Boston  17 

Campbell,  Esther  Bourne  street,  Roslindale  27 

Canarie,  Mary  E  Franklin  Square  House,  East  Newton  street,  Boston  31 

Canty,  Margaret  S  39  Mineral  street,  Reading  28 

Carberry,  Annie  F  Cambridge  Hospital,  Cambridge  31 

Carey,  Mary  L  481  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  23,  27 

Carrigan,  Mary  E  74  Antwerp  street,  Brighton  18 

Carroll,  Howard  H  23  Maple  street,  Arlington  30 

Carter,  Joseph  F  353  Sumner  street,  East  Boston  11 

Carver,  Ellen  18  Hawthorn  street,  Roxbury  12 

Casey,  Mary  St.  A  15  Wales  street,  Dorchester  19 
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Cashman,  Mary  B  710  Pleasant  street,  Belmont  26 

Cassidy,  Anna  A  24  Newburg  street,  Roslindale  22 

Caswell,  Almorin  O  553  Broadway,  South  Boston  24 

Caverly,  Joseph  L  72  Jewett  street,  Newton  13 

Channell,  Ralph  W  15  Benner  avenue,  Maiden  14 

Chapin,  Lewis  P  28  Frye  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  14 

Mary  I  Franklin  Square  House,  East  Newton  street,  Boston  26 

Charleston,  Georgiana  772  Shawmut  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Chase,  Clara  P  68  Warrenton  street,  Boston  26 

Chick,  Margaret  A                                                   58  Fifth  street,  Bangor,  Me.  28 

Childs,  Harold  C  20  Lyman  street,  Beverly  13 

Chisholm,  Margaret  J  Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston  Harbor  31 

Mary  1  3  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  31 

Churbuck,  Alton  C  9i  Summit  avenue,  Salem  24 

Cilley,  Jennie  M  55  Mishawum  road,  Woburn  30 

Clark,  Edna  S  20  St.  John  street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Elizabeth  A  8  Bowden  street,  Marblehead  26 

Emily  L  19  Exeter  street,  Boston  13 

Isabel  E  569  River  street,  Mattapan  20 

M.  Perlie  18  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  17 

S.  Louise  76  Gainsboro  street,  Boston  15,30 

Cleary,  Elizabeth  M  1493  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  17 

Clement,  Alice  W  275  Warren  street,  Roxbury  29 

Fannie  F  275  Warren  street,  Roxbury  31 

Coffin,  Ellen  F  275  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  30 

Cogan,  Esther  L  105  Upland  road,  Cambridge  26 

Coggeshall,  Mary  1  17  Youle  street,  Melrose  26 

Colbert,  Alice  M  52  Quincy  street,  Roxbury  23 

Colburn,  Mary  P  Pittsford,  Vt.  12 

Cole,  Herbert  B  901  Hancock  street,  Wollaston  15 

Collar,  Herbert  C  29  Abbot  street,  Dorchester  13 

Collins,  Alice  W  12  Blake  street,  Concord,  N.  H.  14 

Emily  W  214  L  street,  South  Boston  IS 

Margaret  A.  M  96  Ruthven  street,  Roxbury  24 

Coneys,  Delia  M  55  Story  street,  South  Boston  IS 

Conley,  Margaret  M.  F  56  Lexington  street,  Charlestown  22 

Conlin,  Mary  E  195  Trenton  street,  East  Boston  16,  23 

Connell,  Edward  J  15  Milk  street,  Boston  15 

Conrick,  Julia  A  199  Harvard  street,  Cambridge  26 

Conry,  Rose  A  49  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Cook,  Alice  E  6  Hope  street,  Attleboro  13 

Corcoran,  Alice  J  44  Ashford  street,  Allston  22 

Cosgrove,  Margaret  L  28  Fifield  street,  Dorchester  23 

Costello,  Anna  E  Quinobequin  road,  Newton  Lower  Falls  29 

M.  Louise  34  Bearse  avenue,  Dorchester  24 

Cotter,  Agnes  G  _  56  Templeton  street,  Ashmont  22 

Margaret  A.  F  4  Leeds  street,  South  Boston  22 

Margaret  C  11  Magnolia  avenue,  Cambridge  12,  19 

Theresa  M  5  Allston  street,  Charlestown  28 

Goulahan,  Katharine  M  802  Parker  street.  Roxbury  10 

Courtney,  Angelia  M  151  Willoughby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  10 

Coveney,  Mary  E  117  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  22 

Cowan,  Elinor  G  59  Copeland  street,  Roxbury  23 

Cowdrey,  Elsie  R  45  Pleasant  street,  Winthrop  20 

Cox,  Philip  W.  L  80  Applet  on  street,  Maiden  10 

€oyle,  Mary  G  39  Bayard  street,  Allston  21 

Cragin,  Samuel  A. .  .  .  '.  159  High  street,  Lawrence  19 

-Cronin,  Anna  L  1050  Pleasant  street,  East  Weymouth  25 
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Cronin,  Jenny  W  79  Beacon  street,  Somerville  23 

Culhane,  Mary  C  31  Everett  street,  Cambridge  17 

Cummings,  Margaret  F.  8  Howes  street,  Dorchester  22 

Cunningham,  Alice  E  24  Brookford  street,  Roxbury  16,  29 

Grace  F  663  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  21 

Curran,  Edward  L  93  Warren  street,  Roxbury  25,25 

Curry,  Madalene  I  106  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  22,  29 

Cushing,  Elizabeth  B  15  Wadsworth  street,  Allston  28 

Cushman,  Ernest  T  Livermore  Falls,  Me.  14 

Cutter,  Mary  A  30  West  Emerson  street,  Melrose  15 

I>. 

Dacey,  Elizabeth  E  8  Lexington  street,  Charlestown  22,  29 

Dacy,  Alice  E  28  Ward  street,  South  Boston  10 

Daly,  Grace  G  107  Academy  Hill  road,  Brighton  20 

Katherine  A  107  Academy  Hill  road,  Brighton  20 

Damon,  Mary  S  1607  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  21 

Daniell,  Emily  A  40  Crawford  street,  Roxbury  13 

Daniels,  Ernest  D  157  Midwood  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  10 

Gertrude  F  54  Kent  street,  Brookline  31 

Martha  E  93  Concord  avenue,  Somerville  26 

Danielson,  Louise  W  Box  141,  Danielson,  Conn.  12 

Davie,  Gladys  G  317  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Davis,  Eva  G  Hadley  30 

William  H  78  Dana  street,  Cambridge  11 

Dawson,  Ava  B  97  Mountfort  street,  Boston  22 

De  Ferrari,  Susie  C  Spring  street,  Stoneham  22 

Denehy,  Gertrude  M  31  Auburn  street,  Charlestown  18 

Dennis,  Annie  E  27  Wheatland  avenue,  Dorchester  21,  28 

Detwyler,  William  H  26  Highland  avenue,  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  13 

Diamond,  Nellie  M  89  North  Warren  avenue,  Brockton  25 

Dicker,  Alice  M  82  Marion  street,  East  Boston  28 

Dickie,  Elizabeth  F  69  Westland  avenue,  Boston  31 

Dinn,  Loretta  W  42  Howland  street,  Roxbury  27 

Dixon,  Annie  E.  1  43  East  Concord  street,  Boston  17 

Frances  G  4  Davidson  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Doanan,  Nina  M  22  Walnut  street,  Somerville  25 

Doheny,  Kathleen  C  349  Haverhill  street,  Lawrence  26 

Doherty,  Anna  M  69  Howland  street,  Roxbury  28 

Elizabeth  V  55  Partridge  avenue,  Somerville  26 

Helena  M  128  Devon  street,  Roxbury  29 

Mary  E  37  Quincy  street,  Roxbury  18 

Sarah  G  5  Newbury  street,  Boston  18 

Dolah,  Helen  G  32  Centre  place,  Jamaica  Plain  16 

Dolben,  Ella  M  3  Prescott  street,  East  Boston  28 

Donaher,  Mary  J    83  Chestnut  street,  Everett  17 

Donahue,  Elizabeth  A  68  Callender  street,  Dorchester  21 

Donegan,  Frances  M  134  M  street,  South  Boston  18 

Donham,  Hazel  Hebron,  Me.  14 

Donohue,  Helen  M  122  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury  10 

Donovan,  Annie  L  460  Union  street,  Rockland  26 

Ellen  C  Georgetown  26 

James  T  101  Old  Harbor  street,  South  Boston  25 

Dow,  Eugene  M  101  Trowbridge  street,  Cambridge  14 

Downing,  Margaret  If  8  National  street,  South  Boston  23,28 

Doyle,  Anna  M  31  Moore  street,  East  Boston  18 
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Doyle,  Norine  G  7  Louise  park,  Roxbury  17 

Veronica  E  123  Pinckney  street,  Boston  16,  24 

Drea,  Agnes  J  1022  Tremont  street,  Boston  18 

Drew,  Jennie  A  49  Crown  street,  Somerville  25 

Driscoll,  Eileen  V  1161  Massachusetts  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Teresa  E  7  Sherman  square,  Charlestown  21 

Dudley,  Adalena  H  18  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  26 

Duffy,  Joseph  M  788  Broadway,  South  Boston  17 

Dunn,  Mabel  F  541  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  19 

Dunne,  Nellie  E  38  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston  29 

Dyer,  Ida  M  197  St.  Botolph  street,  Boston  10 

E. 

Egan,  Joseph  B  19  Peverell  street,  Dorchester  10 

Ehlert,  Irene  A  Box  29,  South  Lincoln  31 

Eldredge,  Jennie  F  161  Garfield  avenue,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  27 

Eldridge,  Edward  H  Simmons  College,  Boston  11 

Ellis,  Ellen  E  19  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  Brighton  24 

Emerson,  Marion  L  74  Fuller  street,  Ashmont  16 

Emery,  A.  Grace  34  Dean  street,  Dorchester  19 

Edith  G  557  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  16,  29 

English,  Clare  S  20  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Erskine,  Ella  F  176  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  11 

Esau,  Ellen  B  :  122  Belmont  street,  Maiden  12 

F. 

Faden,  Elizabeth  B  90  Rockview  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Faxon,  Archer  L  45  West  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  10 

Fearing,  Laura  S  467  Main  street,  South  Weymouth  25 

Fellows,  Alice  Y  192  West  River  street,  Hyde  Park  20 

Ferber,  Maurice  Irvington  street,  Boston  19 

Ferguson,  Ola  H  Franklin  Square  House,  East  Newton  street,  Boston  30 

Finn,  Ella  G  41  Linden  street,  Roxbury  20 

Fisher,  Anna  H  21  Maplewood  street,  Maiden  26 

Hubert  G  19  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  15 

Madelaine  B  79  Middle  street,  Saco,  Me.  29 

Fitz,  Susie  L  32  Hamilton  avenue,  Lynn  26 

FitzGerald,  Annie  H  825  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  30 

Mary  22  Kent  street,  Roxbury  22,  27 

Fitzgerald,  Mary'  M  103  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  20 

Susie  1  144  Kingston  street,  Boston  31 

Fitzpatrick,  Julia  M  Ill  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury  21 

Kathryn  M   794  Boylston  street,  Brookline  32 

Louise  M  287  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Flaherty,  Martha  E  46  Leicester  street,  Brighton  17 

Flanders,  Addie  E    84  Burke  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  10 

Fleming,  Helen  A  168  North  Beacon  street,  Brighton  23 

Fliegelman,  David  34  Chambers  street,  Boston  19 

Flynn,  Gertrude  E  55  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown  IS 

Helena  M  1586  Cambridge  street,  Cambridge  29 

Mary  E  25  Greenwich  place,  Dorchester  27 

Fogarty,  Florence  M  110  Brook  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Folan,  Winifred  M  Box  87,  Hopkinton  26 

Foley,  Ellen  L  22  East  Springfield  street,  Boston  10 

Mary  1  10  Gayland  avenue,  Dorchester  20 
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Follen,  Josephine  P  Nahant  25 

Foran,  Margaret  A  10  Pattison  street,  Worcester  16  * 

Ford,  Ellen  M  3  Robin  Hood  street,  Dorchester  26 

Mary  A  13  Leyland  street,  Dorchester  23 

Foss,  Elizabeth  551  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  24 

Henry  W  16  Carver  street,  Cambridge  25 

Louise  M  502  Columbus  avenue,  Boston  26 

Foster,  Emma  44  South  Russell  street,  Boston  24 

Fouhy,  Mary  A  21  Wall  street,  Charlestown  23 

Franke,  Clara  H  93  Lawn  street,  Roxbury  20 

Freeman,  Melville  C  455  Highland  avenue,  Maiden  11 

Fries,  Helen  E  2  Wabon  street,  Roxbury  13.  19 

Frisbee,  Ivory  F  27  Rutland  square,  Boston  11 

Frizzell,  Fanny  324  K  street,  South  Boston  23 

Frost,  Lena  G  1  Roslyn  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Fuller,  Julia  E  36  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  23 

Furfey,  John  H  146  Brook  street,  Brookline  11 

Furlong,  Isabel  C  16  Pearl  street,  Dorchester  17 

G. 

Gallagher,  John  M  12£  Dix  street,  Worcester  14 

Sarah  H  26  Worthington  street,  Dedham  17 

Gannett,  Jane  I  South  Hanover  16 

Gannon,  Alice  L  24  Monument  square,  Charlestown  18 

Garey,  Fred  V  37  Wyman  street,  Brockton  11 

Gates,  Hattie  L  470  Warren  street,  Roxbury  10 

Geggis,  Rose  J  37  Morris  street,  East  Boston  23 

Gentleman,  Frederick  W  21  Bay  View  avenue,  Lynn  14 

Geromanos,  Hercules  W  5  Main  Street  park,  Maiden  14 

Giblin,  Edward  M  4  Cross  street,  Charlestown  17 

Gilcrease,  Ida  M  202  West  Brookline  street,  Boston  22 

Gillis,  Anna  L  81  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  18 

GlennOn,  Man-  M  65  Regent  street,  Roxbury  23 

Glynn,  Gertrude  M  122  Radcliffe  street,  Dorchester  27 

Godfrey,  Lulu  M  83  Arundel  street,  Roslindale  20 

Godvin,  Julia  A  25  Keyes  street,  Jamaica  Plain  32 

Goldsbury,  Mary  G  57  Bartlett  street,  Charlestown  23 

Good,  Ellen  E  253  Putnam  avenue,  Cambridge  17 

Helen  L  19  Dale  street,  Roxbury  17 

Gordon,  May  M  66  Centre  street,  Roxbury  20 

Gorman,  Helen  P  112  Berkeley  street,  Boston  18 

Gosnell,  Margaret  A  283  Medford  street,  Charlestown  19 

Goulter,  Helen  H  37  West  Cedar  street,  Boston  20 

Gove,  Margaret  E  41  Harold  street,  Roxbury  25 

Graham,  Marie  E  Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston  Harbor  32 

Green,  Jennie  A  75  Phillips  street,  Boston  23 

Greene,  Grace  A  19  Park  street,  Charlestown  18 

Greenlaw,  Mary  L  23  Auburn  street,  Charlestown  18 

Greig,  Nina  M  17  A  street,  Lowell  27 

Grey,  Mary  G  96  Bird  street,  Dorchester  18 

Grover,  Chester  M  580  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  11 

George  A  North  Dana  24 

Guindon,  Frederick  A  44  Stonehurst  street,  Dorchester  26 

Guinee,  Annie  P  293  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  &[  18 

Gunning,  Agnes  G  46  Mellen  street,  Dorchester  f  J  22 

Guyton,  Mary  L  122  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  26 
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Hallett,  Frederica  L  10  Franklin  street,  Somerville  31 

Harmon,  Anna  J  145  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  23 

Harris,  Mabel  A  61  Hancock  street,  Boston  19 

Hart,  Regina  M  51  Pleasant  street,  Charlestown  24,29 

Hartigan,  Mary  A  191  Third  street,  South  Boston  19 

Hartmann,  Max  10  Pier  View  avenue,  Beachmont  24 

Hauck,  Gertrude  M  52  Idaho  street,  Dorchester  21 

Havens,  Margaret  R  177  Homer  street,  Newton  Centre  16 

Haverty,  Mary  A.  A  48  Regent  street,  Roxbury  21 

Hawkes,  Mary  L  71  Beacon  street,  Boston  18 

Hayden,  Fanny  B  856  Beacon  street,  Boston  28 

Hayes,  Mabel  L  Durham,  N.  H.  11 

Mary  M  106  Bradstreet  avenue,  Revere  21 

Hazard,  Blanche  E  14  Fayette  street,  Cambridge  13 

Healey,  Marian  B  Westbrook  Seminary,  Portland,  Me.  19 

Healy,  Alice  H  140  M  street,  South  Boston  29 

Hearn,  Adelaide  B  22  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Herbsman,  Florence  44  Lynde  street,  Boston  20 

Hicks,  Leanna  A  32  Linnean  street,  Cambridge  28 

Hinds,  Blanche  11  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  19 

Hobart,  Kate  F  Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston  14 

Hogan,  Annie  V  28  Moulton  street,  Charlestown  23 

Catherine  A  9  Bartlett  street,  Somerville  23,29 

Hoit,  Carrie  E  Goffstown,  N.  H.  29 

Holland,  Clara  E  406  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  31 

Hollis,  Everett  N  151  Randolph  street,  South  Weymouth  24 

Holmes,  Mary  L  849  Broadway,  South  Boston  27 

Hooker,  Elizabeth  R  31  Forest  street,  Newton  Highlands  12 

Hope,  Leona  125  Grovernor  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  30 

Hopkins,  Alice  L  102  Highland  avenue,  Winchester  19 

Elizabeth  L  102  Highland  avenue,  Winchester  20 

Horgan,  Louise  B  20  Elton  street,  Dorchester  18 

Hosmer,  George  M  13  Arlington  street,  Somerville  14 

Host,  Arthur  G  294  Locust  street,  Holyoke  13 

Hough,  Mary  E  69  Walnut  street,  New  Britain,  Conn  12 

Hovey,  Horace  M  Danielson,  Conn.  14 

Howe,  Alice  C  87  Main  street,  Concord  10 

Isabella  H  107  Oxford  street,  Cambridge  26 

Howes,  Herbert  H  North  Middleboro  25 

Howland,  Marion  108  Elliott  avenue,  West  Newton  20 

Hoyt,  William  A  14  Webster  avenue,  Allston  25 

Humphrey,  Mary  C  363  North  street,  East  Weymouth  12 

Humphries,  Elijah  H.  B  55  Suburban  avenue,  Stamford,  Conn.  14 

Hunter,  Edith  G  48  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Lucy  F  65  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  16 

Hurley,  Agnes  R  523  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Bridget  A  15  Rice  street,  Marlboro  26 

Josephine  A  24  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  27 

Katherine  E.  (1905)  24  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  21 

Katherine  E.  (1908)  532  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Hutchison,  Elizabeth  G  63  Oxford  street,  Cambridge  12 

Hynes,  Mary  J  41  Batchelder  street,  Dorchester  20 

I. 

Inman,  Fred  R  170  Medway  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  15 

Ireland,  Martha  L  132  Hudson  street,  Boston  21 
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Irish,  Emma  E  11  High  street,  North  Attleboro  26 

Irons,  Helen  L  3  Weldon  street,  Roxbury  20 

Irving,  Natalie  221  Corey  Street,  Roxbury  28 

J. 

James,  Bessie  D  97  Francis  street,  Roxbury  28,  30 

Jameson,  Helen  If  114  White  street,  East  Boston  27 

Johnson,  Florence  E  3  Norwood  street,  Worcester  10 

Gertrude  E  46  Cranston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Johnston,  Roxana  L  38  Carson  street,  Dorchester  24 

Jones,  Clarence  H  65  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  24 

Ethel  M  61  Bainbridge  street,  Roxbury  28 

Mary  A.  G  24  Ruddy  street,  Winthrop  21 

Jordan,  Janet  H  45  Cheever  street,  Mattapan  22 

Joy,  Arthur  B  Whalom  park,  Fitchburg  10 

K. 

Kaplan,  Emma  R  51  Allen  street,  Boston  17 

Keefe,  Agnes  37  West  Tremlett  street,  Dorchester  25 

Man,-  L  76  Mapleton  street,  Brighton  19 

Keenan,  Man."  E  914  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Kees,  Regina  J  19  Helen  street,  Dorchester  17 

Kelley,  Alice  G  73  School  street,  Cambridge  25 

Anna  T  30  Alaric  st  reet ,  West  Roxbury  23 

Anna  V  137  Walnut  street,  East  Dedham  25 

Catherine  G  73  School  street,  Cambridge  25 

Vincent  L  78  Regent  street,  Roxbury  19 

Kellogg,  Nelson  A  De  Kalb,  111.  30 

Kelly,  Agnes  F  95  Devon  street,  Roxbury  19 

Alice  L  454  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  22 

Frances  E  31  Pembroke  street,  Boston  22 

Gladys  L  62  L  street,  South  Boston  23 

Josephine  L  19  Morrill  street,  Dorchester  27 

Margaret  M  30  Boylston  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Man-  E  104  Garrison  Hall,  Boston  31 

Kenneally,  Margaret  R  31  Crescent  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Kennedy,  Estelle  K  23  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  17 

Grace  M  18  Sycamore  street,  Worcester  25 

Kenney,  Margaret  M  22  Tremont  street,  Chariest  own  21 

Mary  A  117  Pinckney  street,  Boston  18 

Mary  A  110  Otis  street,  Cambridge  31 

Kiely,  Alice  V  395  Bunker  Hill  street,  Chariest  own  17 

Killion,  Annie  L  180  Heath  street,  Roxbury  16 

Kimball,  Esther  L  26  Vinson  street,  Dorchester  23 

Kingsbury,  Harriet  E  12  Oswald  street,  Roxbury  23 

Kingsley,  Blanche  F  207  Newbury  street,  Boston  12 

Kingston,  Amy  V  267  Corey  road,  Allston  11 

Kirwen,  Joseph  194  Winthrop  street,  Medford  12 

Kleh,  Estelle  R  165  Roxbury  street,  Roxbury  18 

Knowles,  Marie  M  60  Wyman  street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Kramer,  William  R  81  Putnam  avenue,  Quincy  24 

Kreutz,  Marie  J  382  Massachusetts  avenue,  Arlington  27 

L. 

Lacey,  Maurice  J  155  Lincoln  street,  Worcester  11,  24 

Lalley,  Grace  E  33  Athol  street,  Allston  24 
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Lally,  Marguerite  F  73  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  21 

Lancaster,  Catherine  A  109  Front  street,  Weymouth  15 

Landry,  Aubrey  E  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  14 

Lane,  Edna  K  5  Prescott  street,  East  Boston  27 

Langworthy,  Jessica  L  Perkins  Institute,  South  Boston  12 

Laughlin,  Clara  F  406  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  16 

Law,  Jessie  M  26  Greenleaf  street,  Springfield  13 

Leahy,  Helen  L  186  Leyden  street,  East  Boston  23 

Leary,  Katherine  C  12  Lincoln  street,  North  Adams  26 

Matthew  M  334  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  31 

LeBlanc,  Florence  R  42  Holborn  street,  Roxbury  23 

Gertrude  A  64  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  22 

Lee,  Elizabeth  F  15  James  street,  Boston  27 

Lenz,  George  J  5  Forbes  street,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Leonard,  Mary  J  Frankfort,  Me.  26 

Levins,  Catherine  L  251  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  20 

Liddell,  Anna  B  615  Sumner  avenue,  Springfield  30 

Lillibridge,  Grace  R  21  Rutledge  avenue,  Springfield  13 

Lincoln,  Alfred  R  26  High  street,  Springfield  14 

Florence  A  32  Cordis  street,  Charlestown  17 

Lindsay,  Margaret  J  347  K  street,  South  Boston  1 7 

Linnehan,  Abigail  31  Roslin  street,  Dorchester  Centre  28 

Littlefield,  Vera  W  28  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  14,  19 

Long,  Alice  H  297  Main  street,  Melrose  28 

Alma  I  72  Fairmount  avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.  16 

Edna  41  Charles  street,  Dorchester  20 

Looby,  Edward  J  25  Jenkins  street,  South  Boston  17 

Lothrop,  Amy  H  26  Fairview  street,  Dorchester  23 

Lovell,  Charlotte  H  139  Park  street,  Newton  10 

Lowder,  Mary  E  24  Middlesex  street,  Charlestown  21,  29 

Lundquist,  Gustaf  A  592  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  13 

Lynch,  Katherine  M  43  Prescott  street,  Maiden  25 

Mary  F  10  Pinckhey  street,  Boston  22 

Lyons,  Katharine  A  270  Kilton  street,  Dorchester  18 


M. 

MacBrine,  Bessie  C  32  Oak  street,  Charlestown  22 

Macdonald,  Man,-  M  13  Maiden  street,  Boston  20 

MaeGillivray,  Sara  Somerville  Hospital,  Somerville  31 

MacLachlan,  Christina  W  3563  Washington  street,  Forest  Hills  21 

F.  Maud  3563  Washington  street,  Forest  Hills  24 

MacMahon,  Anna  G  11  Willow  street,  Newton  Centre  24 

Mahoney,  Elizabeth  J  235  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  27 

Mary  A  17  East  street,  Natick  26 

Mailman,  Mary  E  1  Circuit  square,  Roxbury  13 

Maloy,  Agnes  R  24  Duke  street,  Mattapan  27 

Manary,  Bessie  M  173  Emerson  street,  South  Boston  20 

Manning,  A.  Marion  12  Concord  square,  Boston  31 

Mary  A  722  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  17 

Mara,  Cecilia  V. .  .*  35  Clayton  street,  Dorchester  23 

Marks,  Catherine  C  2  Roseland  street,  Dorchester  31 

Martin,  Amy  N  32  Broad  street,  Stamford,  Conn.  11 

Robert  W  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  24 

Mason,  I.  Louise  63  Court  street,  Exeter,  N.  H.  11 

May,  Benjamin  D  27  Winthrop  street,  Winchester  13 
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McAloon,  Caroline  L  176  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  18 

McAuliffe,  Mary  F  4  Melrose  street,  Boston  17 

McCabe,  Winifred  L   284  Amory  street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

McCann,  Mary  T  27  Thorndyke  street,  Beverly  32 

McCormick,  Alice  L  108  Highland  street,  Roxbury  21 

McCoy,  Margaret  E.  13  Hecla  street,  Dorchester  23 

McCue,  Marie  E  Plain  street,  Randolph  26 

McDonough,  Hannah  E  32  P  street,  South  Boston  26 

McDuffee,  Frances  E  21  Clayton  street,  Maiden  14 

McElwain,  Nellie  G  Norfolk  House,  Roxbury  20 

McGrath,  Alice  G  1150  Adams  street,  Dorchester  19 

Mcintosh,  Clara  E  68  Arthur  street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Mclntyre,  Isabelle  C  168  River  street,  Mattapan  29 

McKenna,  Marguerite  M  18  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  20 

McLaughlin,  Marie  M  66  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Mary  A  226  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  18 

McMahon,  Margaret  E  64  White  place,  Brookline  21 

McMorrow,  Ellen  J  12  Stafford  street,  Roxbury  29 

McMurrough,  Alice  E  7  Rosemary  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

McNamara,  Alice  T  32  Masonic  street,  Rockland,  Me.  25 

McWhinnie,  James  E  361  Harvard  street,  Cambridge  13 

Mc Williams,  Annie  E  Hotel  Effingham,  Cortes  street,  Boston  24 

Mellish,  Leona  S  86  Glenwood  road,  Somerville  31 

Menn,  Elizabeth  C  44  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  29 

Merrill,  Katharine  47  Rutland  square,  Boston  12 

Miller,  Florence  M  333  Quincy  street,  Dorchester  17 

Laura  I  Greene,  R.  I.  18 

Minard,  Ellen  S  Franklin  Square  House,  East  Newton  street,  Boston  19 

Molloy,  Anna  G  School  street,  Randolph  20 

Mary  A  Lock  Box  49,  Randolph  25 

Moore,  Frances  W  35  Bigelow  street,  Fall  River  26 

Margaret  G  392  Seaver  street,  Dorchester  16 

Olin  H  .'  1664  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  12 

Rebecca  D  5  Park  vale,  Brookline  12 

Morgan,  J.  Adelle  40  Berkeley  street,  Boston  29 

Morris,  Agnes  C  503  Broadway,  South  Boston  28 

Eleanor  F  66  Tudor  street,  South  Boston  22 

George  M  Nantucket  15 

Morrissey,  Alice  V  Russell  street,  Milton  28 

Morrow,  DeLorma  A  Wooster,  Ohio  11 

Morson,  Hilda  L  6  Monadnock  street,  Dorchester  26 

Morton,  Mary  E  53  Hall  avenue,  West  Somerville  15 

Moseley,  Mary  44  Winslow  road,  Brookline  28 

Moulton,  Ethel  R  1683  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  15 

Jennette  A  Exeter,  N.  H.  12 

Muldoon,  Anna  M  64  Surrey  street,  Brighton  22 

Mulkern,  Mary  E  21  Eleanor  street,  Dedham  19 

Mullen,  Mary  E  508  Main  street,  Charlestown  22 

Mullin,  Mary  A  Neponset  street,  Canton  Junction  23 

Mulrey,  Mabel  V  42  Olney  street,  Dorchester  27 

Murdock,  James  M  33  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown  11 

Stephen  J  39  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  11,  19 

Murphy,  Catherine  V                                              .  13  Polk  street,  Charlestown  32 

Helen  G  750  Shawmut  avenue,  Roxbury  18 

Lottie  M  843  Broad  street,  East  Weymouth  22 

Marguerite  V  419  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  17 

Murray,  John  J  10  Levant  street,  Dorchester  17 
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Naylor,  Walter  H  16  Chipman  street,  Dorchester  15 

Nelson,  Adelaide  G  616  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  20 

Mary  G  71  Esmond  street,  Dorchester  14 

Newell,  Charles  E  82  Boston  avenue,  West  Medford  30 

Newton,  Blanche  1  242  Main  street,  Melrose  30 

Mercy  O  Shrewsbury  19 

Nilson,  Alma  M  15  Preble  street,  South  Boston  22 

Norman,  Elizabeth  H  74  Fuller  street,  Ashmont  10 

Northcott,  John  W  John  H.  Clifford  School,  New  Bedford  24 

Sidney  T.  H  87  Granite  street,  Quincy  24 

Noyes,  Edith  43  East  Canton  street,  Boston  16 

Nudd,  Alice  T  31  South  Ash  street,  New  Bedford  23 

Nugent,  Gertrude  V  220  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  18 

Mary  E  3  Call  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Nutter,  Corinne  H  33  Elm  street,  Lynn  26 

o. 

O'Brien,  Cecilia  H  24  Freeman  street,  Dorchester  21 

Eleanor  J.  7  Fiske  terrace,  Allston  15 

Frederick  J  858  Broadway,  South  Boston  31 

Margaret  M  806  Parker  street,  Roxbury  24 

O'Brion,  Katherine  G  34  Savin  street,  Roxbury  26 

O'Bryan,  Evelyn  M  Franklin  Square  House,  East  Newton  street,  Boston  26 

O'Connell,  Mary  14  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  12 

O'Connor,  Esther  G  37  Washington  street,  Marlboro  30 

K.  Agnes  '.  1187  North  Union  street,  Rockland  25 

Margaret  M  32  Prospect  street,  Charlestown  22 

Mary  E  59  Broadway,  Wakefield  12 

O'Donnell,  John  J.,  Jr  104  Byron  street,  East  Boston  15 

O'Hara,  Annie  P  Cottage  avenue,  Winthrop  10 

Olson,  Anna  S  128  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  26 

O'Malley,  Arthur  F  251  Belmont  street,  Brockton  1 1 

O'Mara,  Catherine  E  1  Wason  place,  Charlestown  18 

Mary  M  78  Tudor  street,  South  Boston  19 

O'Neil,  Joseph  A.  F  45  West  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  25 

Mary  Josephine  15  Edgeworth  street,  Charlestown  23 

O'Neill,  Jeremiah  F  9  Herman  street,  Roxbury  30 

Mary  Justine  18  Shirley  street,  Roxbury  23 

Mary  J  196  West  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Opdycke,  John  B  150  West  65th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  11 

O'Regan,  Mary  V  616  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  22,  29 

Ormsby,  Blanche  L  32  Mall  street,  Roxbury  11 

Osborn,  Bess  F  36  Union  park,  Boston  2S 

Osterberg,  Eleanor  M  53  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  27 

Oswald,  Adeline  J  406  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Owen,  Aloyse  M  251  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  22 

Ethel  A  251  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  24 

P. 

Paine,  Jessie  G  2  Laurel  street,  Charlestown  12 

Palmer,  Gertrude  L  7  Perry  avenue,  Concord,  N.  H.  13 

Parker,  Ella  M  59  Robbins  street,  Waltham  10 

Hortense  J  120  Dartmouth  street,  Boston  20 
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Parsons,  Charles  H.,  Jr  42  Union  park,  Boston  29 

Patrick,  Sara  L  26  Conway  street,  Roslindale  30 

Pattee,  Bertha  M  462  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  29 

Patterson,  Anna  C  125  Sycamore  street,  Roslindale  31 

Peard,  Katherine  E  54  East  street,  Dorchester  28 

Perkins,  Bertha  A  43  Irving  street,  Cambridge  28 

Perrigo,  Lena  G  40  Palmer  street,  Arlington  14 

Peterson,  Grace  O  44  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  11 

Phillimore,  Ellen  G  146  Lauriat  avenue,  Dorchester  23 

Pike,  Fred  P.  H  112  Magnolia  street,  Roxbury  12 

Piper,  Ethel  M  17  Albion  street,  Roxbury  13 

Margaret  R  Hillsboro,  N.  H.  12 

Plead  well,  Amy  M  16  Louisburg  square,  Boston  30 

Plummer,  Emma  R  27  Glenarm  street,  Dorchester  18 

Polk,  Ellery  C  Belchertown  13 

Poole,  Caroline  N  108  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  12 

Poor,  Gertrude  A  2  Greenough  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  16 

Powers,  Mary  F  64  Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Roger  A  11  Albemarle  street,  Boston  25 

Pratt,  Annie  C  406  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  31 

Grace  T  10  Concord  avenue,  Cambridge  12 

Prendergast,  Elizabeth  L  108  Parker  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Prescott,  Lucy  M  15  Russell  street,  Arlington  10 

Prime,  Helen  E  98  West  street,  Portland,  Me.  28 

Pulsifer,  Angie  L  326  Minot  avenue,  Auburn,  Me.  15 

Caroline  R  6  Windermere  road,  Dorchester  10 

Q. 

Quigley,  Mary  J  4  Hamilton  street,  Brockton  26 

Quimby,  Bessie  L  525  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  17 

Quirk,  Grace  M  641  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  27 

R. 

Rand,  Leroy  M  96  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  15 

Randolph,  Edwin  M  63  Stanton  street,  Dorchester  12 

Ray,  Isabella  J  204  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  11 

Raymond,  Alice  M  4  Exeter  park,  North  Cambridge  24 

Rea,  Ethelwyn  A  1  Howard  street,  Maiden  11 

Reardon,  Man-  M  49  Brighton  street,  Charlestown  17 

Reaveley,  Evelina  C.  A  30  Tower  street,  Somerville  30 

Rebholz,  M.  Gertrude  36  Saunders  street,  Allston  20 

Redfern,  Lillie  M  38  Dalrymple  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Reed,  Elisabeth  F  25  Chestnut  street,  Boston  25 

Grace  A  16  Louisburg  square,  Boston  15,  30 

William  A  146  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  24 

Regan,  Margaret  C  27  Stratton  street,  Dorchester  22 

MaryE..  6  Normal  street,  Worcester  25 

Reidy,  George  E  636  Cambridge  street,  Worcester  25 

Remon,  Florence  M  Juniper  Point,  Salem  26 

Renison,  William  J  897  Broadway,  South  Boston  17 

Rich,  Frank  M  North  Weymouth  24 

Riley,  Margaret  M  67  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  27 

William  E  Hinsdale  25 

Ripley,  Grace  W  1247  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  15 

Helen  D  173  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  28 

Risegari,  Hector  G  4  Sawyer  avenue,  Dorchester  31 

Rockett,  James  F  19  Cottage  street,  Watertown  17 

Rockwell,  Grace  E  58  Oak  avenue,  Dorchester  19 
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Rogers,  Carrie  A  62  Toxteth  street,  Brookline  30 

James  F  1334  Chapel  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  30 

Mary  J  20  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Rolfe,  Regina  E  1648  Washington  street,  Boston  20 

Roper,  Cora  F  27  Newcomb  place,  Taunton  10 

Rouillard,  Cora  L  23  Hancock  street,  Boston  19 

Rowley,  Clara  173  Elm  street,  Braintree  25 

Rowse,  Edward  J  21  Hawthorne  street,  Maiden  14 

Russell,  Alice  C  1538  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  31 

Bessie  G  57  Clifton  street,  Dorchester  20 

Edith  F  85  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Ryan,  Anna  1  274  School  street,  Waltham  19 

Katherine  L  4  Brevoort  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  27 

Margaret  E  Bridgewater  11 

Margaret  L  592  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  23 

S. 

Sands,  William  J  11  Mifflin  place,  Cambridge  11 

Sawyer,  Margaret  D  16  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  22 

Schmidt,  Helen  C  43  Linden  Park  street,  Roxbury  17 

Scott,  Ethel  F.  Q  101  Linden  avenue,  Maiden  15 

Frank  A  Holliston  14 

Sears,  Blanche  B  217  Newbury  street,  Boston  12 

Seitlen,  Lena  149  Bloomingdale  street,  Chelsea  26 

Sellman,  Karin  N.  E.  Peabody  Home,  Hyde  Park  30 

Shackley,  Jennie  L  188  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Shanahan,  Claire  F  30  Humphreys  street,  Dorchester  23 

Shannon,  Michael  J  South  Framingham  25 

Sharkey,  Mary  F  28  Cedar  street,  Charlestown  18 

Sharp,  Benjamin  24  Elm  street,  Brookline  10 

Shattuck,  Gertrude  A  13  Blakeville  street,  Dorchester  31 

Shaw,  Clara  B  27  Oakland  street,  Lexington  12 

Shea,  Annie  C  Waverley  House,  Charlestown  18 

Mary  E  742  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Shearer,  Edith  M  66  Pearson  avenue,  Somerville  12 

Sheehan,  Catharine  479  Pleasant  street,  Maiden  22 

Katharine  G  63  Bernard  street,  Dorchester  13 

Mary  E  41  Polk  street,  Charlestown  19 

Nellie  F  1238  Commonwealth  avenue,  West  Newton  22 

Sheerin,  M.  Teresa  78  Conant  street,  Roxbury  23 

Sherry,  Mary  T  146  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  22 

Shields,  Anna  E  10  Winthrop  street,  East  Boston  18 

Sias,  Gertrude  M  37  Wordsworth  street,  East  Boston  23 

Silbert,  Rebecca  F  28  Devon  street,  Roxbury  21 

Simmons,  Eva  H  23  Academy  street,  Arlington  16,  29 

Simpson,  Harriet  M  149  Upland  road,  Cambridge  15 

Skillings,  Everett  71  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  Braintree  10 

Skinner,  Florence  R  1604  K  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  16 

Small,  Alberto  W  Huntington  avenue,  Braintree  25 

Smith,  Clara  A.  L  5  Carleton  street,  Boston  24 

C.  Florence  23  Wyman  street,  Arlington  22 

Ethel  F  40  Dyer  street,  Dorchester  22 

Grace  E  Park  street,  Rockland  23 

Harriet  F  134  Franklin  street,  Allston  30 

Jessie  B  65  Brent  street,  Dorchester  20 

Lilian  A  37  West  Cedar  street,  Boston  27 

Mary  E  113  Brookline  avenue,  Boston  22 

Orren  H  22  Trenton  street,  Melrose  11 
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Smith,  William  E  3  George  street,  Greenfield  14 

Snow,  Annie  M  19  Crocker  street,  Somerville  31 

Southworth,  Alva  T  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  13 

Spencer,  Harold  C  115  West  Emerson  street,  Melrose  15 

Spurr,  Edna  M  72  Elm  street,  West  Lynn  12 

Starratt,  Blanche  B  99  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  29 

Steele,  Helen  C  76  Copeland  street,  Roxbury  28 

Stegelmann,  Olga  A  434  Norfolk  street,  Mattapan  13 

Stephan,  Gertrude  P  104  Brook  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Stevens,  Ruth  D  28  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Cliftondale  16 

Stock,  Sarah  E  Franklin  20 

Stockb ridge,  Anna  M  410  West  Sixty-fourth  street,  Englewood,  111.  16 

Stoddard,  Georgina  13  Dimock  street,  Roxbury  31 

Stone,  Charles  H.,  Jr  Quincy  14 

Stowers,  Sarah  G  120  Regent  street,  Roxbury  19 

Stratton,  Charles  E  Camillus,  N.  Y.  14 

Strong,  Margaret  V  354  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  17 

Sullivan,  Charlotte  M  31  St.  Botolph  street,  Boston  31 

Gertrude  A  140  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston  20 

Grace  A  9  Spring  Hill  terrace,  Somerville  26 

Margaret  M  5  Kerwin  street,  Dorchester  26 

Mary  A  180  Paris  street,  East  Boston  21 

Mary  C  41  Tremlett  street,  Dorchester  18 

Mary  M  Blackstone  13 

Mary  V  70  Peter  Parley  road,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Supple,  Carolyn  B  101  Highland  street,  Roxbury  21 

Swan,  Ethel  F  1058  Adams  street,  Dorchester  19 

Sweeney,  Eileene  A  321  Athens  street,  South  Boston  22 

Sweetser,  Nancy  C  Glen  road,  Newton  Lower  Falls  28 

T. 

Taylor,  Annie  42  Bromfield  road,  Somerville  32 

Charles  H  83  Francis  street,  Brookline  25 

C.  Ralph  6  Gushing  street,  Woliaston  11 

Edna  L  Orleans,  Cape  Cod  26 

Temple,  Emma  F  Neponset  27 

Thompson,  Fred  L  9  Claflin  place,  Newton ville  30 

Man,*  E  682  Massachusetts  avenue  30 

Mary  F  52  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  32 

Thomson,  Andrew  S  Wenham  Depot  25 

Thornton,  Mary  F  517  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  19 

Tilley,  Charles  E  8  Elton  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  14 

Tillinghast,  Edith  M  129  Oxford  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  11 

Tischler,  Celia  T  238  West  Canton  street,  Boston  27 

Tobin,  Gertrude  P  3628  Washington  street,  Forest  Hills  22 

Toye,  Annie  R  56  Field  street,  Roxbury  24 

Trafton,  Eleanor  S  672  Broadway,  South  Boston  17 

Tunis,  Caroline  G  472  Broadway,.  Cambridge  25 

Turnbull,  Elizabeth  J  26  Marion  street,  Charlestown  21 

Tuttle,  Florence  R  38  Buff  urn  street,  Salem  12 

Twombly,  Elinor  C  59  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  18 

Tyrrell,  Jennie  A  83  Medford  street,  Charlestown  21 

V. 

Valentine,  Mary  N  82  Washington  street,  Newton  Lower  Falls  23 
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Walker,  Julia  C  11  Pacific  street,  South  Boston  24 

Wallis,  Louis  T  83  Forest  Hills  street,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Walsh,  Annie  M  13  Upton  street,  Boston  32 

Mary  L  20  Nazing  street,  Roxbury  28 

Mary  R  144  St.  Botolph  street,  Boston  31 

Walter,  Charles  W  38  Fayette  street,  Watertown  25 

Ward,  Cornelia  C  20  Shepard  street,  Cambridge  12 

Grace  F  17  Chauncey  street,  Cambridge  13 

Mary  A  10  Howes  street,  Dorchester  15 

Ware,  Anna  D  297  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  28 

Warren,  Bessie  E  127  Academy  Hill  road,  Brighton  17 

Watkins,  Mary  S  87  Poplar  street,  Roslindale  19 

Watts,  Laura  E  78  Hillwood  avenue,  Arlington,  R.  I.  25 

Waugh,  Minnie  F  367  Harvard  street,  Cambridge  13 

Webb,  Mary  E  126  Charles  street,  Boston  31 

Webber,  Annie  C  228  Central  street,  Saugus  29 

Webster,  Myrtle  W  34  West  Eagle  street,  East  Boston  17 

Weeks,  Angelina  L  32  Thompson  street,  Springfield  13 

Welch,  Gertrude  E  48  Haverhill  street,  Charlestown  21 

Grace  M  13  Robin  Hood  street,  Dorchester  27 

Welsh,  Mary  D  141  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  17 

Welt,  Elsie  M  16  Rosewood  street,  Mattapan  24 

Wentworth,  Marian  S   South  Weymouth  19 

Westwood,  Jean  H  45  Union  terrace,  Forest  Hills  18 

White,  Frances  E  118  Highland  street,  Hyde  Park  20 

Whitmore,  Mary  L  9  Walnut  street,  Boston  31 

Whittemore,  Alice  C  16  Harbor  View  street,  Dorchester  23 

Wight,  Ellen  M  69  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  29 

Wilbar,  Mary  F  236  Pleasant  street,  South  Weymouth  12,  19 

Wilder,  Gertrude  M  149  North  Beacon  street,  Brighton  22 

Willard,  Edgar  L  Newburyport  25 

Williams,  Blanche  P  113  Poplar  street,  Roslindale  21 

Edna  L  15  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  21 

E.  Marion  15  St.  James  avenue,  Boston  12 

Sarah  H  278  Walnut  street,  Brookline  14 

Wilson,  Ethel  M  55  Hollander  street,  Roxbury  18 

Winslow,  Alice  M  16  Park  avenue,  West  Somerville  25 

Winston,  James  E  3  Sumner  road,  Cambridge  13 

Winter,  Alfred  R  31  College  avenue,  Medford  24 

Lena  B  66  Hobson  street,  Brighton  25 

Wogan,  Mary  A  45  Maywood  street,  Roxbury  16 

Wolfe,  Edith  M  625  East  Center  street,  Marion,  Ohio  10 

Wolff,  James  G  ,  36  Bayard  street ,BAllston  17 

Wood,  Jennie  M  641  Park  Way,  Monessen,  Penn.  23 

Woods,  Frances  E  19  Union  street,  Brighton  22 

Y. 

Yates,  Iola  D  35  Windsor  street,*  Boston  21 

Yeaw,  Fannie  J  261  Prospect  street,  Torrington,  Conn.  13 

York,  Ruth  E  32  Highland  Park  avenue,  Roxbury  27 

Young,  Florence  M  442  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  16 
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The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  in  issuing  this  course  in  physical 
education  intends  that  it  shall  be  considered  as  provisional.  It  is  not 
planned  to  be  a  finished  or  final  course,  but  is  sent  out  on  trial  with  the 
express  purpose  that  the  schoolroom  may  reveal  its  imperfections,  and 
with  the  hope  that  after  much  testing,  discussion,  and  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  principals,  the  revised  course  may  commend  itself  to 
reason  and  judgment. 

It  is  desired  that  teachers  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  modifications 
and  additions  that  may  from  time  to  time  seem  desirable,  so  that  when 
revision  is  undertaken  the  benefit  of  their  experience  may  be  had. 


FOREWORD. 


In  introducing  plays,  games,  and  rhythmic  exercises  into  the  course  of 
physical  education  to  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore  employed,  it  seems 
wise  to  present  here  certain  fundamentals  associated  with  these  activities. 

Spontaneous  activity  is  the  physiologic  and  natural  expression  of  the 
child.  The  love  of  movement  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
healthy  life.  To  this  is  added  often  an  early  responsiveness  to  sense  im- 
pressions. Then  follow  more  or  less  regularly  curiosity,  imagination, 
imitation,  and  lastly,  initiation.  To  these  characteristics,  common  to  every 
normal  child,  certain  other,  characteristics  appear  frequently  at  so  early  a 
period  that  we  are  justified  in  calling  them  inherited  traits.  Without  en- 
tering here  into  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  inheritance,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  that  while  the  free  activities  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
are  not  to  be  restrained,  nevertheless  it  is  quite  as  essential  to  make  sure 
that  these  activities  are  not  carrying  along  with  them  traits  which,  later, 
may  become  a  power  for  evil  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  It 
therefore  becomes  most  essential  that  all  games  and  play,  as  well  as  the 
more  formal  gymnastics,  should  each  have  its  definite  specific  purpose, 
having  in  view  the  training  not  only  of  the  conditions  of  muscular  move- 
ments and  sense  impressions,  but  also  the  emphasis  of  obedience  of  the 
whole  individual  to  lawful  command.  The  teacher  who  does  not  grasp 
this  significance  of  this  branch  of  education  loses  the  true  aim  and  purpose 
of  her  work. 

Every  game  and  competition  should  have  its  own  purpose  and  method 
of  reaching  the  result  sought.  In  accomplishing  this  end,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  neither  over-stimulation  nor  undue  restraint  is  conducive 
to  healthy  growth.  Neither  has  muscular  movement  the  same  mental 
stimulation  when  it  has  become  mechanical  in  its  doing.  In  this  latter 
state  the  child  may  be  idle  mentally,  while  apparently  very  active  physi- 
cally. Hence  the  necessity  for  a  great  variety  of  games,  plays  and  move- 
ments. In  all  these  activities  the  first  essential  is  attention.  If  this  is 
secured,  the  lessons  of  morals,  of  education,  of  physical  growth,  each  find 
its  application  more  readily,  and  the  habit  of  obedience  becomes  instituted 
earlier  in  the  life-conduct  of  the  child. 

In  the  course  of  study  in  physical  education  here  presented  the  distinct  ion 
is  made  between  formal  teaching  and  formal  lessons;  the  latter  is  a  real  es- 
sential, the  former  not  a  necessary  fundamental.  We  recognize  that  once 
the  attention  of  the  child  is  secured  and  the  habit  of  obedience  instilled, 
it  is  far  better  to  allow  him  free  opportunity  to  use  his  own  senses  and  their 
muscular  co-ordination  than  to  insist  upon  perfect  accuracy  of  the  move- 
ments, games  or  play. 
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In  carrying  out  this  course  of  physical  education,  the  close  connection 
between  its  lessons  and  those  of  physiology  and  hygiene  taught  in  the 
grades  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  emphasized.  Any  physical 
education  without  that  basis  is  unsound. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  foster  an  enthusiastic  play-spirit 
in  our  children.  This  fundamental  form  of  physical  education  we  must 
carry  on  systematically  through  all  the  grades  of  our  schools. 

We  start  with  simple  games  and  story-plays  in  our  first  grades  and 
gradually  reach  the  complex  games  and  sports  suitable  to  boys  and  girls 
of  the  eighth  grade. 

From  the  simple  play  in  the  sand  box  and  the  imaginative  plays  of  the 
primary  grades  we  work  up  to  the  intricate  and  complex  games  which 
require  well-equipped  playgrounds. 

At  first  the  plays  stimulate  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  individual 
child,  and  gradually  we  reach  those  games  which  train  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  mass,  which  require  superior  skill  and  intricate  knowledge 
by  the  individual  and  organized  effort  of  many  against  many. 

Plays  and  games  have  a  definite  educational  value,  and  hygienically 
considered  they  are  the  best  form  of  exercise  for  body,  mind  and  soul. 

Fundamental  social  relations  are  trained,  such  as  devotion  to  a  cause 
and  loyalty  to  the  community.  Physical  strength,  health  and  endurance 
and  skill  are  developed,  and  habits  of  rational  recreation  are  formed. 
Judgment  is  acquired  and  chivalrous  virtues  are  fostered. 

The  spirit  of  fair  play  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  morality,  and  whenever 
we  insist  upon  fair  play  in  all  difficult  situations  we  are  teaching  loyalty 
for  loyalty's  sake. 

THOMAS  F.  HARRINGTON,  M.  D. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


In  the  course  presented  for  the  first  three  grades,  plays  and  games  have 
been  utilized  freely  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  gymnastic 
exercises. 

These  plays  and  games  are  arranged  so  as  to  include  a  progressive  order 
of  exercises.  The  order  of  exercises  is  not  used  separately,  but  is  included 
(in  parenthesis)  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  particular  exercise 
made  use  of  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plays  and  games. 

The  games  should  follow  the  plays,  as  each  has  been  carefully  selected 
for  its  physiologic  effect. 

There  are  a  number  of  plays  and  games  selected  for  each  lesson.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  each  play  and  game  for  a  few  days,  then  change.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  teacher  may  alternate  with  the 
games,  also  the  plays. 

Music  should  be  used  whenever  possible  as  an  adjunct  to  the  plays.  It 
should  not,  however,  become  a  routine  part  of  the  play.  Music  has  a 
stimulating  effect  which  may  carry  very  young  or  weakly  children  beyond 
their  endurance.  This  is  also  true  of  counting  and  hand-clapping.  The 
rhythm  should  be  neither  too  fast  for  normally  slow-moving  children, 
nor  too  slow  for  quick,  energetic  children. 

The  form  of  the  exercise  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  rhythm,  nor  for 
mechanical  accuracy.  Neither  should  the  spectacular  effect  be  the  object 
sought. 

Appropriate  songs  may  be  introduced  into  the  work. 

Classes  may  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  of  each 
class-room  or  corridor  or  yard. 

New  Lessons. —  When  presenting  a  new  lesson  to  the  class,  each  part 
of  the  movement  incorporated  should  be  described  and  illustrated  before 
it  is  attempted  by  the  class.  Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  Each 
child  should  understand  thoroughly  what  the  lesson  means.  Each  move- 
ment should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  to  each  side  before  passing 
to  the  next  movement.  This  explanation  to  the  class  should  be  given 
before  the  class  rises,  so  as  to  avoid  long  standing. 

Each  play  requires  about  one  week's  teaching  before  the  class  will  be 
familiar  with  its  details  so  as  to  go  through  the  entire  play  in  one  lesson. 
After  it  is  thoroughly  learned,  the  whole  play  should  form  the  lesson  for 
a  week  at  least  before  beginning  a  new  play.  In  the  last  few  days  of 
each  month,  the  plays  should  be  alternated  if  it  seems  desirable. 

All  lessons  should  be  made  as  bright,  happy,  playful,  and  as  natural 
as  possible. 
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The  breathing  exercises  are  most  important  in  the  gymnastic  lesson 
and  should  be  emphasized  whenever  occurring  in  the  lesson.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  assume  a  good  position  or  carriage  of  the 
body  at  all  times,  sitting,  standing,  walking,  running  and  in  plays  and 
games.  Grace  and  ease  should  be  the  object  sought.  At  no  time,  nor 
in  any  position,  should  a  strained,  rigid,  unnatural  attitude  be  allowed. 

The  regular  recess  or  game  period  is  not  necessarily  the  only  time  for 
games  and  plays.  Whenever  a  class  is  restless,  dull  or  inattentive,  an 
active  game,  a  lively  exercise  or  a  few  breathing  movements  will  quickly 
refresh  mind  and  body. 

Open  your  windows  for  all  exercises,  and  whenever  the  children  go  out 
for  exercise  or  for  recess  change  the  air  while  they  are  gone.  Appoint  aids 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  windows  for 
all  these  occasions. 

All  games  and  plays  must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
schoolroom,  corridor,  attic,  basement  or  play-yard.  Acquaint  yourself 
most  carefully  with  all  the  details  of  the  game  before  teaching  it  to  the 
children,  and  see  to  it  that  all  play-implements  needed  for  a  particular 
game  are  on  hand,  and  that  all  marks,  lines  of  play-field,  etc.,  are  made 
before  the  game  begins. 

Take  a  keen  interest  in  every  game,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  play 
yourself  whenever  possible,  but  do  not  lose  control  of  the  game. 

Always  insist  upon  fair  play,  upon  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Never  let  the  children  play  to  the  point  of  excitement  or 
exhaustion. 

Any  game  with  large  numbers  of  children  playing  in  a  limited  play 
area  requires,  of  course,  good  order.  Discipline  should  prevail  at  all 
times,  yet  this  should  not  interfere  with  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment 
of  the  game.    There  must  be  freedom,  but  never  license. 

Encourage  the  children  to  play  the  best  game  possible.  Comment 
on  good  play  as  well  as  poor  play,  and  reprove  false  spirit.  Name  the 
winning  side  whenever  possible.  Until  games  and  spirit  are  well  devel- 
oped referee  the  game  yourself.  Whenever  games  are  running  smoothly 
let  pupils  learn  to  umpire  and  referee.  Always  appoint  a  referee  when- 
ever you  are  obliged  to  attend  to  other  matters. 

In  upper  grades,  where  the  games  become  more  complex,  and  where 
sides  or  teams  play  against  one  another,  appoint  the  captains,  coaches, 
etc.,  before  the  game  starts.  Whenever  possible  have  such  officers  chosen 
by  the  players  themselves.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  have  such  officers 
serve  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  If  there  are  children  who  for  some 
good  reason  cannot  participate  in  a  lively  game  or  play,  get  these  to  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  some  needed  official. 

Winning  by  any  means  whatever  is  the  worst  spirit  possible;  teach 
your  children  to  love  play  for  its  own  sake —  for  its  inherent  value  of 
training  soul,  mind  and  body. 

The  positions  described  under  the  following  headings  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  child  without  making  the  child  conscious  of  his  attain- 
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ment.  Start  the  child  right  in  the  first  grades  and  the  natural  attitudes 
of  the  body  will  so  assert  themselves  that  the  greatest  good  will  follow. 

Proper  Sitting  Position. 

Each  child  should  be  seated  in  accordance  with  his  growth  only.  The 
desk  and  chair  should  be  adjustable  so  that  both  feet  rest  squarely  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  forearms,  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  arm,  rest 
easily  upon  the  desk.  The  child  should  sit  erect,  as  in  the  proper  military 
position.  Avoid  the  stooping  over  onto  the  desk,  as  well  as  the  sliding 
forward  upon  the  seat.  In  schoolrooms  not  provided  with  adjustable 
irons  foot  blocks  should  be  placed  under  the  feet  of  children  who  are  not 
able  to  reach  the  floor  easily  and  properly.  In  all  instances  the  tendency 
to  use  the  desk  irons  as  foot  rests  should  be  corrected,  as  such  a  position 
leads  to  deformity  of  feet. 

In  desk  work  the  feet  should  rest  on  the  floor  under  the  desk,  buttocks 
well  back  in  chair,  body  inclined  forward  at  the  hip  joint,  back  straight, 
chest  forward. 

N.  B. —  Good  sitting  posture  is  to  be  emphasized  throughout  the  entire 
school  day. 

Proper  Standing  Position. 
Feet  on  the  same  line  pointing  forward  with  heels  slightly  separated, 
or  slightly  divergent  (turned  out)  with  heels  together.  The  "straight 
foot"  position  gives  the  greatest  strength  and  agility,  and  prevents  the 
dropping  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  the  so-called  knock  ankle.  In  dancing 
lessons  and  in  military  drill  the  divergent  position  of  the  feet  is  allowable. 
In  all  gymnasium  work  and  in  class-room  exercises,  as  well  as  in  all  standing 
work,  the  "straight  foot"  position  should  be  used.  High-heeled  shoes 
soon  produce  a  foot  deformity  when  the  divergent  foot  position  is  prac- 
tised in  standing. 

The  body  should  be  held  erect  on  the  hips,  inclined  a  little  forward ; 
shoulders  square  and  falling  equally;  chest  out,  back  flat,  abdomen  non- 
protuberant,  head  erect  and  square  to  the  front,  chin  slightly  drawn  in 
without  constraint,  eyes  straight  to  front,  arms  and  hands  hanging  natur- 
ally, back  of  the  hands  outward;  little  finger  opposite  the  midlateral  line 
of  the  body;  elbows  near  the  body.    Rigidity  is  to  be  avoided. 

Walking. 

The  "erect"  or  "straight  leg"  gait  is  preferable.  The  trunk  is  held 
erect,  or  with  a  slight  inclination  forward  in  quick  walking.  The  leg  is 
swung  forward  with  the  foot  pointing  straight  forward,  or  with  a  slight 
outward  divergency.  The  heel  should  strike  the  ground  first,  with  the 
knee  but  little  bent.  (In  parade  marching  the  knee  should  not  be  bent 
at  all).  In  the  foot  behind,  the  heel  should  be  raised  straight  with  a  for- 
ward push  with  the  front  of  the  foot,  at  the  same  time  that  the  foot  of  the 
leg  in  front  is  placed  flat  upon  the  ground.  The  arms  should  be  allowed  to 
swing  naturally,  but  all  side  oscillations  or  twisting  of  the  hips  and  shoulders 
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are  to  be  avoided.  In  walking,  the  position  of  the  trunk  should  be  that 
of  the  proper  standing  position,  but  without  any  stiffness. 

In  cross-country  walking,  over  rough  or  on  slippery  surfaces,  the  bent 
knee  gait  may  be  substituted  for  the  above. 

Shoes. 

Children  should  be  urged  to  adopt  the  low,  flexible,  sensible-shaped 
shoe  such  as  athletes  wear,  instead  of  the  stiff  box  shoe  now  used.  The 
broad-toed  shoe,  large  enough  to  give  flexibility  to  the  foot,  is  not  expensive 
and  is  preferable  to  the  pointed  shoe.  High-heeled  shoes  are  absolutely 
dangerous  in  gymnasium  work. 

Breathing. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  breathe  properly,  so  as  to  bring  the 
lungs  into  full  play.  The  natural  way  of  breathing  is  the  abdominal 
method —  as  one  would  breathe  in  lying  down.  The  children  should  be 
instructed  to  practice  this  method  at  home  when  lying  down,  so  that  it 
becomes  the  rule  in  all  these  breathing  exercises. 

Inspiration. — Let  the  lungs  be  slowly  filled  with  air,  meanwhile  forcing 
the  stomach  (abdomen)  well  forward,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs 
is  first  filled. 

Expiration. — Expel  the  air  forcibly  by  pressing  the  stomach  (abdomen) 
inward  and  upward  against  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs. 

The  exaggeration  should  be  gradually  eliminated  as  the  children  learn 
the  method.    All  tight  clothing  interferes  with  this  form  of  breathing. 

The  only  object  in  breathing  entirely  through  the  nose  is  to  prevent 
dust  or  other  irritating  particles  from  settling  in  the  throat.  The  best 
practice  for  schoolroom  and  gymnasium  work  is  to  inhale  through  the 
nose  and  exhale  through  the  mouth. 

Setting-up  Drill. 
For  Use  in  Yards,  Class-room,  Corridor,  or  Gymnasium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  commands:  (1)  The  preparatory  command, 
which  indicates  the  movement  that  is  to  be  executed.  (2)  The  command 
of  execution,  which  causes  the  execution.  The  preparatory  commands 
are  distinguished  by  italics  (underlining),  those  of  execution  by  capitals. 

The  preparatory  commands  should  be  given  at  such  an  interval  of  time 
before  the  command  of  execution  as  to  admit  of  being  properly  understood; 
the  command  of  execution  should  be  given  at  the  instant  the  movement 
is  to  commence.  The  tone  of  command  is  animated,  distinct,,  and  of  a 
loudness  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction.  Each 
preparatory  command  is  enunciated  distinctly  and  pronounced  in  an 
ascending  tone  of  voice,  but  always  in  such  a  manner  that  the  command 
of  execution  may  be  more  energetic  and  elevated. 

The  command  of  execution  is  firm  in  tone  and  brief.  Indifference  in 
giving  commands  must  be  avoided,  as  it  leads  to  laxity  in  execution. 
Commands  should  be  given  with  spirit  at  all  times. 
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Attention. — At  the  command  attention,  all  pupils  take  the  position  of 
proper  standing. 

Rests. — At  the  command  at  rest,  each  pupil  keeps  one  foot  in  place  and 
preserves  silence,  but  not  immobility.  The  most  restful  position  is  secured 
by  separating  the  heels  and  slightly  relaxing  the  muscles  of  legs  and  back. 
In  no  instance  must  there  be  standing  with  the  weight  on  one  leg.  Al- 
ways carry  the  weight  of  the  body  so  that  it  hangs  equally  on  both  legs. 

Dismiss. —  The  class  being  at  attention,  the  command  "dismiss"  is 
given. 

Eyes  Right  or  Left. 
Commands. —  1.  Eyes.    2.  Right  (left).    3.  Front. 

At  the  command  "right,"  turn  the  head  to  the  right,  so  as  to  bring  the 
left  eye  in  a  line  about  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  body, 
eyes  fixed  on  the  line  of  eyes  of  the  children  in,  or  supposed  to  be  in,  the 
same  rank. 

At  the  command  "front,"  turn  the  head  and  eyes  to  front.  Eyes  "left," 
turn  the  head  to  left,  etc. 

Facings. 

The  facing  should  be  done  by  counts  until  the  pupils  learn  the  move- 
ments, then  the  counts  suspended. 

1.  Right  (left).  2.  Face.  At  the  command  "face,"  raise  slightly 
the  left  heel  and  right  toe,  face  to  the  right,  turning  on  the  right  heel, 
assisted  by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  ball  of  the  left  foot;  place  the  left  foot  by 
the  side  of  the  right. 

Left  face  is  executed  on  the  left  heel. 

1.  About.    2.  Face. 

Raise  slightly  the  left  heel  and  right  toe,  face  to  the  rear,  turning  to 
the  right  on  the  right  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  left  foot;  replace  the  left 
foot  by  the  side  of  the  right.  Do  not  emphasize  the  two  parts  of  these  fac- 
ings after  each  has  been  well  learned. 

To  Revoke  Commands. 
To  revoke  a  preparatory  command,  or  bring  attention,  to  begin  a  new 
movement  improperly  begun,  the  command  "as  you  were"  is  given,  at 
which  the  movement  ceases  and  the  former  position  is  resumed. 
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RECESSES  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Recesses:  20  minutes  continuous  each  forenoon  for  all  grades;  20 
minutes  each  afternoon  for  the  first  three  grades.  (See  Regulations,  Section 
206,  Paragraphs  2,  3.) 

Physical  Training:  12  minutes  a  day  for  the  first  grade,  18  minutes 
a  day  for  the  second  and  third  grades,  16  minutes  a  day  for  the  remaining 
grades. 

Note  4. — All  recess  periods  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air,  weather 
permitting.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  an  open  air  recess  in 
inclement  weather,  but  must  pass  out  of  the  class-room  in  order  that 
it  may  be  thoroughly  aired.  The  time  occupied  by  pupils  in  passing 
from  and  re-entering  buildings  shall  be  included  in  the  recess  period. 

The  time  set  apart  for  physical  training  must  be  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  time  devoted  in  each  session  to  recess. 

Recess  periods  and  periods  devoted  to  physical  training  should  be  so 
placed  in  the  daily  program  as  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  recreation 
and  relief  from  mental  strain.  All  periods  for  recess  and  for  physical 
training  should  include  thorough  ventilation  of  class-rooms. 
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EEGULAE  GRADE  EXEECISES. 


Grade  I. —  October. 

60  Minutes  per  Week. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Head  bending  to  left  and  right. 
Arm  raising  sideways. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Hips  firm. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Sitting  quietly. 

Plays. 
1.    Wind  Storm. 

(a)  Fluttering  Leaves.    (Teacher  may  lead,  children  imitate.) 

Children  raise  arms  up  and  down,  moving  fingers  quickly  to 
represent  leaves. 

(b)  Wind. 

Children  run  a  few  steps  forward,  then  turn  and  run  a  few  steps 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  children  run,  trees  swTay  from 
side  to  side  in  the  wind.  The  arms  are  raised  to  right  and  left 
side  alternately,  for  branches  of  trees,  and  step  to  the  side  as 
they  sway,  crossing  one  foot  over  the  other. 

(c)  Whirling  Leaves. 

Children  turn  and  whirl  lightly  about,  then  turn  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

(d)  Raindrops. 

Children  stoop  and  tap  on  floor  with  the  fingers. 
Repeat  the  Wind  and  Fluttering  Leaves. 
After  the  storm  all  march  home. 

2.    Animal  Imitation. 
Children  form  circle  around  room  outside  of  desks. 
(In  single  file.) 

(a)  Elephant  Blowing  Air. 

Children  march  slowly  around  the  room,  taking  deep  breaths.  Blow 
out  hard. 

(b)  Elephant  Trunk  Swaying. 

Children  bend  trunks  forward,  and  let  the  arms  hang  down  to  form 
the  trunk,  backs  of  hands  to  front. 
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(c)    Squirrel  Climbing  a  Tree. 

With  arms  bent  half  sideways  and  palms  forward,  close  and  open 
the  hands  quickly  as  if  climbing. 
Squirrel  looking  down  to  ground. 
Twisting  and  bending  his  head,  etc. 

Games. 

1.  Cat  and  Rat. 

Children  join  hands  in  a  circle.  (At  the  front  of  room.)  One  is  chosen 
''cat"  and  another  "rat. "  The  cat  tries  to  catch  the  rat;  players  help  the 
rat  and  hinder  the  cat  by  raising  and  lowering  the  anns,  and  by  not  allow- 
ing the  cat  to  break  the  ring  of  hands.  Choose  different  cats,  and  later  play 
having  more  than  one  cat. 

During  first  part  of  year  cat  may  chase  rat  without  hindrance. 

2.  /  Say  Stoop. 

Teacher  says  to  class,  "  I  say  stoop."  Upon  the  word  stoop,  the  teacher 
and  children  stoop  and  immediately  rise.  The  words  and  motion  are 
repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  teacher  says,  "I  say  stand,"  upon 
which  the  teacher  stoops.  The  children  who  stoop  on  the  word  "stand" 
are  caught,  and  sit. 

3.  Circle  Tag. 

Children  join  hands  in  a  circle  in  the  front  ot  the  room.  One  child  is  "  it." 
He  may  choose  any  movement,  such  as  arm  raising  sideways,  hands  on 
hips,  hopping  on  one  foot,  etc.  "It"  tags  some  player  in  the  circle.  The 
one  tagged  tries  to  tag  back  before  "it"  can  get  around  the  circle  to  the 
place  where  the  one  tagged  stood.  If  "it"  is  not  tagged  before  getting  to 
the  place  the  one  tagged  becomes  "it"  and  chooses  a  new  exercise.  The 
one  tagged  must  do  the  same  movement  as  "it." 

Grade  I. —  November. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Arm  flinging  forward. 
Head  twisting  left  and  right. 
Feet  opening  and  closing. 
Trunk  bending  left  and  right. 
Jumping. 
Breathing. 

Plays. 

(Class  may  stand  at  places  between  desks.) 
1.    Snow  Play. 

The  children  look  at  the  gray  clouds  overhead  to  see  if  it  is  going  to 
snow.    When  the  storm  begins,  they  imitate  the  fall  of  the  flakes.  They 
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kneel  to  pick  up  the  snow,  which  they  make  into  hard  balls  and  throw 
far  away.   When  cold,  they  jump  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  rub  their 
hands  briskly  together  to  warm  them.    Then  they  amuse  themselves  by 
watching  their  breath  freeze  in  the  frosty  air. 
Class  sitting. 

(a)  Looking  at  Clouds.    (Head  backward  bend.) 

Clasp  hands  on  the  desk,  raise  chest  high,  and  bend  the  head  back- 
ward. 

The  head  should  fall  back  with  chin  relaxed;  as  the  head  is  raised 
the  chin  is  drawn  in. 
Class  stand. 

(b)  Snowballing.    (Knee  bending  and  arm  flinging.) 

Bend  the  knees  and  pretend  to  pick  up  snow.  Rise  and  press  the 
snow  into  a  ball.  Raise  right  arm  to  position  for  throwing,  then 
throw  with  force. 

Repeat  the  knee  bending,  and  throw  with  left  arm. 

(c)  Striking  Feet  Together.    (Feet  close  and  open.) 

Balance  the  body  slightly  upon  the  heels;  strike  feet  together 
to  warm  them.  Repeat. 

(d)  Feet  Are  Still  Cold.    (Running  in  place.) 

Place  hands  upon  hips  as  if  putting  them  in  pockets  to  get  warm. 
Run  on  toes.  Teacher  may  say  "  feet  are  warm,"  when  the  class 
will  stop. 

(e.)    Watching  Breath.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Take  a  deep  breath  through  the  nose.  Exhale  slowly  through  the 
mouth,  as  when  watching  the  breath  on  a  frosty  morning. 

2.    Jack  Frost. 

Teacher,  in  the  character  of  Jack  Frost,  makes  a  motion  with  her  wand, 
pretending  to  touch  the  right  hands  of  the  childrea  in  the  first  row  at  the 
left.   They  turn  to  the  second  row  and  say,  "  Jack  Frost  came  this  way." 

The  second  row  asks,  "What  did  he  do?"  The  first  row  replies,  "He 
nipped  my  right  hand,  Oh!"  and  immediately  each  child  in  the  row 
begins  to  shake  his  right  hand  vigo  rously.  The  second  row  being  touched 
turns  to  the  third  row,  and  the  conversation  is  repeated.  The  play  is  con- 
tinued until  everyone  is  shaking  his  right  hand.  Then  Jack  Frost  nips  the 
left  hands,  and  the  play  goes  on  until  all  the  children  are  shaking  both 
hands.  Finally  the  teacher  asks,  "Has  Jack  Frost  bitten  you  enough?" 
The  children  nod  assent,  and  immediately  drop  the  hands. 

3.    Follow  My  Leader. 
The  teacher  may  choose  any  exercise.    Let  one  of  the  children  act  as  a 
leader  and  all  the  class  do  the  same  exercise.   Example :  Arm  flinging  for- 
ward, knee  bending,  walking  on  the  toes,  taking  deep  breaths.  (Class 
should  take  at  least  two  deep  breathing  movements  during  exercises.) 
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4.    Military  Imitations. 

(a)  Marching. 

Children  march  around  the  room  in  a  good  straight  position. 

(b)  Soldier  Hats. 

Hands  placed  on  heads  with  fingers  meeting  and  pointing  upward. 

(c)  Beating  Drums. 

Raise  hands  up  and  bring  them  down  forcibly  as  if  beating  drums. 

(d)  Trumpets. 

One  arm  raised  forward,  the  other  hand  placed  at  the  mouth  as 
if  tooting  trumpets.    Children  may  change  hands. 

(e)  Guns. 

Command,  "Charge!"    Children  run  in  line  carrying  guns.  Com- 
mand, "  Arm! "  Children  kneel  on  one  knee  and  take  aim.  Com- 
mand, "Fire!"   Children  say,  "Bang!"  then  rise  and  march. 
(/)    High-spirited  Horses.  (Breathing.) 

Children  take  deep  breaths  and  blow  out  strongly  through  the 
mouth. 

Games. 
1.    Squirrel  Game. 
Children  blind  their  eyes,  with  heads  on  their  desks,  and  with  one  hand 
open  on  the  desk  to  receive  a  nut  which  one  child,  the  squirrel,  drops  into 
it.   The  child  receiving  the  nut  tries  to  catch  the  squirrel  before  he  reaches 
his  own  seat. 

2.  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  teacher  or  pupil  chosen  as  story-teller  stands  in  the  front  of  the 
room  and  names  each  player  after  something  that  may  be  eaten  at  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Then  he  tells  a  story  about  Thanksgiving  Day, 
while  the  players  stand  in  the  aisles.  When  any  player  hears  his  name 
mentioned  he  must  turn  once  in  his  place.  For  instance,  if  the  story- 
teller says,  "The  large  turkey  was  put  into  the  oven."  those  who  are  named 
"turkey"  must  turn  round.  When  the  words  "Thanksgiving  dinner" 
are  used  all  the  players  must  turn.  Anyone  who  fails  to  turn  at  the  right 
time  steps  out  to  one  side,  but  if  he  wishes  may  continue  to  take  part  in 
the  game. 

3.    Cat  and  Rat. 
(See  lesson  for  October.) 

Grade  I. —  December. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Foot  placing. 
Head  backward  bend. 
Arm  stretching  upward  or  forward.  > 
Head  raising. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Running  on  toes. 
Breathing  exercise. 
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Plays. 
1.    Christmas  Play. 

It  is  Christmas  morning  and  the  children  waken  early  with  much  stretching 
and  yawning.  They  are  so  sleepy  that  they  try  four  times  before  they 
are  wide  awake.  After  washing  their  faces  and  hands  they  hasten  to  look 
at  their  gifts  brought  by  Santa  Claus.  First  is  found  a  toy  elephant 
gravely  nodding  its  head,  and  they  have  great  fun  imitating  it. 

A  new  drum  pleases  both  boys  and  gMs,  who  clap  their  hands  in  time 
to  its  beating. 

The  girls'  jointed  dolls,  which  bend  forward  so  oddly,  are  mimicked  next, 
and  at  last  they  end  their  sport  by  leaping  like  the  funny  jumping-jack, 
and  blow  out  candle. 

(a)  Stretching  and  Yawning.    (Arms  upward  stretch.) 

The  children  rest  arms  and  heads  on  desk  as  if  sleeping.  Then 
raise  their  heads  and  stretch,  with  much  yawning,  as  when 
waking  in  the  morning.  Finally  stretch  their  legs  and  whole 
body,  taking  deep  breaths. 

(Class  Stands.) 

(b)  Looking  up  the  Chimney.    (Head  bending  left  and  right.) 

The  children  bend  their  heads  to  the  left  and  the  right  as  if  looking 
up  the  chimney  to  see  if  Santa  Claus  is  coming. 

(c)  Hand  Clapping.    (Arm  raising  forward.) 

They  raise  their  arms  level  with  the  shoulder  and  children  clap 
their  hands. 

(d)  Beating  Drum.    (Arm  raising.) 

They  raise  their  arms  forward,  bent  at  the  elbows  as  if  beating  a 
drum.    Make  the  downward  movement  forcible. 

(e)  Jointed  Doll.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Place  hands  on  hips.    Bend  forward  at  the  hips,  keeping  the 
knees  straight,  chest  up,  head  erect  and  back  straight.  Raise 
trunk  to  erect  position. 
(/)    Jumping-jack.    (Jumping  and  arm  flinging.) 

Jump  lightly,  flinging  legs  sideways  and  arms  to  shoulder  height. 
Landing  on  balls  of  feet. 
(g)    Blowing  out  Candle.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

After  looking  at  gifts,  the  children  blow  out  candles  and  go  to 
sleep  again.    Take  in  deep  breaths  and  blow  out  hard. 

2.    Snow  Play. 

(a)  Walking  in  Snow.    (Knee  bending  upward.) 

Children  raise  the  knees  high  trying  to  lift  the  feet  out  of  the  snow 
at  each  step. 

(b)  Shoveling  Snow.    (Trunk  bending  and  twisting.) 

Children  bend  the  trunk  slightly  forward  from  the  hips,  right 
hand  near  right  knee;  left  hand  near  left  thigh.    They  imitate 
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movements  of  shovelling  snow,  throwing  it  to  right  side  and 
straightening  the  trunk.  Repeat  three  or  four  times.  Change 
to  left  side. 

(c)  Putting  Sled. 

With  the  arms  straight  and  carried  well  back,  the  children  imitate 
drawing  a  sled. 

(d)  Skating.    (Balance  steps.) 

Take  long,  sliding  steps. 

(e)  Arm  Slapping. 

Raise  arms  to  level  of  shoulders.    Swing  them  vigorously  across 
the  chest  and  opposite  shoulder,  returning  to  first  position. 
(/)    Warming  the  Hands.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Raise  the  hands  partially  closed.    Take  a  deep  breath  and  blow 
into  them  as  if  to  warm  them. 

3.  FoIIovj  my  Leader. 
The  teacher  may  suggest  many  little  movements  for  the  children  to 
imitate,  such  as  standing  with  feet  apart,  jumping  to  the  stride  standing 
position,  jumping  and  touching  high  mark  on  the  blackboard,  stooping 
forward  trying  to  touch  the  floor  with  finger  tips  while  keeping  the  knees 
straight,  blowing  feathers.    (Take  deep  breaths  and  blow  hard.) 

Games. 
1.    Drop  the  Bean  Bag. 
Children  form  a  circle,  one  is  chosen  to  be  "it,"  the  one  "it"  takes  a  bean 
bag,  runs  around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  drops  the  bean  bag  upon 
the  floor  directly  behind  one  of  the  players.    This  player  picks  up  the  bean 
bag  and  tries  to  tag  "it"  before  he  can  reach  the  vacant  place  in  the  circle. 

2.    Hand  Tag. 

Arrange  the  class  in  a  circle  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  seats.  All  pupils 
raise  their  hands  forward,  palms  up.  As  soon  as  the  tagger  tries  to  slap 
a  hand  it  should  suddenly  be  lowered.  Play  the  game  so  that  he  who  is 
tagged  takes  the  place  of  the  tagger. 

3.    Variations  for  ilHand  Tag." 
This  game  may  be  varied  by  holding  the  hand   in  different  positions, 
as  overhead,  sideways  or  downwards. 

Grade  I. —  January. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Knee  bending  upward. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Chest  raising. 
Breathing. 

Marching  around  room. 

Heel  raising. 

Trunk  bending  forward. 
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Plays. 

1.  Industrial  Imitations. 

(a)  Carpenter  Driving  Nails. 

Children  raise  right  arm  and  strike  downward  forcibly.    Do  the 
same  with  left  arm. 

(b)  Breathing  Exercise. 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  blow  away  the  sawdust  on  the  board. 

(c)  Sawing  with  Cross-cut  Saw.    (Trunk  twisting.) 

Hold  hands  close  together,  one  upon  the  other,  extend  the  arms 
forward,  then  pull  them  back  hard  to  the  side.  Repeat  to  the 
opposite  side. 

(d)  Ditch  Digger.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Pickaxe. 

Arms  together,  raise  overhead,  bend  body  forward,  as  picking 
earth. 

(e)  Ice  Man  Getting  Ice.    (Bending  forward,  knee  bending.) 

Bend  forward  and  hold  hands  as  if  grasping  a  cake  of  ice,  putting 
it  upon  wagon. 
(/)    Warming  Feet. 

Jump  on  either  foot  (ball  of  foot),  lifting  knee  high. 
(g)    Breathing  Exercise. 

Take  in  deep  breath  and  exhale,  watching  the  breath  in  a  frosty  air. 

2.  Birds  Learning  to  Fly, 
Flying  Motion.    (Arm  raising  sideways.) 

Raise  and  lower  arms  at  the  sides,  keeping  them  extended. 
(Knuckles  up.) 

Looking  up  at  Sky.    (Head  turning  and  bending  backward.) 
While  turning  the  head  to  the  right  bend  it  backward,  as  if  looking 
up.    Turn  alternately,  from  right  to  left. 
Hopping  on  One  Foot.  (Jumping.) 

Hand  on  hips.    (Hips  firm.)    Raise  the  right  foot  backward  and 
hop  lightly  from  three  to  four  times  on  the  ball  of  the  left  foot. 
Repeat  hopping  on  right  foot. 
Flying. 

Running  on  toes,  with  arm  raised  sideways,  run  lightly  on  the  toes 
around  the  room  and  up  to  places.    Let  one  now  take  the  exercise 
and  the  others  may  follow  in  quick  succession. 
Raising  Wings.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Place  the  hands  upon  the  back  of  the  head  (as  in  head  firm), 
breathe  in  and  breathe  out.    Return  to  position. 

3.    11 1  Put  My  Right  Band  In.}' 
Children  standing  in  a  circle  may  sing  when  taking  the  exercises  in 
this  play.    The  play  begins  with  hands  first;  as,  "I  put  my  right  hand  in, 
and  I  put  my  right  hand  out.    I  give  my  hand  a  shake!  shake!  shake!  and 


(a) 
(6) 

w 

(d) 

(e) 
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I  turn  myself  about."  Same  with  the  left  hand,  then  both  hands. 
The  same  with  each  foot  and  then  with  both  feet,  in  executing  move- 
ments with  feet,  children  advance  one  step  with  left  foot  towards  center, 
then  turn  about  (half  turn).  Advance  one  step  with  left  foot,  after  which 
they  shake  foot  vigorously  and  turn  about  (full  turn)  by  hopping  around 
on  toes.  Repeat  with  right  foot.  In  doing  this  movement  with  both  feet 
children  jump  in  toward  center  and  in  same  manner  jump  out.  They  try 
to  shake  both  feet  and  then  turn  about,  hopping  about  on  toes. 

Games. 
1.  Bean  Bag  Game. 
Children  form  two  lines,  facing  each  other.  They  pass  the  bean  bag 
down  the  line  and  back.  (Toss  underhand,  throw  overhead.)  Toss  the 
bag  with  right  hand,  then  with  the  left.  Throw  with  the  right,  then  the 
left.  Throw  with  both  hands  from  over  the  head.  Toss  with  both 
hands  from  between  the  feet. 

2.  Skipping  Tag. 
Arrange  the  class  in  a  half  circle  in  front  of  the  seats.  One  of  the  class, 
skipping  along  the  front  of  the  circle,  tags  a  comrade.  The  one  tagged 
skips  after  the  tagger  trying  to  catch  him.  The  latter  skips  around  the 
outside  of  the  room  (where  the  aisles  are  usually  wide)  so  that  no  one  can 
stumble  until  he  reaches  his  place.  If  caught  he  must  tag  another  comrade. 
If  he  is  not  caught,  the  second  pupil  continues  the  game  as  at  first.  Insist 
on  skipping  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.   Arm  movements  may  also  be  added. 

3.    Hands  Up. 

For  explanation,  see  December  lesson.  Variations  of  this  game  may  be 
made  by  using  different  positions  of  the  feet,  as,  feet  sideways  place,  or 
one  foot  forward  place,  etc. 

Grade  I. —  February. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Deep  breathing. 
Three  steps  forward. 
Spring  jump. 
Hips  firm. 
Marching  in  place. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Arm  flinging  sideways. 
Trunk  bending  forward 
Trunk  twisting. 
Knee  bending. 
Trunk  sideways  bending. 
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Plays. 
1.    Industrial  Imitations. 

(a)  Engineer  Testing  Engine  Wheel.    (Head  twisting  and  trunk  bending.) 

Taking  an  imaginary  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  hammer  in  the  other, 
strike  wheels  with  hammer  to  test  them,  and  stoop  forward  to 
see  the  parts.  The  head  may  be  turned  to  the  left  and  right 
from  this  position. 

(b)  Engineer  Blowing  Out  Torch. 

Take  deep  breaths  and  blow  hard. 

(c)  Engineer  Climbing  into  Cab. 

Raise  hands  high  over  the  head  as  if  grasping  the  handles.  Raise 
left  knee  high,  and  then  the  right,  as  if  climbing  into  the  cab. 

(d)  Conductor  Signaling.    (Arm  raising  sideways.) 

With  arms  at  shoulder  height,  make  movements  as  "if  signaling  to 
engineer. 

(e)  Engineer  Opening  Throttle. 

With  arms  at  shoulder  level  and  palms  down,  children  make  a 
forcible  movment,  as  if  pulling  lever. 
(/)    Engine  Starting.  , 

Take  short,  quick  breaths,  and  blow  out  forcibly,  imitating  an 
engine  starting. 
(g)    Porter  Cleaning. 

Roll  up  rugs  and  hang  them  on  the  line;  sweep  the  floor;  wash  the 
windows;  beat  the  rugs  hanging  on  the  line.  Take  the  rugs  down, 
carry  them  in,  and  place  them  on  the  floor. 

2.    Trees  in  a  Storm, 
(a)    Wind  Blowing.    (Respiratory  exercise.) 

Children  take  deep  breaths,  and  may  whistle  in  exhaling.  Inhale 
through  the  nose,  exhale  through  the  mouth,  in  this  exercise. 
(6)    Swaying  of  Tops  of  Trees. 

Bend  the  head  gently  from  left  to  right  side,  and  up  straight. 

(c)  Limbs  Rise  and  Fall. 

The  arms  raise  to  shoulder  height  and  sink  to  the  sides  again. 

(d)  Wind  Blowing  Stronger.    (Hips  firm.) 

The  limbs  break  and  hang  down  beside  the  trunk  of  the  trees. 

(e)  Tops  of  Trees  Change  Direction. 

Bend  the  trunk  forward  and  backward.   Keeping  the  hands  upon 
the  hips,  the  trunks  are  bent  forward,  then  raised  and  hands 
returned  to  position. 
(/)     Wind  Subsiding.  (Respiratory.) 

Breathe  in  and  out. 
(g)    Wind  Ceasing  to  Blow. 
Children  sit  quietly. 
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3.    Rhythmic  Exercises. 

(a)  Hand  Clapping. 

March  around  the  room  in  single  line,  singing  while  marching 
(waltz  or  polka  music),  and  clap  the  hands. 

(b)  Breathing. 

Take  deep  breaths  during  the  exercise. 

(c)  Beating  Time  with  Foot. 

Place  the  hands  upon  the  hips  (hip  firm),  touch  the  floor  three 
times  with  the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  then  with  the  right  foot. 

Games. 
1.    Cat  and  Rat. 
(See  October,  Lesson  1.) 

2.    Passing  Bean  Bag. 

Form  a  circle  and  pass  the  bag  to  each  one  in  the  circle.  Raising  the 
arms  to  shoulder  height,  pass  the  bag  once  around.  The  arms  may  be 
lowered  after  receiving  the  bag.  Raising  the  arms  to  a  natural  position 
over  the  head,  pass  the  bag  once  around. 

For  variation  the  knees  may  be  bent  to  receive  the  bag,  and  straightened 
after  bag  has  been  passed. 

3.  Squat  Tag. 

Form  a  circle.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "  it."  Anyone  not  in  the 
squatting  position  may  be  tagged.    The  one  tagged  becomes  "it." 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  choosing  other  positions,  as  standing  on 
one  foot,  raising  both  arms  to*  vertical  position  over  head,  or  bending  the 
body  forward,  etc. 

4.  Blind  Man. 

One  child,  with  eyes  tightly  closed ,  stands  in  the  center  of  circle.  The 
circle  of  children  skips  around  three  times,  and  stops.  The  teacher  indi- 
cates children  who  are  to  say  to  the  one  in  the  center,  "Good  Morning" 
(or  afternoon),  "John."  The  latter  tries  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the  one 
speaking. 

A  child  may  be  blind  man  until  he  fails  to  recognize  a  voice. 

Grade  I. — March. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Knee  bending. 
Arm  swimming. 
Trunk  swaying. 
Hips  firm. 
Arm  upward  bend. 
Arms  forward  raise. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Foot  placing  forward. 
Trunk  twisting. 

Arms  extending  upward.  (Breathing.) 
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Plays. 
1.    Play  Movements, 
(a)    Swing.    (Heel  raising.) 

Children  in  a  circle,  with  hands  joined,  run  forward  lightly  three 
steps.    Run  backward  lightly  three  steps.    Children  rise  on  toes 
and  grow  tall  at  the  end  of  forward  and  backward  steps. 
(6)    March  Wind  Whistling. 

Inhale  deeply;  exhale  with  a  whistle. 

(c)  Jumping  Rope.    (Arm  exercise,  leg  exercise.) 

1.  In  place,  swing  arms  as  if  holding  rope  without  advancing. 

2.  Advance  as  if  going  over  the  rope  at  each  step.    Change  feet 

occasionally. 

(d)  Boat  Rolling  on  the  Water.    (Trunk  bending  sideways.) 

With  hands  on  the  hips  (hips  firm),  children  march  around  room 
in  a  circle  (slow  march),  taking  three  steps  forward,  beginning 
with  the  left  foot.  Bend  the  trunk  to  the  left  side,  raise.  Repeat 
with  the  right  foot.  In  taking  the  steps  forward  the  heels  are 
not  to  be  brought  together. 

(e)  Frog  Swimming  Aci'oss  Pond.     (Knee  bending,  arm  flinging.) 

Bend  the  knees  to  sitting  position,  then  stretch  knees,  and 
immediately  follow  this  part  of  the  movement  with  the  movement 
of  the  arms.  Raising  the  hands  to  the  chest,  elbows  level  with 
the  shoulders,  extend  the  arms  forward  and  fling  forcibly  to  the 
side. 

(/)    Rocking- Horse.    (Trunk  bending  forward). 

With  hands  on  hips,  children  sway  trunk  forward  and  slightly 
backward.  In  the  backward  movement,  the  head  should  start 
first,  chest  being  high  and  rounded. 

(g)  Deep  Breathing. 

The  horse  is  out  of  breath,  so  children  take  deep  breathing  exer- 
cises, imitating  horse  after  running. 

(h)  Dancing  Jig.    (Spring  jumping.) 

Place  the  hands  upon  the  hips,  leaping  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
lifting  knee  high.    Hop  twice  on  the  ball  of  each  foot. 

%  2.    Follow  My  Leader. 
Form  a  circle  around  the  room,  all  facing  in  same  direction  (single  file).  . 
One  pupil  may  be  chosen  to  lead  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher. 

Walking  on  Toes. —  March  around  the  room  once  on  tiptoes. 

Marching  Between  Desks. —  Class  in  same  order,  march  up  and  down 
aisles  (serpentine  order).  Finish  this  movement  with  class  in  single  file 
around  outside  of  room. 

Blowing  Feather.  (Deep  breathing  exercise.) —  Take  deep  breath, 
blowing  imaginary  feather  in  the  air. 

Hopping. —  On  either  foot. —  (Tiptoes.) 
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Leg  Raising. — (1)  Take  one  step  forward;  bring  feet  together.  (2)  Raise 
left  leg  forward.  (3)  Replace.  (4)  Repeat  with  right  leg.  (Keep  trunk 
straight.) 

Jumping  High. —  Try  to  touch  with  one  hand  an  imaginary  book  held 
over  head.    Change  hands. 
Other  activities  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

Games. 

1.  I  Say  Stoop. 
(See  October,  Lesson  2.) 

2.  Eraser  Relay. 

The  pupils  are  in  their  seats,  with  an  equal  number  in  each  row.  Place 
an  eraser  (or  a  bean  bag)  on  the  first  desk  of  each  row.  Upon  the  com- 
mand, the  first  one  in  each  row  picks  up  the  eraser  and  quickly  passes  it 
to  the  one  behind  him.  He  passes  it  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  No  one  must 
be  skipped.  The  last  one  in  the  row  touches  the  wall  (or  desk)  behind  him 
and  quickly  passes  the  eraser  to  the  pupil  in  front  of  him.  When  the  eraser 
again  reaches  the  front  desk  the  pupil  sitting  there  raises  his  hand,  so  that 
all  may  see  which  is  the  winning  row. 

3.  Herr  Slap  Jack. 
One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it,"  and  the  other  players  form  a  circle. 
"It"  runs  outside  the  circle,  taps  someone  on  the  back,  and  continues  to 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The  one  who  has  been  touched  im- 
mediately runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  two  meet,  each 
makes  a  deep  courtesy,  and  passing  each  other,  tries  to  gain  the  vacant 
place  in  the  circle.  The  one  who  reaches  the  place  first  remains  there, 
and  the  other  is  "it.' '  In  making  the  courtesy,  the  heels  must  be  brought 
together.  Gymnastic  movements  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  courtesy. 
Then  players  may  shake  hands  three  times,  clapping  hands  each  time 
between,  or  they  may  do  anything  else  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
may  suggest. 

With  very  little  children  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  game  as  simple  as 
possible,  omitting  the  bow,  and  having  them  merely  pass  each  other  to 
the  right. 

Grade  I. —  April. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Trunk  bending  forward 
Breathing  exercise. 
Head  backward  bend. 
Arm  stretching  upward. 
Heel  raising. 
Knee  bending. 
Hopping  on  one  foot, 
Deep  breathing. 
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Plays. 
1.    Farmer  Sowing  Seed. 
Children  march  in  a  circle,  scattering  seeds  with  the  right  hand  from  the 
bag  which  they  hold  in  the  left.    Change  hands,  and  sow  with  the  left, 
carrying  bag  in  right  hand. 

2.  Churning. 

Each  child  pretends  to  grasp  the  handle  of  a  churn  with  both  hands. 
He  moves  the  handle  up  and  down  m  front  of  him. 

3.    Coming  of  the  Birds. 

(a)    Robin  Chirping. 

Children  take  a  deep  breath,  and  as  they  exhale  they  imitate  the 
robin  chirping. 
(6)    Robin  Flying  to  the  Ground. 

With  arms  extended  to  the  sides,  children  run  around  the  room 
lightly  on  the  toes  once,  imitating  the  robin  flying. 

(c)  Robin  Feeding. 

With  stiff  knees,  bend  the  trunk  forward,  bend  quickly  as  if  pick- 
ing a  worm  from  the  ground. 

(d)  Robin  Hopping  for  Straws. 

With  hands  on  hips,  take  three  hops  forward  from  both  feet;  turn, 
and  take  three  hops  back  to  place,  turning  the  head  to  left  and 
right. 

(e)  Breathing  Exercise. 

Any  bird  familiar  to  the  children  may  be  used. 

4.  Marches. 
Class  marches  around  room  in  single  file. 
Marching  of  the  soldiers,  straight  and  strong. 

Marching  of  the  tall  men,  lean  and  strong.  (Walking  erect.)  Hands 
stretched  high  over  heads,  and  steps  taken  on  tiptoe. 

March  of  the  short  men,  with  knees  bent  in  squatting  position.  Hands 
at  sides. 

(a)    Blind  Man's  March. 

Each  child  places  hands  on  shoulders  of  one  in  front. 
(6)    Lame  Chicken  March. 

All  hop  on  one  foot, 
(c)    March  of  the  Band. 

(Respiratory.)  Take  deep  breaths  (as  blowing  in  instruments), 
and  blow  hard. 

Games. 
1.    Hand  Tag. 
(See  December  Lesson.) 


2.  Herr  Slap  Jack. 
(See  March  Lesson.) 
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3.    Gymnastic  Game. 
Class  stands.    One  pupil  is  chosen  to  be  "it."    He  gives  simple  com- 
mands, such  as  knees  bend,  arms  sideways  raise,  trunk  forward  bend, 
jump  *in  place,  or  jump  forward,   acting  under   the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  etc. 

4.    Give  Breathing  Exercises. 
5.  Minuet. 

Take  three  walking  steps  forward  (1-r-l),  face  partner  and  bow.  (Girls 
may  hold  out  skirt,  boys  bow  with  feet  together.) 

Grade  I. —  May. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Arm  raising. 
Heel  raising. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Knee  bending. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Feet  and  leg  exercises. 

Plays. 
] .    Follow  My  Leader. 
(See  lesson  for  December.) 

2.    Heel  and  Toe  Polka. 
Polka  Music. 

Executed  in  single  file,  or  in  twos,  with  inside  hands  joined,  outside 
hand  placed  on  the  hip.  It  is  better,  however,  with  small  children  not  to 
insist  on  form;  their  hands  should  swing,  that  as  many  of  their  muscles  as 
possible  may  be  exercised. 

Method  of  Development. —  Children  in  a  circle,  clap  in  time  with  the 
music,  "  one,  two,  three,"  etc.  Then  stamp  lightly  with  the  right  foot 
to  same  counting;  then  with  the  left  foot;  next,  stamp,  alternating  the 
feet;  gradually  lead  to  do  this  on  the  toes  with  a  light  springing  motion; 
then  advance  in  line  around  the  circle,  running  the  three  steps,  then  stop- 
ping. You  will  find  it  very  hard  at  first  for  the  children  to  take  but  the 
three  steps;  having  them  count  aloud  will  help.  Teach  them  to  be  still  on 
"  three." 

To  develop  the  "  heel  and  toe "  part,  have  children  in  circle  put  right 
foot  inside  the  circle,  change  to  the  left,  then  alternate,  waiting  for  the 
children  to  change  feet.  Later,  take  "  heel,  toe,  and  one,  two,  three," 
just  with  the  right  foot,  and  stop;  same  with  the  left;  finally  work  with 
taking  the  step  continuously  around  the  room. 
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3.  Farmer. 

(a)  Mowing.    (Trunk  twisting,  arm  flinging.) 

Pupils  standing  between  desks  carry  the  arms  to  right  side,  and 
turn  the  trunk  towards  the  right  side.  Then  make  a  strong 
sweeping  movement  of  the  arms  towards  the  left  side  (laying 
the  hay  in  swaths).  Repeat. 

(b)  Making  Hay. 

Take  fork  in  two  hands,  pretending  to  shake  up  the  hay. 

(c)  Pitching  Hay.    (Trunk  bending  forward  and  heel  raising.) 

Stoop  forward,  taking  a  fork  full  of  hay,  and  pitch  onto  wagon; 
raise  arms  overhead  as  high  as  possible,  and  then  stand  on  toes, 
to  get  hay  on  the  wagon  that  is  nearly  loaded. 

(d)  Deep  Breathing. 

Alter  loading  hay,  farmer  is  tired,  and  so  takes  deep  breaths. 

(e)  Windmill  Working.    (Arm  swinging,  etc.) 

Raising  right  arm  to  level  with  the  shoulder  height,  then  start  a 
circular  movement,  arm  passing  down  in  front  of  the  body,  to 
the  left,  and  up  over  the  head,  and  back  to  shoulder  height. 
Repeat  with  left  arm. 
(/)    Pumping  Water.    (Knee  bending.) 

To  represent  mill  pumping  water,  children  alternately  bend  and 
stretch  the  knees. 
(g)    Water  Flowing.    (Deep  breathing.) 

To  imitate  water  flowing  into  tank,  take  a  deep  breath  and  blow 
out  forcibly  through  the  mouth,  making  a  hissing  noise. 

4.    A  Walk  in  the  Orchard. 
Children  form  a  circle.   They  walk  around  the  room,  enter  the  orchard 
and  begin  to  smell  the  blossoms, 
(a)    Smelling  Blossoms.    (Deep  breathing.) 

Breathe  in  deeply  and  exhale  through  the  nose. 
(6)    Looking  up  at  Blossoms.    (Head  backward  bend.) 

(c)  Picking  Blossoms.    (Arms  upward  stretch.) 

Stretch  the  right  arm  upward,  raise  the  heels  and  stand  on  toes. 

Repeat  with  the  left  arm,  raising  the  heels. 
Children  going  home  stop  to  pick  dandelions. 

(d)  Picking  Dandelions.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

With  knees  straight,  bend  forward  to  pick  dandelions.  Return 
to  erect  position. 

(e)  Walking  Home. 

Take  long  steps. 
)    Smelling  Blossoms. 

Hold  hand  up  to  nose  as  if  smelling  of  blossoms.  Take  deep  breaths 
and  exhale  slowly. 
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Games. 

1.    Squirrel  Game. 
(See  lesson  for  November,  1.) 
Children  blind  their  eyes  with  heads  on  their  desks  and  with  one  hand 
open  on  the  desk  to  receive  a  nut  which  one  child,  the  squirrel,  drops  into 
it.   The  child  receiving  the  nut  tries  to  catch  the  squirrel  before  he  reaches 
his  own  seat. 

2.    Bean  Bag  Game. 
(See  lesson  for  February,  2.) 

3.    Hands  Up. 
(See  lesson  for  January,  3.) 

4.    Naming  Buds  or  Twigs. 

Children  form  a  circle  at  front  of  room.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "  it." 
The  one  "  it"  stands  in  center  of  circle  blindfolded.  The  players  standing 
in  the  circle  take]hold  of  hands  and  walk  around  twice,  then  stop.  The 
one  "it"  asks,  "Have  you  a  bud  or  a  blossom?"  Some  player  in  the 
circle  answers  "  I  have,"  and  immediately  holds  a  twig  near  the  one  "  it." 
If  "  it,"  after  touching  the  twig,  can  name  the  bud  or  blossom  he  exchanges 
places  with,  the  one  who  held  the  twig,  and  the  game  continues  as  before. 
If  the  one  "it"  is  not  successful  in  naming  the  bud  or  blossom,  he  con- 
tinues to  be  "  it." 

Twigs,  such  as  pussy  willows,  alders,  maples,  and  elms  may  be  used. 

Grade  II. —  October. 

90  minutes  per  week. 
Order  of  Exercises. 
March  steps. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Arm  stretching  upward. 
Knee  bending. 
Heel  raising. 
Running  on  toes. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Arm  raising  upward. 
Breathing  exercises. 

Plays. 
1.  Soldiers. 
Children  stand  in  aisles  between  seats. 

Stand  straight,  toes  pointing  forward,  head  erect,  chest  raised,  body 
balanced  over  the  balls  of  the  feet.  Arms  carried  back,  and  fingers  straight. 
Avoid  rigidity. 

See  suggestion  at  beginning  on  proper  standing,  etc. 
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(a)  Soldiers  Drilling. 

Take  one  step  forward  with  the  left  foot  and  bring  the  right  foot 
beside  the  left.  Place  the  right  foot  forward,  bri  ng  the  left  beside 
the  right.  Take  the  same  number  of  steps  backward. 

(b)  Two  Steps. 

Take  two  steps  forward,  starting  with  the  left  foot  (left,  right, 
left),  and  bring  heels  together.  Repeat,  beginning  with  right 
foot.  Avoid  scuffing. 

(c)  Backward  Steps. 

Take  the  same  number  of  steps  backward,  starting  with  left  foot. 

(d)  Band  Playing.    (Arm  raising.) 

Children  form  a  circle  about  the  room.  Marching  around  the  room, 
raise  the  arms  forward  as  if  holding  instruments.  Take  in  a 
deep  breath  and  blow  out  hard. 

(e)  Carrying  Gun.    (Arm  stretching  upward.) 

While  marching,  children  extend  right  arm  over  head-  to  a  vertical 
position  (to  represent  gun  carried  at  shoulder).    Change  arms, 
and  extend  left  over  head,  as  when  changing  gun  from  side  to  side. 
(/)    Firing.    (Knee  bending.) 

Class  halts,  and  takes  a  short  step  backward  with  the  right  foot 
B     and  kneels  on  the  right  knee.    Raise  arms  forward,  level  with 
shoulder,  take  aim,  —  "Fire!"    (Children  may  say,  "Bang!") 
Class  rises,  takes  a  few  steps  forward,  and  repeats,  kneeling  on 
left  knee. 

(g)  Running  after  Enemy. 

Children  rise,  run  a  few  steps  (on  tiptoes)  and  repeat  the  firing 
exercise. 

(h)  Blowing  away  Smoke.    (Breathing  exercises.) 

Children  take  deep  breath  and  blow7  hard,  trying  to  blow  away  the 
smoke.    Then  return  to  seats. 


2.    A  Trip  to  the  Zoo. 
(a)    Bursting  a  Peanut  Bag.  (Breathing.) 

Inhale,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  left  hand  to  mouth.  Blow- 
through  opening  made  by  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  as  if  blow- 
ing into  a  bag.  With  elbows  bent  at  the  sides,  take  a  position  for 
striking,  and  strike  an  imaginary  bag  against  the  right  hand. 
Repeat  the  exercise,  using  the  right  hand. 
(6)    Prairie  Dog  Turning  Head.    (Head  twisting.) 

Turn  the  head  to  the  left  and  to  the  right, 
(c)    Tiger  Swinging  Body.    (Trunk  bending  obliquely  forward.) 

With  hands  on  the  hips,  bend  the  trunk  obliquely  forward  towards 
the  left.  Return  to  erect  position.  Bend  to  the  right,  and 
return  to  erect  position. 
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(d)  Elephant  Raising  His  Trunk.    (Arm  raising.) 

Raise  the  arms  forward  upward  to  a  vertical  position  over  head, 
and  twist  the  trunk  slightly  to  the  left.  Lower  the  arms  to  the 
leftjside. 

Repeat  the  movement,  lowering  the  arms  to  the  right  side. 

(e)  Kangaroo  Jumping.    (Hopping  on  both  feet.) 

With  elbows  bent  at  the  sides,  and  hands  relaxed  in  front,  bend 
and  separate  the  knees,  springing  lightly  forward  on  the  toes 
four  times.    Turn,  and  in  the  same  manner  hop  back  to  seat. 
(/)J  Bursting  Peanut  Bag.  (Breathing.) 

Repeat  the  exercise  of  blowing  up  and  bursting  the  peanut  bag. 

Games. 
1.    Cat  and  Mice. 

One  child  is  chosen  cat.  The  others  are  mice.  Cat  hides  behind 
the  chair  or  other  object.  A  few  mice  leave  seats,  steal  toward  the  cat, 
and  when  all  are  gnawing  (scratching  on  wood  with  fingers),  the  cat 
springs  for  them,  chasing  them  all  around  the  room  to  their  seats.  Those 
caught  are  put  in  a  corner  and  given  another  trial  to  reach  seats  at  end 
of  game. 

Variation. —  When  the  mice  leave  their  seats  and  cat  chases  them, 
they  may  bend  their  knees  to  sitting  position,  instead  of  running  back  to 
their  seats.  All  mice  in  that  position  are  safe  and  cannot  be  caught. 
This  order  may  be  changed,  mice  raising  arms  to  a  vertical  position  over 
head.  Other  movements  may  be  substituted,  as  "trunk  bending  for- 
ward," etc. 

2.    Huckle  Buckle  Bean  Stalk. 

Thimble  (or  other  object)  is  hidden  where  it  can  be  seen  without  moving 
anything.  Player  spying  it  moves  to  another  part  of  the  room  as  though 
still  looking.  When  near  his  seat,  he  stretches  his  arms  forward  three 
times  and  sits,  saying  "  Huckle  Buckle  Bean  Stalk."  A  deep  breathing 
movement  may  be  substituted. 

For  variation  any  gymnastic  movement  may  be  indicated  by  the 
teacher. 

3.    Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep  ? 

Children  in  circle.  One  walks  around  the  outside,  and  touches  some- 
one's shoulder,  asking,  "  Have  you  seen  my  sheep?"  The  one  touched 
replies,  "  How  was  he  dressed?"  Player  outside  then  describes  the  dress 
of  some  third  player,  who,  as  soon  as  he  recognizes  the  description,  runs 
around  the  circle  and  tries  to  reach  his  own  place  before  player  outside 
can  tag  him. 

If  tagged  he  becomes  shepherd. 
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Grade  II. —  November. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Arm  flinging  overhead. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Arm  flinging. 
Jumping. 

Breathing  exercises. 

Plays. 
1.    Follow  My  Leader. 
Class  forms  a  circle  around  room  and  chooses  a  leader, 
(a)    Marching  once  around  on  toes,  with  heels  raised. 
(6)    Hopping  on  one  foot,  with  hands  on  hips. 

Hop  on  toes  of  left  foot  six  or  eight  times,  then  on  toes  of  right 
foot  the  same  number  of  times. 

(c)  Hand  clapping  over  head. 

Swinging  arms  upward  at  the  sides,  clap  hands  over  head. 

(d)  Touching  Toes  with  Fingers. 

Without  bending  knees,  try  touching  toes  with  the  end  of  the 
fingers,  keeping  arms  straight. 

(e)  Pendulum  Swinging.    (Trunk  bending  sideways.) 

Placing  hands  on  the  hips,  bend  the  trunk  at  the  hips  to  the 
left  side.    Return  to  the  erect  position.    Repeat  to  right. 
(/)    Blowing  out  Lights.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Breathing  deeply,  children  try  to  blow  out  imaginary  candles. 

2.    Rhythmic  Movements. 

(a)  Rolling  Marbles. 

Children  stand  in  circle  around  room.  In  rhythm,  they  bend 
forward  and  roll  imaginary  marbles  across  the  floor,  then  rise, 
take  others  from  their  pockets  and  roll  them.  (Have  rolling 
done  with  both  left  and  right  hands.  One  foot  should  be  a 
little  in  front  of  the  other.) 

(b)  Throwing  Rubber  Ball.    (Arm  flinging.) 

Raise  right  arm  and  drawing  it  well  back  of  the  shoulder,  fling 
the  arm  forcibly  forward,  as  if  throwing  a  ball.  Repeat,  using 
left  arm. 

(c)  Bouncing  the  Ball.    (Arm  flinging). 

Taking  an  imaginary  ball  in  the  right  hand,  raise  it  high  over  the 
head,  and  throw  it  forcibly  to  the  floor.  Throw  with  the  left 
hand. 
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(d)  Deep  Breathing  Exercise. 

Children  take  in  a  deep  breath  and  try  to  hold  it  until  the  teacher 
can  count  two.    Then  exhale,  blowing  breath  out  hard. 

(e)  Chicken  Warming  One  Foot.    (Knees  bending  upward.) 

With  hands  placed  upon  the  hips,  the  left  knee  is  lifted  high,  to 
imitate  a  chicken  warming  its  foot.    As  soon  as  the  foot  is 
warmed,  it  is  replaced  on  the  floor.    Then  warm  the  right  foot 
and  replace. 
(/)    Jumping  Rope.  (Jumping.) 

1.  With  individual  ropes,  turn  the  hands,  imitating  jumping  rope. 

(Standing  in  place  or  advancing  around  the  circle.) 

2.  In  pairs  (inside  hands  joined,  outside  hands  turning  the  rope), 

imitate  jumping  over  the  same  rope. 
(g)    Blowing  Soap  Bubbles.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Children  breathe  deeply,  as  if  blowing  soap  bubbles.  (Blow 
out  hard.) 

Games. 
1.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 
One  player,  A,  is  chosen  to  be  "it."  The  other  players  stand  in  a  circle. 
A  runs  outside  of  the  circle,  drops  the  handkerchief  behind  some  player, 
B,  and  runs  on.  When  B  discovers  the  handkerchief,  he  picks  it  up,  runs 
after  A,  and  tries  to  tag  him.  If  A  reaches  B's  place  in  the  circle  without 
being  tagged,  B  becomes  "it."  But  if  B  tags  A,  B  returns  to  his  place, 
and  A  is  "it"  again. 

2.    Heir  Slap  Jack. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it"  and  the  other  players  form  a  circle. 
The  one  who  is  "it "  runs  outside  the  circle,  taps  someone  on  the  back,  and 
continues  to  run  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The  one  who  has  been 
touched  immediately  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  two  meet, 
they  make  each  other  a  deep  courtesy,  and  then,  passing  each  other,  try 
to  gain  the  vacant  place  in  the  circle.  The  one  who  reaches  the  place 
first  remains  there,  and  the  other  is  "it."  In  making  the  courtesy,  the 
heels  must  be  brought  together  before  the  player  can  go  on  running. 

Gymnastic  movements  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  courtesy. 

3.    New  York. 

Two  captains  choose  an  equal  number  of  children  for  each  side.  Sides 
decide  on  a  trade.  A's  side  comes  up  and  says,  "Here  we  come."  B's 
side  says,  "Where  from?"  A's  side  says,  "New  York."  B's  side  says, 
"  WThat's  your  trade?"    A's  side  now  acts  out  trade  for  B's  side  to  guess. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  A's  side  helps  by  giving  the  initial  of  the  same 
trade.    If  B's  side  cannot  guess,  A's  side  has  another  trial. 

If  they  guess  right,  A's  side  runs  back,  pursued  by  B's  side. 

If  any  in  A's  side  are  caught,  they  must  go  over  to  B's  side. 

Now  B's  side  begins  and  goes  through  the  same. 
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Grade  II. —  December. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Fundamental  standing  position. 
Head  bending  backward. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Arm  flinging  upward. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Heel  raising. 

Arm  stretching  sideways. 
Knee  bending  upward. 

Plays. 
1.    Snow  Play. 
Class  stands  between  the  desks. 

(a)  Snow  flakes  Falling.    (Head  bending  backward.) 

It  is  a  winter's  day,  and  as  the  snow  falls,  the  children  look  up  and 
watch  the  flakes.  .Fixing  their  eyes  upon  a  few  certain  flakes, 
they  try  to  follow  them  until  they  reach  the  ground. 

(b)  Wind  Blowing  and  Whistling.  (Breathing.) 

The  wind  is  blowing  hard,  and  children  take  a  deep  breath  and 
whistle  as  they  blow  out  the  breath. 

(c)  Warming  the  Hands.    (Arm  flinging.) 

Children's  hands  are  getting  cold,  so  they  fling  the  arms  up  side- 
ways over  the  head,  striking  hands  together.  Hands  are  then 
lowered  to  the  sides  again.  Repeat. 

(d)  Snowballing.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Children  bend  forward  and  pick  up  some  snow.  They  straighten 
up  and  pack  the  snow  tightly  in  their  hands.  Then  throw 
with  the  right  hand.  After  throwing,  they  bend  the  trunk  to 
the  right  side  as  if  dodging  the  snowballs.  Then  repeat,  to  the 
other  side  (stooping,  raising,  throwing  and  bending  to  the  left 
side). 

(e)  Warming  the  Hands. 

Starting  with  the  arms  far  back,  swing  them  loosely  across  the 
chest,  striking  opposite  shoulders.    Repeat  several  times  in 
succession. 
(/)    Warming  the  Feet. 

Rising  on  toes,  run  lightly  around  the  room. 
(g)  Breathing. 

Children  take  a  deep  breath  and  exhale  slowly  through  the  mouth, 
as  if  watching  the  breath  on  a  frosty  morning. 
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2.    Animal,  Object  or  Action  Representation. 

(a)  Soldier  at  His  Post.    (Fundamental  standing.) 

Children  imitate  a  soldier  standing  erect.  Backs  should  be  straight 
(flat),  heads  erect,  chest  raised,  and  arms  carried  well  back  to 
the  sides.  The  body  should  be  balanced  over  the  balls  of  the 
feet. 

(b)  First  Position  of  Soldier.    (Arms  upward  bend.) 

The  children  turn  palms  of  hands  outward,  and  bend  the  arms 
upward,  until  the  fingers  touch  the  side  of  the  shoulders, 
elbows  resting  against  side  of  body. 

(c)  Birds  Spreading  Wings.    (Arm  extension  sideways.) 

From  position  of  arms  taken  in  b,  extend  the  arms  sideways. 

(Spreading  wings.) 
Bend  the  arms  again  as  in  b.    (Folding  wings.) 

(d)  Standing  on  Ship  Deck.    (Stride  standing  and  trunk  bending.) 

Stand  with  the  feet  in  the  stride  position  (about  two  foot  lengths 
apart),  let  the  body  sway  to  the  left  side,  then  to  the  right. 
Advance  a  step  or  two  and  repeat  the  bending  of  the  trunk. 
The  ship  stops  rocking,  and  the  children  bring  the  feet  together. 

(e)  High-stepping  Horse.    (Knee  bending  upward.) 

With  hands  on  hips  and  heels  slightly  raised,  walk  around  the 
room,  bending  high  the  knees  (as  if  imitating  a  high-stepping 
horse). 

Games. 
1.    Squat  Tag. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it" ;  the  other  players  form  a  circle  at  the 
front  of  the  room.  The  players  stand,  but  when  "it"  is  about  to  tag  a 
player,  he  may  squat  down.  He  cannot  be  tagged  while  in  that  position. 
If  a  player  is  tagged  before  he  can  squat,  he  becomes  "it. " 

2.    Huckle  Buckle  Bean  Stalk. 
(See  lesson  for  October.) 

3.  Bean  Bag  Game. 
A  circle  may  be  formed  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Choose  one  player 
to  be  "it. "  He  stands  inside  the  circle.  The  first  player  passes  the  bean 
bag  to  the  one  on  his  right,  and  so  on  around  the  circle.  "It"  tries  to 
touch  the  bag.  If  he  is  successful,  he  exchanges  places  with  the  one  who 
last  had  the  bag.  (No  player  should  be  skipped.)  The  bag  may  be 
touched  at  any  time  during  the  play. 

4.    Jacob  and  Rachel. 
Rachel,  one  of  the  girls,  is  blindfolded  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  She 
turns  around  two  or  three  times,  then  walks  forward  and  touches  one  of  the 
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boys  who  enters  the  circle.  Girl  now  calls  out,  "  Jacob. "  Boy  answers, 
"Rachel, "  and  guided  by  his  voice  she  tries  to  catch  him.  If  she  succeeds, 
she  must  identify  him.  Failing  in  this,  she  begins  again,  touching  another 
boy,  etc.  v 

Grade  II. —  January. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Head  bending. 
Arm  raising. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Arm  stretching. 
Knee  bending. 
Leg  raising  forward. 

Plays. 
1.  Sailors. 
Children  in  circle  around  the  room. 

(a)  Breathing  the  Sea  Air.    (Breathing  exercises.) 

Take  in  deep  breath,  as  when  inhaling  the  sea  breezes.  Breathe 
out  through  the  nose. 

(b)  Jolly  Sailors.    (Skipping  and  head  bending.) 

Children  in  marching  order.  Arms  folded  in  front,  with  elbows 
raised  high,  like  jolly  sailors.  The  children  skip  once  around 
the  room,  with  the  "one,  two  three,  skip  step,"  and  tip  their 
heads  from  side  to  side  jauntily  as  they  skip,  then  face  in. 

(c)  Hoisting  the  Sails.    (Arm  raising.) 

Raise  hands  high  over  head,  as  if  grasping  a  rope,  pull  down. 
Repeat  several  times. 

(d)  Cleaning  the  Deck.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Children  stoop  forward,  with  knees  straight,  and  left  hand  grasping 
the  hip.  The  right  arm  makes  a  movement  sideways,  as  if 
scrubbing  the  deck.  Trunk  is  raised,  and  right  hand  is  placed 
on  the  hip.  Stoop  forward  again  and  use  the  left  arm  to  scrub 
the  deck.    Then  raise  the  trunk. 

(e)  Rolling  Ship.    (Trunk  bending  sideways.) 

Children  march  around  room  slowly,  taking  short  steps  and  keep- 
ing the  feet  well  apart.    Let  the  body  sway  to  the  left  side  as 
they  step  forward  on  the  left  foot;  sway  to  the  right  side  as 
they  step  on  the  right  foot. 
(/)    Hauling  the  Halyards. 

Children  in  circle,  arranged  in  single  file,  take  very  short,  quick 
steps  on  the  heels,  at  the  same  time  looking  up  and  pulling  hand 
over  hand  on  an  imaginary  rope. 
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(g)  Final  Landing  Ashore. 

Children  skip  around  circle,  waving  caps  jubilantly  in  air. 

(h)  Breathing  Exercise. 

Children  being  tired  from  the  exercises,  take  a  few  deep  breaths, 
breathing  through  the  nose. 

2.    Rhythmic  Plays. 

(a)  Autumn. 

Throw  sticks  and  stones  at  nut  trees  to  bring  down  the  nuts.  Pick 
up  sticks  and  throw.    Use  left  hand  as  well  as  right  in  throwing. 

(b)  Playing  Horse. 

Children  are  arranged  in  twos,  one  being  driver,  the  other  horse. 
Arms  are  used  for  reins.    Trot,  gallop  and  walk,  stepping  high. 

(c)  Climbing  Trees.    (Arm  stretching  and  knee  bending.) 

Reach  high  over  head  with  both  hands,  and  pull  down  hard  with 
hands.  Bring  the  hands  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  chest,  and 
lift  the  left  knee  high.  Replace  the  foot  on  floor.  Stretch  again 
with  hands.  Bring  them  back  to  the  chest,  and  raise  right  knee 
high.    Replace  on  the  floor.  Repeat. 

(d)  Scuffing  through  the  Leaves.    (Leg  raising  forward.) 

Place  the  hands  on  hips  (hips  firm),  keeping  the  trunk  erect; 
throw  the  left  foot  forward  (as  if  scuffing  leaves).  Repeat  with 
right  foot. 

(e)  Skating. 

(Place  hands  on  hips.)    Children  skate  with  long,  sliding  step;  let 
the  body  sway  forward  at  each  step. 
(/)    Blowing  Pin  Wheel.  (Breathing.) 

Children  take  in  a  deep  breath,  and  blow  hard  through  the  mouth. 

Games. 

1.  Cat  and  Rat. 

Children  join  hands  in  a  circle  (at  front  of  room).  One  is  chosen  cat 
and  another  rat.  The  cat  tries  to  catch  the  rat;  players  help  the  rat  and 
hinder  the  cat  by  raising  and  lowering  the  arms,  and  by  not  allowing  the 
cat  to  break  the  ring  of  hands.  Choose  different  cats,  and  later,  play 
having  more  than  one  cat.  During  first  part  of  year,  cat  chases  rat 
without  hindrance. 

2.  7  Say  Stoop. 

Teacher  says  to  class  "I  say  stoop."  Upon  the  word  "stoop,"  the 
teacher  and  children  stoop  and  immediately  rise.  The  words  and  motions 
are  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  teacher  says  "I  say  stand/'  upon 
which  the  children  are  to  remain  standing  while  the  teacher  stoops.  The 
children  who  stoop  on  the  word  "stand"  are  caught.  The  play  goes  on 
as  long  as  is  desired. 
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Variations. —  Teacher  may  indicate  other  movements,  as  arm  stretch- 
ing upward,  trunk  bending  forward,  or  sideways,  etc.,  instead  of  "stoop." 

3.    Bean  Bag  Game. 
(See  lesson  for  December.) 

4.    Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep? 
(See  lesson  for  October.) 

Grade  II. —  February. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Arm  flinging  sideways. 
Arm  raising  upward. 
Stride  standing. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Breathing  exercises. 

Plays. 
1.    Bean  Bag  Passing. 
Children  stand  in  aisle  between  their  seats.    Rows  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  children. 

Apparatus :  Bean  bags  or  clothespins. 

A  bag  is  started  from  the  head  of  each  row. 

The  first  child  of  each  row  takes  the  bag  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning 
toward  the  right  side,  passes  the  bag  to  the  next  one  behind  him,  and  so 
on  down  the  row.    (The  feet  should  not  be  moved.) 

When  the  bag  has  reached  the  end  of  the  line,  it  may  be  passed  back 
to  the  head  of  the  line  again,  by  the  left  side,  using  left  hand.  Change 
and  pass  down  left  side  and  back  right, 
(a)    Passing  Over  Head. 

Take  bag  in  both  hands  and  pass  down  the  line  over  the  head ; 
pass  back  the  same  way.    (The  chest  should  be  kept  well  raised 
and  head  bent  backward  when  passing  over  the  heads.) 
(6)    Breathing  Exercise. 

Children  take  deep  breaths  to  see  how  large  and  full  they  can 
make  the  chest.    Exhale  through  the  nose. 

2.    Home  Building. 

Children  stand  in  aisles, 
(a)    Chopping  Trees. 

Swing  axe  with  broad,  full  sweep.  Hands  are  drawn  up  over  left 
shoulder,  and  then  a  forcible  downward  stroke  is  made.  Repeat 
exercise  to  right  side. 
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(6)  Sawing. 

Each  two  rows  of  children,  as  they  stand  in  the  aisles  facing  each 
other,  cross  left  hands  to  represent  boards.  Right  hands  are 
joined  above  the  left  for  a  wood-saw.  Right  hands  may  be 
changed  to  use  the  left  hands  in  sawing. 

(c)  Blowing  Sawdust.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Children  take  a  deep  breath  to  blow  away  the  sawdust. 

(d)  Digging  Cellar  and  Using  Pickaxe. 

Children  raise  arms  over  head  slightly  to  the  right,  as  if  grasping 
a  pickaxe.  Swing  arms  down  forcibly  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  bend  the  trunk  forward.  Repeat  with  arms  raised 
to  the  left. 

(e)  Planing  Boards. 

Imitate  planing  boards.    (Movement  taken  from  both  sides.) 
(/)  Hammering. 

Drive  nails  into  boards.  Imitate  hammering.  (Use  left  and  right 
hands.) 

(g)  Painting. 

Dip  brush  in  pail;  with  left  hand  make  two  strokes  with  the  brush 
up  and  down,  and  two  from  side  to  side.  Repeat  with  right 
hand. 

(h)  Breathing  Exercise. 

Games. 
1.    Throwing  the  Bean  Bag. 
Players  stand  in  a  circle  with  one  child  in  the  center.    A  bean  bag  is 
thrown  from  one  to  another  across  the  circle,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
one  in  the  center  to  catch  it.    If  the  bag  is  caught,  the  one  who  threw 
it  last  must  take  the  place  in  the  center. 

2.    Changing  Seats. 

Children  are  seated  in  full  rows,  each  two  rowTs  playing  together.  One 
child,  who  has  no  seat,  stands  in  the  aisle  between  his  two  rows.  The 
teacher  claps  her  hands  once,  whereupon  the  children  begin  to  exchange 
seats  in  any  direction.  The  child  wTho  is  without  a  seat  tries  to  steal 
into  one  when  its  occupant  is  in  the  act  of  changing.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  one  whose  seat  is  taken  runs  for  another  vacant  seat. 

The  play  continues  until  the  teacher  claps  her  hands  twice,  whereupon 
all  run  to  their  owti  seats. 

3.    /  Saw. 

Teacher  and  children  suggest  activities.  Each  row  in  turn  follows 
its  leader  around  the  room  and  back  to  place —  e.  g.,  butterfly  flying, 
drum  major  marching,  horse  stepping  high,  lame  chicken  hopping  on  one 
foot,  rabbit  leaping,  etc 
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Grade  II. —  March. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Arm  flinging. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Head  bending  backward. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Jumping. 

Breathing  exercise. 
Heel  raising. 

Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Plays. 
1.    Base  Ball. 

Children  stand  in  aisles,  between  seats,  and  imitate  the  various  move- 
ments in  playing  "Base  Ball." 

(a)  Throwing  Ball.    (Arm  flinging.) 

Draw  the  right  arm  back  level  with  the  shoulder  and  fling  it 
forward  forcibly  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Repeat  with  the  left  arm. 

(b)  Stopping  Ball.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Stand  with  the  feet  in  stride  position  and  with  knees  straight. 
The  children  stoop  forward,  lowering  both  hands,  as  if  stopping 
ball  on  the  ground.    Then  raise  the  trunk. 

(c)  Tossing  Ball.    (Head  bending  backward.) 

Toss  the  ball  high  in  the  air  and  reach  high  over  head  with  the 
hands  to  catch  the  ball  as  it  comes  down.  The  head  should  be 
bent  backward  (when  looking  up  at  the  ball). 

(d)  Batting  Ball.    (Trunk  twisting.) 

Stand  with  feet  a  few  inches  apart.  Bring  both  hands  together 
and  up  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  if  holding  a  bat.  Twist 
the  body  slightly  to  the  left,  then  swing  the  arms  forward  as 
if  batting  a  ball.    Lower  arms  to  side  and  repeat  to  the  right. 

(e)  Jumping  Catch.  (Jumping.) 

Children  raise  the  heels  and  bend  the  knees.  With  a  forcible 
extension  of  the  left  arm  to  a  vertical  position  over  the  head, 
they  jump  as  high  as  possible,  as  if  trying  to  catch  a  high  ball. 
The  children  should  recover  their  balance  before  repeating  with 
the  right  arm. 
(/)     Breathing  Exercise. 

After  the  jumping,  children  take  a  few  deep  breathing  exercises 
before  sitting. 

2.    Object  or  Action  Representation. 
(a)    Rooster  Crowing.    (Heel  raising.) 

Place  the  hands  on  the  hips  (hips  firm).  Raise  the  heels  so  as 
to  stand  as  tall  as  possible,  chest  raised  high  as  possible.  Crow, 
and  return  to  the  standing  position. 
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(b)  Opening  and  Closing  Jack-knives.    (Arms  flinging  sideways.) 

Raise  elbows  level  with  shoulders,  forearms  being  bent  so  that 
thumbs  touch  chest  (closing  jack-knife).  Fling  the  arms 
forcibly  to  the  side  (opening  knife).  Repeat  closing  and 
opening. 

(c)  Dancing  Girl.    (Trunk  bending  sideways.) 

(1)  Place  left  hand  on  hip,  right  hand  over  the.  head.  (2)  Place 
left  foot  to  the  side  with  toe  pointed  out.  (3)  Bend  the  trunk 
to  the  left  side.  (4)  Raise  trunk.  (5)  Position.  This 
movement  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  before  taking 
it  to  the  opposite  side. 

(d)  Clothes  Reel.    (Trunk  twisting.) 

Raise  the  arms  to  the  sides  level  with  the  shoulders.    Turn  the 
trunk  to  the  left  side,  and  then  forward.    (Clothes  reel  turning.) 
Repeat  the  exercises  to  the  right  side, 
(c)    Jack  in  the  Box.    (Place  jump.) 

The  heels  are  raised  and  knees  slightly  bent.    Spring  into  the  air, 
at  the  same  time  flinging  the  .arms  to  the  side  level,  with  the 
shoulders.    Land  on  toes,  bending  knees,  and  bringing  the 
arms  back  to  sides. 
(/)    Growing  Tall. 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  raise  the  heels  (trying  to  grow  tall). 
Exhale  as  the  heels  sink. 

Games. 

1.  Bean  Bag  Over  the  Head. 
The  children  are  formed  in  two  lines  (single  file  order).  Two  bean 
bags  are  required.  One  bag  is  given  to  the  player  at  the  head  of  each 
line.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  the  first  player  of  each  line  reaches 
over  his  head  and  gives  the  bag  to  the  next  one  behind  him.  The  second 
player  gives  it  to  the  third,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  line  finishing 
first  wins.  (When  the  bag  is  passed  over  the  head,  the  head  should  be 
bent  backward,  the  chest  being  well  rounded.) 

2.    /  Saw. 
(See  lesson  for  February.) 

3.    Squat  Tag. 
(See  lesson  for  December.) 

4.    Naming  Seeds  or  Fruits. 
Pupils  form  a  circle  at  front  of  room.    One  pupil  is  chosen  to  be  "  it." 
"It"  stands  jn  center  of  circle  with  eyes  closed.    The  players,  taking 
hold  of  hands,  skip  around  the  circle  twice  and  stop.    "  It "  asks,  "  Have 
you  a  seed  (or  fruit)?"    Some  player  to  whom  the  teacher  has  given  a 
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seed  (or  fruit)  answers,  "I  have,"  and  immediately  holds  the  seed  (or 
fruit)  for  "it"  to  recognize  by  feeling  or  smell.  If  "it"  names  the  seed 
(or  fruit)  correctly,  he  exchanges  places  with  the  one  who  held  it,  and 
the  game  continues  as  before.  If  "it"  is  not  successful,  he  continues 
to  be  "it." 

Grade  II. —  April. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Arm  stretching. 
Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Head  bending. 
Knee  bending  upward. 
Knee  bending. 
Jumping. 

Breathing  exercise. 

Plays. 

1.    Nature  and  Industrial  Imitations. 

(a)  Farmer  Sowing  Seed. 

Children  march  in  a  circle,  scattering  seeds  with  the  right  hand 
from  the  bag  which  they  hold  in  the  left.  Change  hands,  and 
sow  with  the  left,  carrying  bag  in  right  hand. 

(b)  Churning. 

Each  child  pretends  to  grasp  the  handle  of  a  churn  with  both 
hands,  and  moves  the  handle  up  and  down  in  front  of  him  as 
if  churning. 

(c)  Rows  of  Trees.    (Children  in  lines  marching.) 

Poplar  trees  —  arms  are  stretched  high  over  head  with  hands 
together. 

Oak  trees  —  arms  raised  to  side  for  spreading  branches.  Advance 
two  steps,  then  bend  alternately  to  left  and  right;  some  repre- 
senting poplar,  some  oak  trees.  Later  represent  fluttering  leaves 
by  moving  fingers  quickly,  beginning  with  arms  stretched  high 
over  heads  and  gradually  lowering  them  to  the  sides. 

(d)  The  Brook. 

To  represent  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  bend  and  sway  with 
moving  branches  and  fluttering  leaves,  while  five  or  six  children 
run  lightly  between  the  two  lines  representing  the  rows  of  trees 
and  pretend  that  they  are  the  running  water. 

(e)  Meadow  Grass. 

Children  stand  in  circle  or  other  formation.    Their  heads  represent 
the  tops  of  the  tall  grasses,  and  they  bend  to  each  side  or  forward 
and  backward. 
(/)    Climbing  the  Hill  to  the  Barn. 

Children  march  lifting  feet  high  as  they  would  in  ascending  a  lull. 
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(g)  Jumping  in  the  Hay. 

Children  join  hands  in  a  circle  and  jump  in  the  hay,  bending  their 
knees  deeply. 

(h)  Windmill. 

Children  stand  in  pairs,  one  directly  behind  the  other,  with  arms 
raised  to  represent  the  four  spokes  of  a  windmill.  The  twos 
raise  one  arm  to  the  side  as  the  other  is  lowered,  each  having 
opposite  arm  high  at  the  same  time. 

Games. 
i.    Follow  My  Leader. 
One  player  is  leader,  and  at  head  of  line  leads  others  around,  in  and  out, 
over  obstacles,  running,  hopping,  and  doing  various  evolutions.    A  new 
leader  may  be  chosen  from  time  to  time. 

2.  New  York. 

(See  lesson  for  November.) 

3.  Bean  Bag. 

(See  lesson  for  December.) 


Grade  II. —  May. 

Plays. 

Review  Plays  for  December,  Animal,  Object  or  Action  Representation. 
"        "      November,  Follow  My  Leader. 
"        "      February,  Home  Building. 

Games. 

Review  Plays  for  January,  Cat  and  Rat. 

"         "     January,  Bean  Bag  Game. 

"         "     November,  Herr  Slap  Jack. 

"         *     February,  Throwing  the  Bean  Bag. 

u         "     December,  Jacob  and  Rachel. 


Grade  III.— October. 

90  minutes  per  week. 
Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Heel  raising. 
Marking  time. 
Arm  raising  upward. 
Head  bending  backward. 
Kneeling  left  knee. 
Arm  stretching  upward. 
Knee  bending  upward. 
Breathing  exercise. 
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Plays. 
1.  Marching. 

(a)  During  the  latter  part  of  September  and  first  part  of  October  a 

few  simple  marching  movements  may  be  taught,  using  but  a  few 
simple  commands  for  their  execution.  Familiarizing  the  children 
with  the  simple  marching  movements  will  assist  in  a  more  rapid 
arrangement  of  the  class;  as  a  result,  time  may  be  saved  and  the 
work  facilitated.  In  marching  keep  body  erect,  not  stiff,  swing 
arms.  Avoid  scuffing.  Observe  proper  walking  position. 

(b)  Soldiers  in  File. 

Children  form  a  circle  around  the  room,  march  around  once  in  single 
file.  At  the  command,  ''Company  —  halt!"  children  try  to 
stop  in  two  counts.  (The  count  may  be  taken  from  either  foot.) 
"  Company  —  forward  march!  "  children  start  with  left  foot. 

(c)  March  Once  Around,  with  hands  on  hips  (hips  firm). 

(d)  March  Once  Around,  on  tiptoes. 

(e)  March  up  and  down  the  aisles  once,  and  — "  Halt!  " 

(/)  Breathing.  Take  a  deep  breath,  raising  chest  high,  holding  head 
erect,  and  exhaling  as  soldiers  do  in  their  exercises. 

{g)  Marking  Time.  Class  stands  in  single  file.  At  the  command,  "  Mark 
time  —  march!"  children  start  with  the  left  foot  and  make  a  sem- 
blance of  marching,  without  gaining  ground,  by  alternately  advanc- 
ing each  foot  about  one-half  its  length  and  bringing  it  back  on  a 
level  with  the  other,  marching  time  being  observed.  "Class  — 
halt!  One!  Two!"  Avoid  emphasizing  with  one  foot  in  striking  the 
floor.  Children  march  to  their  places,  and  take  a  few  deep  breath- 
ing movements  before  sitting. 

2.    Autumn  in  the  Woods. 
(a)    Falling  Leaves.    (Arm  raising  upward.) 

Raise  the  extended  arms  obliquely  upwards,  carrying  the  extended 
hands  loosely  with  the  wrists  leading.    Lower  the  arms,  moving 
the  hands  at  the  wrist  from  right  to  left  with  a  fluttering 
motion.   Let  the  wrist  precede  the  hand  when  coming  down. 
(6)    Drooping  of  Flowers.    (Head  bending  backward.) 

Close  the  eyes,  letting  the  head  gradually  drop  backward.  Then 
slowly  raise. 
c)    Picking  up  Leaves. 

Kneel  on  the  right  knee  by  placing  the  right  foot  back;  at  the  same 
time  bend  forward  and  pretend  to  fill  hands  with  dry  leaves. 
Rise,  bringing  heels  together,  and  make  a  motion  of  tossing 
leaves  in  front.  Repeat,  kneeling  on  left  knee. 
{d)    Breaking  Branches  from  Trees. 

Children  reach  high  over  head  with  both  hands,  pretending  to 
break  off  branches  from  the  trees. 
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(e)    Scuffing  in  the  Leaves. 

At  each  step  throw  the  foot  forward  with  a  straight  knee. 
(/)    Tramping  Leaves. 

Lift  feet  as  high  as  possible,  bending  knee  in  front  of  body. 
(g)    Blowing  Grass  Blades. 

Placing  both  hands  together,  bring  them  up  to  the  mouth,  thumbs 
next  to  Hps,  as  if  holding  blade  of  grass.  Blow  hard  through  the 
mouth.  Hands  return  to  position  at  the  sides. 

Games. 

1.  Token  Tag. 

Players  are  seated  at  desks.  One  player  runs  about  the  room,  up  and 
down  aisles,  carrying  an  eraser,  book  or  othero  bject.  He  places  the  object 
on  any  desk  he  chooses,  and  is  immediately  chased  by  that  child  who 
carries  the  token;  if  not  caught  he  may  run  again,  unless  it  is  desirable  to 
choose  a  new  player,  so  that  all  may  have  a  turn. 

Variation. —  Token  tag  with  a  bell. 

Pupils  are  seated  with  heads  on  desk.  One,  chosen  to  be  the  runner, 
places  the  bell  upon  a  desk.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  all  heads  are 
lifted,  while  the  pupil  on  whose  desk  the  bell  has  been  placed  tries 
to  tag  the  runner  before  the  latter  can  reach  his  seat.  If  not  caught, 
the  runner  wins  a  point  for  his  side.  If  caught,  the  chaser  wins  a  point 
for  his  side.  In  either  case,  the  game  continues  as  at  first,  the  aim 
being  to  win  as  many  points  as  possible  within  a  certain  time. 

2.  Dodge  Ball. 

To  be  played  in  corridors,  hall,  or  some  open  space  if  possible.  Play- 
ers form  a  circle,  counting  off  by  twos.  Number  ones  or  twos  may  step 
into  the  center  first.    (A  soft  ball  is  the  most  desirable.) 

The  ball  is  rolled  into  the  center  of  circle  by  some  player  in  the  circle. 
Those  inside  must  jump  over  it  and  not  let  it  touch  them.  If  the  ball 
touches  anyone,  that  player  must  join  the  circle.  Ball  can  be  rolled 
into  the  circle  only  when  the  player  rolling  it  is  in  his  proper  place.  After 
number  ones  have  had  their  turn,  number  twos  step  into  center.  See 
which  group  can  dodge  the  ball  the  longest  time. 

Sense  Games. 
3.    The  Belled  Cat. 
A  bell  is  hung  around  the  neck  of  one  player,  who  is  called  the  cat. 
The  other  players  are  blinded,  and  chase  the  cat  inside  the  ring  formed 
by  the  rest. 

The  one  who  succeeds  in  catching  him  becomes  cat,  and  chooses  some 
one  from  the  ring  to  be  second  belled  cat.  Former  cat  goes  back  into  the 
ring. 
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Grade  III. —  November. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Heel  raising. 
Arm  extension  sideways. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Trunk  sideways  bending. 
Jumping. 

Trunk  bending  forward. 
Arm  flinging. 
Breathing  exercises. 

Plays. 

1.    Animal,  Object  or  Action  Represented. 
Class  form  a  circle  around  room, 
(a)    Looking  Over  a  Fence.    (Heel  raising.) 

Hands  are  placed  on  hips,  heels  are  raised  so  children  stand  on 
tiptoes.    Lift  the  head  and  chest,  then  sink  on  the  heels. 
(6)    Second  Position  of  Soldiers.    (Arm  extension  sideways.) 

Place  hands  on  shoulders  (arms  upward  bend),  then  stretch  hands 
to  side  (forcibly),  as  the  soldiers  do.  Repeat  the  exercise  a 
number  of  times. 

(c)  Revolving  Bookcase.    (Trunk  twisting.) 

Place  the  hands  on  hips,  turn  the  trunk  to  left,  then  to  the  right 
(to  represent  a  revolving  bookcase),  return  to  fundamental 
standing  position. 

(d)  Blowing  Horn.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Children  raise  right  hand,  hold  it  just  in  front  of  the  mouth  as 
if  blowing  through  a  horn.  Blow  hard.  Repeat  with  the 
left  hand. 

(e)  Jointed  Doll.    (Trunk  sideways  bending.) 

Hands  on  hips.    Bend  the  trunk  to  the  left  side,  raise  it  and 
bend  to  right  side,  raising  to  erect  position.  Repeat. 
(/)    Growing  Tall.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Take  deep  breath,  raise  the  heels,  trying  to  grow  tall.  Exhale, 
and  lower  the  heels. 

2.    Bean  Bag  Exercises. 
Stand  in  aisles  so  that  every  two  lines  face  each  other.    Bean  bags 
are  required, 
(a)    Tossing  Upward. 

Take  the  bag  in  both  hands,  toss  bag  upward  with  both  hands, 
catch  with  both  hands.  Toss  with  right  hand  in  same  direction, 
catch  with  both.    Toss  with  left  hand,  catch  with  both  hands. 
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(6)    Drop  Bag  on  Chair. 

Drop  bag  on  chair,  pick  it  up  with  both  hands,  pass  it  to  next 
player,  and  so  on  down  the  line.    Return  the  same  way. 

(c)  Breathing  Exercise. 

First  child  at  head  of  each  line  holds  bag  in  both  hands.  He 
raises  both  hands  forward  upward,  taking  in  a  deep  breath. 
The  others  follow  the  first  player,  doing  same  exercise,  then  the 
hands  are  lowered  to  the  starting  position. 

(d)  Arm  Swinging  Over  Head. 

The  two  lines  form  a  double  file;  standing  side  by  side  (three 
feet  apart).  Take  bag  in  left  hand  and  raise  arm  sideways 
upward  to  a  vertical  position.  Arms  sink  sideways  downward. 
Repeat  with  right  arm.  The  last  two  or  three  times  the 
exercise  is  repeated  children  may  take  a  deep  breath  with  arm 
movement. 

Games. 

1.    Token  Tag. 
(See  lesson  for  October.) 

2.    Cat  and  Rat. 

Children  join  hands  in  a  circle.  One  is  chosen  "cat,"  another  "rat." 
The  cat  tries  to  catch  the  rat;  players  help  the  rat  and  hinder  the  cat 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  arms  and  by  not  allowing  the  cat  to  break 
the  ring  of  hands.  Choose  different  cats,  and  later  play  having  more 
than  one  cat. 

3.    Race,  Touching  Wall. 
Children  in  first  row  of  seats  stand,  facing  the  back  of  the  room.  At 
the  signal  they  run  to  the  back,  touch  the  wall,  and  return  to  their  seats. 
Second  row,  third,  etc.,  repeat  the  run  in  like  manner. 

4.  Hunt  the  Key. 
A  key  is  hung  on  a  long  piece  of  twine.  The  players  form  a  circle, 
holding  the  twine;  they  pass  the  key  back  and  forth,  keeping  their  hands 
constantly  in  motion.  One  player  in  the  center  tries  to  discover  who 
has  the  key.  When  one  is  caught  with  the  key  in  his  hand  he  changes 
places  with  the  one  in  the  center. 

Grade  III. —  December. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Running  on  toes. 
Arm  flinging. 
Trunk  bending  forward. 
Leg  raising  forward. 
Breathing  exercise. 

General  movements  in  the  second  play 
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Plays. 
1.    Playing  Football. 
Class  forms  a  circle  around  the  room.    The  children  may  be  led  through 
a  few  simple  movements  pertaining  to  football  tactics. 

(a)  Running  on  Toes. 

With  arms  bent  at  the  elbows  and  heels  raised,  the  class  starts 
on  an  easy  trot  around  the  room.  (Run  once  or  twice  around 
room.)  Good  carriage  (head  erect,  chest  raised)  and  deep 
breathing  are  to  be  maintained.  In  running,  the  body  should 
be  inclined  slightly  forward.  Slow  down  to  ordinary  walking, 
and  while  marching  once  around  the  room  raise  the  arms  side- 
ways, taking  in  deep  breaths. 

(b)  Passing  the  Ball.    (Arm  flinging.) 

Children  face  in  toward  center  of  room.  Bend  right  arm  at 
elbow  and  make  a  movement  as  if  passing  the  ball  to  the  next 
one  on  their  left.  Catch  with  both  hands.  Change,  and  use 
the  left  arm. 

(c)  Center  Passing.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Children  still  facing  center  of  room  stoop  forward,  keeping  knees 
straight,  feet  in  stride  position  and  arms  reaching  down  to  the 
floor,  as  when  holding  a  ball  to  be  passed.  Make  a  movement 
similar  to  passing  the  ball  between  the  feet.  Raise  the  trunk, 
returning  to  good  standing  position. 

(d)  Kicking  the  Ball.  (Kicking.) 

If  space  permits,  children  may  try  to  kick  the  ball.  Raise  the 
arms  forward,  level  with  the  shoulders,  palms  turned  down; 
make  a  motion  with  the  hands  as  if  dropping  the  ball  to  be 
kicked.  Kick  forward  with  the  left  foot;  change,  and  kick 
with  right. 

(e)  Blowing  up  the  Ball. 

Children  place  both  hands  near  the  mouth,  taking  a  deep  breath, 
blow  hard  to  represent  blowing  up  a  ball.  Hands  back  to 
position. 

2.    Follow  My  Leader. 
One  player  is  the  leader,  at  the  head  of  line.    He  leads  the  others  in 
and  out,  over  obstacles,  running,  hopping,  and  doing  various  arm  and 
body  movements  at  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher. 

Games. 

1.  The  Farmer  and  the  Crow. 
One  player  is  farmer  and  another  crow,  or  there  may  be  a  farmer  and 
a  crow  for  each  aisle.  Farmer  plants  seed  (bean  bags  may  be  used)  two 
feet  apart,  along  a  straight  line.  Crow  hops  over  each  seed  to  end  of 
line  on  one  foot,  turns  around,  changes  to  other  foot,  and  hops  back, 
picking  up  seeds  on  his  way.    If  he  touches  floor  with  both  feet  at  same 
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time,  fails  to  change  feet  before  hopping  back,  or  drops  a  seed,  he  keeps 
on  until  all  seeds  are  gathered.  Then  he  becomes  a  scarecrow,  and 
stands  with  arms  raised  at  the  side  while  next  farmer  and  crow  play. 

The  successful  crows  are  entitled  to  another  trial  after  all  others  have 
had  a  turn. 

2.    Dodge  Ball. 
(See  lesson  for  October.) 

3.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 
One  player,  A,  is  chosen  to  be  "  it";  the  other  players  stand  in  a  ring. 
A  runs  outside  of  the  ring,  drops  the  handkerchief  behind  some  player, 
B,  and  runs  on.  When  B  discovers  the  handkerchief,  he  picks  it  up,  runs 
after  A,  and  tries  to  tag  him.  If  A  reaches  B's  place  in  the  circle  without 
being  tagged,  B  becomes  "  it."  But  if  B  tags  A,  B  returns  to  his  place  and 
A  is  "it"  again.  If  B  does  not  discover  the  handkerchief  until  A  has 
passed  completely  around  the  ring,  picked  up  the  handkerchief  and  tagged 
B,  B  is  out  of  the  game  and  must  stand  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  A,  in 
that  case,  remains  "it."  If  the  number  of  players  is  small,  B  may  pay 
a  forfeit  instead  of  going  out  of  the  game. 

4.  Button,  Button,  Who  Has  the  Button? 
Players  standing  in  line,  side  by  side,  pass  a  button  from  one  to  another, 
trying  to  conceal  from  the  one  standing  in  front  who  has  it.  He  asks: 
"Button,  button,  who  has  the  button?"  and  names  the  player  he  thinks 
has  it.  If  correct,  he  changes  places  with  the  one  having  the  button;  if 
not,  he  continues  until  he  finds  it. 

Grade  III. —  January. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Breathing  exercises. 
Trunk  twisting  and  bending. 
Arm  swinging. 
Walking  and  running. 
Arm  extension  upward. 
Jumping. 

Breathing  exercises. 
Plays. 

1.    Winter  Work  and  Play. 
(a)    Looking  up  at  the  Snowflakes.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Fold  the  arms  behind,  and  bend  the  head  backward.  Raising 
the  chest  at  the  same  time,  breathe  in  deeply.  Raise  head 
(watching  snowflakes  fall  to  the  ground),  and  exhale.  (Try 
to  keep  chest  raised  all  the  time.) 
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(6)    Shoveling  Snow.    (Trunk  twisting  and  bending.) 

Place  left  foot  back  and  take  position,  as  if  holding  long-handled 
snow  shovel.  Bend  forward  and  push  arms  forward,  making 
a  motion  of  shoveling  snow.  Toss  it  on  an  imaginary  spot, 
then  return  to  starting  position.  Change,  placing  the  right 
foot  back. 

(c)  Warming  Hands  with  Breath.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Raise  clasped  hands  to  mouth.  Inhale  through  the  nose,  and 
blow  through  the  mouth  into  hands. 

(d)  Warming  Body.    (Arm  swinging.) 

Starting  with  the  arms  far  back,  swing  them  loosely  across  chest. 
Alternate  the  position  of  arms,  right  over  left,  and  left  over  right. 

(e)  Walking  and  Running. 

With  hands  on  hips,  the  class  walks  around  room,  then  halts.  All 
run  lightly  in  place  for  a  moment,  then,  keeping  step,  run  around 
the  room  (run  on  toes),  and  finally  run  up  aisles  to  place. 
(Run  on  toes.) 

2.    Animal  or  Object  Representation, 
(a)    Stepping-stones.    (Marching  on  toes.) 

Place  hands  on  the  hips  (hips  firm).    Walk  very  slowly  forward 
on  tiptoes,  pausing  for  a  second  on  each  step.    Take  long  steps. 
The  arms  are  raised  to  shoulder  height  to  maintain  the  balance. 
March  once  around  the  room. 
(6)    Railroad  Tracks.    (Arm  extension  upward.) 

Place  hands  on  side  of  shoulders  (arms  upward  bend),  then  stretch 
the  arms  over  head  to  a  vertical  position,  representing  railroad 
tracks.  The  arms  are  brought  back  to  the  "bend  position"  in 
order  to  repeat  the  exercise. 

(c)  Brakes  on  Cars.    (Trunk  twisting.) 

Children  sit  on  desks  and  place  feet  in  the  chairs.  With  hands  on 
the  hips,  turn  the  trunk  to  the  left  side,  as  if  turning  car  brakes. 

(d)  Letting  off  Brakes. 

Turn  the  trunk  to  the  right.  Return  to  the  front  again.  Repeat 
to  left. 

(e)  Walking  Beam  of  a  Steamboat.    (Trunk  bending.) 

Raise  the  arms  sideways,  level  with  the  shoulders.    To  represent 
a  "walking  beam"  bend  the  trunk  to  the  left  side  (gently). 
Raise,  and  continue  bending  to  the  right  side.    Then  raise  the 
trunk  to  erect  position. 
(/)    Birds  Hopping.  (Jumping.) 

Raise  the  heels  and  hop  forward,  landing  on  toes.  (Knees  should 
be  bent  as  children  start  to  hop,  and  as  they  land.)  At  the  end 
of  jumps,  knees  are  straightened,  bringing  trunk  to  an  erect 
position. 
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(g)    Breathing  Exercise. 

Raise  the  arms  sideways  upward  to  a  vertical  position,  and  at 
the  same  ,time  taking  in  a  deep  breath.  (Represent  a  fan 
opening.)  Lower  the  arms  to  the  sides,  exhaling  (closing  the 
fan). 

Games. 

1.    Huckle,  Buckle,  Bean  Stalk. 

Thimble  (or  piece  of  chalk)  hidden  where  it  can  be  seen  without  having 
to  move  anything.  Player  spying  it  moves  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
as  though  still  looking;  finally  he  sits,  saying,  "Huckle,  Buckle,  Bean 
Stalk."    Game  continues  until  everyone  is  seated,  if  time  permits. 

Variation. —  After  spying  the  thimble  and  moving  near  his  seat,  the 
knees  may  be  bent  three  times  before  sitting,  or  take  some  arm  movement, 
as  raising  forward,  upward.  Stretching  to  the  side,  etc.,  may  be  taken 
after  the  thimble  has  been  discovered. 

2.    /  Saw. 

Teachers  and  children  suggest  activities.  Each  row  in  turn  follows  its 
leader  around  the  room  and  back  to  place;  e.  g.,  butterfly  flying,  drum 
major  marching,  horse  stepping  high,  lame  chicken  hopping  on  one  foot, 
rabbit  leaping,  etc. 

3.    Hands  Up. 

Children  in  circle  hold  up  hands;  child  in  center  tries  to  touch  one  pair 
of  hands  before  owner  can  drop  them.  After  being  dropped,  the  hands 
are  quickly  raised  again.   The  child  whose  hands  are  touched  becomes  "  it/' 

Grade  III.—  February. 

Order  of  Exercises. 
Leg  raising  backward. 
Breathing  exercise. 
Arm  swinging. 
Trunk  twisting. 
Jumping. 

Head  bending  backward. 
Breathing  exercise. 

Plays. 
1.  Marching. 

1.  Around  the  room  in  single  file. 

2.  On  tiptoes,  with  hands  on  hips. 

3.  On  heels  (short  distance  only). 

4.  Lifting  knees  high  (walking  on  ball  of  feet). 

5.  Long  steps  (slowly). 

6.  Short  steps  (quickly). 

7.  Backward  (with  short  steps). 
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8.  Forward,  two  steps  to  three  counts  and  bow;  start  with  left  foot, 
then  right. 

9.  (1)  Backward,  one  step  with  left  foot.  (2)  Bring  right  beside  left 
foot,  place  right  hand  on  top  of  head  and  bend  trunk  to  left  side  (gentle 
curve).    Repeat,  starting  with  the  right  foot  and  bending  to  the  right. 

2.    Representation  Movements. 
The  following  movements  may  be  taken  from  a  command  given  by  the 
teacher. 

(a)  Pigeon  Stretching  its  Leg.    (Leg  raising  backward.) 

Place  hands  on  the  hips,  hold  head  and  chest  high.  Raise  left  leg 
backward  (stretching  instep).  Replace,  and  repeat  with  the 
right  foot. 

Command.    Stretch!  —  Replace! 

(b)  Breathing  Movement. 

Raise  the  arms  to  shoulder  height,  inhaling  a  deep  breath  as 

arms  are  raised,  exhaling  as  arms  sink  to  the  side. 
Command.    Breathe  in!  —  Breathe  out! 

(c)  Learning  to  Swim.    (Arm  swimming.) 

Elbows  at  shoulder  level  and  drawn  well  back;  forearms  bent  so 
the  hands  touch  chest;  hands  on  a  level  with  shoulder,  and 
palms  turned  down.  From  this  position  the  arms  are  extended 
forward,  fling  to  side,  then  bend  again. 

Command .    Bend !  —  Stretch !  —  Fling ! 

(d)  Turnstiles.    (Trunk  twisting.) 

With  hands  on  hips  (hips  firm),  turn  the  trunk  quickly  to  the  left, 

then  forward  and  to  the  right;  representing  a  turnstile. 
Command.    Turn  to  left!  —  Turn  to  front! 

Turn  to  right!  —  Turn  to  front! 
The  turning  should  be  at  the  waist  line. 

(e)  Jumping  Over  a  Brook. 

Class  in  single  file  around  the  room.  Teacher  draws  a  chalk  line  on 
floor.  In  turn,  each  child  jumps  over  line  (spring  from  both 
feet,  and  land  on  toes).  After  first  jump,  teacher  may  draw 
another  chalk  line,  the  space  between  lines  representing  a 
brook.  Children  try  to  jump  over  both  lines.  If  they  do  not 
succeed,  they  get  their  feet  wet.  At  the  start  the  lines  should 
be  but  a  few  inches  apart. 

(/)    Breathing  Exercise. 

Bend  the  head  backward,  and  breathe  in  a  deep  breath.  Raise 
the  head  and  breathe  out. 
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Games. 
1.    /  Saw. 
(See  lesson  for  January.) 

2.    Throwing  Bean  Bag. 
Players  stand  in  a  circle  with  one  child  in  the  center.    A  bean  bag  is 
thrown  from  one  to  another  across  the  circle  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
one  in  the  center  to  catch  it.    If  he  catches  the  bean  bag,  the  one  who 
threw  it  last  must  take  his  place. 

3.    Belay  Bean  Bag. 

All  children  are  seated  so  that  each  row  has  an  equal  number. 

First  child  of  each  row  takes  a  bean  bag,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher 
(Ready!  —  Run!)  runs  and  places  bag  on  a  chalk  mark  at  the  front  of  each 
row.  He  then  returns  to  his  seat  and  touches  the  hand  of  the  second  child 
behind  him,  who,  in  turn,  gets  the  bag  and  gives  it  to  the  one  behind  him, 
and  so  on  down  the  row  until  each  child  has  had  his  turn  to  run.  The 
row  finishing  first  wins. 

(Run  on  toes.) 

4.  Blind  Man's  Buff  with  a  Wand. 
Children  form  a  circle.  One  child  stands  in  the  center  with  eyes  closed 
and  holding  a  wand.  The  others  join  hands  and  skip  around  him  until  he 
taps  three  times  on  the  floor,  when  they  stop.  The  one  in  the  center,  hold- 
ing the  wand  behind  him,  points  to  some  player  in  the  circle,  who,  grasping 
the  end  of  it,  says,  "  Good  morning,  John  "  (or  may  answer  three  questions 
which  the  one  in  the  center  may  ask).  If  the  one  in  the  center  guesses 
correctly  who  is  speaking,  the  two  change  places.  (Voices  may  be  disguised.) 

Grade  III.—  March. 

Order  of  Exercises. 

Foot  placings. 

Stride  steps. 

Knee  bending  upward. 

Breathing  exercise. 

Trunk  bending  forward. 

Trunk  bending  sideways. 

Knee  bending. 

Arm  flinging  sideways. 

Jumping. 

Breathing  exercise. 

Plays. 
1.    Rhythmic  Movements. 
(a)    Skating.    (Balance  movement.) 

Class  forms  circle  around  room  in  single  file.    With  long,  sliding 
step,  advance  with  left,  then  with  right  foot. 
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(b)  High- stepping  Horses.    (Knee  bending  upward.) 

Lifting  knees  high  with  ankle  extended,  place  each  foot  firmly  but 
carefully.  While  taking  steps  to  represent  high-spirited  horses, 
children  may  take  a  few  quick,  deep  breaths. 

(c)  Dancing  Girl.    (Trunk  bending  sideways.) 

(1)  Placing  left  hand  on  the  hip,  and  right  hand  on  top  of 

head,  advance  with  left  foot,  and  bend  the  body  gently 
to  the  left  side. 

(2)  Raise  the  trunk,  bringing  right  foot  beside  left,  and  hands 

down  to  side.    (3  and  4.)    Repeat  to  right. 

(d)  Bowing.    (Trunk  bending  forward.) 

Children  raise  the  arms  to  the  side,  touch  the  floor  lightly  with  the 
ball  of  the  left  foot,  step  on  the  left,  place  right  foot  beside  left 
and  bow.  The  arms  should  be  lowered  to  the  sides  as  the  bow 
is  made.  After  finishing  the  bow,  the  arms  are  again  raised  to 
the  sides,  and  the  movement  is  executed  with  right  foot. 

(e)  Quick  Marching  on  Toes.    (Balance  movement.) 

With  hands  on  top  of  head,  and  elbows  back,  raise  the  chest  high. 

March  once  around 'the  room  on  toes,  taking  short,  quick  steps. 
Children  may  take  a  few  deep  breaths  at  a  command,  as  ' '  Breathe 

in!" —  "  Breathe  out!" 
(/)  Hopping. 

Place  hands  on  hips.  Hop  twice  on  ball  of  left  foot,  and  twice  on 
right.    Return  to  position. 


2.    Animal,  Object  or  Action  Representation, 
(a)    Weather  Vane.    (Head  twisting.) 

Turn  the  head  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right.    (Turn  as  far  as 
possible.)  Repeat. 
(6)    Bursting  Paper  Bag.    (Breathing  exercise.) 

Place  right  hand  close  to  the  mouth;  taking  a  deep  breath,  blow 
through  the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Then, 
with   elbows  'bent,  take   position  for  striking.     Strike  the 
imaginary  bag  against  the  hand.    Change,  and  use  left  hand. 
Command.    Inhale !  —  Blow!  —  Ready !  —  Strike ! 

(c)  Jack  in  a  Box.    (Knee  bending.) 

Raise  the  heels  and  bend  the  knees  to  a  right  angle,  then  stretch 
the  knees  quickly,  at  the  same  time  flinging  the  arms  to  the 
sides  (level  with  the  shoulders).    Lower  the  arms  and  heels. 

Command.    Bend !  —  Stretch !  —  Sink ! 

(d)  Bending  Small  Trees.    (Trunk  bending  sideways.) 

Raise  the  arms  to  shoulder  height,  to  represent  the  limbs  of  a 
tree.  Bend  the  trunk  to  the  left  side,  raise  and  bend  to  the 
right  side,  as  the  trees  bend  to  and  fro. 

Command .    Bend !  —  Raise ! 
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(e)  Ci'ossing  a  Brook.    (One  step  forward  jump.) 

Take  one  step  forward  and  spring  from  the  forward  foot.  Jump 
forward  and  land  in  a  good  position  on  both  feet.  Command. 
Jump!  —  Stretch! 

(f)  Breathing  Exercises. 

Raise  the  arms  forward  upward,  to  a  vertical  position,  inhaling  as 
the  arms  are  raised,  exhaling  as  the  arms  sink  sideways  down- 
ward. 

Games. 
1.    Cat  and  Rat. 
(See  lesson  for  November.) 

2.    Relay  Bean  Bag. 
(See  lesson  for  February.) 

3.    Squat  Tag. 

Children  form  a  circle  at  the  front  of  the  room.  One  child  is  chosen  to 
be  "it."  "It"  may  tag  any  child  caught  standing.  If  a  child  is  squat- 
ting he  cannot  be  tagged.   If  tagged,  he  takes  the  place  of  "it." 

Variation. —  Instead  of  bending  the  knees,  the  players  may  raise  one 
foot  forward,  or  stretch  the  arms  overhead,  bend  the  trunk  forward,  etc. 

4.    Hide  the  Thimble. 
Children  lay  heads  on  desks  while  one  hides  the  thimble.    At  a  signal, 
the  children  raise  heads  and  search  for  the  thimble.    The  one  who  finds 
the  thimble  may  hide  it. 

Grade  III.— April. 

Plays.  ' 
1.    Follow  My  Leader. 
One  player,  the  leader,  leads  the  line  around  the  room,  in  and  out.  over 
obstacles,  running,  hopping  and  doing  various  evolutions. 

2.    Animal,  Object  or  Action  Representation. 

(a)  Growing  Tall. 

Place  the  hands  back  of  the  head  (head  firm)  and  raise  the  heels 
as  high  as  possible.  Keep  chest  high,  and  head  erect.  Return 
to  position.    Command.    Raise! —  Sink! 

(b)  Leg  Stretching.    (Leg  raising  backward.) 

Raise  the  left  foot  and  stretch  leg  as  far  back  as  possible. 
Replace.  Repeat  with  the  right.  Command.  Stretch!  — 
Replace ! 

(<?)    Opening  and  Closing  Jackknives.    (Arm  flinging.) 

Raise  arms  to  shoulder  level,  elbows  being  pushed  back,  and  arms 
bent  so  that  thumbs  touch  chest.  (Arms  forward  bend.) 
Fling  the  arms  to  the  side  (opening  jackknives).  Bend  the 
arms  (closing  jackknives).    Command.    Fling! — Bend! 
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(d)  Revolving  Bookcase. 

Place  hands  on  hips,  and  the  left  foot  a  short  step  to  the  side. 
Twist  the  trunk  to  left  side,  then  to  the  right,  representing  the 
turning  of  a  bookcase.    Twist  forward  again. 
Command.    To  the  left  twist!    To  the  right  twist!  Forward 
twist! 

(e)  Blowing  Dandelions. 

Raise  right  hand  near  the  mouth;  breathe  in  and  blow  hard,  as  if 
blowing  a  dandelion. 
Command.    Inhale! —  Blow! 

Games. 
1.    Circle  Tag  Ball. 
Children  form  a  circle  at  front  of  room.    One  player,  "it,"  stands 
within  the  circle.    While  a  ball  or  bean  bag  is  being  passed  about  the  circle, 
"  it "  may  tag  any  player  who  has  the  ball.    If  a  player  is  tagged  while  in 
possession  of  the  ball,  that  player  becomes  "it." 

Variation. — A  player  in  possession  of  the  ball  may  squat,  and  cannot  be 
tagged  while  in  that  position. 

2.  Race.  (Placing  bags  in  piles.) 
Pupils  stand  holding  bags.  After  the  command,  "  Ready,  Run!"  those 
in  the  first  row  across  the  room  run  and  place  bags  on  floor  in  front  of  each 
aisle,  close  to  the  wall.  Turning,  they  run  back  to  their  seats.  The 
child  who  first  reaches  his  seat  wins  the  race.  Other  rows  follow  in  turn, 
each  child  placing  his  bag  on  top  of  the  others,  making  an  orderly  pile- 

3.    Touching  the  Wall. 
(See  lesson  for  November.) 

Grade  III. —  May. 

Review  Plays. 
Bean  bag  exercises  for  November. 
Marching  for  February. 
Representation  movements  for  March. 

Review  Games. 
Circle  Tag  Ball  for  April. 
Dodge  Ball  for  October. 
Drop  the  Handkerchief  for  December. 
Hands  Up  for  January. 
Hunt  the  Key  for  November. 
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FORMAL  GYMNASTICS. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


Regular  Lessons. 
It  is  important  that  the  teacher  follow  closely  the  lessons  as  prepared 
in  this  course.    They  have  been  arranged  in  a  progressive  form,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  lessons  to  extend  over  eight  months,  commencing 
October  first  and  ending  May  thirty-first. 

Sitting  Position  Preparatory  for  Gymnastics. 

Feet  on  the  floor  under  desk,  buttocks  well  back  in  chair,  back  erect,  and, 
in  most  school-room  chairs,  unsupported,  hands  at  the  side. 
Ready  to  Stand. 

(1)   Quickly  place  one  foot  in  aisle,  and  both  hands  on  top  of  desk.  On 
two,  with  a  slight  push  with  the  hands  and  the  other  foot,  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  aisle. 
Ready  to  Sit. 

(1)  Quickly  move  one  foot  toward  chair. 

(2)  Quickly  place  both  hands  on  top  of  desk  and  sit  in  the  erect  position, 

clasping  hands  together  on  the  desk. 
Note. —  Placing  hands  on  the  desk  in  standing  and  sitting  may  be  omitted  if  the 
class  is  trained  to  sit  and  stand  very  promptly  and  correctly. 

At  Ease. 

Separate  the  heels  by  taking  a  step  to  the  left,  and  slightly  relaxing  the 
muscles  of  legs  and  back.    The  weight  must  be  carried  equally  upon 
both  legs.    (Standing  with  weight  upon  one  leg  must  not  be  allowed.) 
Fundamental  Position. 

Feet. — With  toes  pointing  straight  forward,  feet  are  placed  about  two 

inches  apart.    Weight  upon  balls  of  feet. 
Chest. — High  and  forward. 

Arms  and  Fingers. — Close  to  body,  fingers  extended,  and  palms  touching 
the  body. 

Head. — Erect;  chin  sligntly  drawn  in  so  as  to  stand  as  high  as  possible. 
Eyes. — Straight  forward. 

Note. —  Rigidity  is  to  be  avoided  Good  standing  posture  is  to  be  •  emphasized 
throughout  entire  school-day. 

Alignments. 

Forward  Dress. 

Each  pupil  places  himself  directly  behind  the  pupil  in  front.  In  an 
open  space,  all  pupils  (except  those  in  front  lines)  raise  arms  and 
move  forward  until  finger  tips  touch  shoulders  of  pupil  in  front. 
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Left  and  Right  Dress. 

Each  pupil  takes  hips  firm,  and,  turning  the  head  in  the  direction  named, 
moves  forward  or  backward  until  he  sees  the  neck  of  the  second 
pupil  from  him. 
Numbering  by  Twos. 

Each  pupil  turns  head  quickly  to  the  left,  giving  the  number  1  or  2 
quickly  and  loudly,  and  immediately  turns  the  head  to  the  front. 
March  Steps. 

With  ankle  extended,  each  foot  is  moved  in  the  direction  named,  a 
distance  of  two  foot-lengths.  The  weight  is  kept  evenly  between  the 
feet,  the  chest  and  head  high,  and  arms  close  to  the  side. 

Facings. 

Left  Face. 

(1)  Raise  slightly  the  ball  of  the  left  foot  and  the  heel  of  the  other  foot. 

Face  to  the  left,  turning  on  left  heel,  assisted  by  a  slight  pres- 
sure from  the  ball  of  the  other  foot. 

(2)  Place  rear  foot  beside  the  left  in  straight  foot  position.    "About  — 

Face  "  is  executed  by  turning  to  the  right. 
The  facing  should  be  done  by  counts  until  the  pupils  learn  the  move- 
ments.   Then  omit  the  counts.    Do  not  emphasize  the  two  parts  of  a 
facing  after  each  has  been  well  learned. 
Heels  Raise. 

Heels  are  to  be  raised  quickly  and  high,  but  allowed  to  sink  gradually. 
Foot  Placings. 

Forward,  sideways,  backward: 

One  foot,  with  ankle  extended,  is  to  be  moved  in  the  direction  named, 
a  distance  as  near  two  foot-lengths  as  possible,  being  sure  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  placed  evenly  on  both  legs. 
Outward : 

One  foot  is  to  be  placed  two  foot-lengths  between  the  sideways  and 
forward  position. 
Feet  placing  sideways: 
The  left  foot  is  moved  a  distance  of  one  foot-length  to  the  left,  and  the 
right  foot  is  a  distance  of  one  foot-length  to  the  right. 
Heels  Raise  —  Knees  Bend. 

As  the  knees  are  bent  to  ninety  degrees,  turn  the  upper  leg  so  that 
knees  and  toes  are  turned  well  outward,  while  the  heels  come 
together.    (Back  erect.)    In  returning  to  position,  as  the  knees  are 
stretched,  the  heels  separate. 
Fall-outs. 

The  foot  is  moved  in  the  direction  named  a  distance  of  three  foot- 
lengths,  keeping  both  heels  upon  the  floor,  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees  in  the  knee  that  is  flexed,  a  straight  line  from  heel  to  head 
in  the  other  leg,  and  chest  and  head  high.  In  "  Replace,"  a  slight 
push  is  given  by  the  foot  of  the  leg  that  is  flexed. 
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Sideways : 

Both  feet  maintain  the  straight  foot  position. 
Forward: 

The  toes  of  forward  foot  point  directly  forward;  the  toes  of  the  rear 
foot  may  be  turned  slightly  outward. 
Outward : 

Toe  of  the  outward  foot  is  turned  outward,  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  the  knee.  Toe  of  rear  foot  is  turned  slightly  outward  during 
the  fall-out. 

Head  Movements. 
Backward  bend: 

Keep  up  good  breathing;  the  head  is  bent  as  far  backward  as  possible. 
In  raising  the  head,  the  chin  is  drawn  in  slightly,  so  that  movement 
stops  with  the  head  as  high  as  possible. 
Sideways  bend: 

Head  is  bent  directly  to  the  side  without  moving  the  shoulders 
(energetically). 
Twisting: 

In  ordinary  rhythm,  head  is  turned  as  far  as  possible  without  moving 
the  trunk  (energetically). 
Trunk  Backward  Bend.    (Done  deliberately.) 

Breathing  being  kept  up,  the  chest  is  raised,  the  head  is  bent  as  far 
back  as  possible,  while  the  curve  backward  in  the  upper  part  and 
middle  part  of  the  back  is  increased. 
Hips  Firm. 

A  firm  grasp  of  hips  is  required,  fingers  in  front  and  thumbs  in  back. 
Head  Firm. 

With  chest  forward,  the  arms  are  raised  quickly  as  close  to  the  body 
as  possible,  and  placed  high  on  the  back  of  the  head.    Fingers  may 
overlap  or  touch,  being  sure  that  the  elbows  are  well  back. 
Arms  Forward  Bend. 

With  chest  raised  high  and  forward,  the  elbows  are  bent  so  that  fore- 
arms are  level  with  shoulders.    Hands  are  separated  and  elbows  are 
carried  as  far  back  as  possible,  so  that  fingers  do  not  touch  the  chest. 
Arms  Sideways  Raise  and  Hands  Turn. 

The  turning  takes  place  in  the  shoulder  joint. 
Arms  Upward  Bend. 

With  chest  raised  and  arms  close  to  the  body,  the  forearm  is  bent  so 
that  fingers  are  placed  at  outer  side  of  the  shoulder. 
Arm  Extensions. 

All  stretchings  are  to  be  vigorous,  except  when  arm  extensions  are 
used  as  respiratory  movements.  In  this  case  the  rhythm  is  to  be 
that  of  respiration. 

With  chest  forward,  the  arms  are  to  be  stretched  forcibly  in  the  direc- 
tion named. 
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In  forward  and  upward  stretch,  the  hands  are  to  be  kept  as  far  apart 

as  shoulder  distance. 
In  bending  from  upward  stretch,  the  arms  are  to  be  bent  as  far  back 

of  the  ears  as  possible. 
In  all  bendings,  the  elbows  should  be  brought  in  as  closely  to  the  body 

as  possible. 

Arm  Flinging  —  Rapid  Rhythm. 

All  arm  movements  are  to  be  quick  if  taken  as  a  heave  movement. 

Leg  Elevations. 

With  extended  ankle,  the  leg  is  to  be  raised  as  high  as  possible  in  the 
direction  named,  good  posture  being  maintained. 

Trunk  Bending  Forward. 
Half  forward: 

With  chest  and  head  high,  and  back  straight,  the  trunk  is  bent  for- 
ward to  forty-five  degrees. 
Forward : 

The  trunk  is  bent  nearly  to  the  horizontal  position  (eighty  degrees). 
Forward  downward:    (Rarely  used  because  of  interference  in  school- 
room.)   The  trunk  is  bent  downward  as  far  as  possible. 
The  trunk  is  raised  by  a  movement  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
back. 

Arm  Swimming. 

One,  arms  are  bent  as  in  arms  forward  bend,  except  that  palms  are 
turned  outward. 

Two,  arms  are  extended  straight  forward,  hands  at  shoulder  distance 

and  palms  outward. 
Three,  arms  are  flung  quickly  and  forcibly  sideways,  palms  being  turned 

outward. 

Trunk  Backward  Bend  from  Sitting. 
Mounting  desk: 

Face  right  —  One,  put  left  foot  in  chair,  one  hand  on  chair-back  and 
one  hand  on  desk.  Two,  swing  body  up  to  sitting  position  on  desk, 
right  foot  being  placed  beside  left  foot. 

If  face  left  is  taken,  right  foot  is  placed  first  on  chair,  and  so  on. 
Dismounting : 

One,  right  foot  is  moved  downward,  one  hand  being  placed  on  desk, 
and  one  on  chair-back.    Two,  stand  on  floor.    Face  left. 

Bending  takes  place  from  the  hips,  the  trunk  being  kept  as  straight 
as  possible. 

Trunk  Sideways  Bend. 
The  trunk  is  bent  directly  to  the  side  without  twisting. 

Trunk  Twisting. 

The  twist  should  be  complete,  but  emphasized  between  the  shoulder- 
blades. 
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It  should  begin  at  the  waist,  but  should  be  mainly  emphasized  in  the 

middle  and  upper  part  of  the  back. 
Hips  should  be  kept  as  much  to  the  front  as  possible. 

Mark  Time. 

Each  knee  is  slightly  flexed  as  the  heel  is  raised  slightly  from  the  floor 

Quick  Time  in  Place  March. 

Heels  are  lifted  backward  and  high,  approximating  a  run  in  place. 

Prepare  to  Jump. 

One,  raise  heels.    Two,  bend  knees.    Three,  stretch  knees.    Four,  sink 
heels. 

Upward  Jump. 

Jump  as  high  as  possible,  keeping  hip,  knee  and  ankle  extended. 

Upward  Jump  with  Facing. 

Turn  the  body  in  the  direction  named  as  it  leaves  the  floor. 
Spring  Jump. 

Standing  to  stride. 

Foot  forward  place. 

One,  change  feet,  with  a  hop  in  direction  indicated.    Two,  place  feet, 
with  a  hop  in  the  position  from  which  the  spring  jump  was  started. 

Jump  in  Different  Directions. 
Forward. 
Backward. 
Sideways. 

Two,  the  arms  are  carried  in  the  direction  opposite  to  which  the  jump 
is  to  be  taken. 

Three,  four,  the  arms  are  swung  in  the  direction  of  the  jump  and 
quickly  replaced  at  the  side  as  the  body  lands. 
Jump  with  Start  Steps. 
Forward: 

The  number  of  start  steps  required  is  taken  by  count.    In  the  jump, 
the  backward  leg  is  flung  in  advance  of  the  forward  foot,  thus 
carrying  the  body  distinctly  forward. 
Outward,  sideways: 

In  taking  the  start  step,  the  left  or  right  foot  is  crossed  in  front 
of  the  other  foot,  the  latter  being  flung  in  advance  as  the  jump 
is  taken. 
Restful  Movements. 

In  this  group,  full,  deep  breathing  is  to  be  insisted  upon.  Inhalation 

is  to  be  through  the  nose;  exhalation  through  the  mouth. 
Arms  forward  bend,  sideways  fling. 
Arm  extensions. 
Arm  flinging. 
Arm  raising. 
Arm  circling. 
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Arms  are  moved  in  a  circle  upward  and  backward  (inhale)  and 

downward  and  forward  (exhale). 
Arm  circumduction. 

Arms  forward  upward  raise  with  no  movement  at  the  waist;  arms 

sideways  downward  sink. 


Grade  IV.—  October. 

SO  minutes  per  week. 
Series  A,  No.  1. 

1.  Ready  to  stand  —  One!  Two! 
Ready  to  sit  — -  One !    Two ! 

2.  Attention!    Stand  —  at  ease! 

3.  Hips  —  firm !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  upward  —  bend!    Side  way  —  stretch!    Bend!  Position! 

5.  Breathe  —  in !    Breathe  —  out ! 

Series  B,  No.  2. 

1.  Attention!    Stand  —  at  ease! 

2.  Chest  raise  and  —  Breathe  —  in!    Breathe  —  out! 

3.  Hips  —  firm !    Heels  —  raise !    Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  upward  —  bend!    Arms  forward  —  stretch!  Position! 

5.  Breathe  —  in!    Breathe  —  out! 

Grade  IV. —  November. 

Series  A,  No.  3. 

1.  Chest  —  raise! 

2.  Arms    upward  —  bend!    Arms  sideways  stretch  and  breathe  —  in! 

Arms  bend  and  breathe  —  out! 

3.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Left  foot  forward  —  place!    Replace!    Right  foot  for- 

ward—  place!    Replace!  Position! 

5.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Position! 

6.  Breathe  —  in!    Breathe  —  out! 

Series  B,  No.  4. 

1.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Sink! 

2.  Head  backward  —  bend!  Raise! 

3.  Hips  —  firm!    Heels  —  raise!    Heels  —  sink!  Position! 

4.  (Respiration.)    Inhale!  Exhale! 

5.  Arms  forward  —  bend!    Arms  sideways  —  fling!    Bend!  Position! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  breathe  —  in!    Arms  sink  and  breathe  —  out ! 
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Grade  IV. —  December. 

Series  A,  No.  5. 

1 .  Arms  forward  —  bend !  With  deep  breathing  arms  sideways  — 
fling!    Arms  —  bend!  Position! 

2.  Left  —  face!    (Four  times  to  left  side.) 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend!    Upward  —  stretch!  Position! 

4.  Hips  — firm!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  Raise!  To  right  —  bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  place!  Change  feet  —  One!  Two! 
Position! 

6.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

7.  Hips  —  firm.  Left  foot  sideways  —  place!  Replace!  Right  foot 
sideways  — ■  place !    Replace !    Position ! 

Series  B,  No.  6. 

1.  Right  —  face!    (Four  times  to  right.) 

2.  Arms  forward  —  bend !  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling!  Exhale 
and  arms  —  bend !    Position ! 

3.  Hips  —  firm !  Left  foot  forward  —  place !  Heels  —  raise !  Heels  — 
sink!    Change  feet  —  One!    Two!    (Repeat  to  right.) 

4.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  upward  —  stretch!  Bend!  Posi- 
tion! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  half  forward  — 
bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

6.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  trunk  —  raise! 

Grade  IV. —  January. 

Series  A,  No.  7. 

1.  Class  — stand  — One!    Two!    Sit  — One!  Two! 

2.  Attention!    Stand  —  at  ease! 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend!    Arms  sideways  —  stretch!  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  —  half  bend!  Stretch!  Heels 
—  sink !    Position ! 

5.  Head  —  firm!  Position! 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend! 
Raise !    Trunk  to  right  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

7.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

Series  B,  No.  8. 

1.  Left  —  face!    Right  —  face! 

2.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  Heels  — 
sink !    Position ! 

3.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms  —  sink! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 
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5.  Hips  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist!  To  right  —  twist!  For- 
ward —  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling!  Exhale 
and  arms  —  bend !    Position ! 

Grade  IV. —  February. 

Series  A,  No.  9. 

1.  One  step  forward  —  march!    One  step  backward  —  march! 

2.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arm  flinging  sideways  —  One!  Two! 
Position! 

3.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms  —  sink! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  —  twist !  Trunk 
to  right  —  twist !    Forward  —  twist !  Position. 

5.  Hips  —  firm !  Heels  —  raise !  Knees  —  bend !  Knees  —  stretch ! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

6.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend!    Exhale  and  head  —  raise! 

Series  B,  No.  10. 

1 .  Left  —  face !    Right  —  face ! 

2.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms  —  sink! 

3.  Head  to  left  —  twist !    To  right  —  twist !    Forward  —  twist ! 

4.  Head  —  firm!    Heels  —  raise!    Heels  —  sink!  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Left  arm  sideways  —  stretch!  Bend! 
Right  arm  sideways  —  stretch !    Bend !    Position ! 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend !  Raise ! 
To  right  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

7.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

Grade  IV.—  March. 

Series  A,  No.  11. 

1.  Two  steps  forward  —  march!  One!  Two!  Three!  Two  steps 
backward  —  march!    One!    Two!  Three! 

2.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  stretch!  Ex- 
hale and  arms  —  bend !    Position ! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Heels  —  raise !  Heels  — 
sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  forward  upward  —  fling!    Sideways  downward  —  sink! 

5.  Hips  —  firm !  Heels  —  raise !  Knees  —  bend !  Stretch !  Heels  — 
sink !    Position ! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  head  —  raise ! 

Series  B,  No.  12. 

1.  Inhale  and  arms  forward  —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms  —  sink! 

2.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Left  arm  sideways  —  stretch!  Bend! 
Right  arm  sideways  —  stretch!    Bend!  Position! 
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3.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  knee  upward  —  bend!  Downward  —  stretch! 
Right  knee  upward  —  bend !    Downward  —  stretchj  Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  half  for- 
ward—  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!   Trunk  to  left  —  twist!   To  right  —  twist!  Forward! 

—  twist!  Position! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Feet  sideways  —  place!  In  one  count  jump  to  posi- 
tion ! 

7.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  upward  —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward  —  sink! 

Grade  IV. —  April. 

Series  A,  No.  13. 

1 .  Right  —  dress !    Front ! 

2.  Arms  forward — bend!   Arms  sideways  —  fling!   Bend!  Position! 

3.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise !    Exhale ! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  — 
bend!  Knees  —  stretch!  Heels  —  sink!  Change  feet  —  One!  Two! 
Heels  —  raise!   Knees  —  bend!    Stretch!    Heels  —  sink!  Position! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  forward  —  bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend !  Raise !  To  right  — 
bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

7.  Inhale  and  arms  forward  upward  —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward  —  sink ! 

Series  B,  No.  14. 

1 .  Le  f  t  —  dress !    Front ! 

2.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arm  stretching  forward  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

3.  Head  —  firm!   Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!    Exhale!  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Left  leg  forward  —  raise!    Sink!    Right  leg  forward 

—  raise !    Sink !    Position ! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Stride  jump  —  start  —  One!  Two!  Class  —  halt ! 
One!    Two!  Position! 

7.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Palms  —  turn  (facing  up)!  Inhale  and 
arms  —  raise!    Exhale  and. arms  —  sink!  Position! 

Grade  IV.—  May. 

Series  A,  No.  15. 

1.  Breathe  —  in!    Breathe  —  out! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  knee  upward  —  bend!  Downward  —  stretch! 
Position! 

3.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arms  flinging  sideways!  One!  Two! 
Position! 
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4.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  —  bend!  Stretch! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  Raise!  To  right  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

6.  In  place  —  jump!   One!  Two!  Three!   Four!  Five! 

7.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Hands  —  turn!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways 
— stretch!    Exhale  and  arms  —  bend!  Position!. 

Series  B,  No.  16. 

1.  One  step  forward  and  left  face  —  march!  Right  face  and  one  step 
backward  —  march! 

2.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Hands  turn!  Inhale  and  arms  upward  — 
raise!    Exhale  and  arms  sideways  —  sink!  Position! 

3.  Arms  forward  fling  and  heels  —  raise!  Arms  sideways  and  heels  — 
sink ! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  knee  upward  —  bend!  Downward  —  stretch! 
Right  knee  upward  —  bend!    Downward  —  stretch!  Position! 

5.  In  place  —  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!   Raise!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms  sideways  — 
sink! 


Games  for  Grade  IV. 

i. 

Cat  and  Rat. 

2. 

French  Blind  Man's  Buff. 

3. 

Umbrella  Ball. 

4. 

Teacher  and  Class. 

5. 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep  ? 

6. 

Guess  Ball. 

7. 

Hunt  the  Key. 

8. 

Tag  Relay. 

Games. 
1.    Cat  and  Rat. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  cat  and  one  to  be  the  rat.  The  other 
players  join  hands  and  form  a  ring,  with  the  cat  on  the  outside  and  the  rat 
in  the  center.  The  cat  tries  to  catch  the  rat.  The  players  favor  the  rat, 
and  allow  him  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  circle  under  their  clasped  hands;  but 
they  try  to  prevent  the  cat  from  following  him  by  lowering  or  raising  their 
hands,  whichever  is  necessary.  When  the  rat  is  caught,  he  joins  the  circle: 
and  the  cat  becomes  rat  and  chooses  a  new  cat  from  the  players.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  new  cat  as  well  as  a  new  rat 
each  time  that  the  rat  is  caught.  When  there  are  a  large  number  of  players . 
three  cats  may  be  chosen  to  chase  three  rats.  In  this  case  the  cats  are 
distinguished  by  handkerchiefs  tied  on  their  arms. 
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2.  French  Blind  Man's  Buff. 
All  the  players  are  numbered,  and  one  player  is  blindfolded.  The  others, 
standing  some  distance  apart,  form  a  ring  about  him.  The  one  in  the 
center  calls  out  two  of  their  numbers,  and  the  players  having  these  numbers 
change  places  at  once.  While  they  are  changing,  the  center  player  tries 
to  catch  one  of  them.  If  he  succeeds,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  player  he  has 
caught,  and  that  player  goes  in  the  center,  and  is  blindfolded  in  his  turn. 

3.  Umbrella  Ball. 
The  players  place  the  bean  bags  on  their  heads,  and  march  around  the 
room,  halting  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square.  Four  umbrellas  or  boxes 
or  baskets  are  placed  on  tops  of  the  desks  or  in  the  chairs,  so  that  each  may 
be  a  goal  for  one-fourth  the  players,  and  be  about  six  feet  from  each  person. 
At  a  given  signal  the  players  throw  their  bags  or  balls  into  the  nearest 
umbrella. 

The  bags  are  then  taken  from  the  umbrellas  and  the  players  throw  again. 
When  they  can  throw  fairly  well,  they  should  be  required  to  use  each 
hand  alternately. 

4.  Teacher  and  Class. 
Every  eighth  player  is  appointed  as  a  teacher.  The  other  players 
form  a  line  as  pupils.  The  teachers  face  them,  standing  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  away.  No.  1  teacher  tosses  a  bean  bag  to  No.  1  pupil,  who  catches  it, 
and  immediately  throws  it  back.  The  teacher  then  moves  opposite  No.  2 
pupil,  and  tosses  it  back.  So  he  goes  on  down  the  line.  When  he  has 
reached  No.  3  or  No.  4  pupil,  No.  2  teacher  begins  tossing  to  No.  1  pupil. 
The  other  teachers  follow  at  equal  intervals.  When  a  teacher  reaches 
the  end  of  the  class,  he  returns,  and  tosses  again  to  No.  1  pupil.  Whoever 
fails  to  catch  a  bean  bag,  whether  teacher  or  pupil,  goes  to  the  foot  of  the 
class.  If  a  teacher  fails,  his  place  is  supplied  by  No.  1  pupil.  Variations 
may  be  made  by  having  each  player  bounce  the  ball,  or  throw  it,  or  clap 
hands  before  catching  it. 

5.  Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep  ? 
A  ring  is  formed.  One  player  walks  round  the  outside,  touches  someone 
on  the  back,  and  asks,  "Have  you  seen  my  sheep?"  The  one  who  has 
been  touched  replies,  "How  was  he  dressed?"  The  player  on  the  outside 
then  describes  the  dress  of  some  third  player;  and  this  third  player,  as 
soon  as  he  recognizes  the  description,  tries  to  run  round  the  circle  and  reach 
his  own  place  again  before  the  player  on  the  outside  can  tag  him.  If  he 
is  tagged,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  one  outside. 

6.    Guess  Ball. 

All  the  players  but  one  form  in  a  line.  The  remaining  player  stands 
several  feet  in  front  of  the  others,  with  his  back  toward  them,  and  counts 
aloud  to  any  given  number.  Meantime  the  ball  is  passed  back  and  forth 
along  the  line.  When  the  given  number  is  called,  the  person  who  then 
holds  the  ball  throws  it  so  as  to  strike  on  the  back  the  player  who  stands 
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in  front.  If  this  player  is  hit,  he  turns  quickly,  and  tries  to  guess  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  players  which  of  them  threw  the  ball.  If  he  guesses  cor- 
rectly, the  player  who  threw  the  ball  changes  places  with  him.  If  he  does 
not  guess  correctly,  he  remains  in  front,  and  the  game  is  repeated.  If  the 
player  in  the  line  fails  to  hit  the  one  in  front  with  the  ball,  they  change 
places. 

7.    Hunt  the  Key. 

A  key  is  hung  on  a  long  piece  of  twine.  The  players  form  a  ring,  hold 
the  twine,  and  pass  the  key  back  and  forth,  keeping  their  hands  constantly 
in  motion.  One  player  stands  in  the  center  and  tries  to  discover  who  has 
the  key.  Occasionally  someone  may  whistle  on  the  key  to  show  where  it 
is,  and  then  pass  it  rapidly  on.  When  a  player  is  caught  with  the  key 
in  his  hands,  he  changes  places  with  the  player  in  the  center. 

8.    Relay  Flag  Race. 

A  long  chalk  line  is  drawn  across  the  schoolroom  in  front  of  the  desks. 
The  children  are  seated  in  files,  which  have  each  the  same  number  of 
players,  and  a  State  flag  is  given  to  the  first  child  in  each  file.  The  child 
takes  the  flag  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  stands  opposite  his  aisle,  with 
his  foot  touching  the  wall.  At  the  signal  "Start!"  he  runs  down  his  aisle 
to  the  chalk  line,  makes  an  about-face,  and  runs  back  to  his  starting-point. 
There  he  is  met  by  the  second  child  in  his  file,  who  takes  the  flag  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  runs  with  it  as  the  first  runner  did.  This  continues 
until  every  child  in  the  file  has  run.  The  file  which  finishes  first  receives 
the  United  States  flag,  and  keeps  it  until  some  other  file  wins  it  away. 

The  race  may  be  varied  by  having  the  children  jump  between  desks 
of  adjacent  rows,  by  having  them  hop  down  the  aisle  on  the  right  foot 
and  hop  back  on  the  left,  or  by  having  them  stop  between  desks  or  chairs 
to  perform  definite  tasks,  such  as  picking  up  and  replacing  beans  or  stones 
or  performing  some  gymnastic  exercise. 

Grade  V. —  October. 

80  minutes  per  week. 
Series  A. 

1.  Ready  to  stand — One!  Two!    Ready  to  sit — One!  Two!  etc. 

2.  Attention!    Stand  —  at  ease!  etc. 

3.  Breathe —  in!    Breathe —  out! 

4.  Arms  upward — bend!  Arms  sideways — stretch!  Bend!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm!    Heels  —  raise!  Heels  —  sink!  Position! 

6.  Hips — firm!    Trunk  half  forward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  arms  forward —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms —  sink! 

Series  B. 

1.  Forward — dress!  Position!  Right — dress!  Front!  Left — dress! 
Front! 
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2.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms —  sink! 

3.  Head —  firm!    Heels —  raise!    Sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  upward —  bend !  Arms  stretching  forward  and  upward  —  One ! 
Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  Raise!  To  right — bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

6.  Hips — firm!  Left  knee  upward — bend!  Downward — stretch! 
Right  knee  upward —  bend!    Downward —  stretch!  Position! 

7.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  fling!  Exhale 
anr]  arms —  bend!  Position! 

Grade  V. —  November. 

Series  A. 

1.  Right — face!    Left — face!    (Repeat  to  right.) 

2.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  With  palms  up,  inhale,  and  arms  sideways — 
stretch!    Exhale  and  arms  —  bend!  Position! 

3.  Chest  raise  and  head  backward  —  bend!    Head  —  raise! 

4.  Hips  —  firm !    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

5.  Hips  —  firm !  Heels  —  raise !  Knees  —  bend !  Knees  —  stretch! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  forward  —  bend!   Arms  sideways  —  fling!   Bend!  Position! 

7.  Hips  —  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend ! 
To  right  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

8.  Prepare  to  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

9.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  (Palms  turn  up.)  Inhaling  and  exhaling 
with  arm  rotation!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Left  —  face!  Right  —  face!  Right  face!  Left  face!  etc.  (One 
step  forward  or  backward  may  be  included.) 

2.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arms  flinging  sideways  with  breathing  — 
One !    Two !    Position ! 

3.  Hips  —  firm !  Trunk  backward  —  bend !  Trunk  —  raise !  Posi- 
tion! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  half  forward  — 
bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Heels  — 
raise!  sink!  Change  arms  and  feet !  One!  Two!  Heels  —  raise!  sink! 
Position ! 

6.  .  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Left  arm  forward,  right  arm  sideways  — 
stretch!    Change  arms  —  One!    Two!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

8.  Hips  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left — twist!  To  right  —  twist!  Forward  — 
twist!  Position! 

9.  In  place  jump — One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 
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Grade  V. —  December. 

Series  A. 

1.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling!    Exhale  and  arms  —  sink! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  backward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  forward  —  bend ! 
Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arms  stretching  upward  and  downward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

5.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Left  knee  upward  —  bend !  Downward  — 
stretch!    Repeat  with  right  knee.  Position! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  To  right  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

7.  Prepare  to  jump  —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

8.  Arms  upward  — ■  bend !  With  palms  up,  inhale  and  arms  sideways  — 
stretch!    Exhale  and  arms  —  bend!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Inhale  and  arms  forward  upward  —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward  —  sink! 

2.  Left  about  face !    Right  about  face ! 

3.  Hips  —  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  Heels 
—  sink!    Foot  —  replace!    Repeat  with  right  foot  Position! 

4.  Arm  swimming  —  One!    Two!    Three!  Position! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend ! 
Raise!  Change  feet  —  One!  Two!  Trunk  to  right  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position ! 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Trunk  to  left  —  twist !  To  right  —  twist ! 
Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

7.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

8.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Stride  jump  —  start  —  One!  Two! 
Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Grade  V. —  January. 

Series  A 

1 .  Arms  forward  —  bend !  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling !  Exhale 
and  arms  —  bend !    Position ! 

2.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  Trunk  backward  —  bend ! 
Raise!  Feet  —  change!  (One!  Two!)  Trunk  backward  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position ! 

3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  forward  — 
bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Hips  —  firm !  Left  leg  backward  —  raise !  Replace !  Right  leg 
backward  —  raise !    Replace !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arm  stretching  —  forward  and  upward ! 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 
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6.  Hips  —  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  - 
Raise !  Feet  —  change !  (One !  Two !)  Trunk  to  right  —  bend ! 
Position! 

7.  Inhale!  Exhale! 

8.  In  place  jump  —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  upward  —  stretch!  Exhale 
and  arms  —  bend!  Position! 

2.  Hips  —  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

3.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

4.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arms  flinging  sideways — One!  Two! 
Position ! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Foot  placing  forward  and  sideways  —  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!    Repeat  with  right  foot.  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  — 
twist !    To  right  —  twist !    Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

7.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  upward  —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms 
sideways  downward  —  sink! 

8.  Turning  ninety  degrees  to  the  left — in  place  —  jump!  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!    Five!    (Jump  four  times  in  the  same  direction.) 

Grade  V. —  February. 

Series  A. 

1.  Inhale!  Exhale! 

2.  Left  —  face!    Right  —  face!  etc. 

3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  back- 
ward—  bend!  Raise!  Feet  —  change!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Heels  —  raise ! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  With  palms  up,  arms  sideways  —  stretch! 
Bend !    Position ! 

7.  Head  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  Trunk  to  right  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

8.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend!    Exhale  and  head  —  raise! 

9.  Turning  ninety  degrees  to  the  right  —  in  place  —  jump  —  One! 
Two!    Three!    Four!    (Jump  four  times  to  the  right.) 

Series  B. 

1.  Breathe  —  in!    Breathe  —  out! 

2.  Head  to  left  —  twist!    To  right  —  twist!    Forward  —  twist! 

3.  Two  steps  forward  —  march!  Two  steps  backward  —  march!  Left 
face  and  one  step  to  the  right  —  march!  Right  face  and  one  step  back- 
ward—  march!    Repeat  to  the  right  side. 
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4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Deep  knees  —  bend!  Stretch! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  half  forward  —  bend!   Arm  rotation  —  One!  Two!  Position! 

7.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist! 
Forward  —  twist !  Feet  —  change !  Trunk  to  right  —  twist !  Forward — 
twist !    Position ! 

8.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arm  flinging  sideways  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 

9.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Stride  jump  —  start!  One!  Two! 
Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Grade  V. —  March. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  With  palms  up,  arms  flinging  sideways  with 
breathing  —  One !    Two !    Position ! 

2.  Head  —  firm!  Foot  placing  backward,  in  series  —  Start!  (Start 
with  the  left  foot.)    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  Trunk  back- 
ward—  bend!  Raise!  Feet  —  change!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend !  Arm 
stretching  upward  —  One!    Two!    Trunk  —  raise!  Position! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  leg  backward  —  raise!  Replace!  Right  leg 
backward  —  raise !    Replace !    Position ! 

7.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend! 
Raise!    To  right  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

8.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale. 

9.  Hips  —  firm,  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  In 
quick  time  —  feet  —  change!  One!  Two!  Class  —  halt!  One!  Two! 
Position ! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  upward  —  stretch! 
Exhale  and  arms  —  sink !    Position ! 

2.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  place!  Trunk  backward  — 
bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

3.  Head  —  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  forward  —  bend! 
Raise!    (In  two  counts.)  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  foot  fprward  —  fall  out!  Change  feet  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

5.  Arms  forward  —  Jaise!  Arms  flinging  sideways  —  One!  Two! 
Position! 

6.  Hips  —  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Quick  trunk  rotation  to 
left  —  One !    To  right  —  Two !    Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 
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7.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling!  Exhale 
and  —  bend !    Position ! 

8.  Forward  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

Grade  V. —  April. 

Series  A. 

1.  One  step  forward,  left  face  and  right  face  —  march!  One  step 
backward  —  march!    Repeat  to  right  side. 

2.  Arms  sideways  and  heels  raise  with  breathing  —  One!  Two!  Exhale, 
arms  and  heels  sink. 

3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  back- 
ward —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Head  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  sink! 
Feet  —  change!    Repeat  to  right! 

6.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend !  Arm  stretch- 
ing sideways  —  One !    Two !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

7.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist!  To 
left  —  bend !    Raise !    To  right  —  twist !    Repeat  to  right,  etc.    Position ! 

8.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  head  —  raise ! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Arms  flinging  sideways  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!    etc.  Position! 

2.  Arms  raising  sideways  with  foot  placing  forward  in  series  —  One! 
Two!    Three!  Four! 

3.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Trunk  backward  —  bend!  Raise!  Posi- 
tion! 

4.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  forward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!    Heels  —  raise!    Deep  knees  —  bend!    Head  to  left 

—  twist !  To  right  —  twist !  Forward  —  twist !  Knees  —  stretch ! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  to  left — 
twist!    To  right  —  twist!    Forward  —  twist!  Position! 

7.  Arms  upward  —  bend !    With  palms  up  —  inhale  and  arms  sideways 

—  stretch !    Exhale  and  arms  —  bend !    Position ! 

8.  Forward  jump  —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

Grade  V. —  May. 

Series  A. 

1.  Inhale  and  arms  forward  upward —  fling!  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward —  sink! 

2.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  trunk  backward —  bend!  Arms  sink 
and  trunk  —  raise! 
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3.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways —  place!  Trunk  forward —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Left  foot  sideways —  place  and  arms 
upward — stretch!  Foot  replace  and  arms — bend!  Repeat  to  right! 
Position. 

5.  Arm  swimming —  One!    Two!    Three!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward —  place!  Trunk  to 
left — twist!  Forward — twist!  Change  arms  and  feet.  Repeat  to 
right. 

7.  Inhale!  Exhale! 

8.  One  step  forward —  forward  jump —  One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!    Start  with  left  foot,  then  right! 

Series  B. 

1.  Inhale,  arms  sideways  and  heels —  raise!  Exhale,  arms  and  heels 
—  sink! 

2.  Hips —  firm!  Foot  placing  forward  and  sideways  in  series —  start! 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Repeat  with  right  foot.  Position! 

3.  Hips — firm!  Trunk  forward  downward — bend!  Raise — Position. 

4.  Hips —  firm!  Left  knee  upward —  bend!  Leg  backward  — 
stretch!   Replace!   Repeat  with  right  foot.  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Left  arm  upward,  right  forward —  stretch! 
Change  arms —  One!    Two!  Position! 

6.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — bend! 
To  right —  bend!   Raise!  Position! 

7.  Hips —  firm  and  left  foot  forward —  place!  In  quick  time 
change— feet!    One!   Two!   Class— halt!    One!  Two! 

8.  Head — firm!    Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

Games  for  Grade  V. 

1.  Cross  and  Recross. 

2.  T  Say  Stoop. 

3.  Russian  File. 

4.  Bean  Bag  Drill. 

5.  Going  to  Jerusalem. 

6.  Simon  Says. 

7.  Vis- a- Vis. 

8.  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

1.  Cross  and  Rexross. 
One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it."  The  other  players  (an  equal  number) 
are  seated  at  their  desks.  When  "it"  claps  his  hands  or  rings  a  bell, 
the  players  in  adjoining  rows  of  seats  cross  to  opposite  rows  of  seats. 
If  "it"  does  not  succeed  in  taking  a  seat  while  the  players  are  changing, 
he  claps  his  hands  and  they  all  recross  to  their  own  seats.  If  he  does 
succeed,  the  player  who  lost  his  seat  is  "  it." 
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The  game  may  be  varied  by  having  an  extra  player  ("it")  for  each 
two  adjoining  rows  of  seats,  in  which  case  the  teacher  or  an  extra  player 
claps  his  hands  or  rings  the  bell. 

2.  /  Say  Stoop. 

The  children  all  stand  in  the  aisles,  while  the  teacher,  or  whoever  has 
been  chosen  to  be  the  leader,  stands  in  front,  facing  the  class.  Whenever 
the  teacher  says,  "I  say  stoop!"  both  she  and  the  children  stoop,  and 
immediately  rise  again.  But  when  she  says,  "  I  say  stand!"  and  stoops 
as  before,  the  children  remain  standing.  Those  who  make  a  mistake 
and  stoop  when  the  teacher  stoops,  are  out  of  the  game  or  must  pay 
a  forfeit. 

3.  Russian  File. 

One  player  is  chosen  leader.  The  other  players  are  arranged  standing, 
half  in  the  aisle  to  the  left,  half  in  the  aisle  to  the  right  of  the  central 
one  and  back  to  it.  The  leader  passes  down  the  middle  aisle,  touching 
two  or  more  players  on  the  back,  who  immediately  follow  him,  imitating 
his  motions,  which  may  be  gymnastic  movements. 

The  leader  and  his  followers  repeatedly  pass  down  the  middle  aisle, 
each  touching  one  or  more  players,  until  all  have  joined  the  file.  The 
march  continues  until  a  signal  from  the  judge,  previously  chosen,  halts 
it.  The  new  leader  is  the  one  chosen  by  the  judge  as  best  imitating  his 
leader. 

If  the  class  is  too  large,  after  the  game  is  learned  it  may  be  divided, 
each  playing  a  separate  game. 

4.  Bean  Beg  Drill. 
The  players  are  all  seated  at  their  desks.  A  bean  bag  is  placed  on  the 
floor  at  the  head  of  each  aisle.  At  the  command  —  "Are  you  ready — 
go!"  all  players  in  front  line  leave  their  seats,  seize  their  bags,  run  and 
touch  the  rear  wall  and  back  to  their  seats,  leaving  the  bags  on  the  floor 
at  the  side  of  the  second  row  of  desks.  The  second  line  of  players  do  like- 
wise The  row  wins  which  finishes  first.  The  second  time  this  is  played, 
it  is  well  to  place  the  bean  bags  at  the  foot  of  each  aisle  and  let  the  last 
line  of  players  start  the  game  so  as  to  equalize  the  running  for  all  the 
players. 

5.  Going  to  Jerusalem. 
Players  stand  beside  their  desks — one  or  more  desks  are  marked  at 
which  no  one  may  sit.  A  march  is  played  or  sung  and  the  players  file 
up  and  down  the  aisles  following  a  leader.  When  the  teacher  or  leader 
claps  his  hands,  all  try  and  find  seats.  Those  who  fail  are  out  of  the  game. 
Still  other  desks  are  marked  and  the  game  continues  as  before.  The 
player  wins  who  remains  in  until  last. 
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6.  Simon  Says. 

One  player  is  chosen  leader.  The  other  players  stand  at  their  desks. 
The  leader  faces  the  players  and  commands,  "Simon  says  arms  sideways 
fling!"  or  "Simon  says  position!"  or  "Simon  says  jump  forward!"  or 
"Simon  says  rise  on  toes!  "  etc.  Whereupon  the  players  do  what  is  com- 
manded. But  if  the  command  is  not  prefixed  with  "Simon  says!  "  then 
the  players  do  nothing.  Any  player  following  this  last  command  must 
drop  out  of  the  game  and  sit  down.  The  play  continues  until  all  are 
caught. 

7.  Vis-a-Vis. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it."  The  others  stand  in  couples  about  the 
room.  Whenever  the  one  who  is  "it"  calls  "Face  to  face!"  the  two  in 
each  couple  must  face  each  other;  when  he  calls  "Back  to  back!"  they 
must  turn  back  to  back.  When  he  calls  "  Vis-a-vis ! "  they  must  all  change 
partners.  Then  the  one  who  is  "it"  tries  to  secure  a  partner.  The  player 
left  alone  is  now  "it." 

8.    Jacob  and  Rachel. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  Jacob,  another  to  be  Rachel;  the  others 
join  hands  and  form  a  ring.  Jacob  is  blindfolded,  and  chases  Rachel 
round  inside  the  ring.  Whenever  he  chooses,  he  may  call,  "Where  art 
thou,  Rachel?"  and  she  must  answer  him,  "Here  am  I,  Jacob."  When 
she  is  caught,  she  chooses  a  new  Jacob  from  the  ring.  The  old  Jacob 
takes  the  place  thus  vacated  in  the  ring,  while  Rachel  is  blindfolded, 
and  chases  the  new  Jacob,  as  she  herself  has  been  chased  by  the  old  Jacob. 
When  she  calls,  "Where  art  thou,  Jacob?"  he  must  answer,  "Here  am  I, 
Rachel,"  and,  when  he  is  caught,  he  chooses  a  new  Rachel.  The  game 
may  be  continued  indefinitely. 

WTien  the  number  of  players  is  large,  two  Jacobs  and  two  Rachels 
may  be  in  the  ring  at  once,  but  each  Jacob  must  catch  his  own  Rachel. 
Time  should  be  called  when  the  chase  is  too  long  continued. 

Grade  VI.—  October. 

80  minutes  per  week. 
Series  A. 

1.  Ready  to  stand — One!  Two!  Ready  to  sit — One!  Two!  etc. 
Attention!  Stand  —  at  ease!  etc. 

2.  Hips  —  firm!    Inhale!  Exhale! 

3.  Head  backward —  Bend!  Raise! 

4.  Arms  upward — Bend!  Arms  sideways — Stretch!  Bend!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm!  Heels — raise!  Knees  —  bend!  Stretch!  Heels  — 
sink!  Position! 

6.  Hips — firm!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To  right — bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

7.  Chest  raise  and  —  inhale !    Exhale ! 
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Series  B. 

1.  Left  —  face!    Right — face!    Right  —  face!    Left  —  face!  etc. 

2.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  fling!  Ex- 
hale and  arms —  bend!  Position! 

3.  Hips — firm!    Trunk  backward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  forward — bend! 
Raise!    Position!    (In  two  counts.) 

5.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Arms  stretching  forward  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Trunk  to  left — twist!  To  right  — 
twist!    Forward —  twist!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms —  sink! 

8.  Hips — firm!  Left  foot  outward — place!  Change  feet — One 
Two!  Position! 

Grade  VI. —  November. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  upward — bend!  Arms  stretching  sideways  with  palms 
up —  One!    Two!  Position! 

2.  Head —  firm!  Left  foot  sideways —  place!  Heels —  raise!  Heels 
—  sink!    Foot —  replace!    Repeat  with  the  right  foot. 

3.  Hips  —  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

4.  Alternate  heels  and  toes  — raise —  One!    Two!    Three!  Four! 

5.  Left  arm  forward  upward — fling!  Change  arms — One!  Two 
Position! 

6.  Hips —  firm!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To  right — bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

7.  Arms  forward —  raise!  Arms  flinging  sideways  with  breathing! 
One!    Two!  Position! 

8.  Prepare  to  jump — One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

Series  B. 

1.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  upward —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms 
sideways  downward !  —  sink ! 

2.  Arms  upward — bend!  Arms  stretching  forward  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

3.  Hips —  firm!  Left  leg  backward —  raise!  Replace!  Right  leg 
backward —  raise!    Replace!  Position! 

4.  Arm  swimming —  One!    Two!    Three!  Position! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — twist! 
To  right — twist!    Forward — twist!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To  right — bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  chest —  raise!  Exhale! 

8.  In  place  jump —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 
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Grade  VI. —  December. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  upward — bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways — stretch!  Ex- 
hale and  arms  — bend!  Position! 

2.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward  place!  Arms  and  feet 
change —  One!    Two!  Position! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  place!  Trunk  backward — bend! 
Raise!  Feet  —  change!  One!  Two!  Trunk  backward — bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  — place!  Trunk  half  forward  — bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm!  Heels — raise!  Knees  bend!  Head  to  left — twist! 
To  right — twist!  Forward — twist!  Knees — stretch!  Heels — sink! 
Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  raise !    Arm  rotation!    One!    Two!  Position! 

7.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left —  bend!  To 
right — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

8.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways — fling!  Exhale  and  arms — bend! 
Position! 

9.  Hips —  firm!  Heels —  raise!  Stride  jump — start!  One!  Two! 
Class— halt!    One!    Two!    Heels— sink!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Arms  circling  with  breathing —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Head — firm!    Heels —  raise!    Heels — sink!  Position! 

3.  Hips —  firm!  Left  knee  upward —  bend!  Downward —  stretch! 
Repeat  with  right  knee. 

4.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Left  arm  upward  and  right  arm  sideways 
—  stretch!    Change  arms —  One!    Two!  Position! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  outward —  place!  Trunk  to  left —  twist! 
Forward —  twist!    Change  feet —  One!    Two!    Repeat  to  right. 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!    Right  arm  upward  — 
stretch!    Trunk  to  left — bend!    Raise!    Change  arms — One!  Two! 
Trunk  to  right — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise !    Exhale ! 

8.  Hips — firm!  Heels —  raise!  Stride  jump — start!  One!  Two! 
Class —  halt!    One!    Two!    Heels —  sink!  Position! 

Grade  VI. —  January. 

Series  A. 

1.  Head — firm!    Inhale!    Exhale!  Position! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Alternate  heels  and  toes — raise  —  One!  Two 
Three!    Four!  Position! 
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3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward — place!  Trunk  back- 
ward—  bend!  Raise!  Feet  —  change!  Trunk  backward — bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arms  stretching  sideways  with  heel  rais- 
ing —  One !    Two !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!  Arm  fling- 
ing sideways  —  One !    Two !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

7.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend ! 
Raise!    Feet  —  change!    Repeat  to  right!  Position! 

8.  Arms  side  ways  —  raise!  Arms  circling  with  breathing  —  One!  Two! 
Three !    Position ! 

9.  Jump  over  chairs  —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!  Etc. 

Series  B. 

1.  Arm  raising  sideways  with  breathing  —  One!  Two! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!  Change  feet  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

3.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Heels  —  raise !  Knees  —  bend !  Stretch ! 
Heels  —  sink ! 

4.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arms  stretching  sideways  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

5.  Hips  —  firm  and  left  foot  outward  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist! 
Forward  —  twist!  Feet  —  change!  Trunk  to  right  —  twist!  Forward 
—  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend! 
Raise !    Feet  —  change !    Repeat  to  right !    Position ! 

7.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend !  Raise !  Posi- 
tion ! 

8.  Arms  half  forward  —  bend !  Arm  rotation  —  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 

9.  Turning  90  degrees  to  the  left  in  place  —  jump!  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!  Five! 

Grade  VI. —  February. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  With  palms  up  —  arms  stretching  side- 
ways with  breathing  —  One !    Two !  Position! 

2.  Arms  upward  stretch  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Heels  —  raise! 
Sink!    (In  one  count.)  Position! 

3.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Trunk  backward  —  bend!  Raise!  Posi- 
tion! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  forward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!  Change  feet  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 
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6.  Hips  —  firm !  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend !  Arm  swimming  — 
One !    Two !    Three !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

7.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend !  To 
right  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

8.  Inhaling  — -  arms  sideways  and  heels  —  raise !  Exhaling  —  arms 
and  heels  —  sink ! 

9.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  In  quick  time  —  change! 
One!    Two!    Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Head  —  firm!    Inhale!    Exhale!  Position! 

2.  Hips  —  firm !  Foot  placing  —  forward  —  sideways  and  backward  — 
start!  (Start  with  left  foot.)  One!  Two!  Three!  Four!  Five!  Six! 
Repeat  with  right  foot. 

3.  Arms  forward  bend  and  heels  —  raise!  Knees — bend!  Arm  fling- 
ing sideways  —  One!    Two!    Knees  stretch!    Heels  —  sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arms  upward  —  fling!  Forward  —  sink! 
Position ! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist! 
Trunk  backward  —  bend !  Raise !  Forward  —  twist !  Repeat  to  right ! 
Position! 

6  Hips  —  firm!  Right  arm  upward  —  stretch!  Trunk  to  left  — 
bend !    Raise !    Change  arms  —  One !    Two !    Repeat  to  right !    Position ! 

7.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  upward  with  breathing — 
One !    Two !    Position ! 

8.  Right  (or  left)  face !  Hands  on  desk  and  chair  —  place !  Jump 
over  —  chairs!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!  Etc. 

Grade  VI.—  March. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Arms  flinging  sideways  with  foot  placing 
forward  and  breathing — One!  Two!  (Right  foot.)  Three!  Four!  Posi- 
tion ! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!  Change  —  feet!  One! 
Two!  Position! 

3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  back- 
ward —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Head  —  firm!    Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees — 
bend!    Stretch!    Heels  —  sink!  Position! 

6.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Left  arm  upward  and  right  arm  forward  — 
stretch!    Change  arms  —  One!    Two!  Position! 

7.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  turn! 
Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  Raise!  To  right  —  twist!  To  right  —  bend! 
Raise!    Forward  —  twist!  Position! 
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8.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise !    Exhale ! 

9.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Stride  jump  —  start!  One!  Two! 
Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Breathing,  with  arm  circling!  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Hands  on  desk  —  place!  Leg  swimming  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Repeat  with  right  leg. 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  downward  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Left  knee  upward  —  bend!  Downward 
stretch!  Right  knee  upward  —  bend!  Downward  —  stretch!  Posi- 
tion! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!  Head  to  left  — 
twist!  To  right  —  twist!  Feet  —  change!  (One!  Two!)  Repeat  to 
right!  Position! 

6.  Head  — firm!  Trunk  to  left  — twist!  To  right  — twist!  For- 
ward —  twist !    Position ! 

7.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  To  right  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

8.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist!  Inhale  and  arms 
sideways  —  fling!  Exhale  and  arms  —  bend!  Trunk  to  right  —  twist! 
Repeat  to  right!  Position! 

9.  Forward  —  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

Grade  VI.— April. 

Series  A. 

1.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend!    Exhale  and  head — raise! 

2.  Left  arm  forward  upward  —  fling!  Change  arms  —  One!  Two! 
Position ! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  Right  arm  upward 
stretch!  Trunk  backward  —  bend!  Raise!  Arms  and  feet — change! 
Trunk  backward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

4.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  forward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Left  leg  backward  —  raise !  Replace ! 
Repeat  with  right  leg.  Position! 

6.  Arms  half  forward  —  bend!  Arm  rotation  —  One!  Two!  Posi- 
tion ! 

7.  Head  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  To  right  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

8.  Inhale  and  arms  forward  upward  —  raise !  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward  —  sink ! 

9.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  In  quick  time  change  — 
One!    Two!    Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 
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Series  B. 

1.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Palms  —  turn!  Inhale  and  arms  upward 
—  raise !    Exhale  and  arms  sideways  —  sink !    Position ! 

2.  Hips  firm!  Left  foot  outward  —  place!  Change  feet  —  One!  Two! 
Position ! 

3.  Hips  firm!  Left  foot  backward  —  fall  out!  Change  feet  —  One! 
Two !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  upward  —  stretch !  One!  Two!  Trunk  half  forward  — 
bend!  Arm  flinging  upward  —  One!  Two!  (At  one,  the  arms  sink  to 
the  forward  position.)    Trunk — raise!  Position! 

5.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist! 
To  right  —  twist !    Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  To 
right  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

7.  Inhale,  trunk  to  left  twist  and  arms  sideways  —  raise!  Exhale, 
trunk  forward  —  twist  —  and  arms  —  sink !    Repeat  to  right. 

8.  Turning  90  degrees,  twice  to  left  in  place  —  jump!  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!    Five!  Six! 

Grade  VI.—  May. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  half  forward  —  bend!  Arm  rotation,  with  breathing  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  leg  backward  —  raise!  Replace!  Repeat  with 
the  right  Position! 

3.  Hips  —  firm!  Left  arm  upward  —  stretch!  Trunk  backward  — 
bend!  Raise!  Change  arms  —  One!  Two!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!   Trunk  forward  —  bend!   Raise!  Position! 

0.  Head  firm  and  left  foot  outward  —  place !  Heels  —  raise !  Knees  — 
bend!  Stretch!  Heels  —  sink!  Change  feet  —  One!  Two!  Repeat  to 
right!  Position! 

6.  Arms  upward  bend  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  With  palms  up, 
arms  sideways  —  stretch !    Bend !    Position ! 

7.  Hips  —  firm !  Right  arm  upward  —  stretch !  Trunk  to  left  —  bend ! 
Raise!  Change  arms!  One!  Two!  Repeat  to  right.    Raise!  Position! 

8.  Arms  forward  —  raise !  Arms  flinging  sideways  with  heel  raising  and 
breathing!    One!    Two!  Position! 

9.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Sideways  jump  to  left!  One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!    Five!    Repeat  to  right. 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Arm  circling,  with  breathing  —  One!  Two! 
Position! 
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2.  Head  —  firm!  Foot  placing  forward  with  heel  raising!  (Start  with 
left  foot.)  One!  Two!  Three!  Four!  Five!  Six!  Seven!  Eight! 
Position! 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arm  stretching  upward  —  One!  Two! 
Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!   Arm  rotation 

—  One!  Two!  Change  arms  and  feet — One!  Two!  Arm  rotation  — 
One !    Two !    Position ! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  trunk  to  left  —  twist!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise!    To  right  —  twist!    Trunk  backward  —  bend !    Raise!  Forward 

—  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  upward  —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward  —  sink ! 

7.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Quick  time  in  place  —  march!  Class  — 
halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 


Games  for  Grade  VI. 

1. 

Drop  the  Bean  Bag. 

2. 

One-legged  Relay. 

3. 

Not  I,  Sir. 

4. 

Ball  Drill. 

5. 

Ball  Tag. 

6. 

Beast,  Bird  or  Fish. 

7. 

Fruit  Basket. 

8. 

Derby  Jig. 

1.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 
One  player,  A,  is  chosen  to  be  1 1  it."  The  other  players  stand  in  a  ring. 
A  runs  outside  of  the  ring,  drops  the  handkerchief  behind  some  player,  B, 
and  runs  on.  "When  B  discovers  the  handkerchief,  he  picks  it  up,  runs 
after  A,  and  tries  to  tag  him.  If  A  reaches  B's  place  in  the  circle  without 
being  tagged,  B  becomes  "  it."  But  if  B  tags  A,  B  returns  to  his  place, 
and  A  is  "it"  again.  If  B  does  not  discover  the  handkerchief  until  A  has 
passed  completely  around  the  ring,  picked  up  the  handkerchief,  and  tagged 
B,  B  is  out  of  the  game,  and  must  stand  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  A,  in 
that  case  remains  "it."  If  the  number  of  players  is  small,  B  may  pay  a 
forfeit  instead  of  going  out  of  the  game. 

2.  One-Legged  Relay. 
Bean  bags  are  arranged  on  the  floor  in  two  parallel  rows,  each  row  having 
the  same  number  of  bags  placed  at  the  same  distances  apart.  Sides  are 
chosen,  and  each  player  in  turn  races  with  some  player  of  the  other  side. 
Each  player  hops  on  one  foot  down  the  line  and  back,  going  over  each  bean 
bag,  and  then  hops  down  and  back  a  second  time,  going  round  each  bag. 
Any  player  who  touches  the  other  foot  to  the  ground  must  begin  over 
again.  The  first  to  finish  wins,  and  the  side  which  has  the  larger  number 
of  winning  players  is  the  winning  side. 
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3.    Not  I,  Sir. 

The  players  stand  in  line,  and  are  numbered  in  order.  One  is  chosen  to 
be  teacher.  He  turns  to  some  member  of  his  class,  and  this  conversation 
takes  place: 

Teacher. —  "I  heard  something  about  you,  No.  2,  sir." 

Pupil. —  "What,  sir;  me,  sir?  " 

Teacher. —  "Yes,  sir:  you,  sir." 

Pupil.—  "Not  I,  sir." 

Teacher. —  "Who,  then,  sir?  " 

Pupil. —  "No.  5,  sir." 

No.  5  then  attempts  to  ask,  "What,  sir;  me,  sir?"  before  the  teacher  can 
say  "  No.  5  to  the  foot."  If  he  succeeds,  the  dialogue  is  continued  as  before. 
If  he  fails,  he  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  class,  but  continues  the  dialogue  with 
the  teacher.  The  object  of  each  player  in  the  game  is  to  be  head  of  the 
class  when  the  game  ends. 


4. 

Ball  Drill 
i 

Hand  or 
Hands  Used. 

Position  of  Player. 

Position  of  Ball. 

Kind  of  Pass. 

Both. 

Facing  partner,  astride 

Ball  held  above  head. 

Throw. 

Both. 

Facing  partner,  astride 

Ball  held  close  to  chest. 

Push. 

Both. 

Facing  partner,  astride 

Ball  held  low  between 
feet. 

Toss. 

Both. 

Back  toward  partner, 
astride. 

Ball  held  over  head. 

Throw  backward. 

Both. 

Back  toward  partner, 
astride. 

Ball  held  low  between 
feet. 

Toss  between  feet. 

Right. 

Facing  partner,  astride 

Ball  held  in  curve  of 
right  arm. 

Bowling  toss. 

Right. 

Left  side  toward  part- 
ner, astride. 

Ball  held  in  curve  of 
right  arm. 

Throw  sideways  over 
head. 

Right 

Left  side  toward  part- 
ner, astride. 

Ball  held  in  curve  of 
right  arm. 

Toss  in  front  of  body. 

Right. 

Left  side  toward  part- 
ner, astride. 

Ball  held  in  curve  of 
right  arm. 

Horizontal  swift  pass 
with  twist  of  body. 

Right. 

Left  side  toward  part- 
ner and  left  knee 
bent  high  upward. 

Ball  held  in  curve  of 
right  arm. 

Toss  in  front  of  body 
and  under  knee. 

Right,  left 
helping. 

Facing  partner,  astride 

Ball  held  with  right 
hand  under  it,  left 
hand  on  top. 

Toss. 

Right,  left 
helping. 

Facing  partner,  astride 

Ball  held  with  right 
hand  on   top,  left 
hand  under. 

Throw  (putting shot). 

Note. — •  Where  right  hand  and  left  side  are  given,  the  throwjs "mentioned  only  for 
that  side.  The  reverse  way  should,  of  course,  be_practised  equally  —  left  hand  and 
right  side,  etc. 
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5.  Variation:  Ball  Tag. 

The  players  are  arranged  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  about  forty  feet 
apart.  One  side  sends  out  a  player,  who  stands  half-way  between  the  lines, 
facing  his  own  side.  His  opponents  have  the  ball,  and  the  game  proceeds 
as  in  Guess  Ball.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  his  side  may  choose  a  player 
from  the  opponents  to  join  their  line;  and  the  player  in  the  center  may  con- 
tinue until  he  fails  to  guess  correctly,  when  he  returns  to  his  place,  and  the 
other  side  sends  out  a  player  to  guess.  The  side  having  the  most  men  at 
the  end  of  the  game  wins. 

6.  Beast,  Bird  or  Fish. 

The  players  stand  or  sit  in  a  circle.  One  of  their  number  takes  the 
knotted  handkerchief  and  throws  it  at  some  other  member  of  the  circle. 
At  the  same  time  he  calls  out  ' '  Beast,  Bird  or  Fish, "  immediately  repeats 
one  of  the  three  names,  and  then  begins  to  count  aloud  to  ten.  Before 
he  has  finished  counting,  the  one  at  whom  the  handkerchief  has  been 
thrown  must  name  some  animal  that  comes  under  the  classification  which 
the  first  player  repeated.  If,  for  instance,  A  throws  the  handkerchief  at 
B  and  says,  "Beast,  Bird  or  Fish,  Fish!  One,  two  .  .  .  ten!"  B  must 
name  some  fish,  such  as  cod  or  mackerel,  before  A  reaches  the  ten.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  takes  the  handkerchief  and  tosses  it  at  someone  else.  But 
if  he  is  too  late  in  naming  his  animal,  or  if  he  names  an  animal  that  comes 
under  the  wrong  classification,  or  if  he  names  an  animal  that  has  been 
named  before,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  game  may  also  be  played  with- 
out forfeits.  In  this  case  the  player  who  counts  continues  throwing  until 
someone  fails.    The  one  who  fails  then  takes  the  handkerchief. 

7.    Fruit  Basket. 

The  players  sit  in  a  circle.  One  is  chosen  to  tell  the  story.  He  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  gives  each  player  the  name  of  a  fruit.  Then 
he  tells  a  story,  bringing  in  these  names.  Each  player  rises  and  turns 
around  when  he  hears  his  name.  All  rise  and  turn  when  the  words  "  fruit 
basket"  are  heard.  The  story  is  ended  by  the  words,  "The  fruit  basket 
upset. "  Immediately  all  the  players  must  change  seats,  and  the  one  in 
the  center  tries  to  secure  a  chair.  Whoever  is  left  standing  tells  the  next 
story. 

8.    Derby  Jig. 

A  line  is  drawn  across  the  front  of  the  schoolroom  to  serve  as  goal,  and 
the  children  are  seated  at  their  desks  so  that  there  are  the  same  number  of 
players  in  each  row.  The  leader  of  each  row  takes  his  place  at  the  back 
of  the  room  opposite  his  aisle.  The  teacher  gives  the  command  "Stoop!" 
and  each  leader  takes  a  stooping  position,  with  his  hands  clasped  under 
his  knees.  The  teacher  then  says  "Go!"  and  the  children  hop  down  their 
aisles  to  the  goal  and  back  to  their  seats.  The  child  who  first  returns  to 
a  good  sitting  position  at  his  own  desk,  after  hopping  down  and  back 
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without  touching  his  hands  to  the  floor,  is  the  winner  of  the  race.  When 
the  leaders  have  finished,  the  players  who  are  second  in  the  rows  have 
their  turn,  and  so  on.  The  game  can  be  played  with  similar  rules  in  a 
field  or  in  a  gymnasium. 

Grade  VII. —  October. 

80  minutes  per  week. 
Series  A. 

1.  Ready  to  stand  —  One!  Two! 
Ready  to  sit  —  One !    Two ! 
Class  —  attention !    Stand  at  ease ! 

2.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  head  —  raise ! 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arms  stretching  sideways  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  backward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position ! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  —  bend!  Stretch!  Heels  — 
sink !    Position ! 

7.  Arms  forward  —  bend!    Head  —  firm!  Position! 

8.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise !    Exhale ! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling!  Exhale 
and  arms  —  bend!  Position! 

2.  Left  dress!    Front!    Right  dress!  Front! 

3.  Left  face!    Right  face!  etc. 

4.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Arms  flinging  sideways  —  One!  Two! 
Position ! 

5.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  To 
right  —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

6.  Head  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  —  bend!  Knees  —  stretch! 
Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

7.  In  place  —  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

8.  Inhale!  Exhale! 

Grade  VII. —  November. 

Series  A. 

1 .  Hips  —  firm !  Foot  placing  forward,  sideways  and  backward  —  One ! 
Two!   Three!   Four!  Five!   Six!   Repeat  with  the  right  foot!  Position! 

2.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Palms  —  turn!  Inhale  and  arms  up- 
ward —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms  sideways  —  sink!  Position! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise!    (In  one  count.)  Position! 

4.  Hips  —  firm!    Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 
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5.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Left  leg  backward  —  raise !  Sink !  Right 
leg  backward  —  raise !    Sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arm  swimming  —  One!    Two!  Three! 

7.  Hips  firm  and  heels  —  raise!  Stride  jump  —  start!  One!  Two! 
Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

8.  Arm  raising  sideways  with  breathing  —  One!  Two! 

Series  B. 

1 .  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  head  —  raise ! 

2.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arm  extension  sideways  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

3.  Hips — firm!  Left  knee  upward — bend!  Downward — stretch! 
Repeat  with  the  right  leg.    Position ! 

4.  Arms  forward  upward —  fling!    Sideways  downward —  sink! 

5.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Ready  to  sit  on  desk — One!  Two!  (Feet 
under  chairs.)  Trunk  backward — bend!  (Bend  from  the  hips,  keeping 
the  trunk  straight.)    Raise!    Ready  to  stand — One!    Two!  etc. 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — twist!  To 
right — twist!    Forward — twist!  Position! 

7.  Forward  jump — One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

8.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms —  sink! 

Grade  VII. —  December. 

Series  A. 

1.  Inhale  and  chest —  raise!  Exhale! 

2.  Arms  forward —  raise!  Arms  flinging  sideways —  One!  Two! 
Position! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways —  place!  Trunk  backward —  bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

4.  Head — firm!    Trunk  half  forward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Hands  on  desks — place!  Leg  swimming. 
(Start  with  the  left  leg.)  One!  Two!  Three!  Right— One!  Two! 
Three !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  upward  bend  and  feet  sideways —  place!  Trunk  half  forward 
— bend !  Arm  stretching  sideways  —  One !  Two !  Trunk  —  raise ! 
Position! 

7.  Turning  ninety  degrees  to  the  left,  in  place —  jump!  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!    Five!    Repeat  to  the  right. 

8.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Arm  circling,  with  •  breathing  —  One ! 
Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Palms —  turn  (up)!  Inhale  and  arms  — 
raise!    Exhale  and  arms — sink!  Position! 

2.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Arm  stretching  sideways  with  foot  placing 
forward.    (Start  with  left  foot.)    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 
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3.  Arms  sideways — raise!  Left  leg  forward — raise!  Replace!  Right 
leg —  raise!    Replace!  Position! 

4.  Left  arm  forward  upward — fling!  Change  arms — One!  Two! 
Position ! 

5.  Hands  on  desks — place!  Feet  forward — place!  Replace!  Posi- 
tion! 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To 
right —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Sideways  jump  to  left — One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!    Five!    Repeat  to  right. 

8.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  fling! 
Exhale  and  arms —  bend!  Position! 

Grade  VII. —  January. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  upward — bend!  Inhale  and  arms  upward — stretch!  Exhale 
and  arms — bend!  Position! 

2.  Left  about  face!    One!    Two!    Right  about  face! 

3.  Hips — firm  and  left  foot  forward — place!  Trunk  backward  — 
bend !  Raise !  Feet  —  change !  Trunk  backward  —  bend !  Raise !  Posi- 
tion! 

4.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways —  place!  Trunk  half  for- 
ward—  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  half  sideways — bend!  Arm  rotation — One!  Two!  Position. 

6.  Hips — firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!  Change  feet — One! 
Two!  Position! 

7.  One  step — forward  jump — One!    Two!    Three!  Four! 

8.  Arm  flinging  sideways  with  breathing —  One!  Two! 

Series  B. 

t.  Arms  sideways — raise!  Arms  circling  with  breathing —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Two  steps  forward,  two  steps  backward,  left  face  and  right  face  — 
march!  (10  counts.)  Two  steps  backward  and  forward,  right  and  left 
face — march! 

3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Heels  —  raise ! 
Knees — bend!    Stretch!    Heels — sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  upward  bend  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  forward  — 
bend!    Arms  stretching  upward — One!  Two!  Trunk — raise!  Position! 

5.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Sit  on  desk —  One!  Two!  Trunk  back- 
ward —  bend !    Ready  to  stand  —  One !    Two ! 

6.  Hips — firm!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To  right — bend!  Raise! 
Position ! 

7.  Turning  180  degrees  to  the  left —  in  place —  jump —  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!    Five!    Repeat  to  right  side. 

8.  Inhale  and  chest —  raise!  Exhale! 
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Grade  VII. —  February. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  upward —  stretch! 
Exhale  and  arms — bend!  Position! 

2.  Left  face!  Right  face!  etc.  Left  about  face!  Right  about  face! 
etc. 

3.  Arms  sideways — raise!    Trunk  backward — bend!  Position! 

4.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  forward — bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips —  firm!  Left  foot  outward —  fall  out!  Change  feet —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

6.  Arms  half  sideways —  bend!  Arms  slowly  upward —  stretch! 
Bend!  Position! 

7.  Hips —  firm!  Heels —  raise!  Stride  jump —  start!  One!  Two! 
Class — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

8.  Arms  forward — bend!  Inhale — trunk  to  left  —  twist,  and  arms 
sideways  —  fling!  Exhale — trunk  forward  —  twist  and  arms — bend! 
Repeat  to  right. 

Series  B. 

1 .  Head  —  firm    Inhale !    Exhale ! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Foot  placing  sideways  with  heel  raising  —  start! 
(Start  with  left  foot.)  One!  Two!  Three!  Four!  Five!  Six!  Seven! 
Eight !    Position ! 

3.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  Left  knee  upward  —  bend !  Forward  — 
stretch!    Bend!    Replace!    Repeat  with  right  leg!  Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Left  foot  forward  —  fall  out!  Arm 
rotation  —  One !  Two !  Change  feet  —  One !  Two !  Arm  rotation 
—  One!    Two!  Position! 

5.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Sit  on  desk  —  One!  Two!  Trunk  to  left  — 
twist!  To  right — twist!  Forward — twist!  Trunk  forward — bend! 
Raise !    Ready  to  stand  —  One !    Two ! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Right  arm  upward  stretch  and  left  foot  side- 
ways—  place.  (Two  counts.)  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  Raise!  Arms  and 
feet  change  —  One!    Two!    Trunk  to  right  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  With  leg  flinging  sideways  —  in  place  —  jump  —  One!  Two! 
Three!    Four!  Five! 

S.  Arms  forward  —  raise !  Arm  flinging  sideways  with  breathing  — 
One !    Two !    Position ! 

Grade  VII. —  March. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  half  forward  —  bend!  Arm  rotation,  with  breathing  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  sideways  with  foot  placing 
forward.   (Start  with  the  left  foot.)    One!  Two!  Three!  Four! 
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3.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  left  foot  forward  —  place !  Trunk  back- 
ward —  bend !  Raise !  Feet  —  change !  Trunk  backward  —  bend ! 
Raise !   Position ! 

4.  Head  —  firm!   Trunk  forward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  —  bend!  Head  to  left  — 
twist!    To  right  —  twist!    Forward  —  twist!    Knees  —  stretch!  Heels 

—  sink!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise,  and  left  foot  outwa/d  —  fall  out!  Arm 
circling  —  One!  Two!  Arms  and  feet  change — -One!  Two!  Repeat 
to  right!  Position! 

7.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!    In  quick  time  —  change 

—  One!   Two!   Class  — halt!   One!   Two!  Position! 

8.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend!    Exhale  and  head  —  raise! 

Series  B. 

1.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!  Exhale! 

2.  Left  face!    Right  face!  etc. 

3.  Head  firm  and  left  foot  outward  —  place !    Heels  —  raise !  Knees 

—  bend!  Stretch!  Heels  —  sink!  Feet  —  change!  Repeat  to  right. 
Position! 

4.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  do-wnward,  forward  and 
upward  —  One!   Two!   Three!   Four!   Five!   Six!  Position! 

5.  Hands  on  desks  —  place!  Toe  supporting  —  legs  backward  — 
stretch!    Replace!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  to  left  — 
twist!    To  right  —  twist!    Forward  —  twist!  Position! 

7.  Twice  in  place  jump  —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!  Six! 

8.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Palms  —  turn!  Arm  raising,  with  breath- 
ing—  One!    Two!  Position! 

Grade  VII. —  April. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways  —  fling!  Exhale 
and  arms  —  bend !    Position ! 

2.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Heels  —  raise!  Sink! 
Position ! 

3.  Hips  firm  —  and  feet  sideways  place!  Right  arm  upward  —  stretch! 
Trunk  backward  —  bend!  Raise!  Change  arms  —  One!  Two!  Trunk 
backward  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!   Trunk  forward  —  bend!   Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward  stretch  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Heels  —  raise! 
Sink !    Ppsition ! 

6.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Left  arm  upward,  right  arm  downward  — 
stretch!    Arms  —  change!    One!    Two!  Position! 

7.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Stride  jump  —  Start!  One!  Two! 
Position ! 

8.  Head  —  firm!    Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!    Exhale!  Position! 
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Series  B. 

1.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  sideways  with  foot  placing 
forward  —  with  the  left  foot  —  start!  One!  Two!  Three!  Four!  Posi- 
tion ! 

2.  Left  face,  one  step  to  left,  one  step  to  right  and  right  face  — 
March !    Repeat  to  right  side. 

3.  Head  —  firm!  Left  leg  sideways  —  raise!  Replace!  Right  leg 
sideways  —  raise !    Replace !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  forward  —  raise!  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!  Arm  flinging 
upward  —  One !    Two !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  stretch !  Trunk  to  left  —  twist !  To  right  —  twist ! 
Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Hips  —  firm!  Right  arm  upward  —  stretch!  Trunk  to  left  — 
bend !  Raise !  Change  arms  —  One !  Two !  Trunk  to  right  —  bend ! 
Raise !    Position ! 

7.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Sideways  to  the  right  —  jump  —  One!  Two! 
Three!   Four!   Five!    Repeat  to  left, 

8.  Inhale,  arms  sideways  upwards  and  heels  —  raise!  Exhale,  and 
arms  sideways  downward,  and  heels  —  sink ! 

Grade  VII. —  May. 

Series  A. 

1.  Head  backward  bend  and  —  inhale!    Head  raise  and  —  exhale! 

2.  Hips  —  firm!  Heels  —  raise!  Alternate  knee  bending  upward  — 
(start  with  left  knee) —  Start!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

3.  Head  —  firm!  Left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  backward  — 
bend!  Raise!  Feet  change!  Trunk  backward  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Trunk  forward  —  bend!  Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  upward  stretch  —  One !  Two !  Heels  —  raise !  Knees  — 
bend !    Stretch !    Heels  —  sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  backward  —  sideways 
and  upward  —  One!   Two!   Three!   Four!   Five!   Six!  Position! 

7.  With  leg  flinging  sideways  in  place  —  jump!  One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!  Five! 

8.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Arm  circling,  with  breathing!  One  — 
Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  upward — bend!  Inhale  and  arms  upward — stretch!  Ex- 
hale and  arms —  bend! 

2.  Hips — firm!  Foot  placing  forward,  sideways  and  backward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!    Six!  Position! 

3.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Heels — raise!  Knees  — 
bend!    Stretch!    Heels — sink!  Position! 
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4.  Hips —  firm!  Left  foot  forward — fall  out!  Arm  swimming  — 
One!  Two!  Three!  Hips — firm!  Feet — change!  Repeat  to  right. 
Position! 

5.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — twist! 
To  right — twist!    Forward — twist!  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To  right — bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

7.  In  place —  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

8.  Arms  sideways — raise!  Arm  rotation,  with  breathing —  One 
Two!  Position! 

Games,  Grade  VII. 

1.  Hurly-burly  Bean  Bag. 

2.  All  Up. 

3.  Observation. 

4.  Changing  Seats. 

5.  Follow  the  Leader. 

6.  Contrary.  (Use  Bean  Bag.) 

7.  Trades  and  Professions. 

8.  Calling  Numbers. 

1.    Hurly-burly  Bean  Bag. 

The  children  are  seated  so  that  all  the  rows  have  the  same  number  of 
players  in  them.  The  bean  bags  are  distributed  to  the  players  in  the  front 
seats.  At  a  given  signal,  each  child  who  has  a  bean  bag  throws  it  back 
over  his  head.  The  child  immediately  behind  claps  his  hands  after  the 
bean  bag  has  been  thrown,  then  catches  it  or  picks  it  up,  and  throws  it 
back  to  the  next  player.  So  it  passes  up  the  row  to  the  last  child,  who, 
immediately  after  catching  it,  stands  on  one  foot,  holds  the  other  in  his 
hand,  and  hops  down  the  aisle  to  the  front  of  the  room,  where  he  executes 
some  gymnastic  movement  previously  agreed  upon.  While  he  does  this, 
each  player  in  the  row  moves  back  one  seat.  As  soon  as  he  ends  his  gym- 
nastic movement,  he  seats  himself  in  the  front  seat,  which  has  just  been 
vacated,  and  starts  the  bean  bag  back  as  it  was  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game.  The  game  continues  until  this  player  again  occupies  the  rear 
seat.    The  row  that  accomplishes  this  first  wins  the  game. 

Variations  may  be  made  by  having  the  bag  caught  with  the  right  hand 
and  thrown  with  the  left,  or  by  having  some  gymnastic  exercise  substituted 
for  the  clapping  of  hands. 

2.    All  Up. 

Four  circles  are  drawn  in  a  row  near  the  front  of  the  room,  and  three 
crosses  marked  in  each  circle.  The  six  Indian  clubs  are  placed  on  the 
crosses  in  the  two  outside  circles,  and  the  players  are  arranged  in  two 
equal  files  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Starting-points  are  marked  back 
of  the  two  aisles  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  runners.  One  player  on 
each  side  stands  ready,  and  at  the  signal  runs  to  the  outer  circle  on  his 
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side,  carries  the  clubs  one  at  a  time  to  the  inner  circle,  and  places  them 
on  the  crosses.  When  all  the  clubs  are  placed  in  an  upright  position,  the 
player  returns  to  his  file  by  the  center  aisle.  The  one  who  first  reaches 
a  given  point  in  the  file  scores  one  for  his  side.  The  next  two  runners 
return  the  clubs  to  the  outer  circles,  and  so  on.  The  game  continues  until 
all  have  had  a  chance  to  run.  The  side  scoring  the  greater  number  of 
points  wins  the  game.  If  there  is  a  large  number  of  players,  several  circles 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  players  arranged  in  several  files.  The  game  can 
be  played  in  a  gymnasium  or  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  school-room. 

3.  Observation. 

Twenty  objects  are  placed  on  the  table.  Each  player  in  turn  looks  at 
them  half  a  minute,  and  then  goes  to  a  seat  from  which  he  cannot  see  the 
table,  and  writes  down  the  names  of  ^,11  the  objects  he  can  remember  in  a 
given  time.  The  one  who  writes  the  greatest  number  correctly  wins  the 
game. 

4.  Changing  Seats. 
The  players  are  seated  in  the  school-room  so  as  to  fill  every  seat  in  a 
certain  number  of  rows.  Each  group  of  two  adjacent  rows  forms  a  separ- 
ate unit  in  the  game,  and  for  each  group  a  player  is  appointed  who  has  no 
seat,  but  stands  in  the  aisle  between  the  rows.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher 
the  players  beckon  to  other  players  in  their  group,  and  change  seats  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  player  in  the  aisle  attempts  to  secure  one  of 
the  vacant  seats.  If  he  succeeds,  the  player  who  is  left  without  a  seat 
stands  in  the  aisle,  and  the  game  is  repeated  as  before. 

5.    Follow  the  Leader. 
The  players  form  in  a  line.    The  leader  marches,  runs,  or  performs  any 
gymnastic  movements,  and  all  the  players  imitate  his  movements  ex- 
actly.   The  game  ends  when  time  is  up. 

6.  Contrary.  (Use  bean  bag.) 
One  player  stands  in  the  center,  and  the  other  players  form  a  ring  round 
him  by  taking  hold  of  the  corners  of  the  handkerchiefs.  The  ring  moves 
slowly  about.  Suddenly  the  player  in  the  center  calls  out  either  "Hold 
fast!"  or  "Let  go!"  If  he  says  "Hold  fast!"  the  players  immediately 
do  the  opposite  and  let  go  the  handkerchiefs,  so  that  they  all  fall  to  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  If  he  says  "Let  go!"  the  players  keep  their 
hold,  and  do  not  drop  the  handkerchiefs.  Whoever  makes  a  mistake  must 
pay  a  forfeit. 

7.    Trades  and  Professions. 
The  players  divide  into  two  equal  parties,  one  masters  and  the  other 
men.    The  aim  of  the  masters  is  to  become  men,  that  of  the  men  to  re- 
main men  as  long  as  possible.    The  men  consult  together  secretly,  nomi- 
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nate  a  foreman,  and  choose  some  trade  or  profession,  preferably  one  in 
which  the  hands,  arms  or  legs  are  used  in  various  ways.  Meanwhile 
the  masters  may  seat  themselves  if  they  wish.  After  the  trade  has  been 
selected,  the  men  range  themselves  in  a  line  opposite  the  masters,  and  the 
foreman  gives  the  first  and  the  last  letter  of  the  name  of  the  trade,  as,  for 
instance,  C  R  for  carpenter.  He  then  bids  his  men  to  go  to  work  with 
these  words: 

"Now,  my  men,  the  work's  begun, 
No  more  speaking  till  it's  done." 

At  once  the  men  illustrate  in  pantomime  the  various  labors  of  their  trade. 
If  they  are  carpenters,  for  instance,  they  measure  and  hammer  and  plane. 
This  continues  for  two  minutes.  Then  the  foreman  tells  his  men  to  stop 
working  and  demand  their  wTages.  Each  master  has  one  guess  as  to  what 
the  name  of  the  trade  is.  If  no  one  guesses  right,  the  foreman  tells  the 
name,  and  the  men  choose  another  trade  and  act  it  out.  But  if  any  of 
the  masters  are  successful  in  naming  the  trade,  the  masters  and  the  men 
change  places.  If  any  man  speaks  while  he  is  working,  or  makes  any 
motion  which  does  not  belong  to  the  trade  he  is  representing,  his  whole 
side  is  out  and  must  change  places  with  the  masters.  The  game  may  be 
made  more  difficult  by  not  giving  the  initial  letters  of  the  trade  selected. 

8.  Calling  Numbers. 
The  players  form  a  circle  around  the  room.  Start  from  some  player, 
and  number  off  around  the  circle  from  one  to  as  high  as  there  are  players. 
One  player,  chosen  to  be  "it,"  and  standing  in  the  center,  may  call  the 
numbers  of  two  players.  These  players  must  change  places.  "It"  tries 
to  get  into  one  of  the  vacant  places;  if  successful,  the  player  left  out  becomes 
"it." 

Players  may  pass  between  desks  or  aisles  in  changing. 

Grade  VIII.— October. 

80  minutes  per  week. 
Series  A. 

1.  Ready  to  stand — One!    Two!    Ready  to  sit — One!  Two! 

2.  Inhale!  Exhale! 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arms  stretching  sideways  —  One !  Two ! 
Position! 

4.  Hips —  firm!  Heels —  raise!  Knees —  bend!  Stretch!  Heels — 
sink!  Position! 

5.  Arms  forward — bend!  Arm  flinging  sideways — One!  Two! 
■Position! 

6.  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — bend! 
To  right —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Prepare  to  jump — One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

8.  Inhale  and  arms  sideways —  raise!    Exhale  and  arms —  sink! 
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Series  B. 

1.  Right  face!  Left  face!  etc.  Left  about  —  face!  Rightabout  — 
face! 

2.  Inhale  and  arms  forward  upward —  raise!  Exhale  and  arms  side- 
ways downward —  sink! 

3.  Arm  raising  sideways  with  foot  placing  forward —  Start!  (Start 
with  the  left  foot.)    One!    Two!    Three!  Four! 

4.  Hips — firm!    Trunk  backward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm!    Trunk  half  forward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

6.  Head— firm!  Trunk  to  the  left— twist!  To  right— twist! 
Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

7.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Arm  flinging  sideways,  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 

8.  In  place — jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  October. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

1.  Touch  step. 

2.  Change  step. 

3.  Balance  touch  step. 

Grade  VIII. —  November. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arm  raising  sideways,  with  breathing!    One!  Two! 

2.  Hips — firm!  Foot  placing  forward  and  sideways — start!  (Start 
with  left  foot.)   One!  Two!   Three!  Four!  Five!  Six!   Seven!  Eight! 

3.  Hips  —  firm  and  left  foot  forward  — place !  Trunk  backward  — bend ! 
Raise !    Feet  —  change !   Trunk  backward  —  bend !   Raise !   Position ! 

4.  Arms  sideways  —  raise  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  half  for- 
ward—  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips —  firm!  Left  knee  upward —  bend!  Downward —  stretch! 
Right  knee  upward — bend!    Downward — stretch!  Position! 

6.  Arms  upward — bend!  Arms  stretching  sideways  and  upward  — 
One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Position! 

7.  Hips — firm!  Heels — raise!  Stride  jump — start!  One!  Two! 
Class— halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

8.  Arms  sideways — raise!  Arm  circling,  with  breathing — One!  Two! 
Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Arm  stretching  sideways,  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 

2.  Head —  firm!    Heels —  raise!    Sink!  Position! 

3.  Hips — firm!  Left  foot  outward — fallout!  Change  —  feet!  One! 
Two!  Position! 
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4.  Arms  forward  upward — fling!   Sideways  downward — sink! 

5.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to 
left  —  twist !    To  right  —  twist !    Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Hips — firm!  Trunk  to  left — bend!  To  right — bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

7.  Forward  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!  Five! 

8.  Inhale  and  chest —  raise!  Exhale! 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  November. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

4.  Point  step  outward. 

5.  Balance  touch  step. 

6.  Double  change  step. 

Grade  VIII. —  December. 

Series  A. 

1 .  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  head  —  raise ! 

2.  Arm  flinging  sideways  with  foot  placing  forward  —  start!  One! 
Two!    Three!  Four! 

3.  Arms  sideways — raise!  Trunk  backward — bend!  Raise!  Posi- 
tion ! 

4.  Hips — firm!  Trunk  half  forward — bend!   Raise!  Position! 

5.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Heels —  raise!  Knees —  bend!  Arm 
flinging  sideways!  One!  Two!  Knees —  stretch!  Heels —  sink!  Posi- 
tion ! 

6.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Left  arm  upward,  right  arm  forward — 
stretch!    Change  arms!    One!    two!  Position! 

7.  Turning  90  degrees  in  place — jump!  One!  Two!  Three!  Four! 
Five! 

8.  Arms  forward —  raise!  Inhale  and  arms  upward —  raise!  Exhale 
and  arms  forward —  sink!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1 .  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise !    Exhale ! 

2.  Arms  upward — bend!  Arms  stretching  sideways  with  palms  up! 
One!    Two!  Position! 

3.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  and  feet  sideways — place!  Heels  — 
raise!    Knees —  bend!    Stretch!    Heels —  sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  half  forward — bend!   Arm  rotation!   One!    Two!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — twist! 
To  right —  twist!    Forward —  twist!  Position! 

6.  Head— firm!  Trunk  to  left— bend!  To  right— bend!  Raise! 
Position! 
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7.  Arms  forward —  raise!  Inhale  and  arms  upward —  raise!  Exhale 
and  .inns  forward —  sink!  Position! 

8.  Hips —  firm  and  left  foot  forward —  place!  Heels —  raise!  In 
quick  time  change  —  feet!  One!  Two!  Class — halt!  One!  Two  I  Posi- 
tion! 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  December. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

7.  Double  touch  step. 

8.  Point  step  outward. 

9.  Cross  balance  step. 

Grade  VIII. —  January. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Palms  —  turn  (up)!  Inhale  and  arms  up- 
ward—  raise!    Exhale  and  arms — sink!  Position! 

2.  Right  neck,  and  left  hip — firm!  Change — hands!  One!  Two! 
Position ! 

3.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  and  left  foot  forward —  place!  Trunk  back- 
ward —  bend !  Raise !  Feet  —  change !  Trunk  backward  —  bend ! 
Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Hips — firm!    Trunk  forward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

5.  Head — firm!  Left  leg  backward — raise!  Replace!  Right  leg 
backward —  raise!    Replace!  Position! 

6.  Arms  forward — bend!  Trunk  half  forward — bend!  Arms  flinging 
sideways  —  One !    Two !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

7.  Twice  in  place —  jump!    One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!  Six! 

8.  Inhale  and  head  backward —  bend!    Exhale  and  head—  raise! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arms  sideways  and  heels  raise,  with  breathing —  One!  Two! 

2.  Hips — firm!    Alternate  heels  and  toes  raise !    One!    Two!  Three 
Four!  Position! 

3.  Arms  "sideways  —  raise !  and  left  foot  outward  —  place !  Heels  — 
raise!  Knees — bend!  Stretch!  Heels — sink!  Feet — change! 
Repeat!    To  right!  Position! 

4.  Arm  swimming — One!    Two!    Three!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm  and  left  foot  forward  — place!  Trunk  to  right —  twist ! 
Forward  —  twist !  Feet  —  change !  Trunk  to  left  —  twist !  Forward  — 
twist!  Position! 

6.  Head  firm  and  left  foot  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — twist! 
Trunk  to  left — bend!  Raise!  Forward — twist!  Repeat  to  right! 
Position] 

7.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Arms  flinging  sideways,  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 
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8.  Left  (or  right)  face!  Sideways  jump  to  left — One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!    Five!  etc. 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  January. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

10.  Six  count  touch  step. 

11.  Cross  balance.    (With  trunk  movement.) 

12.  Klap  Dans. 

Grade  VIII. —  February. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  forward  — raise!  Arms  raising  upward,  with  breathing  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Left — face!  Right — face!  Left  —  dress!  Front!  Right  —  dress! 
Front!  etc. 

3.  Hips —  firm,  and  feet  sideways —  place!  Trunk  backward —  bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

4.  Arms  sideways — raise!  Trunk  forward — bend!  Raise!  Posi- 
tion! 

5.  Hips —  firm!  Left  foot  forward —  fall  out!  Change  feet —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

6.  Left  arm  forward  upward —  fling!  Change  arms —  One!  Two! 
Position! 

7.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Arm  rotation,  with  breathing —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

8.  Hips — firm!  Heels — raise!  Stride  jump — start!  One!  Two! 
Class— halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Inhale  and  chest — raise!  Exhale! 

2.  Head  to  left —  twist!  Forward —  twist!  To  right —  twist!  For- 
ward—  twist! 

3.  Head — firm!  Heels — raise!  Knees — bend!  Stretch!  Heels  — 
sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  upward — raise!  Trunk  half  forward — bend!  Arms  stretch- 
ing up  ward —  One!    Two!    Trunk — raise!  Position! 

5.  Hips — firm,  and  feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  to  left — twist! 
Trunk  backward — bend!  Raise!  Trunk  to  right — twist!  Repeat  to 
right,  etc.  Position! 

6.  Hips — firm!  Right  arm  upward — stretch!  Trunk  to  right  — 
bend!   Raise!    Change  arms — One!    Two!    Repeat  to  right !  Position! 

7.  Trunk  to  left — twist!  Inhale  and  arms  sideways — raise!  Exhale 
and  arms  —  sink!    Trunk  to  right —  twist!    Repeat  to  right!  Position! 

8.  Turning  90  degrees,  twice  in  place —  jump!  One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!    Five!  Six! 
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Rhythmic  Steps  for  February. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

13.  Cross  balance  and  kick. 

14.  Double  touch  step. 

15.  Baby  polka. 

Grade  VIII. —  March. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  forward —  bend!  Arms  flinging  sideways,  with  breathing  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 

2.  Hips — firm!  Heels — raise!  Alternate  knee  bending  upward  — 
with  left  foot — start!    One!    Two!    etc.  Position! 

3.  Hips —  firm!  Right  arm  upward —  stretch!  Trunk  backward  — 
bend!  Raise!  Change  arms — One!  Two!  Trunk  backward — bend! 
Raise!  Position! 

4.  Head — firm!    Trunk  half  forward — bend!    Raise!  Position! 

0.  Arms  upward — bend!  Arms  stretching  upward  with  heel  raising  — 
One!    Two!  Position! 

6.  Arms  upward —  bend!  Arms  upward  stretch  and  left  foot  forward 
—  fall  out!  Arms  forward —  sink!  Upward —  fling!  Change  arms  and 
feet — change!    One!    Two!    Repeat  to  right.  Position. 

7.  Arms  sideways —  raise!  Arm  circling,  with  breathing — One! 
Two!  Position! 

8.  Turning  180  degrees,  in  place —  jump!    Five  counts. 

Series  B. 

1 .  Arms  upward —  bend !  With  palms  up,  inhale,  and  arms  sideways  — 
stretch!    Exhale  and  arms — bend!  Position! 

2.  Two  steps  forward,  two  steps  backward  —  march!  Repeat  backward, 
etc. 

3.  Head — firm!  Left  knee  upward — bend!  Knee  forward — stretch! 
Bend!    Replace!    Repeat  with  the  right  knee!  Position! 

4.  Feet  sideways — place!  Trunk  half  forward — bend!  Arm  swim- 
ming—  One!    Two!    Three!    Trunk  —  raise!  Position! 

5.  Head — firm!  Trunk  to  left — twist!  To  right — twist!  For- 
ward —  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Hips — firm,  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Right  arm  upward  — 
stretch!  Trunk  to  left —  bend!  Raise!  Change  arms  and  feet —  One! 
Two!    Repeat  to  right!  Position! 

7.  Arm  raising  sideways,  with  knee  bending  and  breathing  —  One !  Two ! 

8.  Backward  jump!    Five  counts. 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  March. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 
16.    Polka  step, 
i  17.    Rocking  step. 

18.    Bean  porridge  hot. 
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Grade  VIII.— April. 

Series  A. 

1.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Arm  rotation,  with  breathing  —  One! 
Two!  Position! 

2.  Arm  flinging  forward,  with  foot  placing  forward  —  start!  One! 
Two!    Three!  Four! 

3.  Head  firm  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  backward  —  bend ! 
Raise !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  upward  stretch  and  feet  sideways  —  place!  Trunk  half  for- 
ward —  bend !    Raise !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  sideways  —  raise!  Left  leg  sideways  —  raise!  Sink!  Right 
leg  sideways  —  raise !    Sink !    Position ! 

6.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Arms  stretching  downward,  sideways  and 
upward  —  One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!    Six!  Position! 

7.  Arm  raising  forward  upward  with  breathing  —  One!  Two!  Posi- 
tion! 

8.  Jump  in  place  with  leg  flinging  sideways  —  five  counts. 

Series  B. 

1.  Inhale  and  head  backward  —  bend !    Exhale  and  head — raise! 

2.  Arms  upward  —  stretch!    Heels —raise!    Sink!  Position! 

3.  Hips — firm!    Left  leg  forward  —  raise!    Sink!  Position! 

4.  Arms  half  sideways  —  bend!  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!  Arms 
slowly  upward  —  stretch !    Bend !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  upward  stretch!  Trunk  to  left  —  twist!  To  right  —  twist! 
Forward  —  twist !    Position ! 

6.  Head  —  firm!  Trunk  to  left  —  bend!  To  right  —  bend!  Raise! 
Position! 

7.  Arms  half  forward  —  bend!  Arm  rotation,  with  breathing — One! 
Two!  Position! 

8.  Twice  in  place  jump — One!    Two!    Three!    Four!    Five!  Six! 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  April. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

19.  Shoemakers'  dance. 

20.  Washerman. 

Grade  VIII.—  May. 

Series  A. 

1.  Inhale  and  chest  —  raise!    Exhale!  ' 

2.  Left  —  face !  Right  —  face !  Left  about  —  face !  Right  about  — 
face!  etc. 

3.  Head  —  firm,  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  backward  — 
bend!  Raise!  Arms  and  feet  —  change!  Trunk  backward  —  bend! 
Raise !    Position ! 
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4.  Arms  upward  —  stretch!  Trunk  forward  —  bend!  Raise!  Posi- 
tion! 

5.  Head  —  firm !  Foot  placing  forward  with  heel  raising  and  knee 
bending  —  One!  Two!  Three!  Four!  Five!  Six!  Repeat  with  the 
right.    Position ! 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  and  left  foot  outward  —  fall  out !  Trunk  to 
left  —  twist !  Arm  rotation  —  One !  Two !  Trunk  forward  —  twist ! 
Change  arms  and  feet  —  One !    Two ! 

7.  Feet  sideways  —  place !  With  breathing,  trunk  to  left  —  twist ! 
and  arms  sideways  upward  —  raise!  Trunk  forward — twist!  and  arms 
sideways  downward  —  sink!    Repeat  to  right. 

8.  Hips  firm  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  In  quick  time  —  change! 
One!    Two!    Class  — halt!    One!    Two!  Position! 

Series  B. 

1.  Arm  raising  sideways,  with  breathing  —  One!  Two! 

2.  Heels  —  raise !  Alternate  knee  bending  upward  —  start !  (Start  with 
left  knee.)    One!    Two!    etc.  Position! 

3.  Arms  upward  —  bend !  Left  arm  upward,  right  arm  downward  — 
stretch!  and  left  foot  outward  —  fall  out!  Arms  and  feet  change —  One! 
Two !    Position ! 

4.  Arms  forward  —  bend!  Trunk  half  forward  —  bend!  Arms  fling- 
ing sideways  —  One !    Two !    Trunk  —  raise !    Position ! 

5.  Arms  upward  —  stretch!  and  left  foot  forward  —  place!  Trunk  to 
left  —  twist!  Forward  —  twist!  Arms  and  feet  change  —  One!  Two! 
Repeat  to  right.  Position! 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise !  and  feet  sideways  —  place !  Trunk  to  left  — 
bend!    To  right  —  bend!    Raise!  Position! 

7.  Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  stretching  upward,  with  breathing  — 
One!  Two! 

8.  Turning  180  degrees  to  the  left  —  in  place  —  jump!  Five  counts. 
Repeat  to  right. 

Rhythmic  Steps  for  May. 
(See  description  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII.) 

21.  Lot  1st  Tod. 

22.  Hopp  Morr  Annika. 

Games  for  Grade  VIII. 

1.  Circle  Touch  Ball,  and  Variations 

2.  Circle  Tag. 

3.  Steps.  • 

4.  French  and  English. 

5.  Center  Base. 

6.  Black  and  White. 

7.  Stride  Pass  Ball. 

8.  Stealing'  Sticks. 
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1.    Circle  Touch  Ball,  and  Variations. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center,  and  the  other  players  form 
a  circle  around  him.  Space  is  left  between  the  players  so  that  the  one 
in  the  center  can  run  in  and  out.  The  ball  is  passed  here  and  there  in 
any  direction  among  those  in  the  circle,  and  the  one  in  the  center  tries 
to  touch  it.  If  he  succeeds  in  touching  it  while  it  is  held  by  one  of  the 
players,  that  player  changes  places  with  him.  If  he  touches  it  while 
no  one  is  holding  it,  the  one  who  had  it  last  must  change  places  with  him. 
A  player  on  going  into  the  center  cannot  at  once  touch  the  ball,  but  must 
wait  until  some  other  player  has  handled  it.  To  make  the  game  a  success, 
the  players  should  co-operate  to  keep  the  ball  from  the  player  in  the 
center,  and  should  tease  him  and  make  various  feints. 

Variation.  Circle  Catch  Ball. —  In  this  game  a  lighter  ball  should  be 
used,  one  that  can  be  readily  thrown  and  caught.  The  object  of  the 
player  in  the  center  is  to  catch  the  ball.  A  mere  touch  does  not  count. 
Except  for  this,  the  game  is  like  Touch  Ball. 

2.    Circle  Tag. 

Make  a  number  of  circles  (with  chalk)  upon  the  floor,  at  least  two  feet 
in  diameter  One  player/' it,"  may  tag  any  player  who  is  not  standing 
within  a  circle.  Not  more  than  two  players  may  stand  in  a  circle  at  one 
time.  The  player  who  first  entered  the  circle  may  be  forced  out  by  a 
third  player  entering,  and  so  on.  If  there  is  any  doubt  who  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  circle,  "it"  may  tag  all  three  and  compel  those  players  to 
decide  upon  the  one  "  it." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  players  stand  within  the  circle,  except  when 
they  wish  to  avoid  being  tagged.  The  number  of  circles  should  be  limited 
so  that  there  shall  be  more  players  than  the  "  limit  number  "  that  may 
stand  within  a  circle. 

3.  Steps. 

The  players  are  drawn  up  in  line,  each  one  equally  distant  from  the 
goal,  which  is  some  such  object  as  a  wall  or  a  line  marked  on  the  floor. 
One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it,"  and  stands  in  front  of  the  others,  facing 
them.  He  closes  his  eyes  and  counts  ten  aloud,  then  instantly  opens 
his  eyes.  While  his  eyes  are  closed  the  other  players  may  run,  walk,  or 
move  toward  the  goal  in  any  way;  but  before  his  eyes  are  open  they  must 
stop.  All  whom  he  sees  moving  he  may  send  back  to  the  starting-line. 
The  players  win  in  the  order  in  which  they  reach  the  goal;  or,  if  it  is 
preferred,  the  first  player  who  reaches  the  goal  is  "  it"  in  the  next  game. 

4.  French  and  English. 
Form  two  sides,  A's  and  B's,  each  having  an  equal  number  of  players; 
the  two  sides  face  each  other,  and  stand  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet 
apart.  A's  side  chooses  a  number  of  players,  who  pass  over  to  B's;  B's 
players  hold  out  one  hand,  while  A's  touch  three  times  the  hands  of  B's, 
whereupon  A's  run  back  to  their  own  goal,  pursued  by  B's.   If  any  of  A's 
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side  are  tagged  by  B's  before  reaching  their  own  goal,  they  become  prison- 
ers and  stand  in  one  corner  until  the  game  ends.  B's  then  have  their 
turn,  and  so  on  until  all  of  either  side  are  caught.  If  time  prevents  finish- 
ing the  game,  count  the  prisoners;  the  side  having  the  largest  number 
wins.  In  touching  the  hand  the  third  time  the  players  should  try  to  select 
the  moment  when  they  may  get  away  without  being  tagged. 

5.    Center  Base. 

One  player  takes  his  place  in  the  center,  and  the  other  players,  standing 
a  little  apart  from  each  other,  form  a  ring  round  him.  The  player  in  the 
center  tosses  the  bean  bag  to  any  person  in  the  ring,  and  then  runs  out. 
The  player  to  whom  the  bag  is  tossed  must  catch  it,  carry  it  to  the  center 
of  the  ring  and  put  it  down,  and  then  chase  the  one  who  tossed  it,  who 
meanwhile  attempts  to  get  back  to  the  center  and  touch  the  bag  before 
he  is  tagged.  If  the  chase  continues  too  long,  time  may  be  called  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  If  the  one  who  tossed  the  bag  is  tagged,  he 
may  either  go  out  of  the  game  or  take  the  place  in  the  ring  left  vacant  by 
the  one  who  has  tagged  him.  If  he  is  not  tagged,  he  tosses  again  from 
the  center. 

If  the  game  is  played  in  the  schoolroom,  the  center  desk  can  be  used 
as  a  base,  and  the  players  may  vault  over  the  chairs  in  the  course  of  the 
chase. 

6.  Black  and  White. 

Sides  are  chosen,  and  a  leader  is  appointed.  The  players  on  one  side 
are  distinguished  by  a  handkerchief  on  the  arm,  and  are  called  Whites. 
The  players  on  the  other  side  are  Blacks.  Both  Blacks  and  Whites  scatter 
about  the  room,  mingling  freely.  The  leader  stands  in  plain  sight  on  a 
stool,  and  twirls  the  disk  about.  Suddenly  he  holds  it  still,  with  only 
one  side  visible.  If  it  is  the  black  side,  all  the  Whites  drop  to  the  floor, 
while  the  Blacks  try  to  tag  them  before  they  succeed  in  doing  so.  If 
the  white  side  shows,  the  Blacks  drop  down,  and  the  Whites  try  to  tag. 
Those  who  are  tagged  are  out  of  the  game.  If  it  is  preferred,  a  score 
may  be  kept,  and  in  that  case  the  side  that  has  tagged  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  players  at  the  end  of  the  game  is  the  winning  side.  Any  gymnastic 
position  may  be  substituted  for  the  drop  to  the  floor. 

7.  Stride  Pass  Ball. 

Two  lines  in  single  file,  with  equal  numbers.  Make  a  cross  upon  the 
floor  where  the  first  player  of  each  line  stands.  Make  another  mark 
directly  in  front  of  each  line  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  distant.  The  first 
player  then  moves  up  and  stands  on  the  mark.  The  second  player  stands 
upon  the  cross.  The  first  player  of  ea^h  line  is  given  a  ball  (or  bean  bag), 
stoops  forward,  resting  the  ball  upon  the  floor,  with  the  feet  in  the  stride 
position.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  they  pass  or  roll  the  ball  between 
the  feet  to  the  one  standing  upon  the  cross,  and  immediately  run  to  the 
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foot  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  the  player  standing  on  the  cross  gets  the 
ball,  he  runs  up  to  the  mark  and  passes  to  the  third  player,  and  so  on 
until  all  have  had  their  turn,  and  the  first  player  gets  back  to  the  mark. 
The  one  to  reach  the  mark  first  wins.  If  the  one  standing  upon  the  cross 
should  leave  it  to  get  the  ball,  he  must  go  back  to  the  cross  before  Tun- 
ing to  the  mark. 

8.    Stealing  Sticks. 

A  line  is  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  goal  is  marked  at  each 
end  of  the  room,  and  six  sticks  are  placed  in  each  goal.  Two  captains 
are  appointed  and  sides  are  chosen.  Each  player  of  one  side  ties  a  hand- 
kerchief on  his  left  arm.  Then  the  two  sides  form  in  two  rows  facing  each 
other,  one  on  each  side  of  the  line.  The  captains  may,  if  they  wish, 
appoint  some  of  their  men  as  runners  and  some  as  guards  for  the  goal. 
These  guards  must  stand  at  least  twelve  feet  from  the  goal,  but  if  an 
opponent  passes  them  on  his  way  to  their  goal,  they  may,  of  course, 
♦  chase  him.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  carry  away  all  the  sticks  from 
the  goal  of  the  opposing  side.  A  player  may  be  caught  as  soon  as  he  has 
both  feet  in  the  enemy's  territory.  If  he  reaches  the  goal  without  being 
caught,  he  may  take  away  one  stick,  with  which  he  may  go  back  to  his 
own  side  in  safety.  But  if  he  is  caught,  he  must  stand  in  the  goal  as 
prisoner  until  he  is  rescued  by  some  of  his  own  side.  While  he  is  prisoner 
he  may  reach  out  toward  the  one  who  is  coming  to  release  him,  but  must 
keep  both  feet  within  the  goal.  After  he  has  been  rescued,  he  and  his 
rescuer  may  return  to  their  own  side  in  safety.  So  long  as  any  member 
of  one  side  is  a  prisoner,  that  side  may  not  take  any  sticks  from  its  oppo- 
nent's goal.  The  prisoners  must  be  rescued  first.  The  game  is  won  by 
the  side  which  first  carries  away  all  of  its  opponent's  sticks. 

If  the  number  of  players  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
gymnasium  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  the  opponent's  goal,  a  neutral 
space,  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  may  be  marked  off  in  the  center  of 
the  field.  The  runners  for  both  sides  start  in  this  neutral  ground,  and  the 
guards  stand  just  behind  the  boundary  lines. 

The  game  may  also  be  played  by  having  each  successful  run  to  the 
opponent's  goal  score  one  for  the  side  that  makes  it.  The  side  having 
the  larger  score  wins  the  game.  This  variation  is  especially  good  when 
the  time  for  playing  is  limited. 

Rhythmic  Exercises,  Grade  VIII. 

1.  Touch  Step: 

1.  Raise  the  left  foot  forward  and  touch  the  floor  with  the  toes. 
2.  Place  the  left  foot  on  the  floor.  3.  Place  the  right 
foot  beside  the  left.    Continue  with  the  right  foot. 

2.  Change  Step: 

1.  Step  forward  with  the  left  foot. 

2.  Bring  the  right  toe  up  to  the  left  heel. 

3.  Step  forward  with  the  left  foot,  then  continue  with  the  right  foot. 
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3.  Balance  Touch  Step: 

1.  Bend  the  left  knee  in  front  to  a  right  angle.  2.  Touch  the 
floor  with  the  toes  of  the  left  foot.  3.  Step  on  the  left  foot. 
4.  Place  the  right  foot  beside  the  left,  and  continue  with 
the  right  foot. 

4.  Point  Step  Outward: 

Take  three  steps  forward,  starting  with  the  left  foot.  4.  Place  the 
right  foot  beside  the  left.  5.  Raise  the  arms  to  shoulder  height, 
and  point  the  left  foot  outward,  touching  the  floor  with  the  toes. 
6.    Back  to  position.    Repeat  with  the  right. 

5.  Balance  Touch  Step: 

See  number  three. 

6.  Double  Change  Step: 

Same  as  number  two,  but  repeat  twice  to  each  side. 

7.  Double  Touch  Step: 

Same  as  number  one,  touching  the  floor  twice  with  each  foot. 

8.  Point  Step  Outward: 

See  number  four. 

9.  Cross  Balance  Step: 

1.  Place  the  left  foot  in  the  outward  position.  2.  Cross  the  right 
foot  in  front  of  the  left  and  rise  upon  the  toes.  3.  Sink 
on  the  heels,  and  repeat  to  the  right. 

10.  Six  Count  Touch  Step: 

With  the  left  foot,  touch  the  floor  with  the  toes  in  the  forward 
position,  then  back  to  position.  Touch  to  the  side,  and  come 
to  position.  Touch  backward  and  come  to  position.  Repeat 
with  the  right  foot.    Later  this  step  may  be  taken  with  a  hop. 

11.  Cross  Balance  Step  (with  trunk  movement): 

Same  as  number  nine,  but  adding  a  slight  bending  of  the  trunk 
to  the  right  side  when  stepping  to  the  left,  and  reverse. 

12.  Klapdans: 

Arrange  couples  in  a  circle  or  a  straight  line.    Partners  face  each 
other. 

1.  Clap!    Clap!    Bow!    (Bow  to  the  right  first.) 

2.  Clap!    Clap!    Bow!    (To  the  left.) 

3.  Stamp  right  foot. 
Stamp  left  foot. 

4.  Take  three  hops  around  to  place. 

13.  Cross  Balance  Step  (with  trunk  and  arm  movement) : 

Same  as  number  eleven,  but  adding  the  arm  movements.  As  the 
trunk  is  bent  to  the  right,  carry  the  arms  towards  the  right 
side,  left  arm  bent  across  the  chest.  Move  the  arms  to  the  left 
side  when  bending  to  the  left. 

14.  Double  Touch  Step: 

See  number  seven. 

15.  Baby  Polka  (Music  Kinder  Polka) : 

1.    Clap  hand  down  against  the  side  of  the  body.    Clap  together. 
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1.  Slap!    2.  Slap!    3.  (Slap!  partners'  hands.) 

2.  Repeat. 

3.  Resting  elbow  on  left  hand,  shake  the  right^finger  three 

times  at  partner. 

4.  Shake  the  left  finger  at  partner  three  times. 

5.  1  and  2.  Hopping  around  (hopping  twice). 
3,  4  and  5,  both  feet  (three  hops  quick  time). 

6.  Repeat  from  the  beginning. 

7.  Slide  polka  around  the  room  four  times. 

16.  Polka  Step: 

Touch  heel  in  front  and  toe  in  back,  then  1-2-3  step.  Repeat 
with  the  right  foot. 

17.  Rocking  Step: 

1.  Step  forward  with  the  left  foot,  slightly  raise  the  backward 

foot,  and  incline  the  body  forward. 

2.  Place  the  right  foot  down,  raise  the  left  foot,  and  incline  the 

body  backward. 

3.  Place  the  left  foot  down,  and  then  start  with  the  right  foot . 

18.  Bean  Porridge  Hot: 

1.  Players  may  stand  in  a  straight  line,  partners  facing  each 

other.    Play  Bean  Porridge  twice. 

2.  Partners  join  right  hands,   taking  two  schottische  steps. 

(Three  running  steps  and  hop.)    (1  and  2.  Hop.) 

3.  Each  clasps  hands  three  times.    Rest  right  elbow  on  left 

hand  and  shake  right  ringer  at  partner. 

4.  Partners  join  left  hands,  taking  two  schottische  steps  back 

to  place. 

5.  Clap  hands  three  times  together  and  shake  left  finger  at 

partner. 

6.  Glide  polka  step  four  times.    (Slide-slide-and  1-2-3.) 

19.  Shoemakers'  Dance: 

Couples  stand  in  a  circle,  partners  facing  each  other. 

1.  Wind,  wind,  wind.    (Hands  moving  forward.) 
Wind,  wind,  wind.    (Hands  moving  backward.) 
Eight  measures  and  repeat. 

2.  Pull,  pull.  (1-2-3-4.) 

3.  Pound,  pound,  pound. 

4.  Hop  1-2-3.    (Hop  Polka.) 
Hands  clasped.    (Eight  measures.) 

1.  Face  to  face. 
Back  to  back. 

2.  Face  to  face. 
Back  to  back. 

3.  Face  to  face. 
Back  to  back. 

4.  Face  to  face. 
Back  to  back. 
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20.  Washerwoman: 

Part  I. 

Formation. — In  couples  facing  each  other,  in  circle  around  the  room. 

1 .  Scrub , — scrub , — scrub , — scrub , — scrub. 
Repeat. 

2.  Wring. — wring. —  wring, —  wring, — wring. 
Repeat. 

3.  Dry  the  clothes, — dry  the  clothes, — dry  the  clothes.  (Hands 

joined  and  arms  swing  back  and  forth.) 
Repeat. 

4.  Take  them  in, — take  them  in.    (Hands  joined,  turning,  with 

hands  overhead  in  six  short  steps.) 
Repeat.    Partners  side  by  side. 

Part  II. 

5.  Step    outside   foot — inside  foot — outside    foot.  (Hands 

joined.) 

6.  Turn,   step  outside — inside   foot — outside  foot.  (Hands 

joined.) 

7.  Hands  not  joined,  partners  facing.    Slide  bend,  slide  bend, 

slide  pirouette. 

8.  Finish  facing  partners  with  three  stamps. 
Repeat. 

21.  Lot  1st  Tod: 

The  players  form  in  a  circle,  facing  the  left.  Beginning  with  the 
leader,  every  other  one  turns  around  and  faces  the  one  behind. 
The  two  players  facing  each  other  join  hands. 

Part  I. 

The  movement  represents  rocking  the  body  with  grief.  Both  step  side- 
ways towards  the  center,  raising  the  arms  sideways;  then  bend  the  body 
towards  the  center,  letting  the  arms  fall  slowly  to  the  sides. 

(First  beat.)    Raise  the  arms  and  body  and  repeat  (measure  one). 

Repeat  (measure  two). 

The  mood  changes,  the  body  is  raised,  the  arms  lifted  sideways. 
Begin  with  the  outward  foot  and  slide  eight  short  quick  steps  outward 
(measures  three  and  four). 

Repeat  the  movement  (measures  five  to  eight). 

Part  II. 

The  leader  and  all  the  dancers  facing  in  his  direction  start  backward 
with  the  left  foot,  the  others  start  forward  with  the  right. 
Hop  twice  on  either  foot. 

Take  two  steps  backward  and  two  turning  around  (measures  nine  and 
ten).    All  dance  around  the  circle  during  the  second  eight  measures.  On 
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the  eighth  measure  the  dancers  stop  and  take  the  position  for  the  first 
part  of  the  dance. 

Repeat  from  the  beginning. 
22.    Hopp  Morr  Annika: 

Part  I. 

The  players  form  in  a  double  circle  with  the  inside  hands  joined.  (In- 
troduction.) 

All  walk  around  swinging  the  hands  (measures  one  to  four). 
All  skip  around  (measures  five  to  eight). 

Part  II. 

The  partners  turn  and  face  each  other.  Every  one  clasps  his  own  hands , 
then  right  hands  acr6ss,  clap  one,  clap  left  across,  clap  own,  clap  both  hands 
across,  clap  own,  clap  both  hands  across  (measures  nine  to  twelve.) 

Repeat. 
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PLATS  AND  GAMES  FOR  SCHOOL  YARD 
RECESS. 


The  limited  area  of  many  of  the  school  yards  makes  free  play  possible 
fqr  a  few  children  only,  and  these  are  usually  the  stronger  and  bigger  chil- 
dren of  the  school.  The  timid,  the  weak,  and  the  small  children  seek  safety 
within  the  building,  or  stand  along  the  fence  or  secluded  paths.  The 
result  is  that  the  children  who  need  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  most  have 
the  least  opportunity  for  either.  The  course — games  and  plays  for  school- 
yards— presented  in  this  syllabus  offers  an  opportunity  for  organized 
work  during  the  recess  period,  which  should  permit  the  greatest  use  of  all 
the  space  available,  and  at.  the  same  time  insure  healthy  outdoor  exercise 
for  pupils  and  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  take  advantage 
of  ibis  effort  to  conserve  their  own  health,  as  well  as  that  of  the  children. 

To  the  Masters  and  Teachers: 

The  school  yards  should  be  divided  into  lots,  one  lot  for  each  class  or 
grade.  These  lots  should  be  assigned  to  each  grade,  starting  at  one  end  of 
the  play  yard  with  the  first  grade,  and  continuing  grade  by  grade  up  to 
the  eighth.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  need  larger  lots  than  the  other 
grades. 

If  captains  are  necessary  they  should  be  appointed  and  sides  be  chosen 
before  going  out  to  the  yard.  The  existing  lines  in  the  schoolroom  may 
also  be  used  as  units  for  team  games,  providing  such  fines  or  rows  have 
equal  numbers  of  children. 

The  teachers  should  not  attempt  to  teach  too  many  games  at  once.  At 
first  it  may  be  necessary  to  practice  about  three  games,  in  order  that 
children  may  know  a  sufficient  variety  which  will  insure  all-around  par- 
ticipation and  enough  exercise  for  all.  After  these  are  being  played  nicely, 
one  new  game  may  be  added  every  two  weeks  until  the  fist  for  each  grade 
is  exhausted,  after  which  the  whole  list  may  be  gone  over  every  week. 

Each  teacher  should  hand  to  the  Master  on  Friday  a  list  of  the  games 
which  she  is  to  practice  during  the  following  week,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Master  to  make  the  proper  assignment  of  all  play  implements. 

According  to  its  size  each  school  should  have  these  play  implements: 

1  Medicine  Ball  for  each  class. 

2  to  3  Basket  Balls. 

1  to  2  Volley  Balls. 
120  to  240  Bean  Bags. 

2  Rope  Jump  Lines. 
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6  to  10  Jumping  Ropes. 
G  Baskets. 
12  Towels. 

3  Bean  Bag  Boards. 

4  Ring  Toss  Pins. 
24  Rope  Quoits. 

These  play  implements  may  be  distributed  among  the  various  classes 
every  week,  the  teachers  being  held  responsible  for  their  care  and 
keeping.  Suitable  closets  should  be  provided,  which  should  be  placed 
at  a  convenient  place  near  the  door  or  doors  which  are  used  by  the 
children  when  going  into  the  yard. 


THE  VALUE  OF  RECESSES  —  PLAY  PERIODS  —  SHORT 
CLASS  DRILLS. 


Thd  primary  office  of  short  recesses,  play  periods,  or  schoolroom  drills 
must  be  hygienic,  i.  e.,  the  children  must  be  made  to  indulge  in  fundamental 
muscular  activities  which  will  effectively  stimulate  heart,  circulation, 
breathing,  skin  action,  etc. 

Yet  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  never  neglects  the  educational  value 
of  all  sensory  and  motor  activities,  and  she  should  therefore  always  culti- 
vate those  points  of  the  games  which  stimulate  imitation  —  sense  per- 
ception —  neuro  —  muscular  efficiency  or  skill  —  accuracy,  —  will  power, 
self  control  and  character. 

To  Masters  and  Teachers  of  VII.  and  VIII.  Grades: 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  is  best  to  separate  the  sexes.  But 
inasmuch  as  we  must  have  careful  supervision  by  teachers  at  all  games, 
and  especially  when  games  are  played  in  the  school  yard,  the  boys  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be  under  the  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  girls  under  the  supervision  of  the  seventh  grade  teacher  and  on 
separate  lots. 

Although  some  of  the  games  for  these  two  grades  have  been  marked 
as  suitable  for  participation  of  both  sexes,  it  will  be  some  time  before  this 
can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  best  interest  of  our  recess  work. 

In  the  class  rbom  the  matter  is  different,  because  the  games  must 
anyway  be  modified  to  suit  the  limited  floor  space.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  classification  of  the  games  for  the  different  sexes  has  been  made. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  is  of  course  also  necessary  that  the 
teachers,  whenever  they  give  instruction  in  games  and  plays,  do  so  with 
the  girls  and  boys  in  separate  rooms  before  going  into  the  yard. 

I  suggest  that  for  such  teaching  the  sexes  be  separated  into  two  respec- 
tive classrooms  when  possible  a  few  minutes  before  recess. 
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Grade  I. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
and^other  indoor  places.  Some  slight  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  very  limited 
indoor  areas. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  only  a  limited  number  of  children 
have  had  sufficient  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  such  a  game  by  one  where  there  is 
general  participation  like  in  "  Follow  the  Leader." 

*1.  Follow  the  Leader. 

*2.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 

*3.  Cat  and  Rat. 

*4.  Charlie  over  the  Water. 

*5.  London  Bridge. 

6.  Catch  the  Handkerchief. 

*7.  Rabbit  Chase. 

*8.  Who  Art  Thou? 

*9.  Hands  Up. 

*10.  I  Saw. 

1.    Follow  the  Leader. 
The  players  form  a  circle.   The  leader  takes  a  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  and  all  the  players  must  imitate  all  the  movements  exactly. 

A  Sample  Leader. 

He  marches  forwards  and  backwards,  turns  around  and  executes  some 
simple  fancy  steps.  He  then  takes  some  gymnastic  arm  and  leg  exercises 
or  some  typical  farmer's  or  laborer's  working  movements.  After  having 
gone  through  some  running  and  skipping  steps,  he  finishes  with  some  slow 
movements  and  some  breathing  exercises  in  the  form  of  imitating  the 
puffing  of  a  steam-engine,  or  the  arms  moving  like  a  windmill,  or  the  rise 
and  fall  of  ocean  waves. 

Note. —  This  game  offers  to  the  teacher  fine  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
the  power  of  observation  and  imitation.  Lay  the  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  leg, 
trunk  and  arm  movement 

2.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 
One  player,  A,  is  chosen  to  be  "it."  The  other  players  stand  in  a  ring. 
A  runs  outside  the  ring,  drops  the  handkerchief  behind  some  player,  B, 
and  runs  on.  When  B  discovers  the  handkerchielf  he  picks  it  up,  runs 
after  A,  and  tries  to  tag  him.  If  A  reaches  B's  place  in  the  circle  without 
being  tagged,  B  becomes  "it."  But,  if  B  tags  A,  B  returns  to  his  place, 
and  A  is  "it"  again.  If  B  does  not  discover  the  handkerchief  until  A 
has  passed  completely  round  the  ring,  picked  up  the  handkerchief,  and 
tagged  B,  B  is  out  of  the  game,  and  must  stand  in  the  center  of  the  ring. 
A,  in  that  case,  remains  "it."  If  the  number  of  players  is  small,  B  may 
pay  a  forfeit  instead  of  going  out  of  the  game. 
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3.    Cat  and  Rats. 

The  children  form  a  circle  and  join  hands.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be 
the  "  cat  "  and  two  or  three  are  the  "  rats."  The  rats  are  on  the  inside 
of  the  circle  and  the  "  cat"  is  outside.  The  "  cat"  tries  to  catch  the  "  rats." 
The  players  favor  the  ''rats,"  and  allow  them  to  run  freely  in  and  out 
of  the  circle  under  their  clasped  hands,  but  try  to  prevent  the  "cat" 
from  following  them  by  lowering  or  raising  their  hands.  As  soon  as  one 
"rat"  is  caught  he  joins  the  circle,  and  the  "rat"  last  caught  becomes 
the  "rat"  for  the  next  play. 

If  the  number  of  players  is  very  large  it  may  be  well  to  change  both 
"  cat"  and  "Jrats"  at  every  finish  of  a  play;  or  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
two  or  even  three  "  cats."  When  there  are  more  than'one  "  cat "  they  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  "rats"  by  handkerchiefs  tied  to  their  arms. 

4.    Charlie  Over  the  Water. 
The  children  sing  as  they  dance  around  one  who  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  ring: 

"Charlie  over  the  water, 
Charlie  over  the  sea, 

Charlie  catch  a  blackbird,  but  can't  catch  me." 
At  the  last  word  all  stoop,  and  if  the  one  in  the  center  can  catch  any 
player  before  he  stoops,  the  latter  has  to  be  "Charlie"  and  stand  in  the 
center. 

5.  London  Bridge. 
If  class  is  large  form  two  or  more  sets.  Two  children  of  each  set  form 
pillars  of  a  bridge  by  joining  hands  and  holding  the  arms  up  so  that  the 
players  can  only  march  underneath  the  arch  by  stooping  a  little.  The 
other  children  form  a  line,  one  behind  the  other,  holding  hands.  They 
march  around  and  under  the  bridge  and  at  the  same  time  sing  to  the  well- 
known  tune : 

First  verse — "London  bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  falling  down, 

London  bridge  is  falling  down,  my  fair  lady." 
Second  verse — "  Build  it  up  with  iron  bars,"  etc. 
Third  verse — "  Iron  bars  will  bend  and  break,"  etc. 
Fourth  verse — "  Build  it  up  with  golden  stones,"  etc. 
Fifth  verse — "  Golden  stones  '11  be  stolen  away,"  etc. 

During  the  last  words  of  each  verse  the  two  children  forming  the  arch  let 
their  arms  fall  over  the  one  who  is  just  then  passing  under  the  bridge.  He 
is  then  given  the  choice  between  two  articles,  such  as  "gold  "  or  "silver," 
which  are  represented  by  the  two  pillars  of  the  "  bridge."  According  to  his 
choice  he  steps  behind  the  pillar  chosen  and  takes  hold  of  him  around  the 
waist.  The  game  goes  on  in  this  manner  until  all  the  children  have  been 
caught  under  the  falling  bridge.    By  this  time  two  rows  have  been  formed 
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behind  the  pillars,  and  now  a  tug-of-war  will  decide  which  pillar  is  stronger 
(which  side  wins).  That  side  wins  which  succeeds  in  pulling  the  leader 
of  the  opposite  side  over  a  given  line  where  the  bridge  stood. 

6.  Catch  the  Handkerchief. 
Use  small  handkerchief.  One  player,  A,  is  chosen  to  be  "it."  The 
other  players  stand  in  a  ring,  with  feet  apart  and  their  hands  open 
behind  their  backs  and  palms  up.  A  runs  outside  of  the  ring,  drops 
the  handkerchief  into  the  open  palms 'of  some  player,  B,  and  runs  on 
in  the  same  direction  he  has  been  pursuing.  As  soon  as  player  B  feels 
the  handkerchief  in  his  hand  he  runs  also  outside  the  circle,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  player  A.  Both  try  to  reach  first  the  open  place 
which  B  left.  When  they  meet  on  their  run  around  the  circle  they  pass 
each  other  on  their  left  sides.  Whoever  reaches  the  open  place  last  is 
"it"  for  the  next  play. 

7.    Rabbit  Chase. 

Two  different  colored  bean  bags  are  used,  one  color  to  represent  the 
"  rabbit,"  the  other  the  "  hound."  One  child  in  the  circle  receives  the 
"  rabbit,"  and  the  "hound  "  is  given  to  a  child  in  the  opposite  side  of 
the  circle.  As  soon  as  the  signal  is  given  the  "  hound"  and  "  rabbit" 
are  passed  along  from  player  to  player.  The  "  hound  "  chases  the  "  rabbit." 
Thus  the  game  goes  on,  the  children  helping  the  "rabbit"  to  get  away 
and  the  "  hound  "  to  reach  the  "rabbit."  If  the  "  rabbit  "  has  circled 
around  three  times  without  having  been  caught «by  the  "hound,"  the 
"  rabbit  "  is  safe.  After  a  moment's  rest  the  game  may  be  repeated,  but 
"  rabbit  "  and  "  hound  "  must  travel  in  the  opposite  direction.  Any 
two  adjoining  children,  i.  e.,  passer  and  receiver,  who  let  the  "rabbit" 
drop  must  step  into  the  center  of  the  circle  when  the  next  "rabbit" 
chase  begins. 

8.  Who  Art  Thou? 
One  or  two  players  are  blindfolded.  The  rest  move  in  a  circle  around 
them  until  a  signal  to  halt  is  given.  The  blinded  player  then  advances 
and  touches  someone  whom  he  must  recognize  by  feeling  his  clothing 
and  hair,  etc.  If  the  blinded  person  cannot  guess  the  other  player  by 
feeling  he  can  ask  the  question,  "Who  art  thou?"  Upon  this  the  player 
must  answer  "I"  in  a  natural  voice.  If  the  blinded  person  recognizes 
the  other  player,  that  one  becomes  "it"  and  the  game  starts  again. 

9.    Hands  Up. 

"It"  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  players.  All  players  hold  their 
hands  out  forward  with  palms  up.  "It"  skips  around  the  circle,  trying  to 
slap  the  hand  of  some  player,  while  the  players  drop  their  hands  whenever 
they  find  themselves  in  danger  of  being  hit.  If  "it"  succeeds  he  changes 
place  with  the  player  whose  hand  he  hit. 

If  there  are  more  than  twenty  players,  form  two  or  more  circles. 
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10.    /  Saw. 

The  children  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  field  of  play.  Each  row  in 
file  formation,  i.  e.,  one  behind  the  other.  The  rows  stand  side  by  side, 
about  three  feet  apart.  Appoint  a  leader  for  each  row.  The  teacher 
asks  a  leader,  "What  did  you  see?"  Hereupon  the  leader  tells  of  some 
action  of  some  animal  or  other  being.  As  soon  as  he  tells  of  some  action 
he  starts  to  imitate  this  action  and  his  entire  row  must  follow  his  imita- 
tion. While  they  are  doing  this  they  must  travel  around  the  entire  class 
until  they  are  back  in  their  original  position.  Each  row  must  have  its 
turn. 

Such  actions  as  these  are  suggested: 

"  I  saw  a  horse  trotting." 

"  I  saw  a  bird  flying." 

"  I  saw  a  lame  chicken  hopping." 

"I  saw  a  farmer  mowing." 

"  I  saw  a  boy  jumping." 

Grade  II. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
or  other  indoor  places.  Some  slight  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  "  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children 
have  had  sufficient  physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  a  game  requiring 
more  general  participation,  like  "Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush." 


* 

1. 

Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush. 

2. 

Lame  Wolf. 

* 

3. 

I  Saw.f 

* 

4. 

Fox  in  the  Garden. 

* 

5. 

Adam's  Seven  Sons. 

* 

6. 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep? 

* 

7. 

Follow  the  Leader.f 

8. 

Drop  the  Handkerchief. f 

9. 

London  Bridge. f 

10. 

Catch  the  Handkerchief.! 

1.    Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush. 

The  children  march  around  in  a  circle,  and  as  they  sing  they  suit  their 
actions  to  the  words. 

The  first  verse  may  be  used  as  a  chorus  between  the  singing  of  the 
others,  while  the  children  join  hands  and  dance  around. 

1.    Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 

The  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush, 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 
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2.  This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes,  etc., 

So  early  on  Monday  morning. 

3.  This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes,  etc., 

So  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 

4.  This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor,  etc., 

So  early  on  Wednesday  morning. 

5.  This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes,  etc., 

So  early  on  Thursday  morning. 

6.  This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  floor,  etc., 

So  early  on  Friday  morning. 

7.  This  is  the  way  we  stir  our  bread,  etc., 

So  early  on  Saturday  morning. 

8.  This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church,  etc., 

So  early  on  Sunday  morning. 

2.    Lame  Wolf. 

One  player  is  chosen  "  lame  wolf,"  the  other  players  are  the  "children." 
A  den  is  marked  off  for  the  " wolf"  on  one  end  of  the  field  of  play,  and  a 
house  for  the  "children"  at  the  other  end.  As  soon  as  the  "wolf"  has 
entered  his  den  the  "  children  "  run  out  of  their  house  and  begin  teasing  the 
"  wolf,"  calling  "  Lame  wolf,  can't  catch  anybody."  Upon  hearing  this  the 
"  wolf,"  if  he  thinks  it  a  good  chance  for  catching  some  "children,"  runs  out 
of  his  den,  but  he  can  only  take  three  steps  when  his  lame  leg  gives  out 
and  he  is  forced  to  continue  his  chase,  hopping  on  one  foot.  Any  "  children  " 
he  catches  must  go  at  once  to  the  "  wolf's  "  den.  When  all  the  rest  of  the 
"children"  are  again  safe  in  their  homes  the  "wolf"  returns  to  his  den; 
upon  seeing  this  the  "  children  "  venture  out  again  and  begin  their  teasing 
once  more.  Now  the  "children"  who  are  in  the  "wolf's"  den  join  the 
"wolf"  in  his  chase  as  "  lame  wolf."  The  game  continues  until  only  one 
"  child  "  remains.    This  "child  "  is  the  "wolf  "  if  the  game  is  repeated. 

If  the  "wolf"  or  any  of  his  young  "wolves"  run  after  the  first  three 
steps,  instead  of  hopping  on  one  foot  only,  the  "  children"  drive  them  back 
to  the  den,  but  as  soon  as  the  last  "  wolf  "  has  crossed  the  line  of  the  den, 
the  "  wolves  "  may  start  their  chase  again.  Any  "  child  "  or  "  lame  fox  " 
may  at  any  time  return  to  their  home  for  rest. 

4.  Fox  in  the  Garden. 
The  players  form  a  circle,  with  distance  of  arm-length  between  each 
player.  One  is  chosen  to  be  "fox"  and  takes  his  position  in  the  center 
of  the  "  garden."  Another  is  chosen  the  "  farmer,"  and  he  stands  outside 
the  circle.  The  "farmer"  upon  seeing  the  "fox"  in  his  "garden"  calls 
out  to  him,  "What  are  you  doing  in  my  garden?"  The  "fox"  answers, 
"Stealing  your  carrots"  (the  fox  may  name  anything  that  a  fox  might 
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like  to  steal).  s  The  "farmer"  then  says,  "  I  will  send  my  dog  after  you/' 
and  the  "fox"  answers,  "I  don't  care  if  you  do."  At  this  he  runs,  the 
farmer  calls  a  player's  name,  who  as  "  dog  "  must  at  once  chase  the  "  fox." 
The  "dog"  must  follow  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "fox,"  who  may 
run  in  and  out  of  the  "garden,"  but  not  further  than  ten  feet  away  from 
the  garden  fence  (circle  of  players). 

If  the  "  dog  "  catches  the  "  fox,"  the  "  fox  "  joins  the  circle,  the  "  farmer  " 
names  a  new  "  fox  "  and  the  "  dog  "  becomes  "  farmer." 

If  the  first  "dog"  does  not  catch  the  "fox, "'a  second  "dog"  maybe 
called  out  by  the  "  farmer,"  but  he  does  not  need  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of 
the  "  fox." 

5.    Adam's  Seven  Sons. 
To  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  the  children  sing  this  verse: 
"  Adam  did  have  seven  sons, 
Yes,  seven  sons,  Hurrah! 
They  never  ate,  they  never  drank, 
But  always  did  this  way." 

The  players  are  formed  in  a  circle,  with  plenty  of  space  between  each 
player,  i.  e.,  must  not  touch  fingers  if  arms  are  held  sideways.  If  class 
is  large,  form  two  or  more  concentric  circles. 

Before  the  singing  of  the  verse,  the  teacher  asks  one  player,  "What  did 
Adam's  sons  do?"  In  answer,  the  player  must  step  to  the  center  and 
show  some  activity.  All  children  then  sing  the  verse,  and  upon  its  con- 
clusion all  must  imitate  what  the  leader  did.  Any  child  failing  to  imitate 
properly  must  hop  on  one  foot  around  the  circle. 

6.  Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep  ? 
A  ring  is  formed.  One  player  walks  round  the  outside,  touches  some- 
one on  the  back,  and  asks,  "Have  you  seen  my  sheep?"  The  one  who 
has  been  touched  replies,  "How  was  he  dressed?"  The  player  on  the  out- 
side then  describes  the  dress  of  some  third  player,  and  this  player,  as 
soon  as  he  recognizes  his  description,  tries  to  run  around  the  outside  of 
the  circle  and  reach  his  own  place  before  the  player  on  the  outside  can  tag 
him.  Ifj  he  is  tagged,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  outside  player,  who 
returns  and  joins  circle. 

Grade  III. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom, 
or  other  indoor  places.  Some  slight  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in'a  game  as  "Catching  Numbers,"  only  a  limited  number  of  children  have 
sufficient  physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  one  requiring  more  general 
participation,  like  the  "  Miller  is  Without." 


*1 
*2 


—  Catching  Numbers. 

—  The  Miller  is  Without 
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*  3  —  Basket-filling  Race. 

4  —  Center  Base. 

5  — Hill  Dill. 

6 — Fox  in  the  Garden.f 
7  —  Lame  Wolf  .f 
8— The  Belled  Cat.f 

*  9  — Catch  the  Handkerchief. f 
*  10  — Adam's  Seven  Sons.f 


1.  Catching  Numbers. 

The  players  form  in  a  circle  and  number  off.  One  is  chosen  to  be  "it, " 
and  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  "It"  calls  out  two  numbers,  and 
the  two  numbers  called  must  try  to  change  places  without  being  tagged 
by  the  caller  "it."  The  numbers  may  run  inside  or  outside  the  circle. 
"It"  tries  to  catch  one  of  these  numbers,  but  he  must  stand  still  until  he 
has  called  the  numbers.  If  "  it "  succeeds  in  catching  one,  he  takes  the  open 
place  and  the  one  caught  becomes  "it."  If  "it"  does  not  catch  one  of 
the  two  numbers  he  continues  to  be  "it,"  returns  to  the  center  and  must 
call  a  new  combination  of  numbers. 

2.  The  M iller  is  Without. 

Lines  are  marked  parallel  with  and  three  feet  away  from  two  opposite 
side  lines  of  the  field  of  play.  The  space  thus  marked  off  are  the  two  goals, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  players  distribute  themselves.  Two  players  have 
been  appointed  "watchmen,"  one  for  each  goal,  a  third  one  is  chosen 
"miller."  The  "  miller  "  takes  his  stand  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
goals,  and,  addressing  the  watchmen  with  whom  the  children  are,  the 
following  colloquy  ensues: 

Miller:    "Hello,  hello!" 

Watchman:    "  WTio  is  there ? " 

Miller:    "The  Miller!" 

Watchman:    "WTiat  do  you  want?" 

Miller:    "A  sackful  of  children!" 

Watchman :    "Then  catch  them! " 

Hereupon  the  players  escape  to  the  other  goal.  If  the  "miller"  suc- 
ceeds in  tagging  one,  that  one  becomes  "miller/'  the  "miller"  becomes 
"watchman"  of  the  goal  the  children  just  left,  and  that  "  watchman " 
joins  the  players. 

3.    Basket-filling  Race. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams;  the  members  of  one  team 
have  each  one  red  apple,  the  other  team  green  apples  (bean  bags);  and 
the  leaders  in  each  team  have  a  basket. 

The  leaders  put  their  baskets  on  the  ground,  and  at  least  six  feet  apart, 
and  then  take  a  position  close  behind  their  baskets,  and  their  teams  line 
up  with  one  step  distance  behind  their  leaders.  The  two  lines  thus  made 
must  be  parallel  and  of  equal  length.    L'pon  a  signal  each  player  puts 
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his  apple  on  the  ground  between  his  feet,  then  faces  the  other  team  and 
joins  hands  with  his  own  team  mates.  Upon  the  command,  "Form  a 
half  circle  backward —  march,"  each  team,  the  members  of  which  join 
hands,  marches  backwards,  until  all  the  arms  are  stretched  fully  to  the  side; 
the  leader  and  the  last  player  in  each  team  must,  however,  remain  in  their 
original  place. 

Upon  the  teacher's  word — "Are  you  ready, —  set  —  go!"  the  last 
player  in  each  team  turns,  runs  around  the  outside  of  his  team  and  inside 
between  the  two  baskets,  picks  up  the  first  a^ple,  deposits  it  into  his 
basket,  and  runs  back  the  same  way  he  came  to  his  position  at  the  end  of 
his  semi-circle.  When  passing  his  next  neighbor  he  tags  him,  and  the 
neighbor  thereupon  runs  in  the  same  manner  and  deposits  the  next  apple. 
This  continues  until  the  last  apple  has  been  deposited  by  the  leader.  The 
team  depositing  all  their  apples  first  wTins  the  race,  provided  no  fouls 
have  been  made  against  the  rules. 

Rule  1.    Each  apple  must  be  deposited  in  turn  into  the  basket. 

Rule  2.  No  player  must  leave  his  place  before  he  is  tagged  by  the  pre- 
vious runner. 

Rule  3.    The  baskets  cannot  be  moved. 

Rule  4.    Each  runner  must  run  in  and  out  between  the  baskets. 
4.    Center  Base. 

The  players  form  a  circle  and  "  it,"  with  a  bean  bag,  takes  his  position 
in  the  center.  "  It "  tosses  the  bean  bag  to  some  player  in  the  circle,  who 
must  catch  it,  and  must  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and  proceed  to 
tag  "  it  "  who  threw  it  to  him.  "  It,"  after  tossing  the  bean  bag,  must 
run  out  of  the  player's  circle  and  back  again  and  try  to  tag  the  bag  in  the 
center.  If  he  is  not  tagged  he  remains  "  it,"  but  if  he  is  tagged  he  joins 
the  players,  and  the  catcher  becomes  "it." 

A  concentric  circle  of  six  feet  diameter  must  be  marked  in  the  center 
of  the  player's  circle.  After  the  catcher  has  deposited  his  bean  bag  in  the 
center  he  cannot  again  go  into  the  small  circle. 

5.    Hill  Dill 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  near  the  center  of  the  field  of  play,  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet  apart.  One  player,  "it,"  stands  between  them  and 
calls  — 

"Hill  dill, 
Come  over  the  hill, 
Or  else  I'll  catch  you 
Standing  still. " 

The  other  players  who  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  center  field,  more  or 
less  distance  away,  then  run  across  the  marked  play  area.  While  they 
are  crossing  this  area  they  may  be  tagged,  and  all  those  tagged  must  at 
once  join  "  it  "  and  help  tag  the  rest.  The  game  continues  until  every 
player  has  been  tagged. 
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Grade  IV. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom, 
or  other  indoor  places.  Some  slight  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "  Mr.  Slap  Jack,"  only  a  limited  number  of  children 
have  had  sufficient  physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  one 
requiring  more  general  participation,  like  "  Fish  and  Net." 


*  1. 

Mr.  Slap  Jack. 

2. 

Touch  Ball. 

3. 

Fish  and  Net. 

4. 

Dodge  Ball  No.  1. 

5. 

Catch  Ball. 

*  6. 

Tag  the  Wall  Relay  Race. 

7. 

Hill  Dill.t 

*8. 

Basket-filling  Race.f 

9. 

The  Miller  is  Without. t 

*  10. 

Catching  Numbers. f 

1.    Mr.  Slap  Jack. 

The  players  form  a  circle.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  there  are 
no  large  open  spaces  between  the  players.  There  should  be  a  distance 
between  each  player  of  about  two  feet. 

One  player  is  "  it,"  and  with  a  "  towel  "  in  one  hand  walks  around 
the  outside  of  the  circle.  The  players  hold  their  hands  behind  their 
backs  with  palms  up.  "It"  drops  the  towel  into  some  player's  hand, 
and  quickly  escapes  by  running  round  the  circle  and  in  any  direction 
he  chooses.  The  one  who  received  the  towel  quickly  runs  after  "  it," 
and  slaps  him  as  much  as  he  can  until  "  it  "  is  in  exactly  the  place  where 
the  player  stood  when  he  received  the  towel.  The  one  who  received  the 
towel  now  continues  as  "  it." 

2.    Touch  Ball  No.  1. 
The  players  form  a  circle,  with  one  arm-length  open  space  between 
each  player.    Each  player  must  stand  in  stride  position,  with  both  feet 
on  the  circle.    One  player  is  "  it,"  and  his  position  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  circle. 

The  players  on  the  circle  pass  a  basket-ball  quickly  around  the  circle 
from  one  to  the  other;  no  player  may  be  skipped,  but  the  direction  of 
the  ball  may  be  changed  at  will.  "It"  on  the  outside  tries  to  "touch" 
the  ball  with  his  hands.  If  he  succeeds,  the  player  having  the  ball  or 
having  last  handled  it  becomes  "  it,"  and  that  player's  place  is  taken 
by  "  it." 

Rule  1.    The  ball  must  not  be  batted,  or  passed  with  one  hand. 
Rule  2.    A  player  may  not  move  his  feet  when  in  actual  contact  with 
the  ball.    He  may  stoop  or  bend  or  twist  in  any  direction. 
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Rule  3.  "It"  may  not  push~or  touch  any  player.  If  he  does  this 
while  making  a  "touch,"  his  play  shall  not  count. 

Rule  4.  If  the  ball  is  dropped  and  rolls  inside  the  circle,  any  player 
may  recover  it,  but  if  it  drops  or  rolls  outside  the  circle,  the  ball  goes 
to  "it,"  and  the  one  having  last  handled  it  becomes  "it." 

3.    Fish  and  Net. 
The  class  is  divided  into  two  sides,  or  two  players  may  be  appointed 
to  choose  sides. 

Two  goals  are  marked  across  each  end  of  the  field  of  play,  and  about 
three  feet  wide;  each  side  takes  one  goal. 

The  teacher  names  one  side  the  "fish"  and  the  other  the  "net,"  or  the 
leaders  may  toss  for  first  choice. 

Upon  a  given  signal,  the  two  sides  must  leave  their  goals.  The  "fish" 
try  to  cross  over  into  the  goal  of  the  "net,"  while  the  "net"  side,  by 
joining  hands,  form  one  long  "net"  and  tries  to  catch  as  many  fish  as 
possible.  A  catch  of  "fish"  is  ended  as  soon  as  the  uncaught  fish  have 
reached  the  "net"  goal.  The  "fish"  can  only  be  caught  by  the  "net" 
closing  their  ends  around  the  "fish"  by  joining  of  the  hands  of  the  end 
men.  The  "net"  and  its  catch  now  go  to  the  "fish"  goal  and  now  play 
"fish,"  whereas  the  former  "fish"  now  play  "net." 

For  each  new  "catch"  the  teacher  must  give  the  signal. 

Rule  1.  No  "fish"  may  break  through  the  "net,"  neither  by  forcibly 
parting  the  hands  of  the  "net"  players,  nor  by  crawling  under  or  jump- 
ing over  the  arms  and  hands.  The  "fish"  may  only  escape  around  the 
two  ends  of  the  "net." 

Rule  2.  All  "fish"  inside  the  "net"  when  the  two  ends  joined  hands 
are  caught,  and  belong  after  this  to  the  "net"  side. 

Rule  3.  If  the  "net"  while  on  a  "catch"  breaks  in  any  part  of  its 
length,  no  "fish"  may  be  caught  on  that  run,  unless  the  break  is  quickly 
mended. 

Rule  4.    No  "  fish  "  may  be  held  by  hands  or  in  any  other  way. 
The  game  ends  when  only  two  are  left  on  one  side.    The  two  may  be 
captains  for  the  next  game. 

4.    Dodge  Ball  No.  1. 
All  the  players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle,  and  then  number  off  by 
three. 

All  those  who  counted  "one"  go  inside  the  circle.  A  volley  ball  or 
practice  ball  is  used.  The  "twos"  and  "threes"  upon  a  given  signal 
begin  to  pelter  all  the  "runners"  on  the  inside  of  the  circle,  while  they 
try  to  "dodge"  the  ball.  If  anyone  is  hit,  he  must  join  the  circle  and 
assist  in  "killing"  the  runners.  This  continues  until  only  three  runners 
are  left. 

As  soon  as  only  three  of  the  number  "ones"  are  left  inside,  the  first 
inning  is  ended.    The  second  inning  is  played  as  the  first,  only  the  "  two  " 
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go  inside  the  circle.  The  third  inning  all  the  "threes"  go  inside  the 
circle,  and  "  ones  "  and  "  twos  "  pelter  from  the  circle. 

A  fourth  inning  may  be  played  to  determine  the  smartest  " dodger" 
of  the  class.  For  this  purpose  all  the  last  three  players  of  each  number 
enter  the  circle,  i.  e.,  nine  players,  and  all  the  rest  pelter.  This  inning 
is  continued  until  only  one  player  is  left  inside  the  circle. 

Rule  1.  Any  runner  is  "dead"  and  must  join  the  circle  if  the  ball 
touches  any  part  of  his  body. 

Rule  2.  One  throw  may  "kill"  one  or  more  runners,  i.  e.,  if  it  should 
bounce  from  one  to  another,  or  more. 

Rule  3.  The  throwers  on  the  circle  may  run  into  the  circle  to  recover 
the  ball,  and  may  throw  it  to  one  of  the  players  in  the  circle,  but  in  order 
to  make  a  "  killing  "  the  thrower  must  have  both  feet  on  or  behind  the 
circle. 

5.    Catch  Ball. 

A  circle  of  six  feet  diameter  is  marked  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  play. 
Into  this  circle  "it"  steps  with  a  basket  ball.  The  players  join  hands 
and  form  a  concentric  circle  outside  the  6-foot  circle.  "It"  tosses  the 
ball  into  the  air  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  fall  inside  his  6-foot  circle 
if  the  ball  is  not  caught  or  otherwise  deflected  by  a  player.  Just  before 
"it"  throws  the  ball  into  the  air  he  calls  the  name  of  a  player  in  the 
circle.  The  one  called  must  try  to  catch  the  ball  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  If  he  succeeds,  he  takes  the  center  and  becomes  "it,"  while 
"it"  joins  the  circle.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  he  returns  to  the  circle 
and  "it"  tosses  the  ball  again,  while  calling  some  other  player.  The  ball 
must  be  tossed  into  the  air  to  a  height  at  least  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  circle  formed  by  the  players. 

6.    Tag  the  Wall  Relay  Race. 

The  players  are  divided  into  four,  five  or  six  equal  teams,  or  captains 
are  appointed  to  choose  the  teams. 

A  line  is  marked  parallel  to  a  wall  or  fence  and  thirty  to  fifty  feet  away 
from  wall.  Mark  on  the  wall,  opposite  each  team,  the  number  of  the 
team.    This  mark  will  be  the  spot  the  runners  have  to  tag. 

If  there  is  no  wall  or  fence  at  one  end  of  the  field  of  play,  place  some 
objects,  like  chairs  or  boxes,  to  represent  the  wall. 

The  teams  in  file  formation,  and  with  six  to  eight  feet  distance  between 
each  team,  line  up  behind  the  30-foot  line.  At  the  word  "go,"  the  first 
runner  of  each  team  crosses  the  line,  runs  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  wall, 
touches  the  wall  with  his  hands,  returns  in  the  same  manner,  tags  the 
next  member  of  his  team,  and  takes  his  position  close  behind  the  last 
runner  of  his  team. 

The  second  runner  also  runs  as  soon  as  tagged  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first,  and  so  on  every  member  of  each  team  runs  as  soon  as  he  is 
tagged.  The  race  is  finished  as  soon  as  the  last  runner  has  tagged  the 
first  runner.    The  team  first  finishing  wins  the  race. 
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Heats  must  be  run  in  the  following  manner: 

First  Heat —  Running  to  wall  and  tagging  wall  with  right  hand, 
returning  on  left  side  of  team,  tagging  next  runner  with  left  hand. 

Second  Heat —  Running  to  wall  and  tagging  it  with  left  hand,  return- 
ing on  right  side  of  team,  tagging  next  runner  with  right  hand. 

Third  Heat — Same  as  first  heat,  but  walking  instead  of  running. 

Fourth  Heat —  Same  as  second,  but  skipping  instead  of  running. 

If  there  is  a  tie,  run  the  fifth  heat. 

Fifth  Heat — Same  as  first,  but  running  on  hands  and  feet  (rabbit 
race). 

Grade  V. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom, 
or  other  indoor  places.  Some  slight  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "  Mr.  Slap  Jack,  "  only  a  limited  number  of  players  have  had  suf- 
ficient physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  one  requiring  more  general 
participation,  like  "Circular  Rope  Jump." 


1. 

Straddle  Ball. 

2. 

Bears  and  Cattle. 

3 

Circular  Rope  Jump. 

*4 

Dare  Base. 

*5. 

Tossing  Race. 

6. 

Tag  the  Wall  Relay  Race.f 

7. 

Fish  and  Net.f 

*8. 

Mr.  Slap  .Tack.t 

9. 

Dodge  Ball.f 

10. 

Touch  Ball.f 

1.    Straddle  Ball. 

The  players  form  a  circle,  feet  in  straddle  (stride)  position  and  toes  touch- 
ing toes  of  adjoining  player. 

"It"  stands  in  the  center  with  a  basket  ball  and  tries  to  roll  the  ball 
out  of  the  circle  between  the  feet  of  some  player.  The  player  tries  to  pre- 
vent this  by  stopping  the  ball  with  his  hands,  and  if .  successful  must  roll 
the  ball  back  to  "it"  in  the  center. 

If  "it"  succeeds  in  getting  the  ball  out  of  the  circle,  the  player  through 
whose  feet  the  ball  passed  becomes  "it"  and  "it"  takes  that  player's 
place  in  the  circle. 

2.    Bears  and  Cattle. 

Two  "barns"  are  marked,  one  each  on  the  two  side  lines  of  the  field  of 
play.  A  "den"  is  marked  midway  between  these  "barns"  but  on  the 
other  side  line  of  the  field. 

One  player  is  "bear"  and  stands  in  his  "den."  All  the  other  players 
are  "cattle"  and  take  their  place  in  the  "  barns,"  about  half  of  the  players 
in  each  "barn." 
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Upon  a  given  signal  the  "cattle"  must  cross  over  to  the  other  "  barn," 
and  while  they  are  changing,  the  "  bear"  runs  out  of  his  "den"  and  tags 
as  many  "cattle"  as  possible.  He  should  be  careful  to  tag  first  a  good 
lively  "steer."  All  tagged  cattle  return  with  the  "  bear  "  to  his  "den" 
and  now  become  "  bears."  The  "  bears"  must  now  form  a  line  by  joining 
hands;  the  old  "  bear  "  and  the  first  one  tagged  must  take  the  ends  of  the 
line,  and  these  two  alone  may  tag  during  the  subsequent  chase.  All  newly 
tagged  "bears"  must  join  the  line  anywhere  between  the  two  end  "  bears." 

A  signal  must  be  given  for  each  new  chase.  The  "bears"  may  only 
chase  in  an  unbroken  line.  If  during  a  chase  the  line  breaks,  all  cattle 
tagged  during  that  chase  are  free  again,  and  the  "cattle"  must  drive  the 
"bears"  back  to  their  "den." 

The  last  "cattle"  caught  becomes  "  bear  "  in  the  next  game. 

3.    Circular  Rope  Jump. 

The  players  form  a  circle  of  about  12  to  18  feet  radius. 

The  teacher  takes  her  position  in  the  center  of  the  circle  with  the  roped 
bag  provided  for  this  game. 

The  teacher  then  swings  the  bag  around  the  circle,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  feet  of  the  players.  Upon  a  given  signal  the  teacher  lets  out  the 
rope  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  players  must  jump  the  bag  and  rope  whenever 
it  comes  to  them.  Any  player  who  gets  hit  by  the  rope  must  leave  the 
circle  and  may  only  rejoin  it  when  two  more  players  have  been  hit. 

The  teacher  may  gradually  increase  the  speed  and  height  of  the  rope. 

The  following  order  of  jumps  is  suggested: 

1.  Plain  jump  in  place  on  both  feet.   Arms  loose  at  the  side. 

2.  Same  with  hands  on  hips. 

3.  Like  No.  1,  rope  swinging  in  opposite  direction. 

4.  Like  No.  2,  rope  swinging  in  opposite  direction. 

5.  Like  No.  1,  on  left  foot. 

6.  Like  No.  2,  on  left  foot, 

7.  Like  No.  1,  on  right  foot, 

8.  Like  No.  2,  on  right  foot. 

Those  players  who  step  back  out  of  the  way  of  the  swinging  rope  are 
out  of  the  game. 

4.    Dare  Base. 

Two  parallel  lines  2  feet  apart  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length  are 
marked  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  play.   This  is  the  "  dare  base." 

Two  goals  are  marked,  one  each  at  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  field, 
and  parallel  to  the  "dare  base."  The  players  divide  into  two  equal 
groups,  and  each  group  takes  one  goal. 

Two  players  are  appointed  "catchers"  and  take  their  positions  at  the 
ends  of  the  "dare  base."  The  game  begins  on  a  signal  from  the  teacher 
when  all  players  must  cross  over  to  the  opposite  goal.  The  catchers  may 
tag  them  anywhere  except  when  they  are  in  the  "goals"  or  on  the  "dare 
base." 
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No  player  may  return  to  the  same  goal  when  once  he  has  stepped  upon 
the  "dare  base/'  but  must  cross  over  to  the  other  goal. 

Those  who  are  tagged  are  out  of  the  game  and  must  stand  on  the  side 
lines  of  the  field  of  play. 

The  player  last  tagged  becomes  catcher  for  the  next  game  and  may 
choose  his  assistant  catcher. 

5.    Tossing  Race. 

The  players  are  divided  into  six  or  more  teams  of  equal  numbers.  The 
teams  line  up  in  front —  formation,  one  behind  the  other,  all  facing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  each  player  about  8  feet  distant  from  his  next  team 
mate. 

The  first  player  in  each  team  is  captain  and  receives  a  bean  bag,  basket 
ball  or  medicine  ball. 

The  players  stand  in  stride  standing  position,  and  must  not  move  their 
feet  while  handling  the  bag.  If  ball  or  bag  is  dropped  the  player  must 
quickly  recover  it,  return  /to  his  place,  resume  position  and  then  toss. 

The  following  order  of  heats  is  suggested: 

First  Heat —  Toss  the  bean  bag  with  right  hand  to  next  neighbor,  who 
must  catch  with  both  hands,  and  toss  with  right  hand.  Ball  must  travel 
from  player  to  player  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  back  again  to  the  leader. 

Second  Heat —  Same,  tossing  with  left  hand. 

Third  Heat —  Same  as  No.  1,  but  catching  and  tossing  with  right  hand. 
Fourth  Heat —  Same  as  No.  1,  but  catching  and  tossing  with  left  hand. 
Fifth  Heat —  Same  with  basket  ball,  using  both  hands  for  tossing  and 
catching. 

1  Sixth  Heat  —  Same  as  No.  5,  twice  up  and  down. 

Seventh  Heat  —  Same  as  No.  5,  five  times  up  and  down. 

Eighth  Heat —  Team  face  to  right  (left)  and  are  now  in  file —  formation, 
one  player  behind  the  other.  Toss  ball  with  both  hands  over  your  head 
back  to  next  player,  then  face  about  and  await  the  return  of  the  ball,  toss 
and  again  turn  about. 

Fouls:  1.    Moving  feet  while  handling  ball. 

2.  Passing  ball  while  out  of  position 

3.  Any  offence  against  the  special  direction  for  each  heat. 

Grade  VI. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
or  othe  r  indoor  places.  Some  slight  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "  Straddle  Ball, "  only  a  limited  number  of  players  have  had 
sufficient  physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  one  requiring  more  general 
participation,  like  "Watch  the  Teacher." 

1.  Catch  the  Third. 

*  2.  Zig-Zag  Tossing  Race. 
3.  Touch  Ball  No.  2. 

*  4.  Towel  Race. 
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*  5.  Watch  the  Teacher. 

6.  Circular  Rope  Jump.f 

7.  Straddle  Ball.f 

8.  Dare  Base.f 

9.  Bears  and  Cattle.f 
10.  Mr.  Slap  Jack.f 

L    Catch  the  Third. 

The  number  [of  players  must  be  even.  If  there  are  more  than  thirty 
players  two  sets  should  be  arranged. 

All  the  players,  except  two,  join  hands  and  form  a  circle  so  that  their 
finger  tips  are  barely  touching.  They  number  off  by  twos,  and  all  the 
twos  step  close  behind  their  right  neighbor  number  one. 

One  of  the  two  players  who  did  not  join  the  circle  is  "it,"  the  other 
is  the  "  runner." 

"It"  tries  to  catch  the  "runner,"  but  the  "runner"  makes  his  escape 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  stepping  in  front  of  any  couple  in  the  circle  he  is 
"safe."  If  the  "runner"  is,  however,  tagged  before  he  is  "safe"  he 
becomes  "it"  and  "it"  must  be  the  "runner." 

When  the  "runner"  successfully  steps  in  front  of  a  couple,  he,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  "safe,"  but  at  the  moment  when  he  is  "safe"  the  outer  one 
of  the  couple  becomes  the  "runner"  because  he  is  now  the  third  one 
in  that  file,  and  he  in  turn  must  try  to  get  quickly  "safe." 

The  best  "runner"  is  the  one  who  manages  to  get  "safe"  as  quickly 
as  possible,  or  who  steps  in  front  of  a  couple  where  he  can  surprise  the 
third  in  line. 

In  order  to  make  this  game  lively  and  interesting  the  teacher  must 
act  as  umpire  and  must  make  all  decisions  quickly  by  calling  out  "  safe," 
or  "  it,"  whatever  may  be  the  case. 

If  the  "runners"  "show  off"  by  running  about  too  long,  add  the  rule 
that  a  player  must  try  to  get  "safe"  before  one  of  his  three  neighboring 
couples. 

The  original  size  and  the  space  between  the  couples  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times. 

No  taking  "hold"  is  permitted  and  nobody  must  warn  any  player  when 
he  is  not  paying  attention. 

2.    Zig-Zag  Tossing  Race. 

The  players  are  divided  into  four  or  more  even  teams,  or  captains  may 
choose  their  teams.  The  teams  line  up  in  line  formation,  one  team  exactly 
behind  the  other.  It  is  important  that  each  team  occupies  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  floor  space. 

In  each  team  the  players  number  off  by  twos,  the  twos  face  about, 
and  all  take  two  steps  backwards.  Each  team  now  stands  in  zig-zag 
formation,  all  the  ones  facing  the  twos.  The  players  must  stand  in  stride 
standing  position. 

The  first  player  in  each  team  receives  a  medicine  ball.  At  the  command 
"  Go,"  the  leader  tosses  the  ball  to  the  next  player  opposite  in  his  team 
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and  this  one  to  the  next  opposite,  and  so  on  the  ball  travels  in  a  zig-zag 
line  down  to  the  other  end  and  back  again  to  the  leader. 
This  is  called  a  simple  heat. 

When  the  players  can  handle  the  ball  nicely  and  understand  this  race, 
a  heat  may  consist  of  two,  three  or  more  runs  up  and  down  the  team. 
The  captain  of  each  team  may  change  the  position  of  any  player  if  he  thinks 
he  can  thereby  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  team  play. 

A  heat  is  won  by  the  team  which  gets  the  ball  back  to  the  captain 
first  without  making  a  foul. 

Always  play  an  uneven  number  of  heats,  and  announce  the  winning  team 
at  the  finish  of  each  heat. 

Fouls:  1.    Moving  one's  feet  while  tossing  the  ball. 

2.  Tossing  the  ball  when  not  in  position. 

3.  Skipping  a  player. 

3.    Touch  Ball  No.  2. 

The  players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle.  If  there  are  more  than 
thirty  players,  two  or  more  circles  should  be  formed. 

A  basket  ball  is  given  to  a  player  in  the  circle.  The  ball  is  rolled 
from  one  to  another,  from  side  to  side,  here  and  there,  anywhere  a  player 
chooses,  but  always  in  such  a  manner  that  "it"  cannot  easily  tag  it. 

One,  two  or  three  players  are  "it"  and  take  their  places  anywhere 
inside  the  circle.  If  any  one  of  them  succeeds  in  "tagging"  the  ball,  the 
player  who  last  handled  the  ball  becomes  "it"  and  the  successful  "it" 
joins  the  circle. 

All  players  must  stand  with  both  feet  on  the  circle,  and  may  not 
leave  the  circle  to  recover  the  ball  if  it  is  inside  the  circle.'  A  player 
may  fall  forward  on  his  hands  to  recover  or  pass  a  ball,  providing  both 
his  feet  are  on  or  behind  the  circle. 

The  ball  may  be  passed  with  one  or  two  hands  or  it  may  be  batted, 
but  the  ball  must  be  kept  rolling. 

If  the  ball  rolls  out  of  the  circle,  the  player  recovering  it  must  first 
take  his  position  on  the  circle  before  he  may  pass  the  ball. 

Any  player  is  responsible  for  the  ball  as  soon  as  any  part  of  his  body 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  ball. 

Any  player  fouling  against  these  rules  must  leave  the  game. 

4.    Towel  Race. 

The  players  are  divided  into  three  or  more  teams  of  even  numbers, 
or  captains  may  choose  sides. 

The  teams  are  lined  up  in  file  formation,  with  6  to  8  feet  distance  between 
each  two  adjoining  teams. 

The  first  player  of  each  team  must  toe  the  base  line.  Thirty  to  fifty  feet 
from  the  base  line  and  parallel  to  it  the  marks  are  placed.  These  may 
consist  of  chairs,  posts,  jumping  stands,  baskets,  etc.  There  must  be  one 
mark  for  each  team  and  exactly  opposite  the  teams  position. 

The  first  player  who  is  captain,  holds  the  towel. 

The  following  order  of  variations  should  be  followed: 
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First  Heat — Running  up  to  the  mark  on  the  right  side,  rounding  the 
mark  and  coming  back  on  the  left  side  of  the  team  and  delivering  the  towel 
to  the  next  player  with  the  left  hand. 

Second  Heat — Running  up  to  the  mark  on  the  left  side,  rounding 
the  mark,  returning  to  the  team  on  the  right  side  and  delivering  the  towel 
with  the  right  hand. 

Tliird  Heat — Combination  of  one  and  two  heats  as  one  heat,  i.  e., 
the  second  heat  follows  the  first  one  without  a  new  starting  signal. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Heats — The  same  as  1  and  2,  but  walking  instead  of 
running. 

Sixth  Heat — The  same  as  1,  but  on  hands  and  feet. 

Fouls:  1.    Runner  leaving  base  line  before  he  has  the  towel. 

2.  Tossing  the  towel. 

3.  Rounding  the  mark  on  the  wrong  side. 

4.  Returning  to  the  team  on  the  wrong  side. 

5.  Delivering  the  towel  with  the  wrong  hand. 

6.  Disturbing  the  mark  while  rounding  it. 

Note. —  The  manner  in  which  each  heat  shall  be  run  may  only  be  announced  by  the 
starter  just  before  the  starting  signal  is  given. 

5.    Watch  the  Teacher. 

A  base  line  is  marked  along  and  close  to  one  of  the  side  lines  of  the 
field  of  play,  and  a  goal  hue  is  marked  parallel  to  the  base  line  but  within 
8  feet  of  the  opposite  side  line  of  the  field  of  play. 

The  players  line  up  on  the  base  line.  The  teacher,  with  a  cane  in  her 
hands,  stands  20  feet  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  base  line,  with  her  back 
to  the  players. 

When  the  teacher  taps  the  ground  with,  her  cane  the  players  and  the 
teacher  run  toward  the  goal  line,  but  the  moment  the  teacher  stops,  all 
players  must  stop  and  stand  "dead"  still. 

If,  when  the  teacher  quickly  looks  back,  she  sees  any  player  moving 
any  part  of  his  body  she  sends  him  back  to  the  base  line.  The  player 
sent  back  may  run  again  at  the  next  signal. 

The  teacher  may  look  back  as  many  times  as  she  wants  to  while  standing 
still,  but  after  the  signal  and  while  moving  she  may  not  look  back. 

The  player  wins  who  first  crosses  the  goal  line. 

Grade  VII. 

Plays  and  Games  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
or  other  indoor  places.  Slight  variations  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "  Ball  Tag,  "  only  a  limited  number  of  players  have  had  sufficient 
physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  one  requiring  more  general  participation, 
as  "Bears  and  Cattle." 

*1.    Bean  Bag  Relay  Race  with  Baskets,  boys  and  girls  together. 
2.    Touch  Ball  No.  3,  boys  or  girls  in  separate  circles. 
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3.  Dodge  Ball  No.  2,  boys  or  girls  in  separate  circles. 

*  4.  Medicine  Ball  Race  No.  1,  boys  and  girls  together. 

5.  Ball  Tag,  boys  and  girls  together. 

6.  Circular  Rope  Jump,  boys  and  girls  together.! 

7.  Catch  the  Third,  boys  and  girls  together.f 

*  8.  Towel  Race,  boys  and  girls  together.f 

*  9.  Watch  the  Teacher,  boys  and  girls  together.f 

10.  Fish  and  Net,  boys  and  girls  in  separate  sets.f 

11.  Dare  Base,  boys  and  girls  together.f 

12.  Bears  and  Cattle,  boys  and  girls  in  separate  sets.f 

1.    Bean  Bag  Relay  Race  with  Baskets. 
The  players,  each  with  a  bean  bag,  are  divided  into  four  or  more  teams 
of  equal  number. 

Four  baskets,  or  one  for  each  team,  are  placed  on  the  goal  line,  three  feet 
from  the  side  line  of  the  field  of  play.  The  teams  line  up  in  file  formation, 
behind  a  starting  line,  which  is  marked  on  the  ground,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  goal  fine,  and  parallel  to  it. 

The  following  order  of  heats  is  to  be  observed : 

First  Heat  —  The  players  in  turn  run  up  to  the  basket,  deposit  their 
bean  bag  with  their  right  hand,  run  back  to  the  team  on  left  side,  and  tag 
next  player  with  left  hand. 

Second  Heat  —  The  players  run  up  to  basket,  take  out  bean  bag  with 
right  hand,  return  to  team  on  left  side,  and  tag  next  runner  with  left  hand. 

Third  Heat  —  The  players  run  up  to  the  baskets,  deposit  bean  bag  with 
left  hand,  return  to  team  on  right  side  and  tag  next  runner  with  right  hand. 

Fourth  Heat  —  The  players  run  up  to  baskets,  take  out  bean  bag  with 
left  hand,  return  to  team  on  right  side,  and  tag  next  runner  with  right 
hand. 

Fifth  Heat  —  Nos.  1  and  2  combined. 
Sixth  Heat  —  Nos.  3  and  4  combined. 

Any  offence  against  any  rule  of  any  heat  is  a  foul,  and  takes  off  one 
point  from  the  possible  score  of  the  heat. 

2.  Touch  Ball  No.  8. 
The  players  form  a  circle.  One,  two  or  three  players  are  "it,"  and 
stand  inside  the  circle.  A  player  tosses  a  basket  ball  to  any  player  he 
chooses,  and  so  on  the  ball  is  kept  moving  rapidly  from  one  player  of  the 
circle  to  another.  "  It"  must  try  to  tag  the  ball,  and  if  successful  the  last 
player  having  tossed  the  ball  or  in  any  way  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  ball  becomes  "it,"  and  "it"  who  tagged  the  ball  joins  the  circle  by 
taking  that  player's  place. 

Rule  1.    The  ball  must  be  tossed  with  one  or  both  hands. 

Rule  2.    A  player  may  not  go  inside  the  circle  to  recover  the  ball. 

Rule  3.    The  ball  may  not  be  batted. 

Rule  4.  If  the  ball  falls  outside  the  circle,  any  player  may  recover  it, 
but  he  cannot  put  it  into  play  again  until  he  is  back  in  his  place. 
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Rule  5.  A  player  becomes  responsible  for  the  ball  as  soon  as  the  ball 
has  come  into  contact  with  any  part  of  his  body. 

Rule  6.  A  player  may  refuse  to  accept  a  ball  if  by  accepting  it  he  runs 
danger  of  becoming  "it,"  but  he  cannot  leave  his  place  in  the  circle,  but 
may  "duck"  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  ball. 

Rule  7.  If  a  ball  is  tossed  too  high  and  passes  over  the  circle  "it"  may 
recover  the  ball  and  the  player  having  tossed  the  ball  becomes  "it."  • 

Rule  8.  "It"  may  tag  the  ball  at  any  time,  but  if  he  fouls  a  player 
by  running  into  him,  or  otherwise  touches  a  player,  his  "tag "shall  not 
count. 

3.    Dodge  Ball  No.  2. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams  of  equal  numbers,  or  two  cap- 
tains are  appointed  who  may  choose  sides. 

One  team  forms  a  circle  with  about  five  feet  open  space  between  each 
player.  A  circle  should  be  marked  on  the  ground,  and  player  must  stand 
close  to,  but  outside,  this  circle.  The  other  team,  the  "dodgers,"  must 
go  inside  the  circle,  where  they  may  run  around  in  any  direction  they  choose. 
An  inning  lasts  two  minutes;  at  every  new  inning  the  teams  change  places. 

The  game  is  played  as  follows: 

With  the  starting  signal  the  players  on  the  circle,  the  "throwers,"  begin 
to  pelter  the  "  dodgers  "  with  the  basket  ball  (volley  ball),  and  any  "dodger  " 
hit  by  the  ball  is  dead  and  must  quickly  leave  the  game. 

When  two  minutes  have  expired  the  whistle  is  blown,  and  no  hit  may 
count  after  this. 

The  "dodgers"  left  inside  the  circle  are  counted  and  their  number  is 
marked  on  the  score-card. 

It  is  best  to  play  two,  four,  or  more  even  numbers  of  innings.  The 
number  of  innings  should  be  decided  before  the  game  starts. 

The  team  having  the  largest  number  of  "dodgers"  recorded  at  the 
end  of  the  game  wins  the  match. 

Rule  1.  Any  "dodger"  is  "dead"  and  must  leave  the  game  if  he  is 
hit  by  ball  on  any  part  of  his  body. 

Rule  2.  One  throw  can  only  "kill"  one  "dodger."  The  ball  bouncing 
from  one  "dodger"  to  another  is  not  a  "kill." 

Rule  3.  The  ball  must  be  passed  among  the  players  with  an  under- 
hand throw  (toss),  but  in  order  to  make  a  "killing"  an  overhand  throw 
must  be  used.  If  a  "dodger"  is  hit  by  a  "toss"  it  shall  be  called  a  "foul 
hit"  and  shall  not  count  as  a  "kill." 

Rule  4.  If  a  "thrower"  in  making  a  "kill"  touches  the  ground  inside 
the  circle  with  any  part  of  his  body,  it  shall  be  called  a  "foul  hit"  and 
does  not  count  as  a  "kill.1" 

Rule  5.  The  "  throwers  "  may  recover  the  ball  if  it  rolls  anywhere  inside 
or  outside  the  circle,  but  the  player  recovering  it  must  toss  it  to  a  team 
mate  from  the  place  where  he  recovers  the  ball. 

Rule  6.  Any  player  kicking  the  ball  with  his  foot,  or  stepping  on  or 
over  the  circular  line,  commits  a  foul.  Any  foul  shall  take  one  p6int  off 
the  score  of  the  team  to  which  the  player  making  the  foul  belongs. 
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Rule  7.  Any  time  a  "dodger"  is  legally  killed,  the  referee  must  blow 
the  whistle,  and  must  call  the  name  of  the  "  dead  dodger."  Upon  this  the 
"dodger"  must  quickly  leave  the  game.  If  he  is  not  inside  the  circle  by 
the  time  the  referee  counts  five,  one  point  shall  be  taken  off  the  score  of 
his  team. 

Rule  8.  The  referee  must  call  out  loud  "  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,"  and  at  the  fifth 
count  must  blow  again  his  whistle  as  a  signal  for  the  game  to  continue. 

Rule  9.  The  "throwers"  may  recQver  the  ball  while  the  "dead 
dodger"  is  leaving  the  circle. 

Rule  10.  Every  player  belonging  to  the  teams,  and  having  been  out  of 
the  game,  must  enter  again  at  every  new  inning. 

4.    Medicine  Ball  Race. 

The  players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle.  After  a  perfect  circle  has 
been  formed,  the  players  are  told  to  drop  their  hands,  and  on  command 
all  must  take  one  step  backward.  It  is  important  that  a  true  circle  be 
maintained  throughout  the  race.  The  players  stand  in  stride  position, 
and  may  not  move  their  feet  except  when  recovering  the  ball.  The 
players  number  off  by  twos.  All  those  who  count  one  are  the  first  team, 
and  all  those  who  count  two  are  the  second  team. 

A  medicine  ball  is  given  to  the  captain  of  each  team,  who  must  stand 
exactly  opposite  one  another  in  the  circle.  Upon  a  given  signal  both  cap- 
tains pass  the  ball  to  their  left  team  neighbor  and  he  to  the  next,  and  so 
on  the  ball  is  rapidly  tossed  from  one  member  of  a  team  to  the  next. 
Thus  one  ball  of  one  team  is  racing  the  other. 

Each  heat  shall  last  two  minutes,  and  the  team  whose  ball  has  gained 
upon  the  other  ball  at  the  time  the  whistle  announces  the  end  of  the  heat 
shall  win  that  heat  and  count  one  point.  The  position  of  the  players 
having  the  ball  at  the  time  the  whistle  is  blown  shall  determine  the  gain 
or  loss. 

Should  one  team's  ball  pass  the  ball  of  the  other  team  inside  the  two 
minutes'  heat,  that  heat  shall  count  two  points  for  the  winning  team,  and 
the  moment  of  passing  shall  be  the  end  of  that  heat. 

The  number  of  heats  to  be  played  must  be  decided  upon  before  the 
game  starts. 

Fouls:  1.  Any  player  of  one  team  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  ball 
of  the  other  team  commits  a  foul.  Upon  noticing  this  foul 
the  referee  shall  blow  the  whistle  and  the  ball  of  the  fouling 
team  shall  be  put  back  one  player.  A  new  signal  shall  be 
given  for  continuing  this  heat. 

2.  If  a  ball  is  dropped  to  the  ground,  the  player  dropping  it 

must  recover  it,  but  before  passing  it  he  must  first  return  to 
his  place. 

Offence  again  and  this  rule  shall  constitute  a  foul  and  it  shall 
be  punished  as  under  No.  1. 

3.  The  ball  must  be  tossed  and  caught  with  both  hands. 
Foul  must  be  punished  as  under  No.  1. 
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General  Rules: 

A  race  shall  consist  of  three,  five,  seven  or  more  uneven  number  of 
heats.  At  every  new  heat  the  balls  must  travel  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  one  previously  traveled. 

5.    Ball  Tag. 

The  players  join  hands,  form  a  circle,  and  number  off. 

One  player  is  "it "  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle  with  a  practice 
ball  or  volley  ball. 

"It"  calls  out  two  numbers,  and  the  players  having  these  numbers  must 
quickly  change  their  places. 

As  soon  as  "it"  has  called  the  numbers  he  tosses  the  ball  to  another 
number  in  the  circle,  and  this  player  must  quickly  toss  it  back  to  "it." 
"It"  thereupon  tries  to  "hit"  one  of  the  two  changing  numbers  with  the 
ball.    If  he  succeeds  he  joins  the  circle  and  the  number  "  hit  "  becomes  "  it." 

Grade  VIII. 

Games  and  Plays  for  the  School  Yard. 

Note. —  The  games  marked  with  a  star  are  also  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
or  other  indoor  places.  Slight  variations  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  more  limited 
indoor  areas.    Games  marked  with  a  dagger  are  described  in  previous  grade. 

If,  like  in  a  game  as  "  Mr.  Slap  Jack,"  only  a  limited  number  of  players  have  had  suf- 
ficient physical  exercise,  it  is  best  to  supplement  it  by  one  requiring  more  general  par- 
ticipation, as  "Master  in  the  Ring,"  or  "Circular  Rope  Jump." 

*  1.    Relay  Race  with  Stations,  boys  and  girls  mixed. 

*  2.    Straddle  Ball  and  Relay  Race,  boys  alone. 

3.  Master  in  the  Ring,  boys  alone. 

4.  Touch  Ball  No.  4,  boys  and  girls  in  separate  circles. 

5.  Side  Kick,  boys  or  girls  in  separate  sets. 

*  6.  Potato  Relay  Race,  boys  and  girls,  but  in  separate  teams. 

*  7.  Combination  Race,  boys  or  girls  in  separate  teams. 

8.  Bears  and  Cattle,  boys  or  girls  alone.f 

9.  Catch  the  Third,  boys  and  girls  mixed. f 

10.  Circular  Rope  Jump,  boys  and  girls  mixed. f 

*  11.  Towel  Race,  boys  and  girls  mixed. f 

*  12.  Bean  Bag  Relay  Race  with  Baskets,  boys  and  girls  mixed. f 

13.  Mr.  Slap  Jack,  boys  or  girls  in  separate  circles. f 

14.  Ball  Tag,  boys  and  girls  mixed. f 

15.  Dodge  Ball  No.  2,  boys  or  girls  in  separate  circles.f 

1.    Relay  Race  with  Stations. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two,  three  or  more  teams  of  equal  numbers, 
or  captains  may  be  appointed  who  choose  teams. 

The  teams  are  lined  up  in  file  formation,  with  spaces  of  six  to  eight  feet 
between  the  teams,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  space  between  each  player 
of  a  team.  Care  must  be  taken  in  each  team  having  the  same  length  of 
line. 
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Each  player  receives  a  bean  bag,  and  when  the  alignment  of  the  teams 
is  perfect,  all  put  the  bags  on  the  ground  between  their  feet.  Thus  the 
station  for  each  player  is  marked. 

At  a  given  signal  the  race  starts  with  the  first  player  in  each  team  turn- 
ing about;  he  then  races  down  on  one  side  of  his  team,  rounds  th2  last  man 
and  runs  up  again  to  his  station.  While  passing  the  man  of  the  next 
station  behind  his  own,  he  tags  that  player  and  that  player  runs  around 
the  first  player's  starting  and  then  follows  the  course  the  first  player  took. 

In  turn  each  player  runs  like  the  second  player,  i.  e.,  around  both  end 
stations  back  to  his  own  station.  The  heat  is  finished  when  the  last 
station  player  returns  to  his  station. 

The  players  of  the  end  station  may  assist  the  other  players  in  rounding 
the  ends. 

Rule  L    Every  player  must  run  around  the  whole  line  of  stations. 

Rule  2.  No  player  may  leave  his  station  until  he  is  tagged,  or  until  the 
towel  has  been  delivered  to  him. 

Rule  3.  Every  player  must  run  in  the  direction  commanded  by  the 
starter. 

Fouls:  Offences  against  any  of  these  rules  shall  each  constitute  one  foul. 
One  point  shall  be  taken  off  the  score  for  every  foul  made. 
The  following  order  of  heats  is  to  be  followed: 

First  Heat  —  Running  left  around  the  team. 

Second  Heat  —  Running  right  around  the  team. 

Third  and  Fourth  Heat  —  Walking  in  directions  like  1  and  2. 

Fifth  Heat  —  Rabbit  race  like  in  1. 

Note.  —  If  chairs  are  handy,  these  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bean  bags  for 
stations,  and  each  player  may  sit  down  until  his  race  comes. 

If  no  chairs  are  on  hand,  the  players  may  sit  down  on  their  stations.  In  either 
case  the  rule  is  that  no  player  may  get  up  until  he  has  the  towel  or  until  he  has 
been  tagged. 

2.    Straddle  Ball  and  Relay  Race. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two,  three  or  more  teams,  or  captains  are 
appointed  who  may  choose  sides. 

A  goal  line  is  marked  about  8  feet  from  the  side  line  of  the  field  of  play, 
and  a  box  one  foot  square  is  marked  for  each  team  from  6  to  8  feet  distance 
on  the  goal  line. 

A  base  line  is  marked  about  sixty  feet  from  the  goal  line  and  parallel  to  it. 

The  teams  line  up  in  file  formation,  behind  the  boxes  and  facing  them. 
The  first  player  of  each  team  must  toe  the  goal  line,  and  the  last  player 
must  toe  the  base  line,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  take  position  between  the 
first  and  last  players,  and  at  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

One  medicine  ball  is  given  to  each  leader  of  a  team.  All  players  take  a 
straddle  (stride)  standing  position.  It  is  important  that  the  players  main- 
tain a  straight  line  throughout  the  race. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  first  player  lifts  the  ball  out  of  the  box  and  snaps 
it  backwards  between  his  legs  and  the  legs  of  all  his  team  mates  to  the 
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last  player  behind  the  base  line.  The  ball  must  roll  on  the  ground,  and  each 
player  may  assist  the  ball  down  between  the  legs  to  the  base  line  player. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  hit  the  ball  sideways  out  of  its  course. 

As  soon  as  the  last  player  receives  the  ball,  he  picks  it  up,  runs  with  it 
on  the  right  (left)  side  of  his  team,  up  to  and  over  the  box,  touching  the  box 
with  the  ball,  and  in  his  turn  snaps  it  back  like  the  first  player. 

Every  player  moves  backward  into  the  position  of  the  man  behind  him 
as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  ball. 

The  race  is  finished  when  the  first  "snapper  back"  has  returned  the  ball 
to  the  box. 

The  following  order  of  heats  should  be  followed: 
First  Heat  —  Running  up  on  right  side. 
Second  Heat  —  Running  up  on  left  side. 
Third  Heat  —  Nos.  1  and  2  in  one  heat. 

Fouls:  1.  If  the  ball  goes  outside  any  player's  feet,  it  should  be  re- 
covered as  quickly  as  possible  by  that  player;  he  must 
return  to  his  station  before  he  can  pass  the  ball.  The 
penalty  for  this  foul  is  one  point  off  the  score. 

2.  The  "snapper  back"  before  snapping  the  ball  must  touch  the 

box  with  it.  Offence  against  this  rule  is  one  point  off  the 
score. 

3.  If  last  player  crosses  the  base  line  before  he  has  the  ball  he 

commits  a  foul.    Penalty,  one  point. 

4.  Running  up  on  wrong  side.    Penalty,  one  point. 

3.  Master  in  the  Ring. 

A  large  circle  is  drawn  upon  the  ground.  All  the  boys  stand  inside  this 
circle,  with  their  arms  closely  folded  over  the  chest.  At  a  given  signal, 
each  player  tries  to  push  his  neighbor  out  of  the  circle. 

No  two  players  may  tackle  one  player. 

If  any  player  unfolds  his  arms,  or  falls  down,  or  is  pushed  over  the  circle 
with  both  feet,  he  is  "dead,"  and  must  leave  the  game. 

A  successful  player  may  tackle  any  other  player  who  is  disengaged. 

The  last  player  left  inside  the  circle  is  "master  of  the  ring. " 

A  variation  may  be  made  by  adding  the  rule  that  the  players  may  have 
only  the  right  (left)  foot  on  the  ground. 

4.  Touch  Ball  No.  4. 

The  players  form  a  circle.  One,  two  or  three  players  are  "it,"  and 
stand  inside  the  circle. 

The  players  toss  or  roll  a  basket  ball  in  any  direction,  but  always  aiming 
at  some  player  in  the  circle.  "  It "  must  try  to  tag  the  ball,  and  if  success- 
ful, the  last  player  having  been  in  contact  with  the  ball,  becomes  "it," 
and  "it"  joins  the  circle. 

The  object  of  the  player  in  this  game  is  to  avoid  becoming  himself  "it," 
but  trying  to  get  some  other  player  to  become  "it."    The  players  should 
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therefore  try  to  catch  other  players  unawares.  In  addition,  every  player 
may  try  to  throw  the  ball  between  the  legs  of  some  other  player.  If  he 
succeeds,  the  player  through  whose  legs  the  ball  passes  becomes  "it,"  and 
the  nearest  "it"  rejoins  the  circle. 

Rule  1.  The  ball  may  be  thrown  or  tossed  or  rolled  with  one  or  both 
hands,  but  may  not  be  batted. 

Rule  2.  A  player  may  not  go  inside  the  circle  with  his  feet  to  recover 
the  ball. 

Rule  3.  If  the  ball  goes  outside  the  circle,  any  player  may*  recover 
it,  but  before  passing  it,  he  must  first  return  to  his  position. 

Rule  4.  A  player  becomes  responsible  for  the  ball  as  soon  as  the  ball 
has  touched  any  part  of  his  body. 

Rule  5.  A  player  may  refuse  to  accept  a  ball  if  by  accepting  it  he 
runs  danger  of  becoming  "it,"  but  he  may  not  move  his  feet,  but  may 
"duck"  the  ball. 

Rule  6.  If  a  ball  is  tossed  too  high,  and  passes  over  the  heads  of  the 
circle,  the  player  having  tossed  it  becomes  "  it,"  and  "  it"  may  recover 
the  ball. 

Rule  7.  "It"  may  tag  the  ball  at  any  time,  but  if  he  fouls  a  player  by 
running  into  him,  or  otherwise  touching  a  player,  his  "tag"  shall  not  count. 

Rule  8.  The  ball  may  not  be  thrown  through  the  legs  of  one's  imme- 
diate neighbors. 

5.    Side  Kick. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  or  captains  are  appointed  who 
choose  teams.  Two  drivers'  lines  are  drawn  upon  the  ground  10  feet 
apart  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Two  more  lines,  the  goal  lines,  one 
each,  outside  drivers'  lines  and  parallel  to  them,  are  drawn.  The  goal 
lines  must  be  1\  feet  distance  outside  the  drivers'  lines.  The  lines  should 
not  be  longer  than  about  three  feet  for  each  player  of  one  team. 

The  teams  line  up  behind  the  goal  lines,  then  join  hands  and  face  the 
opposing  team.  The  first  member  of  each  team  is  driver  and  takes  his 
position  inside  the  drivers'  lines,  with  his  back  to  his  own  team. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  kick  the  ball  over  the  goal  lines  but  under 
the  arms  of  the  opposing  team.  If  this  is  done,  a  score  of  two  points  is 
made  by  the  side  having  kicked  the  ball. 

As  soon  as  a  two-point  score  is  made,  one  new  driver  from  each  team 
steps  into  the  drivers'  field  and  the  old  drivers  join  the  team  of  the  other 
end. 

If  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  hands  of  a  team  this  team  scores  one  point, 
and  not  the  team  which  kicked  the  ball. 

The  drivers  may  not  kick  the  ball  over  the  opponent's  goal  line,  but 
their  duty  is  to  manipulate  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  with  their  feet  that 
their  own  side  may  get  a  good  opportunity  for  kicking  the  ball. 

The  teams  must  try  to  prevent  the  ball  from  going  over  the  line  by 
obstructing  it  with  their  legs  and  bodies  and  arms,  but  they  may  not  break 
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the  line  by  loosening  their  hands.  No  score  can  be  made  by  a  side  if  their 
line  is  broken  at  the  time  the  kick  is  made.  If  a  team  obstructs  a  ball 
and  its  line  is  broken  when  it  is  kicked  by  an  opposing  player,  the  other 
side  shall  count  one  point. 

Rule  1.  The  ball  must  be  put  into  play  by  the  referee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game,  or  inning,  and  after  a  score  has  been  made,  and  when- 
ever the  ball  rolls  out  of  bounds. 

Rule  2.  The  players  must  line  up  behind  their  goal  lines  at  every  new 
play. 

Rule  3.  The  teams  may,  during  the  play,  move  forward  and  backward 
over  the  goal  lines  but  may  at  no  time  cross  the  drivers'  line. 

Rule  4.  If  any  player  advances  over  the  drivers'  line,  the  other  team 
shall  score  one  point. 

Rule  5.  The  drivers  may  only  play  inside  the  drivers'  field;  if  a  driver 
steps  over  the  drivers'  lines  the  other  side  shall  score  one  point. 

Rule  6.    One  inning  shall  consist  of  20  points. 

Rule  7.    A  game  shall  consist  of  3  innings. 

The  teams  must  change  goal  lines  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  inning. 
The  team  making  the  highest  total  score  shall  win  the  game. 

6.    Potato  Relay  Race. 

Two,  three  or  more  teams  of  equal  numbers  of  players  are  formed,  or 
captains  are  appointed  who  may  choose  their  teams. 

A  goal  line  is  marked  on  the  ground,  and  one  basket  for  each  team  is 
placed  on  the  goal  line,  each  basket  at  about  six  feet  distance  from  the 
next  basket. 

Each  team  lines  up  in  file  formation,  the  first  player  on  the  right  side 
of  his  basket,  and  toeing  the  mark. 

Five  one-foot  squares  are  marked  in  line  with  the  teams  and  opposite 
each  basket,  and  the  lines  of  squares  parallel  with  each  other;  the  first 
square  must  be  five  feet  from  the  basket  and  each  next  one  at  every  five 
feet  from  the  basket.  Into  each  square  one  bean  bag  is  placed.  At  the 
starting  signal  the  first  player  of  each  team  gathers  the  bean  bags,  one  at 
a  time,  into  the  basket;  the  next  player,  after  being  tagged  by  the  first 
player,  deposits  the  bean  bag  into  the  squares,  also  one  at  a  time,  and  so 
on  all  the  players  alternately  gather  and  deposit  the  bean  bags  until  the 
last  player  returns  and  crosses  the  goal  fine. 

Rule  1.  The  bean  bags  must  be  deposited  inside  the  fines  of  the 
squares.  If  a  bean  bag  is  entirely  outside  a  square,  the  runner  having 
misplaced  it  may  correct  it  before  he  returns  to  tag  the  next  player;  if  he 
neglects  to  do  this,  the  team  to  which  the  player  belongs  shall  lose  one 
point  for  each  bag  outside  a  square. 

Rule  2.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  depositing  of  the  bean  bags  in 
the  baskets. 

Rule  3.  Any  runner  starting  before  he  is  tagged  commits  a  foul  — 
penalty,  one  point  off  the  score. 
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Rule  4.  Any  player  failing  to  deposit  or  gather  any  bean  bags  shall  be 
punished  with  one  point  loss  for  his  team  for  every  bean  bag  he  did  not 
gather  or  deposit. 

Scoring:  1.    The  possible  score  for  each  heat  shall  be  25  points. 

The  first  team  finishing  receives  25  points  minus  one  point  for 
each  foul  committed  by  its  members. 

2.  The  second  team  finishing  shall  receive  24  points  minus  one 

point  for  each  foul  committed. 

3.  The  third  team  finishing  shall  receive  23  points  minus  one 

point  for  each  foul  committed. 

4.  All  the  rest  of  the  teams  shall  receive  18  points  for  the  heat. 
A  match  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  three  heats. 


7.    Combination  Race. 

Two,  three  or  more  teams  of  equal  numbers  of  players  shall  be  formed, 
or  captains  may  be  appointed  who  choose  teams. 

The  teams  are  lined  up  in  file  formation  with  eight  feet  space  between 
each  team.  A  base  line  is  marked,  and  parallel  to  it,  and  at  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  distance  a  goal  fine  is  drawn.  Opposite  each  team  a  basket,  chair  or 
box  must  be  placed  on  the  goal  line  which  serves  as  goal  mark.  The 
first  player  in  each  team  receives  a  basket  ball,  a  football  or  a  bean  bag. 

At  the  starting  signal  the  first  player  runs  to  the  mark,  around  it,  and 
after  rounding  it  stops  and  throws  the  ball  back  to  the  next  runner  of 
his  team.  In  turn  each  player  runs  and  throws  until  the  ball  is  back  again 
in  the  leader's  hands.  After  a  player  has  thrown  his  ball  he  must  quickly 
run  back  to  his  team. 

The  team  which  first  returns  the  ball  to  his  leader  wins  the  race;  the 
leader  must  be  on  the  starting  line. 

Fouls:  1.    Crossing  the  base  line  before  the  ball  is  in  the  runner's  hands. 

2.  Throwing  the  ball  before  having  rounded  the  mark. 

3.  Running  or  throwing  or  returning  on  the  wrong  side. 

4.  Throwing  with  the  wrong  hand. 

5.  Interfering  in  any  way  with  any  other  competing  team's 

runner  or  ball. 

The  following  order  of  heats  should  be  followed : 

First  Heat  —  Running  up  on  right  side,  rounding  the  mark  to  other 
side  and  throwing  ball  back  with  right  hand,  and  returning  on  left  side. 

Second  Heat — Running  up  on  left  side,  rounding  the  mark  to  other 
side,  throwing  the  ball  with  left  hand,  and  returning  on  right  side. 

Third  Heat  —  Nos.  1  and  2  combined. 

Fourth  Heat  —  Like  1,  but  bowling  the  ball  back. 

Fifth  Heat  —  Like  2,  but  bowling  the  ball  back. 

Sixth  Heat -r- Like  1,  but  snapping  the  ball  back  between  the  legs. 
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RULES  FOE  THE  USE  OF  SCALE  AND  GAUGE 
IN  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
DESKS  AND  CHAIRS. 


Measurement. —  The  scholar  should  sit  on  a  chair  of  near  the  proper 
height;  the  lower  leg  should  be  vertical.  Then  with  the  scale  take  the 
measurement  to  the  under  side  of  the  thigh  just  behind  the  knee.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  longer  end  of  the  cross-arm  should  be  brought  up 
under  the  knee  at  this  point,  using  little  pressure.  The  height  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cross-arm  is  then  read  off  on  the  rod  and  recorded  for  this 
particular  scholar.  (If  the  vertical  rod  is  left  loose  and  the  apparatus  held 
by  the  cross-arm,  the  reading  can  be  obtained  as  well  and  more  quickly 
without  using  the  clamp.) 

Adjustment  of  Seat. —  Set  the  cross-arm  so  that  its  upper  edge  is  at  the 
height  required  —  clamp  it  in  place.  This  upper  edge  is  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  seat.  The  upper  edge  of  the  shorter  end  of  the  cross-arm  is  the 
height  for  the  under  edge  of  the  seat.  Let  the  rod  up  vertically  with  the 
short  end  of  the  cross-arm  under  the  seat  and  let  the  seat  come  down  to 
rest  on  it.  Then  fix  the  seat  in  place  at  this  height.  The  measurement 
may  be  taken  during  school  hours  and  recorded  for  each  scholar,  and  the 
adjustments  carried  out  when  the  scholars  are  not  in  their  seats,  leaving 
only  the  few  special  individual  readjustments  to  be  done  in  school.  If 
this  is  done  there  is  much  less  interference  with  school  work. 

Adjustment  of  Desk. —  (1.)  Allowing  cross-arm  to  remain  in  position 
obtained  for  height  of  seat,  read  off  on  the  other  surface  of  scale  the  height 
for  the  desk.  Set  the  desk  so  that  the  top  side  of  lid  nearest  the  chair 
shall  come  to  the  height  indicated.  Then  set  the  nuts  solidly,  holding  desk 
in  position  at  this  height. 

(2.)  In  a  few  cases  this  does  not  give  room  for  the  thighs,  and  the  desk 
must  be  higher.  It  should  never  be  so  low  as  to  press  on  the  thighs  in  the 
erect  sitting  position. 

Adjustment  of  Bacl . —  (1.)  For  the  adjustment  of  backs  a  gauge 
molded  on  its  edges  to  fit  the  three  sizes  of  desks  will  be  furnished.  Loosen 
the  back-rest;  place  gauge  on  top  of  desk  and  raise  back-rest  until  its  top 
edge  touches  the  under  side  of  gauge. 

(2.)  With  large,  stout  girls  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  back-rests 
\  inch  or  J  inch  higher  than  gauge  will  indicate,  as  conditions  may  require. 

(3.)  In  case  the  range  of  adjustment  is  insufficient  to  carry  out  the 
rules  for  adjustment  of  back,  as  directed,  carry  them  out  as  nearly  as 
possible. 
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Horizontal  Adjustment. —  (1.)  In  case  of  stout  children  who  need  more 
room,  seat  them  in  the  back  row  and  use  the  horizontal  adjustment,  which 
is  provided  under  the  seats  of  the  back  row,  so  as  to  get  the  desired 
distance. 


PURPOSES  OF  ADJUSTMENT,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
NEWER  FURNITURE. 


The  adjustment  for  height  of  seat  aims  at  a  comfortable  sitting  posi- 
tion, with  the  thighs  horizontal,  the  lower  legs  vertical.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  error  it  had  better  be  in  the  direction  of  too  low  rather  than  too 
high  a  seat. 

The  adjustment  of  the  desk  height  aims  at  a  height  that  shall  put  the  desk- 
top in  line  with  the  forearm  in  the  writing  position.  This  is  not  usually 
obtainable  because  of  the  necessary  vertical  depth  of  the  desk  body.  The 
arbitrary  scale  used  gives  a  servicable  approximation  not  much  higher 
than  might  be  desired.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  lower  the  desk  a 
little,  but  we  must  always  have  room  for  the  knees  and  thighs,  and  not 
infrequently  this  requires  a  setting  higher,  not  lower,  than  the  scale  would 
call  for. 

The  distance  from  chair  to  desk  is  fixed  according  to  grade.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  give  support  to  the  back  in  the  read- 
ing position  and  that  there  should  be  slight  support  low  down  in  the  writ- 
ing position.  Where  individual  scholars  vary  much  from  the  average  in 
size  and  bulk  it  will  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  back  row  of  seats, 
which  are  provided  with  a  forward  and  back  adjustment. 

The  back-support  is  intended  to  support  the  small  of  the  back  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  pelvis.  There  is  no  support  lower  than  this  —  it  can 
have  no  value,  and  doing  away  with  this  portion  of  the  back  makes  it 
possible  to  get  contact  with  the  support  where  it  is  needed  without 
interference  by  clothes  or  by  individual  difference  in  figure.  Moreover, 
this  simplification  gives  room  for  the  scholar  to  turn  in  the  seat  and  to 
get  in  and  out. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  seat-back  should  support  the  upper  part  of 
the  spine.  No  support  is  needed  or  can  be  made  useful  at  this  point. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  support  directly  where  it  is  physiologically  needed 
to  give  a  comfortable  seat  that  will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  correct  com- 
fortable but  harmful  sitting  positions. 

A  point  on  the  back-rest  one-third  the  way  up  should  come  a  trifle 
above  the  level  of  the  hip-bone  at  the  side.  In  practice  the  arbitrary 
adjustment  by  scale  gives  a  fairly  correct  fitting  in  the  rule. 

Individuals  may  and  often  do  require  special  adjustment. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  for  the  five 
months  ending  June  30,  1909.  These  are  preceded  by  tables  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  schools  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
four  preceding  years. 

These  tables  are  as  follows: 


Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June  of  each  year  for  five  years: 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

265 

274 

229 

'206 

207 

Latin  and  High  Schools. .. 

6,366 

6,632 

6,709 

7,448 

8,869 

76,789 

78,560 

79.5S0 

80,864 

80,746 

5,510 

5,782 

5,772 

5,734 

5,816 

Totals  

88,930 

91,248 

92,290 

94,252 

95,638 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day  schools 

during  the 

tlve  months 

ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  each  year  for  live  years: 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Normal  School  

266 

311 

234 

210 

209 

Latin  and  High  Schools... 

6,732 

6,994 

7,106 

7,746 

9,315 

78,105 

79,654 

S0,505 

81,435 

81,821 

5.39S 

5,581 

5,573 

5,614 

5,587 

Totals  

90,501 

92,540 

93,418 

95,005 

96,932 

STATISTICS. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  day  schools  on 
June  30,  1909,  was  1,386  greater  than  the  whole  number  belonging  on 
June  30,  1908. 

In  the  same  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  dur- 
ing the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  was  1,927  greater  than  the 
average  number  belonging  during  the  same  period  of  1908. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  has  been  increased  over  that  of 
last  year  by  136.  Of  this  number  43  are  employed  in  the  Normal,  high, 
and  Latin  schools,  74  in  the  elementary  schools,  12  in  the  kindergartens 
and  7  as  special  teachers. 

STRATTON  D.  BROOKS, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


REGISTRATION.  — 1908-1909. 

Pupils  Registered  in  the  Public  Schools  during  the  Tear  ending  June  30, 

1909. 


Day  Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

5,202 
48,276 
3,683 
86 

5,881 
44,981 
3,528 
84 

11,083 
93,257 
7,211 
170 

Special  schools  

Totals  — Day  Schools  

57,247 

54,474 

111,721 

Evening  Schools. 

High  

4,635 
7,374 

992 

3,2S1 
5,017 
110 

7,916 

12,391 
1,102 

13,001 

8,408 

21,409 

70,248 

62,882 

133,130 
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SUMMARY. 

June  SO,  1909. 
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5 

11 

16 

209 

201 

8 

96.0 

207 

14 

154 

185 

339 

9,315 

8,623 

692 

93.0 

8,869 

Elementary  

65 

141 

1,765 

1,906 

81,821 

74,666 

7,155 

91.0 

80,746 

109 

220 

220 

5,587 

4,221 

1,366 

76.0 

5,816 

189 

300 

2,181 

2,481 

96,932 

87,711 

9,221 

90.0 

95,638 

Special  Schools. 


b*  = 

03  03 


S3  jD 


Horace  Mann  

Spectacle  Island  

Evening  High,  Central: 
Monday,  "Wednesday,  Friday 

Tuesday,  Thursday  

Other  Evening  High  

Evening  Elementary  

Evening  Industrial  

Totals  


27 


32 
26 
53 
221 
26 


156 
11 

1,284 
972 
1,913 
7,209 
702 


12,247 


138 
10 

1,045 
802 
1,352 
4,622 
488 


170 
561 
2,587 
214 


8,457 


3,790 


STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
Not  Included  in  the  Preceding  Tables. 


Men. 


Women. 


Drawing  and  Manual  Training :  Director  and  Assistants 

Evening  and  Vacation  Schools:  Director  

Household  Science  and  Arts:  Supervisor  and  Teachers, 

Kindergartens :  Director  

Military  Drill:  Instructor  

Music:  Director  and  Assistants  

Physical  Training:  Director  and  Assistants  

Special  Classes:  Medical  Inspector  

Substitutes :  Supervisor  


49 


Totals 


26 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1909. 


Schools. 


Average  Whole 
Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Normal  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce, 

High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


110 
118 
357 
166 
1,030 


493 


Mechanic  Arts  High — 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High 
West  Roxbury  High  


165 
201 
123 


Totals. 


4,420 


204 


568 
228 
248 
770 
270 


1,308 


220 


557 
355 
376 


5,104 


209 
667 
568 
338 
366 
1,127 
436 
1,030 
1,308 
493 

220 
985 
722 
556 
499 


5 
639 


103 
106 
331 
153 
952 


148 
186 
113 


4.142 


196 


530 
209 
228 
708 
248 


1,186 


510 
328 
346 
4.682 


201 

8 

96 

639 

28 

96 

530 

38 

93 

312 

26 

92 

334 

32 

91 

1,039 

88 

92 

401 

35 

92 

952 

78 

92 

1,186 

122 

91 

470 

23 

95 

193 

27 

88 

936 

49 

95 

658 

64 

91 

514 

42 

92 

459 

40 

92 

8,824 

700 

93 

SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  No.  11. 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  June,  1909. 


Schools. 


Three  Years' 
Course. 


Men. 


Women. 


Four  Years' 
Course. 


Men.  Women, 


Totals. 


Normal*  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestovrn  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  


50 


4^ 


101 
64 
47 
34 
36 

132 
33 

112 

125 


Totals 


154 


251 


247 


957 


•*  Two  years'  course. 


\ 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCUOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns,  June  30,  1909. 


Schools. 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

734 

720 

1,454 

662 

642 

1,304 

150 

90 

746 

86 

832 

696 

79 

775 

57 

93 

558 

485 

1,043 

514 

445 

959 

84 

92 

1,104 

231 

1,335 

1,048 

207 

1,255 

80 

94 

551 

514 

1,065 

507 

466 

973 

92 

91 

312 

923 

1,235 

284 

860 

1,144 

91 

93 

338 

794 

1,132 

294 

699 

993 

139 

88 

824 

123 

947 

749 

101 

850 

97 

90 

Bunker  Hill  

458 

442 

900 

416 

398 

814 

86 

90 

698 

625 

1,223 

547 

572 

1,119 

104 

91 

Charles  Sumner  

454 

464 

918 

419 

422 

841 

77 

92 

469 

481 

950 

432 

436 

868 

82 

91 

671 

610 

1,281 

619 

553 

1,172 

109 

91 

1,020 

891 

1,911 

929 

787 

1,716 

195 

90 

294 

1,126 

1,420 

264 

1,030 

1,294 

126 

91 

1,210 

307 

1,517 

1,116 

273 

1,389 

128 

92 

918 

311 

1,229 

834 

270 

1,104 

125 

90 

Edward  Everett  

660 

674 

1,334 

608 

607 

1,215 

119 

91 

1,639 

365 

2,004 

1,569 

341 

1,910 

94 

95 

706 

635 

1,341 

645 

576 

1,221 

120 

91 

191 

929 

1,120 

168 

834 

1,002 

118 

89 

Francis  Parkman  

334 

296 

630 

309 

269 

578 

52 

92 

397 

1,194 

1,591 

349 

1,086 

1,435 

156 

90 

876 

138 

1,014 

814 

122 

936 

78 

92 

630 

615 

1,245 

580 

565 

1,145 

100 

92 

218 

1,032 

1,250 

204 

965 

1,169 

81 

94 

609 

589 

1,198 

548 

537 

1,085 

113 

91 

424 

403 

827 

385 

356 

741 

86 

90 

479 

1,486 

1,965 

431 

1,355 

1,786 

179 

91 

526 

493 

1,019 

487 

440 

927 

92 

91 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

608 

584 

1,192 

560 

532 

1,092 

100 

92 

985 

570 

1,555 

910 

521 

1,431 

124 

92 

206 

885 

1,091 

181 

795 

976 

115 

89 

421 

358 

779 

390 

332 

722 

57 

93 

786 

597 

1,3S3 

720 

52S 

1,248 

135 

90 

10 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns,  June  30,  1909. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Percent,  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

923 

196 

1,119 

883 

182 

1,065 

54 

95 

808 

827 

1,635 

730 

1,457 

178 

89 

Longfellow  

473 

476 

949 

431 

430 

861 

88 

91 

60S 

593 

1,201 

575 

548 

1,123 

78 

94 

1,091 

1,001 

2,092 

996 

906 

1,902 

190 

91 

425 

383 

808 

398 

352 

750 

58 

93 

Marv  Hemenway  

698 

705 

1,403 

628 

634 

1,262 

141 

90 

1,072 

974 

2,046 

979 

869 

1,848 

198 

90 

369 

3S1 

750 

334 

337 

671 

79 

89 

153 

926 

1,079 

139 

861 

1,000 

79 

93 

525 

608 

1,133 

485 

562 

1,047 

86 

92 

1,021 

956 

1,977 

928 

849 

1,777 

200 

90 

Phillips  Brooks  

961 

999 

1,960 

895 

920 

1,815 

145 

93 

471 

482 

953 

430 

429 

859 

94 

90 

449 

451 

900 

407 

406 

813 

87 

90 

972 

267 

1,239 

870 

238 

1,108 

131 

89 

685 

163 

848 

621 

146 

767 

81 

90 

Eobert  G.  Shaw  

390 

377 

767 

357 

340 

697 

70 

91 

785 

i 1 1 

1,00.1 

791 

705 

1  426 

±GO 

01 

854 

241 

1,095 

791 

211 

1,002 

93 

91 

154 

696 

850 

144 

653 

797 

53 

94 

630 

617 

1 ,247 

579 

552 

1,131 

116 

91 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

1,000 

207 

1,207 

952 

1S9 

1,141 

66 

95 

511 

508 

1,019 

464 

455 

919 

100 

90 

1,074 

1,023 

2,097 

975 

916 

1,891 

206 

90 

415 

376 

791 

372 

334 

706 

85 

89 

Wells  

704 

1,577 

2,281 

629 

1,437 

2,066 

.  215 

91 

Wendell  Phillips  

1,321 

1,321 

1,224 

1,224 

97 

93' 

719 
148 

765 
930 

1,484 
1,078 

665 
128 

699 
S60 

1,364 

988 

120 

90 

92 
92 

91 

Totals  

42,363 

39,458 

81,821 

38,915 

35,751 

74,666 

7,155 

STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade,  June  30,  1909. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Blgelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin.  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  ... 


86 


S3 


90 

82 

130 

175 

182 

109 

125 

221 

310 

90 

118 

131 

131 

140 

74 

65 

68 

167 

87 

94 

113 

136 

103 

144 

188 

125 

124 

175 

159 

154 

97 

155 

143 

187 

58 

188 

127 

97 

111 

62 

129 

148 

157 

79 

133 

132 

138 

116 

34 

179 

184 

208 

48 

91 

100 

94 

78 

43 

182 

185 

256 

41 

109 

85 

131 

145 

128 

91 

92 

95 

71 

60 

105 

121 

108 

29 

95 

114 

168 

102 

89 

135 

142 

146 

34 

126 

142 

185 

92 

129 

150 

148 

104 

93 

109 

95 

94 

153 

168 

181 

117 

83 

75 

97 

102 

108 

168 

166 

192 

56 

116 

157 

213 

90 

115 

159 

233 

206 

42 

256 

267 

408 

132 

170 

170 

184 

190 

168 

154 

226 

125 

150 

193 

160 

195 

34 

166 

237 

230 

98 

98 

106 

149 

128 

36 

167 

180 

226 

120 

191 

168 

156 

144 

150 

176 

215 

94 

131 

136 

198 

256 

305 

172 

262 

378 

139 

159 

110 

155 

188 

47 

146 

161 

189 

74 

150 

155 

145 

105 

38 

132 

117 

184 

54 

79 

87 

51 

90 

73 

77 

116 

83 

139 

139 

142 

150 

63 

171 

235 

451 

85 

92 

183 

123 

130 

29 

102 

125 

130 

91 

156 

140 

151 

147 

27 

16S 

141 

191 

95 

126 

200 

203 

190 

134 

120 

156 

98 

140 

136 

142 

152 

150 

170 

181 

94 

100 

143 

98 

84 

97 

102 

127 

55 

60 

142 

141 

230 

264 

193 

295 

526 

44 

160 

98 

95 

137 

140 

158 

181 

134 

151 

186 

164 

134 

149 

114 

168 

126 

178 

320 

181 

220 

131 

146 

220 

43 

116 

149 

151 

149 

66 

100 

137 

162 

75 

64 

75 

97 

102 

108 

99 

144 

138 

175 

145 

166 

188 

39 

145 

159 

197 

13 


14 


12 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade,  June  30,  1909. 


Concluded. 


Schools. 


Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

O.  H.  Perry  

O.  W.  Holmes  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston, 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips.... 
William  E.  Russell.. 
Winthrop  


128 


94 
229 
106 
182 
97 
123 
122 
187 
123 
C2 
94 
314 
194 
94 
95 
38 
90 
129 
175 
79 
144 
134 
81 
47 
147 
123 
159 
145 
140 
113 


90 
238 
103 
84 
158 
116 
132 
313 
102 
95 
91 
232 
193 
94 
128 
80 
83 
91 
164 
106 
41 
119 
128 
150 
91 
96 
148 
194 
194 
81 


146 

87 
147 
172 
126 
139 
251 

75 
109 
187 
182 
229 
152 
100 
101 

83 

94 
161 
117 

89 
146 
1S2 

87 
183 

91 
118 
185 
193 
131 


89 
227 

88 
163 
236 
110 
165 
163 

82 
120 
1S2 
224 
249 
117 
150 
100 
127 

86 
178 
140 
101 
129 
145 
134 
247 

93 
154 
291 
200 
139 


99 
192 
183 
150 
33S 
100 
190 
285 

84 
111 
145 
222 
239 
107 

86 
159 
161 

96 
200 


122 
103 
126 
288 
99 
200 
238 
200 
157 


23 
149 


33 


28 
178 


102 
233 


105 


Totals. 


400 


,106 


8,31  Hi 


9,192 


9,710 


10,162 


,!)07 


135 
197 
102 
129 
239 

59 
139 
247 

78 
149 
131 
248 
249 
105 
109 
193 


220 
123 

87 
177 
183 
109 
255 

64 
382 


180 
41 


9,249 


174 
159 

86 
135 
291 

72 
130 
248 

66 
179 
127 
227 
262 
115 
104 
175 

57 

S3 
210 
153 

89 
168 
171 
131 
•272 

88 
430 


194 
119 


255 
247 
193 
176 
381 

86 
235 
312 
142 
177 
157 
281 
348 
150 
116 
270 

91 
100 
250 
209 
105 
198 
194 
179 
407 

82 
521 


198 
159 


10,126 


13,-152 


116 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Pupils  by  Ages,  Jane  30,  19.09. 


SCHOOL8. 


Five  Years. 

Six  Years. 

Seven  Years. 

Eight  Years. 

Nine  Years. 

Ti  n  Years. 

Eleven  Years. 

Twelve  Years. 

Thirteen  Years. 

Fourteen  Years., 

Fifteen  Years. 

Sixteen  fears. 

60 

157 

146 

167 

142 

143 

160 

159 

145 

86 

47 

10 

13 

43 

57 

66 

95 

112 

111 

106 

93 

76 

36 

9 

26 

105 

120 

104 

135 

114 

104 

103 

97 

61 

44 

16 

45 

113 

11S 

132 

127 

164 

153 

195 

161 

91 

33 

5 

29 

110 

134 

118 

117 

109 

101 

125 

107 

91 

28 

7 

42 

148 

122 

151 

136 

124 

102 

128 

98 

73 

52 

22 

45 

131 

176 

145 

144 

97 

88 

99 

89 

64 

38 

14 

17 

52 

82 

72 

109 

132 

119 

117 

117 

66 

25 

9 

33 

73 

101 

107 

99 

no 

93 

83 

104 

53 

21 

5 

32 

114 

125 

123 

125 

128 

131 

130 

134 

96 

33 

13 

13 

82 

123 

84 

89 

97 

103 

106 

107 

63 

41 

7 

16 

57 

69 

77 

108 

120 

141 

128 

102 

86 

44 

14 

SO 

119 

126 

122 

123 

143 

146 

153 

134 

88 

36 

8 

69 

186 

224 

230 

215 

242 

191 

179 

157 

124 

29 

7 

44 

143 

163 

144 

160 

145 

129 

174 

143 

84 

49 

14 

48 

138 

170 

166 

188 

172 

166 

150 

135 

110 

45 

15 

37 

139 

139 

145 

136 

124 

113 

121 

99 

91 

45 

11 

40 

135 

141 

147 

148 

165 

130 

142 

118 

102 

36 

14 

79 

209 

176 

208 

205 

202 

187 

216 

234 

137 

60 

15 

41 

111 

134 

140 

158 

157 

127 

136 

149 

98 

35 

7 

14 

93 

97 

130 

125 

107 

111 

104 

135 

99 

50 

27 

22 

73 

74 

59 

69 

72 

65 

79 

50 

46 

13 

4 

66 

185 

197 

204 

179 

141 

128 

157 

160 

97 

39 

17 

33 

69 

111 

103 

114 

117 

123 

117 

129 

55 

20 

6 

53 

117 

120 

154 

145 

126 

148 

122 

129 

66 

23 

8 

45 

99 

138 

1-22 

122 

148 

139 

130 

128 

SI 

58 

10 

42 

124 

108 

138 

143 

132 

113 

119 

107 

76 

47 

20 

19 

85 

81 

82 

97 

103 

95 

88 

103 

61 

23 

113 

244 

229 

238 

246 

216 

179 

158 

151 

93 

25 

12 

39 

120 

124 

113 

108 

110 

109 

106 

104 

56 

21 

3 

34 

118 

103 

132 

143 

123 

140 

142 

117 

93 

38 

14 

45 

127 

125 

143 

169 

149 

176 

204 

189 

122 

54 

17 

23 

87 

112 

108 

119 

123 

112 

116 

128 

87 

"50 

10 

39 

76 

80 

92 

86 

93 

84 

66 

81 

47 

15 

5 

43 

99 

144 

146 

161 

142 

173 

151 

143 

96 

36 

17 

Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blaekinton   

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. 


Christopher  Gib 
son  


Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  , 

D  wight  

Edward  Everett.. 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. 
Franklin   


Frederic  W.  Lin 
coin.  


Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam. . 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Haneoek  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce. . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew. 


14 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Pupils  by  Ages,  June  30,  1909.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


- 


p  - 

fin 

x 


58 

134 

134 

118 

114 

110 

132 

126 

93 

59 

19 

4 

62 

135 

166 

180 

190 

199 

195 

191 

168 

95 

50 

16 

23 

96 

107 

123 

90 

107 

104 

117 

95 

47 

29 

10 

25 

102 

112 

134 

135 

147 

123 

134 

143 

91 

30 

10 

81 

221 

234 

248 

246 

234 

240 

234 

194 

90 

40 

13 

17 

58 

53 

54 

84 

86 

81 

108 

103 

77 

50 

17 

39 

118 

148 

125 

143 

112 

125 

143 

140 

157 

99 

30 

62 

208 

227 

206 

208 

205 

226 

229 

210 

155 

86 

15 

38 

69 

80 

87 

71 

74 

97 

81 

72 

41 

29 

11 

39 

89 

99 

123 

122 

138 

140 

131 

101 

78 

17 

2 

37 

105 

114 

150 

117 

120 

134 

129 

100 

61 

34 

10 

62 

188 

228 

259 

195 

206 

200 

197 

173 

133 

77 

23 

73 

216 

230 

266 

217 

196 

229 

211 

184 

94 

39 

6 

32 

85 

96 

107 

115 

115 

98 

103 

102 

58 

17 

4 

18 

74 

74 

101 

95 

113 

103 

92 

88 

84 

55 

13 

47 

158 

136 

144 

142 

144 

105 

131 

85 

59 

34 

9 

8 

42 

65 

68 

71 

91 

136 

122 

104 

75 

37 

7 

18 

50 

74 

81 

106 

69 

77 

91 

87 

59 

41 

11 

58 

148 

179 

207 

206 

141 

167 

144 

137 

109 

49 

12 

47 

105 

130 

114 

106 

95 

115 

125 

153 

61 

32 

11 

11 

73 

'67 

74 

99 

102 

120 

85 

97 

59 

28 

9 

30 

124 

172 

136 

150 

130 

138 

110 

132 

71 

2S 

4 

18 

137 

160 

153 

126 

124 

113 

115 

114 

79 

37 

7 

33 

121 

103 

107 

104 

108 

113 

103 

93 

.64 

29 

8 

100 

184 

185 

252 

247 

235 

197 

248 

204 

137 

59 

17 

6 

55 

62 

83 

78 

91 

111 

91 

94 

70 

30 

.  10 

101 

3J1 

326 

323 

302 

208 

169 

140 

145 

108 

64 

28 

23 

85 

180 

230 

238 

244 

166 

. 

22 

34 

145 

155 

181 

155 

175 

175 

153 

144 

112 

54 

15 

32 

74 

91 

85 

85 

126 

136 

153 

126 

103 

37 

10 

2,648 

7,706 

8.491 

8,924 

8,989 

8,883 

8,819 

8,884 

8,302 

5,570  2,606 

763 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  


Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  


Oliver    Wen  del 
Holmes  


Phillips  Brooks.. 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw. . 

Roger  Wolcott  

S  her  win  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. . 

Warren  

Washington  


Washington 
Allston  


Wells  

Wendell  Phillips.. 
William  E.Russell 
Winthrop  


Totals. 


122 


30 


80,746 


STATISTICS. 


15 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers;  Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding 
Principal,  June  SO,  1909. 


Schools. 


a  a 
<  s 


ft 


25 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  — 

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins   

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliat  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard.   

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  


1,454 
832 
1,043 
1,335 
1,065 
1,235 
1,132 
947 
900 
1,223 
918 
950 
1,281 
1,911 
1,420 
1,517 
1,229 
1,334 
2,004 
1,341 
1,120 
630 
1,591 
1,014 
1,245 
1,250 
1,198 
827 
1,965 
1,019 
1,192 
1,555 
1,091 
779 
1,383 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  etc.,  June  30,  1909.- 


Concluded. 


Schools. 


5  so 

sg 


is 


=  00 

is  ^ 


d  Si 

t*  o 


£  »  a 
6 
©' 

it 
O  O' 


*e  a 


Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Mi  not  

Xorcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.. 

Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  X.  Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston .. 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell... . 
Winthrop  


Totals. 


26 


81,821 


44 


STATISTICS. 


17 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates  —  June,  1909. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


44 
93 
45 
125 
25 


116 

87 
65 
88 
52 


32 


23 


43 


39 


32 
53 
47 
49 
51 
43 
132 


55 


84 
125 
59 
79 
68 
41 
71 
86 
92 
93 
102 
83 
132 
116 
87 
120 
88 
103 
74 
54 
74 
81 
91 
95 
97 
87 
50 
44 
125 
126 
43 
61 


Schools. 


Jobn  A.  Andrew  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.. 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell.. .. 

Winthrop  

Horace  Mann  


Totals 


38 


42 
42 
61 
57 
104 
34 


135 
51 


3,027 


3,062 


18  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1909. 


6 


Districts. 

si 

o 
u  ~ 

~  9 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendant 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  Years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams  

4 

53 

73 

126 

39 

53 

92 

04 

-o 
1  o 

55 

66 

121 

Agassiz  

•2 

25 

20 

45 

20 

15 

35 

10 

78 

12 

.)- 

39 

Bennett  

4 

3S 

36 

74 

27 

27 

54 

20 

17* 
to 

OU 

<<j 
4o 

78 

Blackinton  

4 

64 

51 

115 

48 

37 

85 

30 

i-A 

n 

oz 

t- 
Oi 

119 

Bowditch  

4 

54 

45 

99 

46 

36 

82 

17 

1 t 

CO 

60 

103 

Bowdoin  

4 

58 

58 

116 

39 

*  36 

75 

41 

DO 

OD 

70 

126 

Brimmer  

2 

28 

26 

54 

21 

18 

39 

15 

72 

07 
-  1 

53 

Bunker  Hill... 

2 

20 

28 

48 

15 

18 

33 

15 

RQ 

QQ 

16 

55 

Chapman   

4 

65 

45 

110 

48 

34 

S2 

28 

7*i 

O- 

69 

121 

Chas.  Sumner, 

4 

44 

48 

92 

31 

36 

67 

25 

7Q 
to 

A'l 

bo 

110 

Chris.  Gibson, 

3 

30 

31 

61 

23 

23 

46 

15 

1  O 

07 
i.  1 

o  r. 
60 

62 

6 

83 

70 

153 

61 

49 

110 

43 

72 

76 

91 

Dearborn   

2 

31 

'25 

56 

22 

18 

40 

16 

71 

1 7 

oy 

56 

Dillaway  

4 

53 

52 

105 

41 

39 

80 

25 

76 

34 

ia 
to 

107 

Dudlev  

3 

46 

47 

93 

38 

42 

SO 

13 

CD 

ft! 

40 

101 

Dwight   

4 

43 

51 

94 

32 

33 

65 

29 

fiQ 

51 

A  A 

95 

Edw.  Everett.. 

2 

27 

24 

51 

19 

IS 

37 

14 

73 

18 

A(\ 
4U 

58 

Eliot  

4 

52 

50 

102 

44 

40 

84 

18 

82 

50 

4y 

99 

Emerson  

2 

33 

29 

62 

26 

22 

48 

n 

78 

26 

A  - 

1 1 

73 

2 

20 

22 

42 

14 

15 

29 

13 

69 

17 

29 

46 

F.  Parkman.. 

2 

31 

22 

53 

25 

17 

42 

11 

79 

19 

31 

50 

Franklin  

4 

47 

55 

102 

36 

39 

75 

27 

74 

51 

54 

105 

F.  W.  Lincoln, 

2 

0  / 

on 

W3 
O  1 

OQ 
-V 

let 

AO 

15 

74 

26 

28 

54 

Frothingham.. 

o 

22 

34 

56 

18 

28 

46 

10 

82 

26 

30 

56 

o 

28 

25 

53 

22 

20 

42 

11 

79 

17 

32 

49 

Geo.  Putnam.. 

2 

26 

19 

45 

20 

15 

35 

10 

7H 

18 

33 

51 

Gilbert  Stuart, 

4 

54 

39 

93 

38 

28 

66 

27 

71 

57 

56 

113 

Hancock  

10 

126 

160 

286 

102 

125 

227 

59 

79 

169 

113 

282 

Harvard  

4 

46 

62 

108 

34 

48 

82 

26 

76 

63 

48 

111 

H.  L.  Pierce  .. 

4 

38 

49 

87 

30 

39 

69 

18 

79 

46 

58 

104 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

2 

50 

4S 

104 

45 

33 

78 

26 

75 

51 

53 

104 

Hyde  

2 

31 

30 

61 

24 

23 

47 

14 

77 

35 

26 

61 

4 

46 

49 

95 

37 

se 

73 

22 

57 

40 

97 

STATISTICS.  19 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Returns,  June  30,  1909.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

2 

31 

16 

47 

20 

10 

30 

17 

64 

30 

21 

51 

Lawrence  

4 

53 

48 

101 

44 

37 

81 

20 

80 

53 

50 

103 

Lewis  

5 

64 

66 

130 

49 

50 

99 

31 

76 

88 

54 

142 

Longfellow  . . . 

2 

29 

25 

54 

22 

18 

40 

14 

74 

19 

33 

52 

4 

47 

54 

101 

40 

41 

81 

20 

80 

53 

52 

105 

T .  v  m  ft  n 

8 

115 

93 

208 

88 

67 

155 

53 

75 

82 

130 

212 

Martin  

2 

26 

26 

52 

20 

19 

39 

13 

75 

20 

26 

46 

Mary  Hemen- 

way  

48 

M 

99 

32 

30 

62 

57 

at 

64 

30 

59 

89 

Mather  

43 

44 

87 

33 

34 

67 

20 

77 

48 

56 

104 

Minot  

2 

29 

18 

47 

21 

12 

33 

i  i 
ii 

TA 
<U 

8 

39 

47 

2 

21 

19 

40 

18 

17 

35 

5 

88 

30 

21 

51 

Oliver  Hazard 

2 

32 

24 

56 

28 

20 

48 

8 

20 

38 

58 

Oliver  Wendell 

7 

81 

88 

169 

58 

64 

122 

47 

72 

104 

87 

191 

PhillipsBrooks 

5 

86 

59 

145 

71 

45 

116 

29 

80 

52 

86 

138 

Prescott  

2 

25 

27 

52 

17 

20 

37 

15 

71 

27 

27 

54 

Prince  

2 

23 

27 

50 

17 

20 

37 

13 

74 

22 

41 

63 

Quincy  

^ 

56 

57 

113 

43 

45 

88 

25 

78 

52 

56 

108 

2 

18 

16 

34 

14 

12 

26 

8 

76 

16 

16 

32 

Robert  G.Shaw 

4 

35 

30 

65 

29 

24 

53 

12 

82 

40 

36 

76 

Roger  Wolcott, 

6 

82 

72 

154 

61 

49 

110 

44 

71 

58 

100 

158 

Sherwin  

4 

57 

62 

119 

46 

50 

96 

23 

81 

69 

50 

119 

Shurtleff  

3 

41 

37 

78 

35 

28 

63 

15 

81 

40 

50 

90 

Thomas  Gard- 

5 

50 

53 

103 

38 

40 

78 

25 

76 

53 

59 

112 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

4 

54 

41 

95 

42 

31 

73 

22 

77 

28 

69 

97 

4 

60 

44 

104 

44 

33 

27 

74 

23 

87 

110 

Washington. . . 

4 

58 

43 

101 

49 

34 

83 

18 

82 

30 

67 

97 

Washington 

2 

30 

23 

53 

22 

14 

36 

17 

68 

17 

32 

49 

Wells   ... 

6 

68 

85 

153 

53 

64 

117 

36 

65 

83 

148 

William  E. 

Russell  

2 

22 

19 

41 

14 

13 

27 

14 

66 

17 

27 

44 

2 

23 

15 

38 

16 

9 

25 

13 

66 

28 

16 

44 

Totals  

220 

2,862 

2,725 

5,587 

2,198 

2,023 

4,221 

1,366 

76 

2.G5  7 

3,159 

5,816 

20  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

Under 
4 

Years. 

4 

Years. 

5 

Years. 

6 

Years. 

7 

Years. 

8 

Years. 

9 

Years. 

is 

u 

BR 

All  Grades  { 

Boys. 
Girls. 



V 

0 

c 

e 
X 

4 
£ 

Advanced  \ 
Class,  j 

Fourth-year  ( 
Class. | 

Third-year  J 
Class,  j 

Second-year  ( 
Class.  \ 

First-year  ( 
Class.  1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Bovs. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

© 

0 

- 

e 
/. 

b> 
C 

s 
S 
- 

Ninth  Grade  . .  j 
Eighth  Grade,  j 
Seventh  Grade  j 
Sixth  Grade  . .  j 
Fifth  Grade. ..  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

 1  

 | 



Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

25 
36 

Boys. 
Girls. 

13 

26 

443 

503 

Fourth  Grade,  j 
Ungraded  —  j 
Third  Grade  . .  j 
Second  CxTficiB .  \ 
First  Grade...  j 

Special  Classes  j 

Disciplinary 

Classes... 

Boys. 
Girls. 

10 
14 

483 
505 

1,787 
1,683 

Boys. 
Girls. 

8 

5 

44 

30 

150 
124 

Boys. 
Girls. 

11 

3 

486 
522 

1,897 
1,970 

1,479 
1,350 

Bovs. 
Girls. 

1 

3 

560 
544 

2,270 
2,127 

1,614 
1,448 

642 

530 

Boys. 
Girls. 

6 
3 

1,376 
1,268 

3,424 
3,148 

1,691 
1,354 

456 
427 

124 

96 

Bovs. 
Girls. 

Bovs. 

1 

4 
1 

6 
5 

6 
11 

9 

2,G48 

7,706 

8,491 

8,934 

8,989 

1  • 

U  <* 

»  a 

it 

Si 

All  Classes —  j 

Bovs. 
Girls. 

146 
161 

1,202 
1,148 

1,448 

1,365 

168 
167 

6 
5 

307 

2,350 

3,813 

335 

11 

SOT  a, 359  5,461 

8. Oil  8,502 

8,924 

8,989 

STATISTICS. 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  JUNE  30,  1909. 


10 

Years. 

11 

Years. 

13 

Years. 

13 

Years. 

14 

Ytars. 

15 

Years. 

16 

Years. 

17 

Years. 

18 

Years. 

19 

Years 
and 
over. 

Tota  Is. 

2 
3 

16 

26 

43  118 

62 1  99 

138 
107 

140 
114 

90 
73 

52 
42 

44 

19 

643 
545 

1,188 

5  42 

lOS 

217 

245 

254 

103 

94 

63 

3 

2 

5 

10 

1 
1 

14 

18 

74 

85 

106 
130 

117 
102 

312 

336 

576 
667 

1 

3 
2 

29 
30 

115 
144 

209 
256 

150 
184 

69 
51 

o 
1 

121 
175 

43 
49 

203 
231 

370 
431 

257 

289 

91 

89 

33 
36 

999 
1,126 

1,690 
1,965 

13 
13 

433 
533 

576 
694 

365 
407 

137 
111 

24 
26 

21 

6 

2fi 

son 

1,063 

1,765 

1.894 

1.421 

892 

449^  7,681 

1 

i 

1 

15 

20 

27 

53 

53 
75 

37 
60 

17 

33 

1 

6 

2 

153 
247 

45 
4S 

357 
370 

986 
981 

1,124 
1,160 

709 
740 

218 

272 

30 
44 

11 
11 

3,480 
3,626 

4,203 
4,103 

4,733 
4,459 

28 
36 

394 
446 

1,181 
1,173 

1,365 
1,262 

858 
809 

301 

309 

58 
57 

16 
10 

o 
1 

392 
425 

1,323 
1.250 

1,437 
1.262 

974 

953 

441 

381 

109 
123 

28 
22 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1,601 
1,471 

1,432  905 
1.310  795 

463 
381 

149 

138 

34 
25 

17 
4 

5,057 
4,653 

5,330 
4,832 

1,493 
1,373 

833 
719 

403 
344 

210 
134 

47 

27 
11 

6 
1 

1 
1 

317 

231 

350 
260 

287 
224 

265 
208 

139 
100 

69 
49 

12 
17 

1 

3 

1.649 
1,258 

571 

557 

163 
151 

32 
36 

7 
7 

3 
3 

1 

4,650 
4,5S9 

5,291 
4,835 

162 
138 

29 
31 

10 

n 

1 

3 

2 

23 
35 

16 
12 

9 
6 

l 
l 

1 

2 

1 

7,112 
6,340 

57 
59 

20 

6 
9 

I 

5 

3 
4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

3 

1 

8,883 

8,819 

8,884 

8,302 

5.579 

2.606 

763|  122 

39 

SO, 746 

1  ' 

2,970 
2,846 

5,816 

8,883 

8,824 

8,932 

8,797 

6,859 

4,616 

2,881 

1,766 

926 

.-,93 

95,431 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
High  and  Elementary. 

October,  1908—  March,  1909. 


Schools. 


no 

| 

1  Z 

- 

-  - 

"a! 

6  x 

« 

C  -3 

5§ 


Average 
Attendance. 


Bovs. 


Gii 


Total. 


1%  . 

o-5  -r 


Central  High: 

60 

2,082 

1,284 

583 

462 

1,045 

32 

34 

*  Division  II  

41 

1,602 

972 

414 

388 

802 

26 

32 

Charlestown  High  

62 

645 

332 

121 

119 

240 

10 

27 

E'ist  Boston  High 

62 

1,007 

435 

150 

118 

268 

9 

34 

Roxbury  High  

62 

1,370 

636 

262 

209 

471 

19 

26 

South  Boston  High  

61 

1,210 

510 

203 

170 

373 

15 

27 

100 

1,912 

1,204 

185 

345 

530 

26 

21 

Bowdoin  

101 

817 

551 

396 

396 

19 

22 

Clirietopher  Columbus, 

m 

605. 

269 

171 

171 

9 

21 

101 

951 

513 

256 

163 

419 

19 

23 

Eliot  

101 

1,512 

571 

472 

472 

27 

18 

101 

1,303 

713 

287 

245 

532 

22 

25 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln... 

100 

430 

347 

87 

147 

234 

12 

21 

101 

728 

645 

314 

314 

360 

14 

24 

101 

578 

542 

200 

160 

16 

24 

Phillips  Brooks  

101 

684 

460 

98 

120 

218 

10 

24 

101 

857 

322 

182 

75 

257 

13 

21 

101 

442 

311 

70 

100 

170 

8 

24 

Washington  Allston.... 

101 

347 

185 

90 

27 

117 

6 

23 

Wells   

101 

1,225 

576 

432 

432 

20 

23 



Totals  

1,760 

20.807 

11,378 

4,263 

3,558 

1 

7,821 

332 

25 

*  Division  I.  met  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  Division  II. 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 


STATISTICS. 
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Evening  Industrial  School  and  Branches. 
October,  1908  — March,  1909. 


00 

,<  93 

o  a 

a 

O)  • 

■°  - 

Average 

§■ 

O  3 

School. 

I  § 

o 

s  '5: 

Attendance. 

o  .5  - 

O 

~> 

m  '55 
a  m 

E7. 

t£ 

g§ 

.  No, 

ers, 

Prin 

S3 

OS'S 

0 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

> 
< 

< 

—  - 

60 

36S 

198 

139 

1 

140 

8 

20 

Charlestown  Branch  — 

60 

107 

55 

37 

37 

2 

37 

60 

167 

98 

72 

72 

4 

21 

Roxburv  Branch  

60 

•230 

156 

87 

11 

98 

5 

25 

Warren  Avenue  Branch, 

60 

230 

195 

85 

56 

141 

7 

24 

Totals  

300 

1,102 

702 

420 

68 

488 

26 
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AMENDMENT  TO  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


A  communication  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
under  date  of  September  18,  1909,  recommending  that  the  course  of  study 
for  high  schools  (School  Document  No.  4,  1906)  be  amended  as  follows: 

Page  6,  paragraph  4.  Omit  in  the  first  line  the  words  "  In  the  first  three 
years,"  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows: 

4.  Two  periods  weekly  are  required  to  be  given  to  physical  training, 
one  period  a  week  for  a  part  of  each  year  or  one  period  a  week  for  one  full 
year  to  hygiene,  including  the  special  instruction  required  by  law,  and  one 
to  choral  practice  or  to  some  subject  substituted  for  choral  practice.  Those 
who  do  not  take  choral  practice  are  required  to  give  the  period  to  declama- 
tion or  debating,  or  to  increase  by  one  period  the  time  given  to  elective 
studies. 

Page  7,  paragraph  11  (d).    (1).    Substitute  for  the  word  "Six"  the 
word  "  Eight,"  so  that  the  sentence  will  read  as  follows : 
(1)    Eight  points  in  physical  training. 

Page  8.  Physical  Training.  Omit  in  lines  1  and  2  the  words  "by 
means  of  gymnastics  and  military  drill,"  and  in  line  3  omit  the  words 
"during  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,"  so  that  the  paragraph  will 
read  as  follows: 

Physical  training  is  regularly  given  at  school;  and  no  class  or  pupil  is 
allowed,  without  good  reason,  to  omit  these  physical  exercises.  Moreover, 
teachers  will  guard  the  health  of  their  pupils,  or,  better,  will  instruct  them 
how  to  observe  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  Sound  advice  with  regard  to 
diet,  ventilation,  exercise,  rest,  dress  and  regular  hours  will  be  given;  and 
the  requirements  of  the  following  law  of  this  state  will  be  observed: 
"Physiology  and  Hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall 
include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch 
of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money  except  special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular 
branches." 

Page  14.    Insert  under  1 '  Fourth  Year  "  the  following : 

Prescribed  Study. 
Physical  Training  IV.    (Two  points.) 

Omit  under  "Elective  Studies"  the  item,  Physical  Training  IV. 
(Two  points.) 

Placed  on  file  and  the  course  of  study  amended  accordingly. —  Meeting 
of  School  Committee,  September  20,  1909. 
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FOREWORD. 


In  presenting  this  course  in  physical  education  for  high  schools  it  seems 
appropriate  to  state  plainly  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  as  well  as 
certain  principles  underlying  this  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Physical  training  in  our  high  schools  has  heretofore  consisted  of  military 
drill  for  boys  and  the  usual  gymnasium  work  for  girls.  The  work  com- 
prised two  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  weekly,  and  was  compulsory 
during  the  first  three  years  Each  year's  work  received  a  maximum  of 
two  points,  or  six  points  out  of  seventy-six  required  for  a  four  year's 
diploma.  All  athletics  were  voluntary,  and  consisted  of  extra  school  work 
by  those  boys  who  desired  to  make  the  school  team.  No  boy  was  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  athletic  games  scheduled  unless  his  standing  in 
deportment  and  in  his  studies  was  approved  by  the  master.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene,  two  years  ago,  instruc- 
tors in  athletics  were  elected  by  the  School  Committee  from  its  certified 
list.  All  athletics  in  high  schools  have  since  been  under  this  corps  of 
instructors. 

The  new  course  in  physical  education  aims  at  making  military  drill  some- 
thing more  than  fine  marching,  accurate  manual  of  arms,  and  pleasing 
public  exhibitions,  in  all  of  which  the  Boston  School  Cadets  have  won  a 
most  enviable  reputation.  These  traditions  are  to  be  most  jealously 
conserved.  In  addition,  however,  it  is  aimed  to  give  the  boys  a  knowledge 
of  customs  and  practices  which  may  serve  them  usefully  later  in  life.  We, 
therefore,  begin  with  the  theory  of  military  drill,  and  by  means  of  lectures 
and  diagrams  instill  the  principles  underlying  the  movements  of  the 
soldier,  the  squad,  the  company  and  the  aggregation  of  companies.  The 
boy  is  to  be  shown  not  only  how  to  carry  himself  in  the  best  physical  atti- 
tude, but  in  addition  to  this  the  value  of  such  an  asset  through  life  will  be 
constantly  kept  before  him. 

The  flag,  with  its  history  and  its  glories,  becomes  the  sacred  property 
of  each  child  more  quickly  and  permanently  when  its  true  significance  is 
inculcated  at  the  schooling  age.  Thus  we  may  expect  the  honor  due  it 
in  public  to  become  a  national  custom  rather  than  an  individual  obser- 
vance.   So,  too,  with  our  national  hymn. 

A  knowledge  of  public  ceremonies,  of  personal  and  official  escorts,  and 
of  the  deference  due  various  ranks  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military  life,  is 
a  valuable  asset  for  use  in  later  life.  Likewise  a  knowledge  of  simple 
ambulance  work,  of  hygiene  in  camp  life,  and  of  the  mechanism  of  fire- 
arms each  has  its  application  after  schooling  days  have  ended. 
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In  the  course  of  physical  training  for  girls  nothing  is  deducted  from 
the  work  hitherto  done  in  our  high  schools.  The  girls  are  to  have  instruc- 
tion in  free  standing  exercises,  and  a  graded  course  in  apparatus  work  for 
each  year  is  being  prepared.  There  is,  however,  much  need  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  games,  plays  and  recreation  exercises.  Few  adults  know 
how  to  play.  We  are  suffering  to-day  from  the  system  of  straight-laced 
discipline  which  has  characterized  the  school  system  of  this  country.  A 
game  or  play  well  learned,  so  as  to  give  to  the  individual  full  control  of 
himself,  whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  carries  with  it  a  lesson  in  discipline 
which  neither  fear  of  punishment  nor  zeal  for  reward  can  ever  give.  A 
girl  of  high  school  age  is  too  often  convinced  that  play  and  games  belong 
to  another  age,  and  it  is  only  when  life's  duties  and  responsibilities  crave 
for  the  fullness  of  nature  that  many  realize  their  shortcomings  in  this 
regard.  There  is  also  the  physical  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  living  followed  by  many  to-day.  We  have  but  to  notice  the  strong- 
backed,  even-shouldered,  broad-chested  little  foreigner  entering  our 
schools,  and  contrast  the  condition  found  upon  the  examination  of  the 
average  girl  of  high  school  age.  The  weak  back  or  curved  spine,  or  too 
often  the  twisted  spine,  is  greatly  in  evidence.  School  life  has  been 
blamed  for  this  state  of  growth.  There  are  no  accurate  data  available  to 
substantiate  such  accusation.  It  is,  however,  well  recognized  and  most 
generally  accepted  that  faulty  position  in  standing,  walking  and  sitting, 
in  addition  to  the  type  of  clothing  and  footwear  adopted,  can  account  for 
all  deformities  of  body  present  to-day  among  school  girls.  It  is  admitted 
generally  that  the  weak  spine  and  the  curved  spine  can  be  corrected  by 
proper  exercise,  while  the  twisted  spine  is  capable  of  improvement 
frequently,  and  is  strengthened  always  by  suitable  individual  instruction. 
This  oversight  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  general  supervision  of  the 
class,  can  be  assured  fully  when  all  partake  of  the  same  course. 
Experience  has  shown  that  many  girls  will  elect  outside  lessons  and 
pleasures  if  left  to  their  choice  rather  than  participate  in  recreation 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar  or  in  which  they  assume  they  possess 
prowess  less  conspicuous  than  their  companions.  In  the  required  course 
of  physical  education  now  presented  a  minimum  of  achievement  has 
been  established,  readily  attainable  by  all,  yet  demanding  some  practice 
and  perseverance  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements.  Each  girl  will  receive 
equal  reward  for  her  work. 

Athletics  for  boys  have  also  been  regulated  and  arranged  so  that  every 
boy  participates  during  each  year  in  all  branches  of  field  and  track  events. 
For  this  work  credit  is  given  each  year  in  athletics  for  work  required 
instead  of  crediting  the  whole  number  of  points  to  military  drill.  School 
team  organizations,  which  have  heretofore  been  accountable  for  many  of 
the  evils  of  school  athletics,  become  aggregate  units  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
school  rather  than  the  grouping  of  a  selected  few  who  are  usually  those 
whose  physical  condition  needs  the  least  concernment.  Athletics  will  then 
become  rational  and  healthful. 
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The  ten-minutes  "  Schoolroom  Drill,"  introduced  last  year,  has  been 
rewritten  and  a  series  of  exercises  presented  which  should  meet  every 
demand.  It  is  hoped  that  masters  and  teachers  will  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  this  exercise  which  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the  mentality  as  well  as 
to  the  physical  state  of  all  pupils. 

In  all  of  this  method  and  means  of  fostering  a  love  for  healthy  living 
among  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
dangers  lurking  in  excessive  zeal  and  in  irrational  enthusiasm  associated 
often  with  physical  exercise.  The  standards  set  are  not  too  high;  the 
efforts  enjoined  are  not  too  low.  Neither  the  individual  limitations 
placed  by  nature  upon  some  nor  the  exceptional  gifts  enjoyed  by  others 
have  been  overlooked;  each  shall  be  given  its  rating  in  the  classification 
of  each  individual. 

As  to  the  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  course  adopted,  it  can  be  said 
that  Boston  possesses  many  advantages  for  undertaking  the  work.  Each 
high  school  has  its  gymnasium  and  many  have  practice  grounds.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  facilities  at  hand  in  other  departments,  especially 
in  the  Bath  and  Park  Departments,  which  are  as  much  the  right  of  the 
school  children  as  are  the  educational  facilities  offered  to-day  at  the  Public 
Library.  Why  the  offerings  of  one  department  should  be  accepted  while 
the  equally  valuable  gifts  of  the  other  should  be  neglected  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  our  municipal  organization  which  we  hope  this  course  of 
study  may  help  to  solve. 

THOMAS  F.  HARRINGTON,  M.  D., 
Director  of  School  Hygiene. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS. 


First  Year. 

In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  boy  must  fulfill  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)    Military  drill,  1  point.    (See  schedule.) 


(6)    Athletics,  1  point. 

Each 

Boy  Must  Qualify  in 

1. 

Chinning. 

2. 

Dash  events. 

3. 

One  form  of  jumping. 

4. 

Swimming. 

The  following  records  form  the  minimum  acceptance  for  each  event : 
50-yard  dash,  7  seconds. 
Running  high  jump,  3  feet,  6  inches. 
Running  broad  jump,  12  feet. 
Standing  broad  jump,  5  feet,  6  inches. 
Chinning,  6  times. 

Second  Year. 

In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  boy  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)    Military  drill,  1  point.    (See  schedule.) 
(b.)    Athletics,  1  point. 

Each  Boy  Must  Qualify  in: 

1.  Swimming,  all  three  events. 

2.  All  forms  of  jumping. 

3.  One  other  event. 

The  following  records  form  the  minimum  acceptance  for  each  event  : 
75-yard  dash,  10  seconds. 
Running  high  jump,  4  feet. 
Running  broad  jump,  14  feet. 
Standing  broad  jump,  6  feet. 
Putting  shot  (8  pounds),  26  feet. 
Chinning,  8  times. 
Swimming: 

(a)  Diving. 

(6)  Swimming  20  yards  in  35  seconds, 
(c)    Swimming  60  yards  without  stop. 
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Third  Year. 

In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  boy  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Military  drill,  1  point.    (See  schedule.) 

(b)  Athletics,  1  point. 

Each  Boy  Must  Qualify  in: 

1.  One  field  event. 

2.  Two  swimming  events. 

3.  Two  track  events. 

4.  Putting  shot  (8  pounds). 

The  following  records  form  the  minimum  acceptance  for  each  event: 
100-yard  dash,  14  seconds. 
220-yard  dash,  32  seconds. 
Running  high  jump,  4  feet,  3  inches. 
Running  broad  jump,  15  feet. 
Standing  broad  jump,  7  feet. 
Putting  shot  (8  pounds),  30  feet. 
Chinning,  10  times. 
Swimming: 

(a)    Dive  and  pick  up  object  from  bottom,  depth  6  feet. 
(6)    Swim  40  yards  in  60  seconds. 

(c)  Swim  100  yards  without  stopping. 

Fourth  Year. 

In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  boy  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)    Military  drill,  1  point.    (See  schedule.) 
(6)    Athletics,  1  point. 

Each  Boy  Must  Qualify  in: 

1.  Two  track  events. 

2.  Two  field  events. 

3.  All  water  events. 

4.  All  endurance  tests,  i.  c: 

(a)  Mile  run. 
(6)  Chinning. 

The  following  records  form  the  minimum  acceptance  for  each  event: 
100-yard  dash,  14  seconds. 
440-yard  dash,  1  minute,  20  seconds. 
One  mile  run,  6  minutes,  30  seconds. 
Standing  broad  jump,  7  feet. 
Running  broad  jump,  15  feet,  6  inches. 
Running  high  jump,  4  feet,  6  inches. 
Putting  shot  (12  pounds),  26  feet. 
Chinning,  12  times. 
Swimming: 

(a)    220  yards  without  stopping. 

(6)    Carry  burden  in  water. 

(c)    Knowledge  of  first  aid. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  MILITARY  DRILL.* 


First  Year. 


Second  Year  —  Third  Year  — 
Fourth  Year. 


September. 
October.  .  . 
November. 
December . 
January.  .  . 
February. . 
March .... 

April  

May  


Military  drill,  through  the  year. 

Theory : 

(a)  Definitions    in  military 
tactics. 

(6)  General  principles  of  in- 
fantry drill. 

(c)  School  of  the  soldier. 

(d)  Insignia  of  office  and  rank. 
The  Flag: 

(a)  Its  history. 
(6)  Its  uses. 

(c)  Saluting. 

(d)  Different  kinds  of  flags. 

(e)  Different  nations. 
(/)  Insignia. 

Setting-up  exercises. 
School  of  the  squad. 
School  of  the  company. 

(a)  Movements  by  platoons. 
Trumpet  calls. 
National  hymn  (must  learn). 
Ceremonies: 

(a)  Reviews. 

(6)  Parades. 

(c)  Escorts. 
School  of  the  battalion. 
Manual  of  Arms. 
Butts'  Manual. 
Ambulance  work. 
Military  hygiene. 
Rifle  mechanics. 
Target  practice  on  machine  gun. 
Military  excursions  in  city  and 

harbor. 
Camp  life. 

Addresses  by  military  experts. 


Military  drill  through  the 
with  arms. 


Squad  evolutions. 
Company  evolutions. 
Battalion  evolutions. 
Regiment  evolutions. 
Brigade  evolutions. 


*,Exclusive  of  boys  in  Class  VI.  and  Class  V.  in  Latin  High  School,  boys  in  High 
School  of  Commerce,  and  boys  in  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 


SCHEDULE  FOR 


September. 


October  

Ditto. 

November. .  . 

Ditto. 

December .  .  . 

Ditto. 

January  

Ditto. 

February. . .  . 

Ditto. 

March  

Ditto. 

April  

Ditto. 

May  

Ditto. 

Latin 
Schools. 


Class  VI. 
Class  V. 


Gymn  a  s  t  i  c  s 
two  periods 
a  week. 


High  School  of  Commerce. 


First  and 
Second  Year. 

Third  and 
Fourth  Year. 

All  Classes. 

Applied  and 
occupat  i  o  n  a  1 
hygiene,  one 
period  a  week. 
Gymnastics,  one 
period  a  week. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Athletics,  one 
period  a  week. 

Gymnastics,  one 
period  a  week. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Applied  and 
occupa  t  i  o  n  a  1 
hygiene,  one 
period  a  week. 
Athletics,  one 
period  a  week. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

(1.)  Athletics,  two  periods  a  week. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Mechanic  Arts 
High  School. 


Athletics,  two 
periods  a  week. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GIRLS. 


First  Year. 

(2  points,  200  per  cent ) 
In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  girl  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Regular  gymnasium  work,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

(Course  in  preparation.) 

(b)  Games,  plays,  dancing  and  athletics,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

Each  Girl  Must  be  Able  to  Play: 

(a)  Two  running  games.* 

(b)  Two  throwing  games.* 

(c)  Two  striking  games.* 

(d)  Must  show  skill  and  practice  in  one  outdoor  recreation*  in  addition 

to  the  following: 

1.  30-yard  dash  in  6  seconds. 

2.  One  jumping  event. 

3.  Chinning,  once. 

(e)  Must  show  skill  and  practice  in  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Balancing. 

2.  Dramatics. 

3.  Rhythmic  exercises. 

4.  Folk  dances. 

5.  Song  games. 

Second  Year. 

(2  points,  200  per  cent.) 
In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  girl  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)    Regular  gymnasium  work,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

(Course  in  preparation). 
(6)    Games,  plays,  athletics  and  dancing,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

Each  Girl  Must  be  Able  to  Play: 

(a)  Four  running  games.* 

(b)  Three  throwing  games.* 

(c)  Three  striking  games.* 

*  See  list  of  games. 
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(d)  Must  show  skill  and  practice,  in  two  outdoor  sports  *  in  addition  to 

the  following  track  and  field  events: 

1.  60-yard  dash  in  10  seconds. 

2.  One  jumping  event. 

3.  Chinning,  2  times. 

4.  Swimming. 

(e)  Must  show  skill  and  practice  in  two  of  the  following: 

1.  Balancing. 

2.  Dramatics. 

3.  Rhythmic  exercises. 

4.  Folk  dances. 

5.  Song  games. 

Third  Year. 

(2  points,  200  per  cent.) 
In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  girl  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)    Regular  gymnasium  work,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

(Course  in  preparation). 
(6)    Games,  athletics,  dancing,  etc.,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

Each  Girl  Must  be  Able  to  Play: 
(a)    Four  running  games.* 
(6)    Four  throwing  games.* 

(c)  Three  striking  games.* 

(d)  Must  show  skill  and  practice  in  two  outdoor  recreations  *  in  addi- 

tion to: 

1 .  Swimming : 

30  yards  in  50  seconds. 
40  yards  without  stopping. 

2.  Track  and  Field  Events: 

60-yard  dash  in  8  seconds. 
One  jumping  event. 
Chinning,  3  times, 

(e)  Must  show  skill  and  practice  in  two  of  the  following: 

1.  Balancing. 

2.  Dramatics. 

3.  Rhythmic  exercises. 

4.  Folk  dances. 

5.  Song  games. 

Fourth  Year. 

(2  points,  200  per  cent.) 
In  order  to  obtain  2  points  for  physical  training  each  girl  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Regular  gymnasium  work,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 

(Course  in  preparation). 

(b)  Games,  athletics,  dancing,  etc.,  1  point  (100  per  cent). 


*  See  list  of  games. 
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Each  Girl  Must  Qualify  in: 
(a)    Four  running  games.* 
(6)    Four  throwing  games.* 

(c)  Four  striking  games. 

(d)  Must  show  skill  and  practice  in  four  outdoor  recreations*  in  addi- 

tion to: 

1.  Swimming: 

40  yards  in  50  seconds. 
60  yards  without  stopping. 
Diving. 

Carrying  burden  in  water. 

2.  Track  and  Field  Events: 

60-yard  dash  in  7  seconds. 
One  jumping  event. 
Chinning,  4  times. 


Games. 


List  of 

1 .    Running  games :  . 

Going  to  Jerusalem. 
French  blind  men's  bluff. 
Still  pond. 
Mail  men. 

Tag  (two  varieties). 
Relay  (varieties). 
The  belled  cat. 
Jacob  and  Rachel. 
Hill  dill. 
Sculptor. 
Vis-a-vis. 

Bean  bag  varieties. 
Bears  and  cattle. 
Blue  and  white. 
Steeple  chase. 
Swedish  fox  and  geese. 
Hoppers. 
Hopping  bases. 
Scouts. 
Prison  goal. 
All  up. 

Hanging  cats. 
Whip  tag. 
Bull  in  the  ring. 
Catch  of  fish. 
Center  base  (varieties). 
Day  and  night. 
Fox  and  chickens. 


Ham,  ham,  chicken,  ham, 

bacon. 
King's  run. 
Last  pair  pass. 
Link  choose. 
London  Loo. 
Pom  pom,  pull  away. 
Prisoners'  base. 
Red  lion. 

Robber    barons  (stealing 

sticks). 
Sheepfold. 
Single  relay  race. 
Wolf. 
Yards  off. 
Cross  tag. 
Follow  tag. 
Racing  tag. 
Shuttle  relay  race. 
Hockey. 

Shuttle    relay    race  (60 

yards). 
Herr  Slap  Jack. 
Jump  the  shot. 
2.    Throwing  games: 
Dodge  ball. 
Boundary  ball. 
Horseshoe  quoits. 
Lawn  bowls. 


*  See  list  of  games. 
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Ring  base. 

Ring  toss  or  bean  bag  toss. 
Ten  pins. 
Basket  ball. 
Battle  ball. 
Basket  ball  throwing. 
Captain  ball. 
Corner  ball. 
Duck  on  a  rock. 
Baseball  throwing. 
3.    Striking  Games: 
Tennis. 
Tether  tennis. 
Croquet. 
Ping  pong. 

Driving  the  pig  to  market. 
Volley  ball. 


Old  cat. 
Baseball. 
Shinney. 
Handball. 
Playground  ball. 
Fist  ball. 
4.    Outdoor  recreation  games: 
Archery. 
Bicycling. 
Horseback  riding. 
Swimming. 
Rowing. 
Canoeing. 
Sailing. 
Skating. 
Snowshoeing. 
Skeeing. 


Schedule  for  Marking. 

(Total,  100  points.) 
Knowledge  of  games,  20  points. 
Ability  to  play,  20  points,  i.  e.: 

Courage,  5  points. 

Skill,  5  points. 

Co-ordination,  5  points. 

Reaction,  5  points. 
Co-operation,  20  points. 
Outdoor  recreation,  20  points. 
Folk  dances,  20  points,  i.  e.: 

Memory,  5  points. 

Form,  5  points. 

Spirit,  5  points. 

Grace,  5  points. 

The  statement  from  the  teachers  declaring  the  pupil's  proficiency  in  the 
sports  selected  from  the  outdoor  recreation  list  will  be  accepted. 

In  the  single  relay  race  each  girl  must  run  50  yards,  i.e.,  25  yards  from 
start,  and  the  time  must  not  exceed  9  seconds. 

Bean  bags  should  weigh  not  less  than  two  pounds.  In  bean  bag  games 
the  circle  must  be  6  feet  in  diameter  and  the  throw  must  be  20  feet. 

The  basket  ball  throw  must  be  from  a  6-foot  circle  with  line  across  its 
center.    The  distance  for  the  throw  must  be: 
For  first  year  girls,  20  feet. 
For  second  year  girls,  25  feet. 
For  third  and  fourth  year  girls,  30  feet. 
In  the  shuttle  race  each  girl  must  run  60  yards,  and  the  time  must  not 
exceed  10  seconds. 


TEN-MINUTE 
SCHOOLROOM  DRILLS 

FOR 

HIGH   SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


TEN-MINUTE  SCHOOLROOM  DRILL  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  masters  and  pupils  that  the 
"  Schoolroom  Drill"  is  an  emergency  relief  measure,  and  as  such  our  only 
effective  means  of  meeting  nature's  demands  in  a  child  during  school 
hours. 

It  is  an  emergency  relief  measure  because  in  the  planning  of  the 
school  education  the  physical  child  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  provided  for, 
both  as  to  buildings  and  as  to  curriculum.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
place  for  natural  physical  work.  We  have  few  yards  of  proper  size  for 
physical  education. 

It  should  also  be  clearly  understood  that  these  drills  are  not  to  be 
lessons  in  gymnastics.  Gymnastics  can  be  taught  effectively  only  by 
trained  and  experienced  teachers.  To  make  these  drills  gymnastic  lessons 
for  the  development  of  skill  would  defeat  their  purpose,  because  such  work 
demands  mental  concentration  and  profound  effort  as  much  as  any  other 
educational  subject.  Certain  mental  efforts  are  necessary,  however,  for 
the  best  interest  of  these  drills,  but  they  must  be  simply  directed  towards 
vigorous  muscular  work  and  the  formation  of  a  philosophical  state  of 
mind.  Exercises  of  skill  and  of  constantly  varying  movements,  i.  e., 
constant  progression,  are  not  for  the  best  interest  of  these  drills. 

We  are  modifying  more  than  ever  our  intellectual  education,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  which  the  twentieth  century  life  puts  upon  mankind. 
If  these  demands  for  future  intellectual  efficiency  demand  modification 
of  the  intellectual  training  and  increased  mental  occupation,  with  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  neuro-muscular  activities,  we  must  at  least  institute 
such  relief  measures  as  will  insure  continuous  healthy  growth.  Health, 
that  is,  mental,  moral  and  physical  efficiency,  demands  muscular  activities 
from  birth  until  deatli. 

The  schoolroom  is  in  itself  an  artificial  environment  for  the  child. 
Prolonged  mental  and  physical  efforts  are  impossible  for  a  child,  especially 
when  the  physiological  needs  are  only  imperfectly  met.  Prolonged 
sedentary  occupation  is  harmful  throughout  life,  but  becomes  positively 
injurious  during  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  efficient  adult  life  cannot 
result  therefrom.  We  cannot  at  once  alter  our  buildings,  enlarge  our 
yards,  and  have  outdoor  and  indoor  well  balanced  intellectual  and  physical 
education.  Until  we  can  have  this  we  must  have  emergency  relief  drills. 
These  drills  may  become  monotonous  as  may  any  other  educational 
measure.    There  is  to-day  probably  more  perfunctory  physical  educa- 
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tion  in  our  school  systems  than  in  any  other  educational  branch,  due  to 
the'  fact  that  so  few  teachers  teach  this  subject  in  an  effective  manner, 
especially  since  modern  fashions  have  forced  the  majority  of  us  to  lead 
an  unhygienic  mode  of  life.  In  order,  then,  to  make  these  drills  truly 
effective  it  is  essential  that  our  teachers  clearly  understand  first  the  close 
inter-relation  of  body  and  mind;  secondly,  that  these  drills  are  a  necessary 
emergency  measure;  and  thirdly,  that  the  present  world  needs  more  than 
ever  enthusiastic  and  efficient  models  in  the  education  of  its  young. 

Why  are  These  Drills  Needed  in  our  High  Schools? 

The  high  school  age  is  an  important  period  in  the  development  of 
vital  racial  functions.  It  is  also  the  period  when  matter  influences  mind 
more  than  at  any  later  period.  It  is  the  time  when  mind  must  learn  to 
control  matter.  Although  it  is  the  period  when  congestion  of  blood  is 
becoming  less  dangerous  to  general  growth,  nevertheless  it  is  also  a  time 
when  delicate  physical  and  mental  functions  may  receive  permanent 
injury  therefrom.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  struggle  between  mind  and 
matter  abnormal  physical  conditions  may  do  much  harm.  These  condi- 
tions are  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  our  predominatingly  nervous 
life,  our  lack  of  fundamental  motor  and  sensory  education,  and  our 
premature  intellectual  training. 

The  high  school  age  is  a  favorable  time  for  training  mental  and  physi- 
cal application,  but  the  duration  of  efficient  application  is  still  compara- 
tively short.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  frequent  change  and  regular 
periods  of  physical  and  mental  recreation.  But  since  this  is  an  important 
age  for  the  development  of  the  power  of  application  and  concentration, 
physical,  like  mental,  education  should  be  systematic  and  demand  con- 
centration and  effort.  Exercises  perfunctorily  performed  are  never 
truly  educational  nor  hygienic,  and  are  harmful  to  the  development  of 
character. 

Aim  of  Each  Drill. 
Each  drill,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  aim,  must  bring  about  : 

1.  General  muscular  activity,  causing  improved  circulation  of  blood 
and  lymph,  thereby  relieving  congested  areas,  and  causing  improved 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  increased  elimination  of  waste  products. 

2.  Enough  mental  stimulation  to  insure  efficient  voluntary  muscular 
actions,  thereby  diverting  the  mind  from  purely  intellectual  work. 

Best  Time  for  These"  Drills. 
If  we  had  a  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  recess  every  school  hour,  during 
which  every  child  could  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  air  for  natural 
recreation  with  large  muscular  activities,  these  drills  as  a  relief  measure 
would  not  be  necessary.  In  this  case  they  would  simply  be  a  necessary 
educational  provision  for  the  formation  of  good  physical  habits  in  our 
young.  In  the  latter  case  these  drills  might  be  given  at  any  time  when 
they  would  fit  into  the  study  scheme  of  each  school. 
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Since  we  have  not  such  hourly  recesses  these  drills  are  mainly  a  relief 
measure,  and  should  be  employed  whenever  relief  is  most  needed,  which 
is  usually  halfway  during  a  session. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  time  which  is  spent  at  these  drills 
is  readily  made  up  by  the  pupils;  mental  machinery  is  always  in  better 
condition  for  intellectual  work  whenever  the  whole  system  is  in  accord. 
Brain  efficiency  suffers  more  quickly  from  congested  conditions  than  any 
other  part  of  the  human  mechanism. 

To  secure  an  efficient  relief  the  time  for  these  drills  must  be  well 
employed  and  some  really  vigorous  physical  work  must  be  done. 

Quality  of  Work  as  Important  as  Quantity. 
Nervous  physical  work  does  not  produce  good  results,  nor  can  per- 
functory performance  bring  general  relief.  Steady,  vigorous  move- 
ments, demanding  attention  and  effort,  are  necessary.  Full  enjoyment 
in  doing  a  task  not  only  makes  the  task  easier  usually,  but  also  more 
effective.  To  make  an  emergency  measure  really  an  enjoyable  perform- 
ance is  very  difficult,  and  usually  demands  an  appeal  to  the  intellect. 
We  can  always  get  a  good  measure  of  pleasure  out  of  everything  if  we 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  thing  we  have  to  do.  To 
demand  of  these  physical  training  lessons  more  than  we  do  of  any  other 
school  measure  is  evidently  unjust.  It  is  a  much  harder  subject  to  make 
attractive  to  pupils  than  any  other  subject  in  the  schoolroom,  because 
in  no  oth^r  subject  are  the  means  so  ill  adapted  as  in  the  physical  work. 
The  purpose  must  justify  our  means.  Let  every  pupil  understand  the 
purpose,  teach  them  to  study  the  effects,  and  there  will  soon  come  the 
time  when  these  drills  will  become  a  very  valuable  and  pleasurable  habit. 

How  to  Make  These  Drills  Attractive. 
It  is  not  alone  necessary  that  the  physical  reaction  in  each  individual 
become  pleasurable,  or  that  these  exercises  produce  a  feeling  of  relief 
from  the  cramped  conditions  of  joints  and  the  heaviness  of  limbs,  but 
that  each  pupil  should  experience  a  feeling  of  increased  power  and 
strength.  This  can  only  come  from  vigorous  whole-hearted  work,  and 
the  philosophy  of  it  becomes  an  ever  increasing  factor  for  success  the  older 
our  pupils  grow.  As  in  other  subjects,  the  individual  will  receive  his  due 
returns  from  whatever  effort  he  puts  forward.  Yet  unlike  most  other 
subjects  which  are  taught  in  our  schools,  these  drills  depend  for  their 
continued  attractiveness  upon  whatever  concerted  action  can  be  pro- 
duced by  many  individuals.  Singing,  dancing,  marching,  have  always 
proved  attractive  to  normal  human  beings  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
concerted  action.  Thus,  in  order  to  make  these  drills  permanently 
attractive  it  is  necessary  to  get  good  concerted  action  of  many  greatly 
differing  individuals.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter  when  we  consider  the 
great  difference  of  the  physiological  ages  of  the  pupils  in  most  of  our 
classes,  where  thus  far.  unfortunately,  only  the  calendar  age  and  the 
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intellectual  efficiency  have  been  the  guiding  rule.  But  the  attractiveness 
of  this  work  depends  so  greatly  upon  this  concerted  action  that,  next 
to  honest  individual  effort,  this  must  be  our  first  consideration.  This 
is  not  hard  to  get  if  we  work  at  first  mainly  for  quality,  and  only  after 
this  has  been  established,  for  quantity.  In  this  the  response  to  the  com- 
mand or  signals  is  at  first  of  slightly  greater  importance  than  the  form 
of  the  individual  movement,  providing  a  good  muscular  effort  has  been 
made.    Gradually  form  becomes  of  equal  importance. 

Teachers,  Leaders  and  Commands. 

These  three  factors  are  of  great  importance  for  effective  drill  work, 
yet  this  combination  is  rarely  found  in  one  person.  The  teaching  demands 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  correct  form  and  execution  of  physical  move- 
ments. Leadership  requires  perfect  physical  example,  and  commands 
depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  peculiar  natural  adaptation  and  con- 
siderable experience. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  that  we  make  use  of  a  combination  in  these  drills 
which  should,  of  course,  be  managed  by  the  regular  class  teachers.  The 
teachers  must  learn  to  direct  the  drills,  and  must  at  least  learn  to  give  effec- 
tive commands.  Those  who  are  physically  capable  of  demonstrating  the 
movements  correctly  should  by  dress  and  form  of  execution  set  a  good 
example.  Whenever  the  teacher,  on  account  of  physical  incapacity  or 
dress,  cannot  do  this  demonstrating,  special  instructions  should  be  given 
by  the  regular  physical  training  teacher  to  at  least  four  of  the  besj,  adapted 
pupils  in  each  classroom.  Pupils  of  dignified  bearing  and  capable  of 
demonstrating  in  good  form  should  be  chosen. 

In  the  beginning,  these  leaders,  if  the  teacher  gives  the  drill,  should 
stand  before  the  class;  later,  when  the  work  is  well  established,  they 
should  join  the  ranks.  Whenever  possible,  "form"  should  be  demon- 
strated with  the  help  of  one  of  these  leaders. 

It  is  desirable  to  train  good  leaders  or  room  captains,  and  to  have 
them  take  entire  charge  of  a  part  or  the  whole  drill  whenever  possible, 
and  for  variety's  sake.  The  efficiency  of  the  drill  as  an  hygienic  relief 
measure  should,  however,  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  thereby,  because 
this  side  of  the  drill  is  of  more  importance  than  its  educational  influence. 

Commands. 

Commands  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  drill  work,  and  on 
them  depends  to  a  large  measure  the  success  of  the  work.  The  com- 
mands which  are  outlined  for  this  drill  are  chosen  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
too  much  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  to  make  this  work 
as  simple  as  possible  for  the  teacher. 

A  command  consists  of  two  parts:  (a)  command  of  preparation; 
(b)  command  of  execution. 

The  command  of  preparation  must  be  given  in  a  clear  and  steady 
but  somewhat  slow  tone  of  voice.    The  command  of  execution  must  be 
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short  and  sharp,  but  never  shrill,  whenever  smart  response  is  expected. 
There  should  always  be  a  distinct  pause  between  these  two  commands. 
Instant  response  should  follow  the  command  of  execution.  Whenever 
the  exercise  is  to  be  executed  in  slow  rhythm  the  command  of  execution 
should  be  given  in  a  raised  tone  of  voice,  but  the  word  used  should  be 
somewhat  drawn'  out.  The  loudness  of  the  command  must  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  room  and  the  noise  which  may  be  caused  by  the  moving 
pupils.  A  command  which  cannot  be  heard  by  every  pupil  in  the  room, 
either  when  at  ease  or  when  exercising,  is  the  worst  possible  fault  in  a 
drill.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  commands  which  are  used  for  stopping 
most  exercises  demand  a  louder  voice  than  commands  starting  exercises. 

General  Points  to  be  Observed  in  a  Drill. 

The  main  object  of  a  drill  is  to  cause  a  wholesome  and  general  reaction 
of  the  circulation.  This  can  only  result  from  sufficient  and  vigorous 
"  muscular  activities  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  body.  The  ten  minutes  at 
our  disposal  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  precious  time,  and  good  reaction  can 
result  only  by  using  this  time  most  conscientiously.  Instructions,  etc.. 
must,' therefore,  be  short  and  to  the  point.  The  commands  needed  must 
be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  commanders.  General  admonitions  and 
general  corrections  must  be  made  whenever  possible,  and  no  exercise 
should  be  stopped  unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  main  aim  of 
the  drill.  Individual  corrections  should  only  be  made  when  the  class 
stands  "at  ease. " 

As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  our  first  aim  must  be  to  get  good 
vigorous  actions,  and  only  after  this  is  well  established  should  we  aim  for 
good  form. 

As  far  as  the  concerted  actions  of  the  whole  class  are  concerned  ,  uniform 
response  must  be  aimed  at  from  the  very  beginning. 

In  other  words,  correct  individual  form  is  a  secondary  consideration  to 
vigorous  individual  and  concerted  class  exercise. 

Before  these  drills  are  started  we  should  be  sure  that  the  pupils  under- 
stand the  hygienic  importance  of  this  work  during  school  hours,  and  that 
no  better  means  for  meeting  the  body's  physical  needs  are  at  our  disposal  at 
the  present  time. 

The  windows  should  be  open  during  these  exercises.  Aids  should  do 
this  at  the  command  "Prepare  for  exercise."  No  artificial  ventilation  has 
as  yet  been  devised  which  provides  sufficient  fresh  air  for  a  class  while  it 
is  physically  active. 

The  pupils  must  be  instructed  that  tight  clothing  is  always  injurious,  but 
especially  during  exercise.  It  is  well  to  review  the  lessons  on  personal 
hygiene  which  deal  with  circulation,  respiration,  clothing  and  shoes.  Whole- 
some reaction  depends  upon  a  certain  amount  of  exertion  which  differs 
with  each  pupil.  Overexertion  will  cause  the  opposite  effect.  Each  pupil 
should  study  his  or  her  own  reaction,  and  become  familiar  with  those  con- 
ditions which  may  influence  normal  reaction.    A  comfortable  glow  over 
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the  whole  body  and  an  increased  interest  in  intellectual  work  which  follows 
should  result,  if  the  physical  work  has  neither  been  underdone  nor  overdone. 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  proper  reaction  if  the  pupils  feel  comfortable  upon  sitting 
down  after  the  drill  in  spite  of  the  lower  temperature  which  resulted  from 
the  opening  of  the  windows.  Children  should  learn  that  wholesome  per- 
spiration is  a  very  desirable  reaction  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  our 
skin,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  perspiration  is  as  necessary  in  winter  as 
it  is  in  summer. 

Those  pupils  who  should  be  excused  from  the  drill  (this  is  especially 
important  with  girls)  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  walk  in  the  corridor.  If 
for  some  reason  they  had  better  remain  in  the  room,  they  should  be  made 
to  protect  themselves  with  an  extra  covering  while  the  windows  are  open. 

One  objection  that  has  been  frequently  made  against  drills  in  the  class- 
room is  the  noise  made  by  the  pupils.  In  marching  steps  and  other  leg 
exercises  the  noise  can  be  avoided  absolutely  by  insisting  upon  a  light  and 
graceful  step.  Marching  in  place,  for  instance,  should  be  done  with  the 
toes  forcibly  pointed  downwards.  If  it  is  done  in  this  manner  there  will  be 
no  noise  whatever. 

Fundamental  Positions. 
1.    Sitting  Position. 

The  many  bent  or  twisted  and  awkward  postures  witnessed  in  the  aver- 
age high  school  class  are  in  themselves  a  sign  of  the  physical  strain  under 
which  the  average  pupil  is  kept  while  sitting  at  the  desk.  There  are  more 
awkward  positions  in  the  lower  classes  than  in  the  upper,  because  physical 
growth  is  very  rapid  in  lower  classes,  and  tissues  are  not  yet  trained  to 
maintain  prolonged  attitudes.  We  should  not  insist  all  the  time  upon  a 
straight  sitting  position.  Some  temporary  attitudes  and  poses  are  peculiar 
to  rapidly  growing  children.  They  are  nature's  demand  for  change  to  aid 
circulation  and  to  relieve  some  structures  from  overstrain.  These  contor- 
tions are  in  themselves,  of  course,  the  signs  of  disproportionate  work  of  the 
body,  for  which  these  drills  are  to  be  an  antidote,  but  to  insist  that  every 
child  should  maintain  a  constant  straight  sitting  position  would  not  be 
recognizing  the  dissimilarities  which  exist  in  any  class  of  high  school 
children.  It  is  well  to  insist  upon  the  positions  which  are  here  given, 
when  the  pupils  have  not  been  sitting  long,  but  if  the  postures  are  getting 
bad  after  considerable  sitting  still  it  is  better  to  allow  pupils  to  obtain 
temporary  relief  by  a  change  of  position.  The  best  procedure  would,  how- 
ever, consist  in  letting  them  have  some  general  exercise. 

Children  who  habitually  assume  bad  positions  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  if  the  ordinary  measures  do  not  result  in  improvement  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  medical  examiner. 

The  following  sitting  positions  are  to  be  encouraged: 

(a)  The  Erect  Position. —  Both  feet  planted  fully  on  the  floor,  the 
buttocks  well  back  on  the  seat,  the  spine  erect  and  more  or  less  supported 
against  the  back  of  the  chair.    To  relieve  the  weight  somewhat,  it  is  well  to 
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allow  the  arms  to  rest  either  on  the  desk  or,  if  backrest  is  wide  enough,  on 
the  back  of  the  chair. 

(6)  The  Resting  Position. —  This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  (a)  posi- 
tion. But  in  order  to  relieve  still  further  the  weight  on  the  spine  the 
straight  spine  is  inclined  forward  until  both  arms  are  resting  firmly  on  the 
desk.  This  incline  forward  must,  however,  be  brought  about  by  lessening 
the  angle  at  the  hip  joint,  and  not  by  an  increase  of  the  curves  of  the  spine. 

2.    Standing  Position. 

(a)  Standing  at  "  Attention. " —  The  heels  are  placed  slightly  apart, 
the  feet  pointed  forward.  The  knees  should  be  well  back.  The  trunk 
should  be  held  erect  over  the  hips,  the  whole  body  inclined  slightly 
forward.  (If  a  plumb  line  were  fastened  at  the  side  of  the  shoulders  the 
plumb  should  fall  through  the  center  of  the  instep.)  Children  who 
have  high  heels  must  be  allowed  to  carry  the  weight  over  the  heels, 
but  with  these  more  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  a  high  carriage  of  the 
chest.  The  head  should  be  held  well  up,  and  the  chin  should  be  gently 
drawn  in.  The  eyes  are  to  the  front.  The  arms  should  hang  along  the 
medium  line  of  the  side  of  the  body,  elbows,  wrist  and  finger  joints  should 
be  well  extended,  palms  inward  and  barely  touching  the  thighs. 

Note. —  It  is  important  that  the  children  learn  to  assume  this  position 
without  strained  rigidity.  We  should  emphasize  from  the  beginning  good 
rhythmic  breathing,  which  in  itself  will  make  exaggerated  rigidity  impos- 
sible. Never  hold  this  position  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  a  correct  start  for  any  succeeding  exercise.  If  corrections,  etc.,  are 
necessary  for  this  position  bring  the  class  to  the  "  at  ease"  position. 

(6)  Standing  "  At  Ease." — At  the  command  "at  ease"  the  pupils 
move  the  left  foot  about  six  inches  straight  to  the  left.  The  weight  of  the 
body  is  carried  equally  on  both  feet,  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body  are  allowed 
to  relax  slightly,  but  a  good  upright  position  of  the  trunk  must  be  main- 
tained. Standing  with  the  weight  on  one  foot  is  never  to  be  permitted.  While 
'  'at  ease  "  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  moved  except  the  right  foot.  This 
is  kept  in  position  in  order  that  no  new  alignment  may  become  necessary. 

Breathing. 

If  we  played  so  vigorously,  say'once  a  day,  that  we  would  "  get  out  of 
breath, "  or,  if  our  clothing  did  not  habitually  restrict  free  movements  of 
chest  and  waist,  breathing  would  not  require  our  special  attention.  As  it 
is,  however,  deep  breathing  must  at  all  times  be  emphasized  as  a  most 
important  relief  measure,  especially  with  persons  of  sedentary  occupations. 
We  should  admonish  the  pupils  constantly,  especially  those  who  wear 
tight  clothing,  to  form  the  habit  of  deep  breathing. 

The  main  object  must  be  to  bring  to  full  expansion  all  parts  of  both 
lungs.  In  boys  the  upper  lobes  are  usually  neglected;  in  girls  the  lower 
lobes  usually. 
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As  a  voluntary  exercise,  without  the  aid  of  arm,  head  or  trunk  move- 
ments, we  should  inhale  deeply  through  the  nose.  Inhale  until  the  fullness 
is  felt  under  the  clavicle  and  at  the  waist,  and  exhale  until  the  opposite 
has  been  felt. 

Deep  breathing  can  be  greatly  encouraged  by  practicing  the  same  while 
in  the  prone  position.  This  exercise  can  be  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
raising  of  the  arms  during  inhalation  and  lowering  of  the  arms  during 
exhalation,  the  shoulders  being  forced  back.  Nose  breathing  is  always  to 
be  encouraged. 

Deep  and  rhythmical  breathing,  moderately  vigorous,  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  violent  and  spasmodic  breathing.  A  good  habit  can  be  easily 
fostered  among  children  by  frequent  warnings  throughout  the  exercises. 
It  is  especially  valuable  if  such  admonitions  as  "  steady  breathing  "  are  given 
during  the  more  violent  forms  of  exercises,  such  as  marching,  running  and 
jumping.  To  facilitate  good  breathing  during  ordinary  exercises  we 
should  insist  upon  the  arms  being  held  loose  at  the  shoulders. 

Walking,  Marching  and  Running. 

(a)  In  Walking  the  weight  of  the  body  should  be  thrown  over  the 
middle  of  the  instep.  The  body  should  be  kept  erect  at  the  hip  joint,  the 
head  should  be  up  and  the  chin  gently  drawn  in.  It  is  essential  that 
the  arms  swing  loosely  from  the  shoulder  joints  and  that  there  is  no  exag- 
gerated movement  in  the  elbow  joints.  A  slight  inward  swinging  of  the 
arms  is  always  necessary,  and  is  slightly  more  emphasized  with  .girls. 
Exaggerated  inward  swinging  (across  abdomen)  is  to,  be  discouraged. 

A  good  stride  should  be  cultivated,  the  legs  should  be  well  extended 
at  the  knees  and  the  feet  should  point  straight  forward.  With  high  heels 
the  stride  must  be  shortened,  or  too  much  flexion  at  the  hip  joint  and 
bent-knee  walk  must  result.  In  walking  it  is  best  to  cultivate  a  step  in 
which  the  heel  is  placed  on  the  ground  first,  i.  e.,  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  foot.  In  the  case  where  high  heels  are  worn  this  method  will, 
of  course,  produce  a  rather  awkward  and  noisy  walk,  and  such  persons 
had  better  cultivate  walking  by  placing  the  ball  of  the  foot  on  the  ground 
first. 

The  use  of  high  heels  should  always  be  discouraged;  they  cause  a 
shortening  of  the  natural  stride,  forcing  one  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
body  too  far  back  over  the  heels,  which  in  many  children  produces  an 
increased  lumbar  curve.  The  stiff-soled  shoes  are  the  direct  cause  of  the 
many  weak  insteps  among  adults,  because  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  such 
shoes  do  not  perrnit  free  exercise  of  the  plantar  muscles.  Furthermore, 
the  stiff  arch  of  the  modern  shoe  stretches  the  plantar  muscles  habitually 
until  they  are  of  no  help  to  the  instep,  and  flat  foot  results. 

(6)  Marching  is  simply  an  emphasized  walk.  The  successive  mus- 
cular contractions  are  more  vigorous  than  in  walking  and  give  conse- 
quently more  vigorous  exercise  to  the  leg  muscles.  Incidentally,  on 
account  of  the  quicker  and  more  complete  extension  of  the  lower  leg. 
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the  stride  is  increased  in  length.  This  is  further  increased  by  the  forced 
extension  of  the  foot. 

Marching  to  be  done  well  also  requires  more  vigorous  arm  swinging 
and  an  increased  inclination  of  the  erect  body  forward. 

(c)  Marching  in  Place. —  This  is  used  in  our  drills  mainly  for  lim- 
bering and  warming-up  purposes.  On  account  of  the  great  need  to-day 
for  strengthening  the  arches  of  the  feet  this  exercise  must  also  be  made 
a  valuable  foot  exercise. 

This  exercise  is  taken  upon  the  command  "Mark  time  —  march!" 
The  left  heel  is  quickly  pushed  from  the  floor,  the  knee  is  quickly  bent 
and  raised  about  a  foot  forward  and  upward,  the  toes  are  simultaneously 
extended  downward,  so  that  the  toes  barely  leave  the  floor.  The  right 
arm  swings  simultaneously  forward  with  the  movement  of  the  left  leg. 
The  moment  the  left  foot  begins  the  downward  movement  the  right  foot 
begins  the  upward  movement.  The  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the 
downward  extension  of  the  toes. 

(d)  Running  is  still  further  emphasized  marching;  the  heels,  how- 
ever, are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  contractions  of  the  leg 
muscles  become  still  more  forcible,  which  results  in  a  still  further  increased 
stride.  The  rhythm  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  faster.  The  arm 
movements  are  still  more  vigorous,  and  a  gentle  flexion  of  the  fingers 
and  elbows  becomes  necessary.  Loose  shoulder  swing  of  the  arms  is 
important  for  easy  running.  The  whole  body  remains  in  a  straight  line, 
but  it  must  be  inclined  still  further  forward. 

(e)  Running  in  Place. — This  is  done  like  marching  in  place ;  the 
heels,  however,  are  also  kept  off  the  ground  and  the  knees  are  drawn  up 
quicker,  as  when  marching  in  place.  In  order  to  do  this  each  step  now 
becomes  a  moderate  jump. 

Facings. 

In  these  drills  we  would  have  to  give  very  little  attention  to  facings 
were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  space  which  requires  a  certain  number  of  changes 
in  direction  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  certain  exercises.  From  an  hygienic 
point  of  view  facings  have  but  small  value. 

Facings,  to  be  done  well,  require  considerable  practice.  Until  con- 
siderable practice  has  been  had  the  facings  should  be  done  in  two  counts. 

First  Count. —  (Left  face.)  Raise  the  ball  of  the  left  foot  slightly, 
and  also  the  heel  of  the  right  foot.  Face  the  body  sharply  to  the  left, 
turning  on  the  left  heel,  while  the  right  foot  assists  by  a  firm  pressure  on 
the  floor.    To  do  this  well  the  right  knee  must  be  kept  well  extended. 

Second  Count. —  The  right  foot  is  now  placed  beside  the  left  foot  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  it  was  before  the  facing. 

About  facing  is  executed  in  the  same  manner.  It  should,  however, 
be  attempted  only  after  left  and  right  facing  can  be  done  well.  The  first 
part  of  this  movement  is  difficult;  insist  upon  a  straight  knee  of  the 
pushing  leg. 
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Preparation  for  Drill  Formation. 

First. —  Introductory  command  "  Prepare  for  —  exercise.  "  Upon 
this  the  scholars  put  away  their  books,  they  loosen  tight  clothing,  and 
fasten  ornaments,  etc.,  which  might  drop  off  during  the  exercises.  The 
aids  open  the  windows  and  close  the  hot-air  shafts. 

Second.  —  Introductory  command:  "  Ready  to  —  stand.  "  Upon  the 
first  count  of  this  command,  "one,"  hands  are  placed  on  top  of  desk, 
and  the  right  foot  (or  left  foot)  is  placed  far  into  the  aisle.  Upon 
"two"  the  pupils  raise  themselves  out  of  the  desks  to  a  standing  posi- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  aisle.  The  hands  on  the  desks  and  the  foot  still 
under  the  desk  assist  in  the  raising  movement. 

In  mixed  classes  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  stand  in  separate  aisles. 
Starting  in  with  the  first  aisle  for  boys,  designate  alternate  aisles  for  the 
girls.    (See  Diagram  No.  1.) 

Third. —  Introductory  command:  "  Drill  formation  —  march.  "  Upon 
this  all  the  boys  face  left  about.  All  march  forward,  the  boys  to  the  rear 
of  the  room  and  the  girls  to  the  front.  As  soon  as  the  leaders  of  each  line 
reach  the  end  of  the  aisles  they  turn  to  the  left  and  form  one  line.  In 
an  easy,  natural  walk  they  fall  into  line  according  to  height.  (See  Diagram 
No.  2.)  As  soon  as  the  smallest  pupils  have  reached  the  furthest  corners 
of  the  room  (Point  A,  Diagram  No.  2)  they  march  in  place  until  the  rest 
of  their  lines  have  formed  according  to  height.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished the  drill  formation  is  formed.  (See  Diagram  No.  3.)  The  boys 
are  now  in  the  first  three  aisles  and  the  girls  in  the  next  three  aisles,  and 
all  should  stand  according  to  height  and  facing  the  front  of  the  room. 

In  unmixed  classes  in  which  there  is  no  need  for  separating  the 
sexes  all  march  forward  to  the  front  of  the  room,  the  left  half  of  the 
class  forms  according  to  height  along  the  left  wall,  and  the  right  along 
the  right  wall.  When  coming  to  the  rear  (Point  A)  they  divide  and  come 
up  the  aisles  the  same  as  in  the  mixed  classes.    (See  Diagram  No.  3.) 

When  the  drill  is  finished  the  command  "To  your  desks  —  march" 
is  given.  Hereupon  the  boys  (or  one-half  the  class)  face  about  again. 
All  march  around  the  room,  one-half  of  the  pupils  following  the  other 
half  through  their  aisles.  When  the  last  has  been  around  the  room  all 
should  be  back  in  their  places  at  the  side  of  their  desks.  Be  sure  that  each 
half  follows  the  other  half  in  the  same  direction,  each  pupil  going  into 
his  aisle.    (See  Diagram  No.  4.) 

Last  command:  "Ready  to  —  sit.  "  On  the  first  count  move  one  foot 
quickly  under  the  desk.  On  the  second  count  place  both  hands  on  the 
desk  and  sit  down. 

The  Drill. 

The  class,  after  having  reached  the  drill  formation,  must  be  brought 
to  a  "halt"  and  "at  ease."  After  this  the  command  "alignment  — 
march"  is  given.  At  this  all  shall  dress  forward  and  sideways.  Each 
scholar  must  stand  in  the  middle  between  two  seats.  At  command  "halt" 
alignment  must  cease.    After  this  the  command  for  the  first  exercise  may 
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be  given.  It  is  well  to  order  new  alignments  whenever  the  lines  have 
become  disarranged. 

Rule  1.  Each  drill  shall  start  in  easy,  shall  gradually  reach  a  climax 
of  general  muscular  activity,  and  finish  with  slow  rhythmic  movements. 

Rule  2.  Each  group  of  exercises  shall  be  known  by  name.  This 
name  shall  be  called  while  pupils  are  standing  at  ease,  and  upon  its 
announcement  the  pupils  shall  assume  the  correct  standing  position. 
Next  the  command  "Position  —  place"  shall  be  given.  Upon  which  the 
pupils  assume  the  position  which  is  prescribed  for  the  particular 
exercise. 

This  command  must,  however,  be  omitted  in  all  exercises  in  which 
the  fundamental  standing  position  is  the  starting  position. 

Rule  3.  Each  exercise  shall  end  only  at  the  command  "Class  — 
halt."  This  must  immediately  be  followed  by  the  command  "At  — 
ease."  If  the  same  exercise  is  to  be  continued,  the  class  must  again  be 
brought  to  "Attention,"  and  the  command  "Continue"  must  be  given. 

Rule  4.  Certain  starting  positions  must  be  taken  in  one  count, 
others  in  two  counts.  The  counts  necessary  are  indicated  with  each 
position. 

Rule  5.  The  exercises  also  vary  as  to  counts  and  rhythm,  which  is 
also  indicated  and  which  should  be  strictly  observed. 

Rule  6.  At  no  exercise  shall  there  be  continuous  counting  by 
teachers  or  leaders.  Occasional  assistance  for  a  few  movements  may  be 
given.  This  should,  however,  be  varied  by  counting  "one  —  two," 
"one  —  two,"  or  by  "left  —  right,"  "left  —  right,"  or  by  hand  direction 
or  clapping. 

Rule  7.  The  exercises  must  be  given  in  the  prescribed  order,  and 
no  exercise  shall  be  omitted.  The  number  of  repetitions  may  be  slightly 
varied,  if  for  disciplinary  or  other  reasons  too  much  time  has  been  con- 
sumed with  a  previous  exercise. 

Rule  8.  Demonstrations  or  corrections  must  be  made  with  the 
class  standing  "at  ease." 

Rule  9.  Demonstrations  of  any  exercise  should  be  made  in  two 
parts  and  by  counts.  The  teacher  shall  demonstrate  himself  or  with  the 
help  of  a  leader. 

Rule  10.  New  exercises  must  be  practiced  a  few  times  by  parts  and 
with  loud  counting  by  all  the  pupils  simultaneously.  After  this  the 
exercise  should  at  once  be  practiced  a  few  times  "in  series." 

Rule  11.  Ten  minutes  shall  be  devoted  to  each  drill.  This  time 
shall  start  with  the  moment  the  first  preparatory  command  is  given,  and 
shall  end  with  the  pupils  back  in  their  places.  As  nearly  as  possible, 
either  the  time  prescribed  or  the  number  given  for  each  exercise  shall  be 
observed. 

Five  groups  of  exercises  are  given.  These  groups  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination, or  each  may  be  used  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  a  month  so  as 
to  give  variety  and  in  order  to  avoid  monotony.  In  rooms  where  condi- 
tions permit  running  and  marching  may  be  pdded  to  advantage. 
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Group  I. 

I.    Facings  and  march  steps. 

II.    Foot  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "  Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips,  and  one  foot  out 
at  side. 

2.  Raise  the  heels  as  high  as  possible,  keeping  body  erect. 

3.  Sink  the  heels. 


III.  Trunk  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips,  and  one  foot  at 
side. 

2.  Bend  body  forward  at  hips,  keeping  back  straight,  head  and 
shoulders  well  back. 

3.  Return  to  position  taken  at  command  "  Exercise." 

IV.  Chest  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "  Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips,  and  one  foot  at 
side. 

2.  Deep  breathing,  lifting  chest,  bringing  shoulder  blades  close 
together  without  undue  strain. 

3.  Exhale. 


V.    Arm  —  Exercise! 
/  At  command  "Exercise,"  raise  arms  laterally  until  horizontal, 

palms  upward. 
Front  I 

Swing  the  extended  arms  horizontally  to  the  front,  palms 
touching. 
Rear! 

Swing  the  extended  arms  well  to  the  rear,  inclining  them 
slightly  downward,  raising  the  body  upon  the  toes.  Con- 
tinue by  repeating  "Front,"  "rear,"  till  the  pupils,  if 
possible,  are  able  to  touch  the  backs  of  the  hands  behind  the 
back. 


VI.    Stride  jump  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips. 

2.  Jump  on  toes  to  stride  position. 

3.  Jump  on  toes  to  first  position. 


VII.    No.  2,  Breathing  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  raise  the  arms  extended  sideways  to 
shoulder  height,  palms  down,  at  the  same  time  inhaling  deeply. 
2.    Exhale,  and  sink  the  arms. 
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Group  II. 

I.    Facings  and  march  steps. 

II.    Knee  bending  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "  Exercise,"  bend  arms  at  the  elbow  with  tips  of  fin- 
gers touching  outside  of  shoulder,  and  place  one  foot  at  the  side. 

2.  Stretch  the  arms  vigorously  sideways,  and  bend  the  knees 
as  far  as  possible,  keeping  back  straight,  head  erect,  and  heels 
on  the  floor. 

3.  Return  to  position  taken  at  command  "Exercise." 

III.  Shoulder  —  Exercise ! 

At  command  "  Exercise,"  clasp  hands  behind  the  back. 

2.  Roll  shoulders  well  forward,  head  remaining  erect. 

3.  Roll  shoulders  well  back,  chest  thrown  out,  stomach  drawn 
in,  head  erect. 

IV.  No.  1,  Breathing  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips. 

2.  Inhale.  Inflate  the  lungs  to  full  capacity  by  short  successive 
inhalations  through  the  nose. 

3.  Exhale.  Empty  the  lungs  by  a  continuous  exhalation 
through  the  mouth. 

V.    Backward  circle  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  raise  arms  sideways,  knuckles  up. 

2.    Describe  a  small  circle,  backward,  with  the  arms,  not  dropping 

them  below  the  shoulders,  or  coming  in  front  of  shoulders. 
Continue  by  command  "two"  until  command  "Halt." 

VI.  Alternate  jump  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips,  and  one  foot 
forward. 

2.    Jump  on  toes  to  change  of  feet.    Continue  until  "Halt." 

VII.  No.  2,  Breathing  —  Exercise! 

Same  as  VII.  —  Group  I. 

Group  III. 
I.    Facings  and  march  steps. 

II     Prepare  to  jump  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips. 

2.  Raise  the  heels. 

3.  Bend  the  knees. 

4.  Stretch  the  knees. 

5.  Sink  the  heels. 

Continue  in  rather  quick  rhythm,  keeping  head  and  body  erect. 

III.    Lunging  —  Exercise ! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  raise  arms  to  thrust,  knuckles  down. 
2.    Lunge  to  left,  extending  arms  sidewise,  knuckles  up. 
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3.  Carry  left  foot  back  to  right,  arms  to  thrust. 

4.  Come  to  position. 

5.  Carry  arms  to  thrust. 

6.  Lunge  to  right,  extending  arms  sidewise,  knuckles  up. 

7.  Carry  right  foot  back  to  left,  arms  to  thrust. 

8.  Come  to  position. 

IV.    No.  1,  Breathing  —  Exercise! 

Same  as  IV.  —  Group  II. 
V.    Arm  rotation  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  raise  arms  in  side  plane  to  shoulder 
height,  palms  down. 

2.  Rotate  the  palms  upward. 

3.  Rotate  the  palms  downward. 
VI.    Free  jump  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  spring  to  stride  position,  and  swing 

arms  sidewise  to  shoulder  height. 
2.    Spring  to  former  position  of  attention. 
VII.    No.  2,  Breathing  —  Exercise! 
Same  as  VII.  —  Group  I. 

Group  IV. 
I.    Facings  and  march  steps. 
II.    Knee  upward  bending  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "  Exercise,"  place  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  hips, 
fingers  to  the  front,  thumbs  to  the  rear,  elbows  pressed  back. 

2.  Raise  the  left  leg  to  the  front,  bending  and  elevating  the 

knee  as  much  as  possible,  leg  vertical  from  knee  to  instep , 
toe  depressed. 

3.  Replace  the  left  foot,  and  raise  the  right  leg  as  prescribed 

for  the  left. 

(In  mixed  schools,  substitute  for  this  exercise,  Exercise  No.  II. 
of  Group  II.) 

III.  Striking  —  Exercise! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  raise  arms  to  thrust,  knuckles  out. 

2.  Lunge  directly  to  front  with  left  foot,  striking  out  with  left 

arm,  throwing  body  with  blow. 

3.  Without  changing  position  of  legs,  bring  left  arm  back  to 

thrust,  and  strike  out  with  right  arm,  throwing  right  side  of 
body  forward. 

4.  Bring  back  right  arm,  and  strike  out  with  left. 

5.  Bring  back  left  arm,  and  strike  out  with  right. 

6.  Bring  right  arm  to  thrust. 

7.  Carry  left  foot  to  right. 

8.  Come  to  position. 

In  repeating  exercise,  lunge  forward  with  right  foot. 

IV.  Chest  —  Exercise ! 

Same  as  IV.  — Group  I. 
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V.  Leg  —  Exercise ! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips. 

"Forward!"   Move  left  leg  to  the  front,  knee  straight,  so  as  to 

advance  the  foot  about  15  inches,  sole  nearly  horizontal,  body 

balanced  on  right  foot. 
"  Rear!"  Move  leg  to  the  rear,  knee  straight,  toe  on  a  line  with 

the  right  heel,  sole  nearly  horizontal. 
Continue  exercise. —  "Halt." 

VI.  Running  —  Exercise ! 

At  command  "Exercise,"  place  hands  on  hips. 
"Run!"   Bending  knee,  throw  left  leg  up  behind.  Continue 
exercise  in  rhythm  of  running,  body  held  erect.  —  "Halt." 
VII.    Breathing  —  Exercise!  (No.  1). 
Same  as  IV.  —  Group  II. 

Group  Y. 

1.  Warming  Exercises.  (General,  smart,  rhythmic  but  easy  move- 
ments, bringing  about  acceleration  of  the  circulation.) 

2.  Chest  Exercises.  (For  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  mechan- 
ism.) 

3.  Shoulder  Exercises.    (For  the  correction  of  the  shoulder  girdle.) 

4.  Waist  Exercises.  (Toning  up  of  the  waist  muscles,  which,  dur- 
ing sitting  position,  are  more  or  less  relaxed,  also  causing  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  abdominal  viscera.) 

5.  General  Exercises.  (Combination  of  exercises,  bringing  about 
increased  heart  and  lung  action,  through  general  muscular  activity.) 

6.  Cooling  Exercises.  (To  bring  about  a  gradual  slowing  up  of 
heart  action.) 

7.  Resting  Exercises.  (Slow  rhythmic  movements  with  an  emphasis 
on  breathing  movements,  calculated  to  be  favorable  to  the  resumption  of 
a  physically  passive  position.) 

1.    Warming  Exercise.    (First  Exercise.) 
(a)    Definition:  Marching  in  place  with  slight  upward  bending  of 

knees  and  forcible  downward  extension  of  toes. 
(6)    Counts:  One  —  Two. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Smart  march  rhythm. 

(d)  Amount :  One  minute. 

Directions.    (From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 
On  1.  — Bend  left  knee  forward  and  upward  about  one  foot,  and  push- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  left  heel  up  and  left  toes  down  —  toes  barely 
leave  floor. 

On  2.  — When  the  left  foot  starts  the  downward  movement  the  right 
foot  begins  the  upward  movement. 

Note. —  Vigorous  arm  swinging  with  loose  shoulders  must  be  insisted 
upon.  Head  must  be  held  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  relieve  tension  of  neck  muscles  which  will  facilitate  relaxation  of 
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shoulder  muscles.  After  marching  rhythm  is  well  established  deep 
rhythmic  breathing  should  be  emphasized.  Use  eight  counts  for  each 
complete  breathing  movement. 

2.    Chest  Exercise. 

(a)  Definition:  Arms — circumduction  with  deep  breathing  and 

with  alternate  forward  pointing  of  toes. 

(b)  Counts:  Six  —  One,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Slow. 

(d)  Ten  times. 

Directions.    (From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 

On  1. —  Swing  arms  forward  —  upwards  and  inhale  deeply,  extend  left 
leg  forward  and  touch  toes  lightly  to  floor.  Body  remains  erect  and  neck 
is  pressed  gently  back. 

On  2. —  Lower  arms  to  shoulder  height  and  begin  exhalation,  palms 
are  turned  up. 

On  3. —  Turn  palms  down,  lower  arms  to  side  of  thighs,  finish  exhala- 
tion, and  replace  left  foot. 

On  4,  5,  6. —  Repeat  the  arm  exercise  as  under  1,  2,  3,  but  use  right 
leg  instead  of  left  leg. 

Note. —  The  movement  on  2,  3  should  be  continuous.  The  pupils 
should  feel  the  fullness  under  the  clavicles  and  at  lowest  ribs  at  the  end  of 
the  first  count,  and  should  be  urged  to  exhale  deeply  until  the  opposite 
effect  is  felt  in  the  same  places. 

3.    Shoulder  Exercise. 

(a)  Definition:     Arms-extensions    sideways-down  wards    and  up- 

wards-down wards  with  alternate  foot  placing  sideways. 

(b)  Counts:  Sixteen. 

(c)  Rhythm:  March  rhythm. 

(d)  Amount:  Eight  times. 

Directions.    (From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 

On  1. —  With  clenched  fingers  flex  arms  quickly  at  elbow  joints,  turn 
wrist  joints  well  inward  and  back,  but  do  not  move  elbows  out  of  the 
original  line.    Place  left  foot  sideways. 

On  2. —  Extend  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist  and  finger  joints  quickly 
sideways  with  palms  down. 

On  3. —  Flex  arms,  etc.,  quickly  to  position  of  first  count. 

On  4. —  Extend  arms  and  replace  left  foot  to  fundamental 
position. 

On  5,  6,  7,  8. —  Repeat  the  arm  exercise,  but  instead  of  left' foot  bring 
right  foot  to  stride  position. 

On  9  to  16. — Repeat  1  to  8,  but  extend  arms  upward  instead  of  side- 
ways. 

Note. —  Arms  should  be  brought  to  complete  flexion  and  extension 
and  with  considerable  force.  The  most  important  points  to  be  observed 
are — shoulders  and  wrist  joints  well  back  and  elbows  close  to  the  sides  and 
in  the  same  perpendicular  line  as  in  fundamental  position. 
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4.    Waist  Exercise. 

(a)  Definition:   Alternate    wing-stride-stoop-standing,  alternating 

with  rest-alternate  walk  standing  and  alternate  side-bending. 

(b)  Counts:  Sixteen. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Slow. 

(d)  Amount:  Eight  to  ten  times. 

Directions.    (From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 

On  1 . —  Place  hands  firmly  on  hips  and  left  foot  sideways. 

On  2. —  Lower  the  trunk  forward-downwards,  bending  only  at  the 
hip  joint,  keeping  back  straight  and  neck  well  against  the  collar. 

On  3. —  Raise  trunk  again  to  erect  position. 

On  4. —  Left  foot  and  arms  return  to  fundamental  position. 

On  5,  6,  7,  8. —  Repeat  the  exercise,  but  place  right  foot  sideways 
instead  of  left  foot. 

On  9. — With  elbows  well  back  place  hands  behind  neck  and  the  left 
foot  forward. 

On  10—  Bend  trunk  to  the  left. 

On  11. —  Raise  trunk  to  erect  position. 

On  12. —  Bring  arms  and  left  foot  to  position. 

On  13,  14,  15,  16. —  Repeat  the  exercise,  but  place  right  foot  forward 
and  bend  trunk  to  right  instead  of  left. 

Note. —  In  bending  the  trunk  forward  there  is  a  tendency  to  curve  the 
spine;  this  should  be  avoided.  In  side-bending  bend  well  over  at  the  waist, 
and  avoid  twisting  at  the  hip  joint. 

5.    General  Body  Exercise. 

(a)  Definition:    Alternate  rest-side-lunging  with  side-bending,  to 

alternate  with  facing  and  wing-fall-out  forward  and  downward- 
bending  of  trunk. 

(b)  Counts:  Sixteen. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Slow. 

(d)  Amount:  Six  to  eight  times. 

Directions.    (From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 

On  1. —  Lunge  with  left  foot  sideways.  (In  lunging  the  foot  is 
quickly  placed  sideways  about  four  feet,  the  knee  bends  at  the  same  time 
to  a  right  angle.  The  trunk  remains  erect  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
held  over  the  foot  which  moved  sideways.)  Place  hands  behind  neck 
simultaneously  with  the  lunge. 

On  2. —  Bend  trunk  to  the  right. 

On  3. —  Raise  trunk.  This  brings  the  pupil  back  to  position  on 
first  count. 

On  4. —  Return  to  fundamental  position. 

On  5,  6,  7,  8. —  Repeat  first  four  counts,  but  lunge  and  bend  to  right. 
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On  9. — With  facing  to  left  place  hands  on  hips  and  take  fall-out 
position  forward.  (In  fall-out  exercises  the  respective  foot  is  quickly 
placed  about  four  feet  in  the  desired  direction,  the  trunk  inclines  in  such 
manner  that  the  straight  line  from  head  to  the  heel  (the  heel  which 
remained  in  position)  is  maintained. 

On  10. —  Bend  the  trunk  forward-downward. 

On  11. —  Resume  the  position  taken  on  ninth  count. 

On  12. —  Return  to  standing  position. 

On  13,  14,  15,  16. —  Repeat  the  last  four  movements  to  right. 
•Note. —  A  swift  lunge  is  essential.    The  back  should  be  kept  straight 
during  the  whole  of  this  exercise.    Also  observe  the  head  position.  The 
head  should  be  kept  well  back. 

6.    Cooling  Exercise.    (Leg  Exercise.) 

1.  (a)    Definition:  Marching  in  place  with  high  knee-bending. 
(6)    Counts:  Two. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Slow  march  rhythm. 

(d)  Amount  :  One-half  minute. 

Directions.    (From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 
This  exercise  is  the  same  as  marching  in  place,  but  the  knees  are  to 
be  raised  well  up,  and  the  arms  must  swing  more  vigorously. 

2.  (a)    Definition:  Alternate  wing-stride-standing  with  heel  raising 

and  knee  bending. 

(b)  Counts:  Twelve. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Slow  inarch  rhythm. 

(d)  Amount:  Six  times. 

Dij-ectiotis.    (From  Fundamental  Sta?iding  Position.) 
On  1 . —  Place  hands  on  hips  and  left  foot  sideways. 
On  2. —  Raise  the  heels. 
On  3. —  Bend  the  knees  to  a  right  angle. 
On  4. —  Stretch  the  knees. 
On  5. —  Lower  the  heels. 
On  6. —  Return  to  position. 

On  7  to  12. —  Repeat  the  first  six  movements,  but  place  the  right 
foot  sideways. 

Note. —  The  tendency  is  that  the  heels  are  not  raised  high  enough. 
Avoid  forward  inclination  of  the  trunk.    Keep  shoulders  well  back. 

7.    Resting  Exercise.    (Last  Exercise.) 

(a)  Definition:  Alternate  arm-circumduction  with  alternate  forward 

and  side  pointing  of  toes  and  with  deep  breathing. 

(b)  Counts:  Six. 

(c)  Rhythm:  Slow  rhythm. 

(d)  Amount  :  Six  to  ten  times. 
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Directions.    {From  Fundamental  Standing  Position.) 

On  1. —  Swing  left  arm  forward  —  upward,  raise  the  straight  left  leg 
forward,  point  the  left  foot  to  the  floor  and  inhale  deeply. 

On  2. —  Lower  the  straight  arms  to  the  shoulder-height  with  palms 
down,  point  left  foot  well  to  the  side  and  begin  to  exhale. 

On  3. —  Lower  the  arms  to  thighs,  replace  the  left  foot,  and  finish 
exhalation. 

On  4,  5,  6. —  Repeat  the  first  three  movements,  but  use  the  right 
foot  instead  of  the  left. 

Note. —  For  breathing,  see  note  under  chest  exercise.  Keep  knees 
well  extended  when  pointing  the  toes. 
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Sect.  102. —  He  (the  Superintendent)  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  establish  a 
plan  of  management  and  control  of  school  athletics, 
and  issue  from  time  to  time  and  enforce  such  regula- 
tions, not  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Board,  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  this  plan  in 
operation. 
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EULES  FOE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 


RULES  FOR  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 


Rule  I.  School  athletics  in  the  Boston  High  and 
Latin  schools  shall  be  under  the  control  of  an  ath- 
letic committee  consisting  of  three  principals,  chosen 
by  the  Head-Masters'  Association  annually,  in  the 
month  of  April,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rule  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  athletic,  com- 
mittee to  carry  into  effect  these  rules  and  such  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  under  them  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  head-masters,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. This  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
decide  all  questions  of  interpretation,  protests,  appeals, 
etc.,  under  these  rules,  except  questions  of  fact  coming 
under  the  direct  ruling  of  games  officials. 

Rule  III.  The  athletic  committee  shall  keep  an 
official  record  of  its  proceedings. 

Rule  IV.  All  athletic  organizations  or  teams, 
whose  members  are  members  of  a  Boston  High  or 
Latin  school,  or  who  use  the  premises  of  the  school 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  their  organiza- 
tions, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  regu- 
lations. 

Rule  V.  A  teacher  of  the  school  shall  be  treas- 
urer and  responsible  manager  of  every  athletic  organi- 
zation in  the  school. 

Rule  VI.  All  bills  for  expenditures  for  athletic 
purposes  must  be  approved  by  the  head-master,  or  by 
a  teacher  designated  by  him  for  the  purpose. 
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RULES  FOR  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 


Rule  VII.  1.  Championships  and  the  award  of 
trophies  are  prohibited,  except  that  individual  athletic 
trophies  of  small  pecuniary  value  may  be  awarded. 

2.  Team  or  school  trophies  heretofore  awarded 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  school. 

3.  No  pupil  shall  be  given  more  than  one  sweater 
in  the  same  sport,  throughout  his  course. 

4.  School  athletic  letters  shall  be  awarded  and 
worn  only  under  such  rules  and  conditions  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  head-masters  of  the  several 
schools. 

Rule  VIII.  1..  No  pupil  in  a  Boston  High  or  Latin 
school  shall  take  part  in  any  athletic  contest  with  any 
other  school : 

(a.)  If  he  has  at  any  time  engaged  in  athletic 
sports  professionally. 

(b.)    If  he  has  passed  his  twentieth  birthday, 
(c.)    If  he  has  received  a  fourth-year  diploma. 
(d.)    If  he  has  been  a  member  of  any  secondary 
school  athletic  team  or  teams  for  four  school  years, 
unless  he  be  at  the  time  under  nineteen  years  of 
age. 

(e.)  Until  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
for  at  least  three  months1  (except  in  the  case  of 
pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  an  elemen- 
tary school2  in  that  year),  and  shall  have  satisfied 
the  head-master  that  he  intends  to  remain  in  school 
through  the  year.8 

1  A  period  of  three  months  from  the  beginning  of  a  year  shall 
expire  December  1. 

2  The  term  "elementary  school"  shall  include  such  schools, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Boston,  and  also  private  schools  whose 
graduates  are  admitted  to  the  Boston  high  schools  without 
examination. 

3  A  pupil  returning  to  school  after  more  than  a  full  year  ? 
absence  shall  be  considered  a  new  member. 


RULES  FOR  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 
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(/.)  Unless  he  has  been  for  the  previous  bi- 
monthly period,  and  is  at  the  time  of  the  contest, 
performing  work  counting  at  least  eleven  points 
of  prepared  work,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,1  and 
maintaining  satisfactory  conduct. 

(g.)  If  he  has  been  disqualified  for  improper 
playing;  and  until  he  has  been  reinstated  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  athletic  committee. 

(h.)  Unless  certified  to  by  a  physician  as  being 
in  good  physical  condition. 

2.  Playing  under  an  assumed  name,  or  other 
unsportsmanlike  practice,  shall  disqualify  a  player, 
provided,  that  officials  may  exclude  -players  from  a 
current  game,  for  repeated  infractions  of  the  rules, 
without  disqualification.  Two  disqualifications2  in  the 
same  year  shall  operate  as  a  final  disqualification  for 
the  current  school  year.  If  a  pupil  plays  in  a  game  for 
which  he  is  disqualified,  or  not  properly  certificated  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  game  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  opposing  team. 

3.  Certified  lists  of  pupils  eligible  to  play  under 
these  regulations,  revised  to  date,  and  signed  by  the 
head-masters,  shall  be  exchanged  by  teachers  in  charge 
of  teams  at  every  athletic  contest  with  another  school, 
and  filed  with  the  head-masters. 

4.  Protests,  to  be  valid,  must  be  reported  to  the 
secretary  of  the  athletic  committee  within  five  school 
days. 

5.  In  cases  where  these  rules  of  eligibility  would 


1  The  two  months'  eligibility  rule  shall  be  strictly  construed; 
the  bi-monthly  reports  shall  be  final,  and  shall  hold  good  until 
the  end  of  the  second  following  month. 

2  Disqualification  by  a  game  official  is  notice  to  all  concerned. 
All  disqualifications  shall  be  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the 
athletic  committee  in  writing  by  the  referee,  or  by  a  principal 
or  teacher  in  charge,  within  five  school  days. 
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RULES  FOR  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 


work  manifest  injustice  to  a  pupil  or  to  a  team,  the 
athletic  committee  shall  have  power  to  modify  them 
in  an  individual  instance. 

Rule  IX.  The  Boston  High  School  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  organized  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  consist  of  four  department  leagues, 
namely,  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  field  and 
track. 

2.  The  managing  board  of  each  department  league 
shall  consist  of  a  games  committee,  to  contain  one 
teacher  and  two  boys,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  graduate, 
from  each  school.    Each  school  shall  have  one  vote. 

3.  The  office  of  secretary-treasurer  in  each  games 
committee  shall  be  held  by  a  teacher. 

4.  The  secretary-treasurers  of  the  four  department 
leagues,  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  head- 
masters' athletic  committee,  shall  constitute  an  advi- 
sory board,  with  general  oversight  over  the  department 
leagues. 

Rule  X.  1.  Only  one  league  game  a  week  shall 
be  permitted  to  any  ball  team. 

2.  Basketball  games  shall  be  limited  to  contests 
between  Boston  High  and  Latin  schools,  and  such 
other  schools  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of 
School  Hygiene. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


I. 

Games  Committees. 

1.  The  members  of  the  games  committees  from 
each  school  shall  be  appointed  by  the  head-master  of 
the  school,  or  by  some  authority  designated  by  him. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  a 
games  committee  until  he  shall  have  presented  cre- 
dentials in  due  form,  or  shall  have  been  introduced  by 
a  teacher. 

3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  representation  from 
a  majority  of  the  schools  which  are  members. 

4.  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  games  committees : 
(a.)    The  secretary-treasurer  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  previous  year,  and  make 
a  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

(6.)  There  shall  be  elected  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary-treasurer,  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  These  officers  shall  not  be 
chosen  from  the  same  school. 

5.  (a.)  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  keep  a  care- 
ful record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  games  committee. 

(6.)  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  league. 

(c.)  He  shall  not  incur  any  unusual  expense  to 
the  league  without  authorization  from  the  chairman 
of  the  games  committee. 

6.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  at  any  time,  provided  written  notice  of  the 
meeting,  stating  the  object  for  which  it  is  called,  is 
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given  to  every  school  at  least  five  school  days  before- 
hand. A  special  meeting  shall  be  called  at  the  request 
of  any  school,  endorsed  by  the  head-master  of  that 
school. 

II. 

Councils. 

1.  The  teacher-members  of  the  games  committees 
shall  constitute  councils  which  shall  have  power  to  act 
in  the  interim  between  meetings  on  all  matters  not  pre- 
viously decided  by  vote  of  the  respective  games  com- 
mittees. 

2.  When  games  officials  are  not  assigned  by  the 
Director  of  School  Hygiene,  the  council,  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  select,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  head-masters'  athletic  committee,  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  men  to  act  as  referees,  umpires, 
or  other  officials  for  the  various  games  or  events,  and 
shall  make  assignments  of  them,  for  the  scheduled 
dates  and  occasions;  provided,  that  the  head-masters 
of  the  contesting  schools  shall  have  power  jointly  to 
substitute  other  officials  in  cases  of  emergency. 

3.  At  least  one  member  of  the  council,  from  one  of 
the  contesting  schools,  shall  attend  each  game  or  meet, 
and  he,  or  they,  shall  have  power  to  settle  any  question 
which  may  arise  on  the  field  that  does  not  come  under 
the  direct  ruling  of  the  games  officials.  If  either  mem- 
ber of  the  council  finds  it  impossible  to  be  present, 
he  shall  delegate  his  duty  to  another  teacher,  or  to 
some  other  school  authority. 

III. 

Games  Officials. 
1.    Referees  and  umpires  shall  be  judges  of  all 
questions  of  fact  arising  in  connection  with  games,  and 
their  decision  shall  be  final. 
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2.  The  referees  and  umpires,  excepting  school  offi- 
cials, shall  not  be  past  or  present  members  of  the  con- 
testing schools,  or  newspaper  representatives,  unless  by 
express  permission  of  the  head-masters'  athletic  com- 
mittee. 

IV. 

Assessments,  etc. 

1 .  Assessments  shall  be  payable  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

2.  Schools  may  not  withdraw  from  membership 
in  a  league,  except  on  payment  of  the  assessments  for 
the  current  year. 

3.  Schools  in  arrears  for  assessments  or  penalties 
shall,  after  due  notification,  forfeit  all  rights  in  the 
league  until  such  arrears  shall  have  been  paid. 

V. 

Protests  and  Appeals. 

1.  A  protest,  to  be  valid,  must  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  athletic  committee  within  five  school 
days  of  the  date  of  the  game  or  event  protested.  It 
must  be  in  writing,  must  state  clearly  the  subject  of 
the  protest,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  head-master 
or  representative  teacher  of  the  school  making  the 
protest. 

2.  The  head-masters'  athletic  committee  shall 
be  the  board  of  final  appeal  under  these  regulations; 
provided,  that  a  head-master's  certificate  shall  be 
final. 

3.  Questions  may  be  brought  before  the  board  of 
final  appeal  at  the  written  request  of  a  head-master,  or 
of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  three  schools. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FOOTBALL  LEAGUE. 


1.  The  games  committee  shall  meet  on  the  second 
Friday  of  January  in  each  year,  at  3  P.  M.,  to  elect 
officers,  to  form  schedules,  and  to  choose  places  for 
games  for  the  following  season. 

2.  There  may  be  two  schedules,  each  containing 
about  one-half  of  the  schools  of  the  league. 

3.  The  league  series  shall  consist  of  one  game  with 
each  other  school  in  the  same  schedule. 

4.  No  team  shall  postpone  a  game  without  first 
obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  manager  of  the 
opposing  team;  otherwise  the  defaulting  team  shall 
pay  five  dollars  and  all  the  necessary  and  usual  ex- 
penses incurred  for  that  game. 

5.  Any  school  failing  to  play  a  scheduled  game, 
unless  such  failure  is  caused  by  an  unavoidable  delay 
in  travelling,  or  postponed  by  mutual  agreement, 
shall  forfeit  the  game  to  the  opposing  team. 

6.  Proceeds  from  games  between  schools  shall  be 
divided  as  follows:  Each  school  shall  receive  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  game  after  all  legitimate  expenses 
shall  have  been  deducted,  or  each  school  shall  pay  half 
the  deficit. 

7.  (a.)  When  the  game  is  played  upon  enclosed 
grounds,  the  box  office  sale  at  the  grounds  shall  not  be- 
gin until  at  least  one  member  of  the  council  is  present. 

(6.)  The  number  and  kind  of  tickets  for  any 
game  shall  be  determined  by  the  manager  of  the  home 
team.  None  but  tickets  thus  furnished  shall  be  used 
at  the  game.  No  tickets  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  the 
regular  price. 
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(c.)  No  one  except  those  who  are  to  collect  and 
sell  tickets,  officials  of  the  game,  members  of  the  ad- 
visory board,  the  officers  of  this  league,  head-masters, 
managers  and  members  of  the  councils  who  represent 
the  contesting  schools,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  game 
without  an  official  ticket.  Members  of  the  squads  of 
the  contesting  schools  shall  be  admitted  by  ticket. 
Not  more  than  two  tickets  for  each  paper  shall  be  given 
to.  press  representatives.  If  other  tickets  are  given 
away  by  any  manager  he  shall  pay  the  full  regular 
price  for  each  ticket. 

(d.)  Only  one  manager,  one  coach,  and  one 
member  of  the  council,  one  physician,  one  scorer, 
one  water  boy,  from  each  school,  the  head-masters  of 
the  contesting' schools,  members  of  the  advisory  board, 
and  one  representative  from  each  paper  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  side  lines  during  the  game. 
They  shall  remain  at  the  middle  of  the  side  lines. 

8.  There  shall  be  adequate  police  protection  at 
each  game.  If  such  protection  is  not  provided,  the 
referee  shall  take  out  time  indefinitely,  if  spectators 
encroach  on  the  field.  He  shall  award  the  game  to 
the  visiting  team  if  a  fair  field  cannot  be  secured. 

9.  The  ball  may  be  paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  game,  in  which  case,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  it 
shall  forthwith  be  handed  to  the  referee,  who  shall 
award  it  to  the  winner.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  ball  shall 
be  held  by  the  referee,  the  ownership  to  be  decided 
by  the  teachers  representing  the  schools  of  the  con- 
testing teams. 

10.  Games  of  football  shall  be  played  under  the 
rules  which  Harvard  University  adopts. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL  LEAGUE. 


L 

1.  The  games  committee  shall  meet  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  October  in  each  year,  at  3  P.  M.,  to 
elect  officers,  and  to  approve  schedules. 

2.  (a.)  The  league  shall  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  schedule  purposes,  in  a  manner  to  be  decided 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  school  year. 

(6.)  The  league  series  shall  consist  of  two  games 
with  each  other  school  in  the  same  schedule,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February. 

3.  The  admission  to  each  game  shall  be  ten  cents, 
unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  contest- 
ing teams. 

4.  Same  as  6  in  Football. 

5.  Any  school  that  fails  to  play  a  game  scheduled 
with  another  school  without  having  given  a  week's 
notice  shall  pay  to  that  school  two  dollars  and  any 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  preparation  for  that 
game. 

6.  No  player  shall  be  transferred  from  the  first  to 
the  second  team  unless  one  week  shall  have  elapsed 
since  he  played  in  a  league  game.  The  one  week  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  elapsed  until  midnight  of  the 
seventh  day. 

7.  (a.)    Same  as  7  (6)  in  Football. 
(6.)    Same  as  7  (c)  in  Football. 

8.  At  every  game  there  may  also  be  a  game  be- 
tween the  second  teams. 

9.  All  rules  for  second  teams  shall  be  the  same 
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as  for  first  teams,  with  the  exception  that  there  shall 
be  two  ten-minute  halves. 

10.  Spalding's  Official  Guide  shall  be  the  playing 
rules  of  the  league,  with  these  additions  and  excep- 
tions, namely: 

(a.)  The  courts  shall  be  widened  where  con- 
venient. 

(6.)  In  league  games  there  shall  be  both  a 
referee  and  an  umpire. 

(c.)  The  time  involved  in  making  "free 
throws  "  shall  be  considered  stoppages. 

(d.)  The  time  of  the  game  shall  be  two  fifteen- 
minute  halves.  In  case  of  a  tie  at  the  end  of  the 
second  half,  playing  shall  continue  until  one 
team  shall  have  scored  two  points  additional, 
but  not  more  than  five  minutes. 

(e.)  The  referee  shall  call  time  out  for  a  free 
throw,  and  the  ball  is  a  dead  ball  whether  it  enters 
the  basket  or  not;  and  he  shall  put  the  ball  in 
play  at  the  centre. 

(/.)  When  the  ball  is  returned  from  outside 
the  line  of  play,  the  opponent  shall  be  one  yard 
from  the  player  who  is  returning  the  ball. 

(g.)  A  goal  made  by  a  player  who  runs  or 
climbs  up  fixtures,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  basket 
than  if  throwing  or  jumping  from  the  floor,  shall 
not  be  counted. 
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BY-LAWS  OF   THE  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BASEBALL  LEAGUE. 


I. 

1.  The  games  committee  shall  meet  on  the  second 
Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  at  3  P.  M.,  to  elect 
officers,  to  form  schedules,  and  to  choose  places  for 
games  for  the  following  season. 

2.  Same  as  2  in  Football. 

3.  The  league  series  shall  consist  of  one  game  with 
each  other  school  in  the  same  schedule. 

4.  Same  as  4  in  Football. 

5.  Same  as  5  in  Football. 

6.  Same  as  6  in  Football. 

7.  (a.)  Same  as  7  (a)  in  Football. 
(6.)  Same  as  7  (6)  in  Football, 
(c.)  Same  as  7  (c)  in  Football. 

(d.)  Only  one  manager,  one  coach,  one  member  of 
the  council,  one  bat  boy,  one  scorer,  from  each  school, 
members  of  the  advisory  board,  and  the  head-masters 
of  the  contesting  schools,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  players'  benches  during  the  game. 

8.  Same  as  8  in  Football. 

9.  Games  of  baseball  shall  be  played  under  the 
American  League  rules. 
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BY-LAWS   OF  THE  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FIELD  AND  TRACK  LEAGUE. 


I. 

1.  The  games  committee  shall  meet  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  January  in  each  year,  at  3  P.  M.,  to  elect 
officers  and  to  make  arrangements  for  meets. 

2.  There  may  be  held  a  -general  indoor  field  and 
track  meet  in  March,  and  a  general  outdoor  meet  in 
May. 

II. 

Meets. 

1.  Indoor  Meet. 

The  events  of  the  indoor  meet  shall  be:  A  sprint, 
low  hurdles,  300-yard  run,  600-yard  run,  1000-yard 
run,  mile  run,  high  jump,  and  12-pound  shot-put. 
Changes  may  be  made  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  games  committee. 
Relay  races  may  be  run  between  two  schools  by  arrang- 
ing with  the  committee  in  charge,  but  such  relay  races 
shall  not  be  counted  toward  the  winning  of  the  meet. 

2.  Outdoor  Meet. 

The  events  of  the  outdoor  meet  shall  be:  100-yard 
dash,  220-yard  dash,  440-yard  run,  hammer  throw, 
shot-put,  running  high  jump,  running  broad  jump, 
and  any  other  event  decided  on  by  the  committee  in 
charge,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  games  com- 
mittee. 

3.  Points. 

Points  shall  be  given  for  position  in  events  as  fol- 
lows: First,  five  points;  second,  three;  third,  two; 
fourth,  one. 
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4.  Rules. 

In  all  meets  the  contests  shall  be  conducted  under 
•  the  rules  of  the  Interscholastic  Association  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  New  England. 

5.    Entrance  Fees. 
The  entrance  fees  for  contestants  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  committee  in  charge. 

6.    Profits  and  Losses. 
All  profits  and  losses  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
the  schools  belonging  to  the  league. 

III. 

By-Laws  relating  to  tickets  and  admissions  shall  be 
the  same  as  for  Football,  7  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  so  far 
as  applicable. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  item  of  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  during  the  past  school 
year  has  been  the  marked  increase  in  the  spirit  of 
professional  cooperation  among  the  members  of  the 
teaching  force.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  school 
system  is  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  elementary  schools.  The  grav- 
est menace  lies  in  the  undue  commercial  consider- 
ation of  total  cost,  and  especially  of  per  capita  cost, 
unaccompanied  by  accurate  professional  estimate  of 
the  proper  educational  product  of  the  schools.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  is  found  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  schools  to  the  demand  for  industrial  education. 
Brief  consideration  of  each  of  these  four  items  is 
given  in  this  report. 

I.  Participation  of  Teachers  in  Determina- 
%  tion  of  Educational  Policies. 
During  the  past  three  years  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  the  necessity  of  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
teaching  body.  A  school  system  can  do  but  medium 
work  if  the  supervisory  force  fails  to  furnish  intelli- 
gent leadership  or  lacks  authority  in  carrying  into 
effect  such  major  policies  as  may  be  decided  upon. 
Any  condition  that  allows  the  whims  or  vagaries 
of  individual  principals  or  teachers  to  supplant  or 
interfere  with  these  major  policies  is  indefensible. 
When  the  teachers  in  the  same  city  are  not  work- 
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ing  in  accordance  with  the  same  plan  towards  the 
same  end,  the  total  product  of  the  schools  will  have 
less  value  than  it  should  have. 

Every  principal  recognizes  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  work  done  in  arithmetic  in  the  fourth  grade 
made  the  basis  for  instruction  in  arithmetic  in  the 
fifth  grade.  It  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  pupil 
to  start  to  learn  complementary  subtraction,  for 
example,  in  one  grade,  and  then  be  compelled  to 
begin  on  a  different  system  in  the  next  grade.  The 
resulting  confusion  leaves  the  pupil  much  worse  off 
than  he  would  have  been  had  either  plan  been  fol- 
lowed in  both  grades.  It  is  the  business  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  see  that  a  sufficient  uniformity  of  aim  and 
method  shall  be  present  in  all  grades  of  his  school 
to  insure  for  each  pupil  the  regular  and  systematic 
presentation  of  educational  material  of  proper  sim- 
plicity and  at  a  rate  suited  to  his  ability. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  reasonable  uniformity  of 
aims,  methods  and  material  should  exist  in  a  city 
such  as  Boston,  where  thousands  of  pupils  change 
yearly  from  district  to  district.  Any  system  of  man- 
agement that  fails  to  secure  a  degree  of  cooperation 
sufficient  to  accomplish  these  results  is  inefficient. 
Granted,  then,  that  the  separate  schools  of  the 
same  school  system  should  have  reasonable  uni- 
formity in  aims,  purposes  and  policies,  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  school  administration  is  what  shall 
those  policies  be  and  who  shall  determine  them. 

One  grave  defect  in  American  education  is  the 
lack  of  any  institutional  method  for  the  participation 
of  teachers  in  the  determination  of  major  educa- 
tional policies.    These  policies  are  generally  deter- 
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mined  individually,  i.  e.,  by  the  superintendent  for 
the  whole  city,  by  the  principal  for  his  own  school, 
or  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  class.  Each  is  far 
from  good. 

If  the  superintendent  is  vested  with  full  authority, 
the  schools  go  up  and  down  with  the  varying  ability 
of  successive  superintendents.  Under  an  able  man, 
the  schools  may  be  brought  rapidly  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency;  his  successor,  having  different  policies 
to  enforce,  may  produce  dire  confusion.  A  still  more 
detrimental  effect  of  an  autocratic  system  is  the 
development  in  the  teaching  body  of  a  lack  of  respon- 
sibility for  major  things  and  the  growth  of  a  feeling 
of  waiting  for  orders  rather  than  a  feeling  of  intel- 
ligent participation  in  the  larger  elements  of  educa- 
tional work. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  princi- 
pals conduct  their  schools  without  reference  to 
the  mutual  relations  that  should  exist  among 
the  different  districts  in  the  same  system,  the 
resulting  waste  of  effort  is  still  greater.  The  con- 
dition becomes  intolerable  when  individual  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  teach  their  classes  along  lines 
opposed  to  the  established  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  school,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  work 
done  by  their  fellow  teachers.  The  supremacy  of 
individual  teachers,  though  it  may  produce  content- 
ment, brings  with  it  educational  chaos. 

What  is  needed  is  an  organization  that  provides 
for  the  fullest  consideration  of  educational  policies 
by  teachers,  by  principals  and  by  the  supervisory 
force,  wherein  every  major  problem  may  be  dis- 
cussed with  fullest  harmony  and  with  most  complete 
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information  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  pupils,  of  teachers  and  of  the  community. 
Such  an  organization  should  have  official  recogni- 
tion and  become  a  permanent  institution  that 
would  guarantee  a  professional  rather  than  a  per- 
sonal consideration  of  school  problems.  It  should 
serve  to  eliminate  the  whims  of  successive  superin- 
tendents and  be  equally  valuable  in  curbing  the 
teacher  who  insists  upon  his  personal  prerogatives 
without  recognizing  the  relation  of  his  work  to  that 
of  his  fellow  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  insti- 
tution the  high  school  councils  have  been  created. 
In  each  high  school  the  department  meetings  furnish 
opportunity  for  discussion  participated  in  by  every 
teacher  concerned.  Any  given  problem  may  here 
be  considered  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  each  teacher  can  have  his 
say.  In  the  council  meetings  each  high  school  is 
represented,  and  any  modifications  of  the  depart- 
ment decisions,  made  necessary  by  the  interrelation 
of  the  high  schools,  may  be  determined.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  councils  are  sent  to  the  Head 
Masters'  Association,  and  here  the  questions  are 
again  discussed  by  the  principals  with  reference  to 
the  broader  lines  of  high  school  administration  that 
they  may  involve.  Here,  also,  are  present  repre- 
sentatives from  each  council,  thus  insuring  that  a 
recommendation  from  one  council,  say  that  of 
English,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  critical  consider- 
ation of  representatives  from  every  other  council 
whose  interests  may  be  affected  thereby.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  head  masters  are  in  turn  submitted 
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to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  where  they  are 
again  discussed  with  reference  to  their  relation  to 
the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

When  a  recommendation  reaches  the  final  author- 
ity,—  the  School  Board, — it  does  not  represent 
the  personal  opinion  of  any  teacher,  principal  or 
superintendent.  It  may  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
best  that  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  the  best  that  is  possible  at  that  particular 
time  and  with  that  particular  set  of  teachers.  It 
represents  intelligent  and  responsible  participation 
of  all  interests  in  a  decision  that  can  be  ^  carried 
into  effect  by  hearty  cooperative  effort. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  policy  adopted  under 
such  a  system  could  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  teachers,  or  be  contrary  to  well  estab- 
lished principles  of  education,  or  restrict  opportunity 
for  the  full  play  of  the  initiative  and  personality  of 
the  teacher.  Anyone  who  would  seriously  object  to 
carrying  out  a  policy  so  adopted  would  be  placing 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  his  fellow  teachers,  and  would  justify  doubts  as  to 
his  further  usefulness  in  that  particular  school  system. 

The  preceding  discussion  attempts  to  point  out 
some  of  the  proper  and  desirable  restrictions  upon 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  superintendent.  It 
is  highly  important  that  no  similar  restrictions  be 
placed  upon  the  executive  functions  exercised  by  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants.  When  once  a 
major  policy  has  been  determined,  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  in  placing  it  in  operation,  and  no  lack 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  executive  and  super- 
visory officials  in  enforcing  it. 
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For  the  elementary  schools,  the  problem  of  per- 
manent organization  and  of  official  recognition  of  a 
similar  form  of  systematic  participation  of  teachers 
in  the  determination  of  major  educational  policies 
is  more  difficult  but  fully  as  desirable.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  ability  that  have  marked  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  various  committees  appointed  during 
recent  years  give  full  assurance  of  the  successful 
operation  of  such  a  plan  when  once  established-  It 
is  hoped  that,  with  the  help  of  leading  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools,  a  system  of  teacher-partici- 
pation may  soon  be  devised  that  will  retain  for  the 
Boston  schools  the  advantages  of  initiative  and 
individuality  and  secure  for  them  the  advantages 
of  systematic  organization  and  cooperative  effort. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  belief  outlined 
above,  the  amount  of  participation  of  teachers  in 
the  determination  of  courses  of  study  and  of  general 
educational  policies  has  been  increased  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  these  activities  have  been  given 
systematic  organization  in  permanent  form,  such  as 
the  high  school  councils;  others  should  be  given  a 
similar  organization;  still  others  best  serve  their 
purpose  by  being  temporary  in  nature.  A  list  of 
teachers'  committees  is  published  in  Appendix  C. 

II.    Reduction  of  Number  of  Pupils  per 
Teacher. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Boston  schools  is  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  elementary  schools.  The  regulations 
have  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher  from 
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fifty  to  forty-four.  Owing  to  lack  of  money  it  has 
been  impossible  to  bring  about  this  reduction  in  any 
considerable  number  of  schools,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  increase  in  funds  recently  allowed  will 
be  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the  amount  demanded  by 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  pupils,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  for  industrial  education,  to  enable  the 
reduction  to  be  made  in  every  school. 

More  serious  even  than  the  lack  of  money  is  the 
question  of  school  accommodations.  It  is  a  question 
of  rooms  and  not  of  room.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
schoolrooms  are  equipped  with  fifty-six  seats  and 
may  be  made  to  hold  sixty.  A  district  of  eleven 
hundred  twenty  to  twelve  hundred  pupils  could, 
therefore,  be  accommodated  in  twenty  rooms  and 
each  pupil  be  provided  with  a  seat.  When  this  has 
been  done  it  has  been  customary  to  believe  that  the 
school  has  been  adequately  housed.  It  is  time  for 
the  citizens  to  realize  that  a  school  so  crowded  is  not 
suitably  housed,  and  that  the  best  educational  results 
are  not  to  be  expected.  Each  child  needs  a  seat  in 
school,  but  he  also  needs  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  receive  adequate  instruction  —  an  opportunity 
that  he  falls  far  short  of  having  in  many  Boston 
schools  to-day.  To  report  that  ample  accommoda- 
tions are  furnished  for  eleven  hundred  twenty  pupils 
because  that  number  of  seats  are  available  in  twenty 
rooms  is  misleading  and  ignores  the  necessity  in  a 
graded  school  system  of  organizing  the  school  in 
classes.  If,  perchance,  it  happened  that  exactly 
fifty-six  pupils  or  some  multiple  thereof  belonged 
in  each  grade,  the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad. 
Since  such  a  condition  never  arises  the  principals 
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are  under  constant  necessity  of  attempting  to  approx- 
imate thereto  by  determining  doubtful  cases  of 
promotion  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  seats 
vacant.  There  have  been  undoubtedly  many  cases 
where  the  poorest  fifteen  or  twenty  were  denied 
promotion  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  grade,  for 
example,  because  there  happened  to  be  seats  vacant 
in  fourth  grade  rooms  while  none  were  vacant  in 
fifth  grade  rooms.  If  an  additional  room  had  been 
available  these  twenty  pupils,  with  as  many  more 
from  the  fifth  grade,  could  have  been  made  into  a 
lower  fifth  to  their  own  great  advantage  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  other  rooms  in  both  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades. 

In  high  schools  the  lack  of  room  is  even  more 
serious  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  attend- 
ance in  high  schools  increased  over  last  year  by 
nearly  two  thousand  pupils.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  note  that  over  one-half  of  these  were  addi- 
tional "holdovers."  This  increase  in  "holdovers" 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  largely  attributed  to  modifica- 
tions in  methods  of  high  school  instruction,  caused 
by  the  discussions  of  the  Betterment  Committee. 
Because  of  these  modifications  a  much  larger  number 
of  pupils  were  able  to  do  satisfactory  work  and 
secure  passing  marks,  and,  as  a  consequence  thereof, 
have  returned  to  school  instead  of  dropping  out  as 
in  former  years. 

Nearly  a  half  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  change 
from  nine  grades  to  eight.  Careful  statistics  taken 
in  some  of  the  high  schools  have  shown  that  the  fear 
of  results,  based  on  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the 
high  schools  a  year  younger,  are  not  wholly  justified. 
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An  occasional  immature  pupil  may  be  admitted,  but 
as  a  whole  the  first  year  pupils  under  fourteen  have 
done  better  work  than  those  over  fourteen. 

During  the  coming  year  every  nook  and  corner 
available  for  high  school  pupils  will  be  crowded  to 
the  utmost,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  by  the 
following  year  no  accommodations  will  be  available 
for  hundreds  of  applicants.  Since  it  is  usually  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  frequently  over  two  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  initial  vote  to  build  a  schoolhouse 
until  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  has  the  building 
ready  for  occupancy,  it  is  evident  that  only  early 
action  can  avoid  serious  difficulty. 

For  nearly  all  pupils  the  high  school  is  a  finishing 
school,  and  no  deficiency  allowed  therein  can  be 
made  up  later  in  college.  The  high  school  furnishes 
the  highest  education  that  these  pupils  will  get,  and 
it  should  be  the  best  that  the  city  can  give.  In 
order  to  adapt  the  high  schools  to  the  needs  of  these 
pupils  elective  courses  of  wide  range  have  been  con- 
ducted. Under  this  system  it  is  impossible  to  have 
all  classes  of  uniform  size.  The  normal  number  of 
pupils  properly  accommodated  in  a  high  school 
building  will,  therefore,  fall  considerably  below  the 
total  number  of  seats  in  the  building,  but  under  the 
piesent  conditions  not  only  must  all  seats  be  taken 
but  extra  seats  have  been  put  into  every  possible 
place.  Under  such  conditions  the  best  work  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  high  schools  are  criticized  for  failure 
to  produce  better  results  by  the  very  men  who  are 
opposed  to  furnishing  additional  building  and  equip- 
ment, without  which  better  work  is  impossible. 

The  lack  of  adequate  high  school  facilities  is 
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already  doing  serious  damage.  Thousands  of  pupils 
are  coming  yearly  to  high  schools  for  their  final 
schooling.  Some  may  waste  their  time,  but  for 
hundreds  the  high  school  is  the  avenue  by  which 
they  rise  to  wider  opportunities  than  would  other- 
wise be  open  to  them.  It  will  have  an  enormously 
detrimental  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  community 
if  these  pupils  are  excluded  or  fail  because  of  lack 
of  room  to  receive  that  instruction  which  best  fits 
them  for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship. 

The  essential  need  of  the  schools  is  not  only  room 
enough  for  every  pupil,  but  rooms  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  a  properly  flexible  system  of  grading.  If 
the  funds  now  available  for  use  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  are  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  provide 
the  accommodations  needed,  the  lack  should  be 
immediately  remedied. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional rooms  is  caused  not  only  by  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  quota  of  pupils  per  teacher  but  by 
the  desirability  of  providing  uniform  gradation.  The 
reduction  of  the  quota  from  forty-six  to  forty-four 
pupils  per  teacher  may  be  better  accomplished  by 
removing  from  each  room  the  exceptional  pupils  and 
placing  them  in  separate  classes  than  by  the  cheaper 
and  easier  process  of  dividing  the  total  number  into 
groups  of  forty-four. 

In  considering  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
separate  instruction  of  exceptional  children  it  is 
customary  to  base  the  claim  upon  the  rights  of 
these  children  to  receive  suitable  instruction  and 
upon  the  benefits  resulting  eventually  to  the  com- 
munity from  the  proper  education  of  such  children. 
Equal  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  benefits 
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accruing  to  the  regular  classes  from  the  removal  of 
exceptional  children  therefrom.  The  nervous  strain 
that  two  or  three  such  pupils  may  cause  a  teacher  is 
enormous,  and  their  presence  consumes  energy  and 
vitality  that  could  with  much  greater  profit  be  given 
to  the  other  children  in  the  room.  The  nervous 
shock  to  young  children  caused  by  the  presence  of 
epileptics,  for  example,  is  highly  detrimental,  and 
even  with  milder  cases  of  physical  peculiarity  the 
imitative  habits  of  children  are  likely  to  produce 
conditions  from  which  normal  children  should  be 
protected.  Even  when  there  are  no  noticeable 
physical  peculiarities,  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
large  group  of  children  assigned  to  one  teacher  is 
possible  only  when  the  whole  group  is  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  degree  of  mental  alertness.  The 
fundamental  basis  of  school  administration  as  it  nowT 
exists  is  the  proper  gradation  of  pupils,  and  this  is 
impossible  so  long  as  the  exceptional  children  must 
be  instructed  in  the  same  classes  with  the  others. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  limited  finances  or  scarcity  of 
rooms  should  render  it  necessary  that  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  should  be  pi  evented  by  the 
presence  in  any  room  of  a  few  pupils  who  cannot 
profit  from  the  instruction  suited  to  the  majority. 

In  Boston  provision  is  already  made  for  excep- 
tional children,  as  outlined  below.  These  facilities 
should  be  immediately  increased  until  all  such  chil- 
dren are  removed  from  the  regular  classes. 

A.    Special  Classes. 
Several  special  classes  have  been  maintained,  and 
more  should  be  established  as  soon   as  suitably 
trained  teachers  can  be  secured.    A  special  medical 
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expert  examines  the  children  who  are  recommended 
by  the  principals  for  admission  to  these  classes. 
Only  improvable  cases  are  accepted.  Children  too 
defective  to  profit  from  the  type  of  instruction  pre- 
sented in  the  public  schools  are  taken  care  of  pri- 
vately or  by  the  state  institution  established  for 
that  purpose.  Especially  trained  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  these  classes,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
is  limited  in  each  class  to  fifteen.  The  course  of 
study  is  exceedingly  flexible,  and  is  especially  full 
of  mo  tor- training  elements.  Many  pupils  have 
been  returned  to  the  regular  grades.  Many  others 
who  have  made  small  progress  in  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  have,  however,  established  moral  habits 
and  acquired  physical  control  sufficient  to  make 
them  eventually  self-supporting  members  of  the 
community. 

B.  Disciplinary  Classes. 
Two  such  classes  have  been  established  under 
charge  of  teachers  especially  qualified  for  this  work. 
Not  more  than  twenty  pupils  are  assigned  to  each 
teacher.  The  success  of  the  disciplinary  classes  has 
been  very  marked.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
pupils  whose  school  work  and  behavior,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  have  been  valueless  to  themselves 
and  detrimental  to  their  classmates  have  become,  in 
the  disciplinary  classes,  interested  in  their  work,  and 
therefore  obedient  and  punctual.  The  success  is 
based  upon  the  sympathetic  personal  attention  of 
the  teacher  to  each  pupil  under  conditions  that 
differ  from  those  of  ordinary  school  almost  solely 
in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
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to  the  class.  These  classes  serve  to  demonstrate 
how  much  better  the  schools  could  be  made  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  fewer  pupils  per  teacher. 

C.  Ungraded  Classes. 
In  each  district  at  least  one  ungraded  class  is 
authorized.  In  some  districts  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  immigrant  children  are  learning  to  speak 
English  several  such  classes  are  conducted.  These 
classes  differ  from  regular  classes  primarily  only  in 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  are  assigned 
to  them  (thirty-five).  The  instruction  necessarily 
must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the  class,  and 
the  course  of  study  is  modified  to  suit  these  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  is  to  give  special  help  to  those 
pupils  who  need  it,  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  regular  grades. 

D.  Summer  High  School. 
In  the  Summer  High  School  opportunity  is  given 
to  secure  additional  points  or  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  regular  school  sufficiently  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  secure  a  passing  mark.  By  this  means  pupils  of 
exceptional  ability  may  be  able  to  shorten  their 
high  school  course  by  a  year,  and  pupils  who  have 
failed  to  pass  some  part  of  their  work  during  the 
year  may  make  it  up  in  the  summer  and  thus  grad- 
uate in  four  years  instead  of  five.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  economy,  the  Summer  High  School  will 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  total  school  expense  by 
enabling  many  pupils  to  finish  a  high  school  course 
a  year  sooner  than  otherwise. 
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E.  Children  in  III  Health. 
Ill  health  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  retarda- 
tion. The  amount  of  instruction  that  is  wasted 
because  it  falls  upon  deaf  ears  or  is  spread  before 
blind  eyes,  or  is  presented  to  children  of  impaired 
vitality,  is  too  great  to  estimate.  By  far  the  larger 
share  of  those  pupils  found  in  the  classes  previously 
discussed  are  there  primarily  because  of  some  impair- 
ment of  health.  The  great  task  for  the  schools 
should  be  not  to  establish  special  classes  for  those 
physically  defective,,  but  rather  to  prevent  and  cor- 
rect these  physical  defects  and  enable  the  children 
to  remain  in  the  regular  grades.  To  this  task  Bos- 
ton is  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Eighty  school 
physicians,  under  the  Board  of  Health,  make  daily 
investigations  of  all  cases  of  contagious  disease. 
Thirty-four  school  nurses  are  constantly  employed 
in  finding  and  correcting  all  forms  of  physical  defects. 
The  entire  department  of  school  hygiene  is  giving 
its  attention  to  improving  the  health  of  the  children. 
Every  pupil  is  examined  each  year  by  the  teachers 
for  defects  of  eyesight  and  hearing.  As  a  result  of 
all  these  agencies,  thousands  of  children  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion offered  have  had  defects  interfering  with  their 
education  corrected  or  removed,  and  are  easily  doing 
the  regular  required  work  of  the  schools.  All  of 
these  efforts  have  increased  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion, but  to  a  far  greater  extent  have  they  increased 
the  total  product  of  the  schools. 
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F.    Outdoor  Classes. 

A  special  problem  directly  connected  with  the 
general  problem  of  the  health  of  school  children 
has  been  the  outdoor  class.  In  January,  1909, 
the  Park  Commission  granted  the  School  Committee 
the  use  of  two  rooms  and  the  roof  of  the  refectory 
building  in  Franklin  Park,  and  an  outdoor  class 
was  opened  there  on  January  18,  1909.  During  the 
previous  October  the  School  Committee  had,  at 
the  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Tuberculosis,  furnished  a  teacher  for 
the  children  attending  a  camp  on  Parker  Hill 
conducted  by  that  society.  The  children  attending 
this  camp  were  transferred  to  the  new  school,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Tuberculosis  continued  to  conduct  the  medical 
inspection,  and  to  furnish  proper  nourishment  for 
which  the  children  pay  a  nominal  price. 

No  pupil  who  has  reached  a  contagious  condi- 
tion is  admitted.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  owing 
to  instruction  in  open  air  and  careful  medical 
examination  there  is  less  danger  of  contagion  in 
these  classes  than  there  is  in  the  regular  classes. 
A  careful  medical  examination  of  each  child  is 
made  by  an  expert  every  second  week.  The 
children  who  have  attended  have  shown  marked 
and  rapid  improvement  in  health,  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  have  been  returned  to  the 
regular  classes  as  cured. 

The  question  of  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the 
management  of  children  of  tubercular  tendencies  is 
manifestly  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
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needing  immediate  solution.  The  serious  economic 
waste  that  may  be  prevented  by  saving  the  lives  of 
these  children  is  so  great  that  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  money  needed  is  justified.  Evidently  the 
problem  is  one  in  which  the  cooperation  of  the  School 
Committee,  with  some  agency  of  the  city  directly 
charged  with  the  care  of  health,  is  necessary. 
Medical  inspection,  including  suitable  food  when 
needed,  should  be  supplied  from  a  source  other 
than  the  School  Committee  funds,  leaving  to  the 
School  Committee  the  task  of  supplying  suitable 
instruction.  Such  an  arrangement  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Consump- 
tives' Hospital  and  the  School  Committee.  The 
City  Council  has  authorized  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  to  expend  a  portion 
of  its  funds  for  the  support  of  outdoor  classes. 

G.  Fresh- Air  Rooms. 
Quite  apart  from  those  children  who  are  properly 
hospital  cases,  and  those  children  who  are  suitable 
candidates  for  outdoor  classes,  the  schools  should 
do  something  for  many  hundreds  of  anaemic  and 
sickly  children  for  whom  the  conditions  in  over- 
crowded, and  especially  in  overheated,  schoolrooms 
are  unfavorable.  The  Schoolhouse  Commission  has 
been  requested  to  provide  some  of  the  new  buildings 
with  fresh-air  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
may  be  shut  off  and  the  room  filled  with  fresh 
outside  air  and  flooded  with  sunlight.  In  these 
rooms  pupils  who  would  benefit  from  more  fresh 
air  may  be  seated  with  slight  additional  admin- 
istrative difficulty  and  with  no  additional  cost. 
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To  wait  until  fresh-air  rooms  in  new  buildings  are 
supplied  in  every  district  would  be  to  postpone  the 
benefits  of  fresh-air  instruction  for  many  generations. 
Much  can,  however,  be  done  under  the  present 
conditions.  An  experiment  conducted  during  the 
present  year  by  the  principal  of  the  Prescott  School 
illustrates  the  possibilities  in  any  school. 

"With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  school 
physician  and  the  school  nurse  about  twenty  children, 
who  were  thin,  pale,  anaemic,  and  repeatedly  absent, 
wrere  seated  during  pleasant  weather  in  a  cosey 
corner  of  the  school  yard,  with  portable  desks,  and 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  assistant.  The  regular 
work  of  the  class  room  was  carried  on  in  this  out- 
door class.  This  arrangement  relieved  the  most 
crowded  rooms,  and  worked  a  most  phenomenal 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  children  who  are  in 
this  fresh-air  class.  The  average  gain  in  weight  in 
a  month  was  over  three  pounds  for  the  whole  class, 
some  showing  a  gain  of  ten  and  eleven  pounds. 
The  regular  teachers  of  these  children  have  remarked, 
with  much  surprise,  upon  the  sudden  appearance 
of  unsuspected  mental  alertness,  interest,  and  volun- 
tary effort." 

Such  an  arrangement  can  readily  be  made  in  any 
school.  Its  success  is  materially  increased  if  each 
child  is  furnished  at  recess  with  a  glass  of  hot  malted 
milk.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  Frank- 
lin District  whereby  this  nourishment  is  furnished  at 
a  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  per  week,  paid  by 
the  children. 

A  still  more  important  and  immediate  need  in 
connection  with  fresh-air  instruction  is  that  of 
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furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  in  every 
schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health 
of  the  children,  and  no  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  fresh  air  necessarily  required  for  health  should  be 
allowed  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  is  good  for  the  children,  and  undoubtedly 
many  rooms  are  kept  overheated  to  the  very  great 
injury  of  both  health  and  education  of  the  children. 
Fewer  colds  and  other  illnesses,  better  discipline, 
and  better  work  will  result  from  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture below  seventy  degrees  than  from  one  above. 

H.  Special  Schools. 
Excellent  provisions  for  deaf  children  have  been 
made  for  many  years  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
This  school  also  admits  pupils  from  places  outside 
of  Boston  for  whom  the  state  pays  tuition.  Pro- 
vision for  blind  and  crippled  children  is  made  in 
excellent  institutions,  not  connected  with  the  public 
schools.  Truants  and  habitual  offenders  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  Parental  School,  a  school  maintained 
by  the  City  of  Boston  and  working  in  closest  harmony 
with  the  public  schools,  but  not  under  the  control 
of  the  School  Committee. 

III.    Danger  from  False  School  Statistics. 

Nearly  all  school  statistics  are  practically  worth- 
less for  comparative  purposes  because  the  original 
data  from  which  they  are  compiled  are  not  the  same. 
For  example,  the  published  per  capita  cost  of  instruc- 
tion does  not  show  that  the  city  having  the  smallest 
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per  capita  expenditure  for  school  purposes  has  the 
most  economically  managed  school  system.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

The  first  is  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
furnished  may  not  be  the  same.  A  school  system 
satisfied  with  low-priced  teachers,  or  with  the  omis- 
sion of  such  subjects  as  cookery,  sewing,  and  manual 
training,  may  readily  maintain  a  relatively  lower  per 
capita  cost.  Such  a  school  system  cannot  fairly  be 
compared  on  a  solely  financial  basis  with  a  school 
system  that  maintains  a  relatively  higher  salary 
schedule  for  the  sake  of  retaining  superior  teachers, 
and  that  provides  instruction  in  subjects  whose 
demonstrated  worth  compensates  for  their  higher  cost. 

The  second  condition  rendering  comparison  value- 
less is  that  the  different  elements  entering  into  the 
general  per  capita  cost  occur  in  very  different  pro- 
portions in  any  two  school  systems  to  be  compared. 
It  costs  about  twice  as  much  per  pupil  in  the  high 
school  as  it  does  per  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Pupils  in  special  classes  cost  more  than  those  in  the 
regular  grades,  while  evening  school  pupils  cost  less. 
Yet  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  total  expenditure 
for  schools  by  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, regardless  of  whether  they  are  high,  elemen- 
tary, special,  or  evening  school  pupils.  It  is  evident 
that  a  school  system  with  a  large  proportion  of 
high  school  pupils  and  a  low  proportion  of  evening 
school  pupils  would  show  a  higher  general  per  capita 
cost  than  a  school  system  with  a  low  proportion  of 
high  school  pupils  and  a  high  proportion  of  evening 
school  pupils.  It  is  even  possible  for  the  school 
system  with  the  lower  general  per  capita  cost  to 
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spend  more  money  per  pupil  in  both  high  and  even- 
ing schools  than  the  other  school  system.  In  fact, 
if  the  proportionate  number  of  low-cost  pupils  is 
sufficiently  large  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  school 
system  to  show  a  lower  general  per  capita  cost  than 
another  school  system  even  when  it  is  expending 
more  money  on  each  pupil  in  the  entire  system. 

Such  a  general  per  capita  cost  is  not  only  worth- 
less as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  different 
school  systems  but  is  equally  valueless  as  a  basis 
of  accurate  comparison  of  the  expense  of  a  school 
system  of  one  year  with  that  of  preceding  years. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  same  as  that  outlined 
above,  namely,  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  high 
school  pupils  will  show  an  increasing  general  per 
capita  cost  when  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  in  high 
schools  has  remained  the  same  or  has  decreased. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increasing  proportion  of 
evening  school  pupils  will  show  a  decreasing  general 
per  capita  when  the  actual  expense  per  pupil  in 
evening  schools,  and  possibly  in  other  schools,  has 
remained  the  same  or  has  increased. 

Furthermore,  such  a  general  per  capita  computa- 
tion takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  elementary 
and  high  school  pupils  attend  school  twenty-five 
hours  per  week  for  approximately  forty  weeks, 
while  evening  school  pupils  attend  usually  for  six 
or  eight  hours  per  week  for  approximately  twenty- 
two  weeks.  In  day  schools,  also,  the  teaching  force 
is  employed  by  the  year,  and  the  cost  is  not  appreci- 
ably decreased  if  some  of  the  pupils  are  absent  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year;  but  in  evening 
schools  the  teachers  are  temporarily  employed  and 
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the  falling  out  of  the  pupils  has  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  expense.  A  per  capita  statement  of  day 
school  pupils  may  therefore  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment  for  the  year,  but  for  evening  school 
pupils  it  should  be  made  for  each  night  of  attend- 
ance. Any  statistics  combining  these  widely  differ- 
ent data  under  one  result  are  misleading. 

In  full  realization  of  the  conditions  outlined  above 
a  careful  effort  has  been  made  since  the  appointment 
of  the  new  School  Board  to  have  the  accounts  of  the 
Boston  schools  so  kept  that  the  report  of  the  business 
agent  would  show  the  actual  conditions  in  such  a 
form  that  comparative  expense  from  year  to  year 
might  be  accurately  determined.  The  report  of  the 
Business  Agent  for  the  financial  year  ending  January 
31,  1909,  is  probably  the  first  ever  published  that 
has  accomplished  this  result.  This  report  not  only 
shows  the  per  capita  cost  of  pupils  in  the  different 
classes  of  schools  but  also  for  each  separate  school.  It 
also  shows  the  various  items  that  make  up  that  cost. 

From  the  consideration  of  this  and  successive 
reports  the  determination  of  variations  in  per 
capita  cost  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  but  just 
here  lies  the  danger.  Any  competition  between 
principals  to  secure  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  neglect  of  a  competition  to 
secure  the  most  highly  valuable  product.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  definite, 
tangible,  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  wThile 
the  results  of  school  work  in  character,  citizen- 
ship, health,  knowledge,  and  ability  are  not  to 
be  definitely  determined  and  cannot  be  exactly 
stated.    It  is  quite  possible  to  lower  by  a  few  cents 
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the  per  capita  cost  of  a  school,  and  by  so  doing  to 
cause  immeasurable  harm  to  hundreds  of  pupils  in 
ways  that  will  last  each  for  a  lifetime. 

It  is  not  the  factory  that  spends  the  least  that  is 
necessarily  the  most  economically  managed.  Both 
the  cost  and  the  product  must  be  considered,  and  in 
considering  the  product,  not  only  the  number  of 
articles  manufactured  but  the  quality  of  them  must 
enter  into  the  competition.  No  business  man  would 
omit  any  one  of  these  three  elements  in  considering 
the  question  of  factory  output,  but  when  the  schools 
are  under  consideration  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
the  financial  comparison  with  cost  on  the  one  side 
and  number  of  pupils  only  on  the  other,  thus  omit- 
ting that  third  most  essential  element,  the  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  essential  point  is  that  a  school  system  is  not 
a  factory,  that  teachers  are  not  factory  hands,  that 
pupils  are  not  factory  products.  The  methods 
applied  by  business  men  in  determining  factory 
efficiency  will  fail  when  applied  to  schools,  because 
no  proper  estimate  of  the  degree  of  successful  finan- 
cial management  of  a  school  system  can  be  made 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  careful  professional 
estimate  of  the  real  product  of  the  school,  that  is, 
the  quality  of  the  education  received  by  each  pupil. 
The  results  of  the  school  in  some  elementary  proc- 
esses, such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  may 
be  more  or  less  superficially  determined,  but  the 
more  important  results  in  character  and  growth  of 
judgment,  though  of  inestimable  value,  are  matters 
quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  accurate  determina- 
tion or  definite  statement. 
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In  considering  this  report  of  the  Business  Agent  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  report  is  for  a  year 
during  which  it  was  necessary  to  practice  the  severest 
economies.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
per  capita  cost  in  most  of  the  different  schools  will 
be  considerably  increased  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
special  conditions  prevail  in  many  schools,  making  it 
impossible  to  conduct  one  school  with  as  low  a  per 
capita  cost  as  another.  For  example,  high  schools 
with  men  teachers  will  cost  more  than  high  schools 
with  women  teachers,  and  new  schools,  with  many 
teachers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  salary  schedule,  will 
cost  less  than  older  schools  with  nearly  all  the  teachers 
at  the  maximum  salary. 

The  reports  of  the  Business  Agent  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  determining  the  causes  for  any  exces- 
sive cost,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  always  in 
mind  that  reductions  in  expense  should  be  made 
only  when  they  do  not  produce  any  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  work. 

IV.  Industrial  Education. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  prepare  the 
younger  generation  for  intelligent  participation  in 
the  civilization  of  its  time.  The  fundamental  aims 
are  always  usefulness  and  happiness;  on  the  one 
hand,  to  fit  the  future  citizen  for  useful  and  profitable 
employment;  on  the  other  hand,  to  equip  him  with 
tastes,  ideals  and  incentives  that  open  for  him  the 
broadest  avenues  of  pleasure  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  and  that  prepare  him  for  the  highest  and 
best  participation  in  citizenship  and  civilization. 
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Education  in  its  purpose  is,  therefore,  both  voca- 
tional and  avocational.  It  aims  to  fill  the  whole  life 
of  the  man.  To  help  him  do  his  work  better,  and  to 
fill  his  leisure  with  higher  pleasure.  With  an 
individual  whose  inheritance  solves  for  him  the 
problem  of  subsistence,  education  may  become 
largely  avocational,  but  for  the  great  majority  the 
problem  of  earning  a  living  is  uppermost,  and 
education  must  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  strongly 
vocational. 

When  the  established  machinery  and  available 
resources  of  a  community  are  inadequate  for  supply- 
ing all  the  needs  of  that  community,  it  is  natural 
and  desirable  that  the  more  important  receive  first 
attention  and  secure  greatest  emphasis.  In  early 
colonial  days  the  industrial  requirements  of  that 
time  could  be  met  more  or  less  adequately  without 
definite  instruction  in  school,  but  preparation  for  the 
ministry  and  other  professions  was  found  impossible 
by  such  a  method;  therefore  the  state's  need  of 
men  of  culture  became  greater  than  its  need  of 
industrial  workers,  and  schools  of  the  type  now 
called  "  cultural' '  received  the  greater  emphasis. 
With  the  growing  complexity  of  colonial  life  new 
needs  arose,  and  were  in  turn  filled  by  the  public 
schools,  and  the  progress  that  the  nation  has  made 
is  ample  proof  that  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been 
well  done.  In  these  days  of  special  schools  in  which 
there  is  intensive  preparation  for  activity  in  a  single 
field  of  labor,  we  should  count  it  to  the  glory  rather 
than  to  the  discredit  of  our  older  schools  that  under 
a  single  roof,  and  often  with  a  single  course  of  study, 
they  furnished  adequate  training  for  many  different 
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lines  of  higher  effort  for  which  the  community 
had  great  need.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
men  of  broad  education  were  required  to  fill  the 
professional  fields,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Boston  Public  Latin  School,  for  example,  is  to-day, 
and  for  nearly  three  centuries  has  been,  funda- 
mentally a  vocational  school,  and  that  it  has  sent 
hundreds  of  men  into  life  better  equipped,  because 
of  the  training  received  there,  to  earn  a  living  for 
themselves  and  to  perform  great  services  for  state 
and  nation. 

To-da}^  the  enormous  growth  of  commercial  activ- 
ity, the  development  of  factory  methods,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  bring 
the  community  face  to  face  with  new  requirements. 
The  demand  for  specific  and  definite  preparation  for 
particular  vocations  is  being  urgently  made,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  supply  this  demand. 
Just  as  the  schools  have  always  growm  apace  with 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  times,  so  will  they  now 
take  upon  themselves  this  new  problem  and  solve 
it.  How,  when,  and  in  what  detail,  none  of  us  can 
to-day  tell,  but  that  it  must  be  done,  and  well  done, 
and  done  quickly,  few  can  doubt. 

From  the  confusion  that  has  followed  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  terms  cultural,  commercial, 
vocational,  practical,  and  industrial,  as  applied  to 
education,  we  are  beginning  to  emerge.  The  ten- 
dency is  growing  to  use  the  term  cultural  to  define 
the  education  that  prepares  for  those  avenues  of 
life,  professional  and  otherwise,  that  require  the 
longest  scholastic  preparation;  and  to  use  the  term 
vocational  as  applying  to  education  that  leads  more 
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immediately  into  remunerative  employment.  Voca- 
tional education  is  termed  commercial  when  it 
prepares  for  participation  in  the  great  business  of 
distribution,  and  industrial  when  its  recipient  is  des- 
tined to  take  part  in  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
Practical  education  is,  in  the  public  mind,  synony- 
mous with  vocational  education,  both  commercial 
and  industrial. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  by  thoughtless  antago- 
nism, but  from  this,  also,  we  are  beginning  to 
escape.  There  is  a  better  understanding  that  all 
education,  in  its  major  elements,  is  practical,  and 
that  the  difference  lies  in  the  application  that  is  to 
be  made  of  what  is  learned,  and  in  the  length  of 
time  between  the  acquisition  of  a  fact,  principle  or 
process  and  its  use.  Likewise,  there  is  clearer  vision 
that  cultural  education,  so  called,  is  vocational  in 
its  purpose,  and  that  vocational  education,  so  called, 
fails  of  its  best  results  when  it  ceases  to  have  also 
cultural  elements.  The  education  we  now  call  cul- 
tural is  profiting  by  the  experience  of  that  which 
is  called  vocational.  Commercial  education  is  accept- 
ing many  of  the  subjects  and  methods  hitherto  called 
cultural.  Industrial  education,  even  in  its  initial 
stages,  finds  that  progress  beyond  anything  but  the 
most  elementary  and  unsatisfactory  stage  requires  the 
methods  and  material  of  general  education.  The 
time  will  come  when  cultural  education  will  state 
more  clearly  its  vocational  aims,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation will  appreciate  more  completely  the  value  of 
its  cultural  elements.  The  final  result  will  be  the 
recognition  of  all  forms  of  education  as  predomi- 
nately preparation  for  vocation,  and  as  different  only 
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in  the  means,  methods  and  material  used,  and  in  the 
immediateness  of  application  to  the  business  of  life. 

In  all  education  there  are  two  results  constantly 
aimed  at  —  the  creation  of  habit,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ability  to  judge.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  hope  to  give  the  child  such  repeated  drill  in  the 
fundamental  data  that  accuracy  shall  become  habit- 
ual. The  mental  processes  of  the  child  should  be 
so  completely  fixed  that  when  he  needs  to  know  the 
product  of  five  times  nine,  forty-five  is  the  only 
possible  answer.  It  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
that  he  reason  about  it  at  all.  The  answer  should 
come  automatically  and  almost  instantaneously,  and 
the  make-up  of  his  mental  machinery  should  be  such 
that  it  can  produce  only  the  correct  answer.  A 
great  share  of  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  devoted 
to  drill,  drill,  drill  —  all  intended  to  fix  the  mental 
reactions  of  the  child  into  permanent  habits,  so 
completely  ingrained  in  the  very  fiber  of  the  child's 
mentality  as  to  become  veritable  reflexes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
train  the  judgment,  to  give  that  power  of  deciding 
for  one's  self,  which  everywhere  marks  the  man  of 
ability  and  success.  A  pupil  equipped  with  the 
most  perfect  of  habitual  knowledge  will  find  him- 
self but  poorly  prepared  for  any  position  in  life 
requiring  the  least  responsibility,  if  he  has  not  also 
developed  some  power  to  consider  new  data  and  to 
decide  new  questions  in  accordance  with  the  vary- 
ing conditions  that  may  from  time  to  time  arise. 

Incidental  to  these  two  processes,  the  child  may 
acquire  some  facts,  and  the  school  makes  an  effort 
to  supply  facts  that  may  be  more  or  less  useful. 
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Since  the  number  of  useful  facts  exceeds  by  so  many 
millions  the  number  that  any  one  child  can  acquire, 
it  is  evident  that  the  elementary  school  must  make 
its  selection  of  facts  to  be  taught,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  judgment  training,  even  though  it  omits 
many  facts  that  some  may  deem  important.  It  is 
only  in  the  specialized  school  of  higher  grade  that 
the  teaching  of  facts  useful  in  a  particular  business 
may  properly  be  done.  The  ideal  set  of  facts  for 
an  elementary  school  would  be  those  that  have  the 
widest  range  of  useful  application  and  that  serve 
at  the  same  time  most  acceptably  for  the  purpose  of 
judgment  training. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  frequent 
statements  that  graduates  of  the  schools  are  not 
properly  prepared  will  show  that  most  of  such  com- 
plaints are  made  by  persons  who  seek  to  find  greater 
perfection  in  certain  habits  usable  in  some  particular 
business,  or  who  find  the  child  lacking  in  definite 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  deemed  essential  by  the 
complainant.  Furthermore,  the  complaint  is  often 
a  generalization  formed  from  one  poor  sample  hired 
at  lowest  wages,  and  the  complainant  fails  utterly 
to  consider  the  work  done  by  the  school  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  and  better  pupils.  The  complainant 
overlooks  entirely  the  fact  that  the  most  highly 
valuable  result  of  all  school  instruction  is  the  train- 
ing in  judgment  that  the  child  has  received,  and 
forgets  that  it  is  this  ability  to  judge  that  will  make 
the  child  eventually  most  valuable  to  himself,  his 
employer  and  to  the  state;  or,  if  he  does  not  forget 
the  value  of  judgment,  he  makes  the  demand  for 
a  maturity  of  judgment  quite  impossible  for  any 
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child  of  fourteen,  whatever  his  native  brilliancy  or 
his  acquired  training.  The  regrettable  feature  is 
that  the  complaints  come  often  from  men  whose 
success  in  business  gives  weight  to  statements  that 
frequently  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  that 
even  at  best  are  but  partial  truths.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  many  changes  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  output  of  the 
school  in  judgment  training,  and  in  some  schools 
it  is  possible  that  these  changes  have  caused  some 
deterioration  in  the  habit-forming  side  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  best  schools,  however,  the  fourteen- 
year-old  children  of  to-day  are  as  well  drilled  as 
their  prototypes  of  a  generation  ago,  and  even  in 
the  worst  schools  they  can  think  better  about  more 
things  than  could  the  children  of  equal  age  in  the 
former  period. 

It  is  this  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  how  to  think 
better  that  really  makes  the  schools  worth  while; 
that  has  placed  the  men  of  the  present  generation 
in  the  positions  of  prominence  and  influence  that 
they  occupy;  that  has  pushed  forward  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization  everywhere;  that  makes  a 
democracy  possible.  This  work  of  the  schools  is 
to  be  abandoned  on  no  account,  to  be  abated  in 
no  way,  to  be  reduced  in  no  item  of  importance, 
to  yield  to  no  importunity  of  the  unthinking  or  of 
the  selfish,  but  is  to  be  defended  to  the  last. 

Now  these  two  processes,  the  fixing  of  habit  and 
the  establishing  of  the  ability  to  judge,  are  in  the 
main  diametrically  opposed.  Habit  is  restrictive  in 
its  very  nature.  It  does  not  permit  of  variations. 
That  which  is  new  or  different  must  be  kept  away. 
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As  habit  approaches  perfection,  judgment  and  rea- 
son disappear.  The  purpose  of  habit  education  is 
to  make  the  desired  process  automatic  and  reflex, 
to  drill  the  mind  or  hand  so  thoroughly  in  one  way 
of  acting  that  no  other  way  is  possible.  But  for 
the  training  of  judgment,  exactly  the  opposite  con- 
dition must  prevail.  It  is  just  because  it  can  deal 
with  new  data — meet  new  conditions  —  that  judg- 
ment becomes  valuable.  Habit  is  restrictive,  inhibi- 
tive,  while  judgment  is  non-restrictive,  permissive. 
The  process  that  breeds  habit,  prohibits  judgment, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  data  that  become 
the  basis  of  future  judgment.  The  school  that  turns 
out  pupils  best  qualified  to  fill  the  critic's  demand 
for  accurate  habits  and  specific  facts  is  likely  to  be 
the  one  whose  pupils  as  a  whole  are  the  least  quali- 
fied for  the  full  use  of  the  abilities  with  which  they 
were  by  nature  endowed. 

The  great  problem  of  the  school  is  the  one  of 
balancing  the  conflicting  demands  of  restrictive 
teaching  for  habit  development,  and  of  non-restric- 
tive teaching  for  judgment  development.  The  wise 
marshaling  of  facts,  processes,  principles,  material, 
and  methods  so  as  to  meet  most  acceptably  the 
multitudinous  demands  of  the  school  is  a  task 
that  presents  always  the  possibility  of  much  error. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
teaching  profession  for  many  years  has  been  given 
to  this  problem,  and  the  results  are  better  than  many 
laymen  suspect. 

I  have  said  this  much  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
great  difficulty  that  must  be  encountered  in  the 
era  of  industrial  education  upon  which  we  are  now 
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entering.  Industrial  education  will  meet  the  same 
problems.  It  will  need  to  fix  habits,  to  train  judg- 
ment, and  incidentally  to  furnish  facts. 

At  present  the  factory  owner  has  need  of  skilled 
labor.  But  skilled  labor  is  of  two  kinds — that  which 
depends  mainly  on  habit,  and  that  which  depends 
mainly  on  judgment.  For  the  one  kind  of  labor 
there  is  required  a  man  so  drilled  in  the  handling 
of  particular  material  in  a  particular  way  that  his 
actions  have  become  habitual.  For  the  other  kind 
of  labor  the  over-emphasizing  of  habit  will  prove 
a  hindrance  to  mobility  of  thought  and  readiness  in 
action  when  confronted  with  conditions  demanding 
the  use  of  judgment.  The  discussion  of  industrial 
education  has  suffered  somewhat  from  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  differences  that 
must  necessarily  exist  in  the  types  of  education  fur- 
nished to  meet  these  two  distinct  demands. 

In  its  endeavor  to  supply  the  first  of  these  types 
of  education  the  school  is  at  the  very  outset  met  by 
conditions  and  considerations  that  render  its  services 
of  small  value  and  to  a  large  extent  unnecessary. 
The  necessity  for  rapidity  and  economy  of  produc- 
tion in  industrial  lines  has  developed  a  system  of  sub- 
divided work.  What  was  once  the  business  of  one 
man  is  now  performed  by  a  dozen,  each  limited  to  a 
single  operation,  and  each  one  of  these  dozen  opera- 
tions requires  no  judgment  —  merely  the  automatic 
repetition  of  the  same  action,  day  in  and  day  out. 
When  the  division  of  labor  has  reached  the  point 
that  the  left  side  of  a  piece  of  ivory  is  filed  by  one 
operator  and  then  passed  to  the  next,  wTho  files 
the  right  side,  because  this  process  saves  turning  the 
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piece  or  changing  the  file  from  hand  to  hand,  the 
opportunity  for  education  in  school  has  disappeared. 
In  so  far  as  the  demand  is  solely  for  rapid  operators 
in  simple  operations  under  a  system  of  division  of 
labor,  it  is  a  demand  for  restrictive  habit-form- 
ing education  of  the  lowest  type.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  an  education  need  ever  be  supplied  by 
the  schools.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
simplification  of  operation  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  but  brief  service  in  the  factory  will 
do  all  that  education  can  ever  do,  and  that  no 
school  education  is  really  needed. 

To  make  habit-forming  the  sole  aim  of  education 
would  mean  the  definite  decision  of  society  to  estab- 
lish by  approved  institutional  means  a  factory  caste. 
It  would  be  the  substitution  of  education  down  for 
education  up.  It  would  be  the  abandonment  of  all 
that  has  been  considered  fundamental  in  American 
education,  and  would  render  necessary  the  defence 
of  public  education  for  other  reasons  than  those 
given  so  far  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Unless 
education,  whether  industrial  or  otherwise,  aims  at 
individual  freedom  and  at  the  highest  development 
of  the  native  abilities  of  every  embryo  citizen,  it 
must  find  other  justification  than  the  need  of  a 
democracy  for  intelligent  citizens  capable  of  judging 
and  deciding  for  themselves. 

The  second  demand  is  for  skilled  labor  of  the 
higher  type,  and  here  the  conditions  for  school 
instruction  are  more  favorable.  The  factory  needs 
not  only  the  automatic  operator  in  positions  requir- 
ing reflex  actions  merely,  but  it  has  even  greater 
need  for  men  capable  of  advancing  to  the  higher 
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grades  of  work.  These  higher  grades  of  work  require 
not  more  rapid  manipulation  of  material,  but  a 
combination  of  operations  and  conditions  in  which 
the  possession  of  good  judgment  becomes  essential. 
To  educate  a  man  for  such  an  opportunity  is  to 
educate  him  up,  not  down.  It  means  not  only 
improved  products  but  improved  men  —  and  first  and 
last  we  must  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of  public 
education  is  to  improve  men,  not  products;  and  that 
the  results  of  education,  whether  industrial  or  other- 
wise, should  be  primarily  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  men  who  attend  the  school,  and  only  second- 
arily to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  men  who  hire 
them. 

The  education  of  a  man  for  the  forms  of  mechan- 
ical labor  that  require  judgment  will  have  many 
restrictive,  habit-forming  elements,  but  it  must  be 
on  the  whole  a  non-restrictive,  judgment-forming 
education.  It  means  expansion  and'  freedom,  and 
becomes  thereby  admissible  to  a  scheme  of  Amer- 
ican public  education,  and  defensible  on  the  same 
grounds  as  other  public  education.  Here  lies  the 
proper  field  for  the  development  of  industrial 
education. 

There  is  in  Boston  an  evening  industrial  school 
attended  by  members  now  in  trades  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  higher  work.  A  prominent 
member  of  a  class  of  firemen  who  are  studying  to 
become  engineers  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  work.  He  replied,  "The  trouble  is  we  are  not 
educated  enough.  We  can't  think  out  the  problems. 
Most  of  us  quit  grammar  school  too  young. "  It  is 
probable  that  this  man  hit  upon  a  great  truth, 
namely,  that  the  handling  of  material  as  a  habitual 
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process  has  small  educative  value  in  preparation  for 
a  more  skilful  handling  of  the  same  material  in 
ways  that  demand  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Here 
were  fifty  firemen  who,  though  long  in  daily  contact 
with  engines,  were  yet  unable  to  make  easily  the 
step  to  the  position  of  engineer,  because  of  limited 
education  of  the  kind  often  slightingly  referred  to 
as  "general."  It  is  probable  that  time  will  show 
that  we  are  at  present  in  danger  of  being  carried 
too  far  in  our  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  material  as 
a  means  of  education,  just  as  many  years  ago  the 
object  method  was  carried  to  a  great  excess. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  able  advocates  of 
industrial  education  have  attempted  to  justify  it  as 
a  substitute  for  the  elementary  instruction  now 
provided,  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  is  useless.  Indus- 
trial education  needs  no  such  justification.  It  has 
ample  grounds  to  stand  on  that  are  true,  without 
presenting  false  toes. 

The  real  situation  is  that  the  wrork  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  substantially  as  organized  to-day  —  to 
be  modified  of  course  as  experience  may  demonstrate 
—  must  remain  the  dominant  purpose  of  public  school 
work.  No  industrial  education  is  thinkable  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  but  only  as  supplementary  to  it. 
The  fact  that  some  thousands  do  not  get  all  that 
they  need  under  the  present  system  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  for  the  great  majority  the 
elementary  schools  are  furnishing  most  excellently  a 
desirable  type  of  education.  The  presence  of  a  few 
thousands  who  are  not  receiving  the  education  best 
suited  to  them  means  only  that  the  system  must  be 
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modified  in  some  respects  and  extended  in  others, 
so  that  it  may  fit  the  needs  of  these  thousands  also. 
Industrial  education  is  defensible  only  as  supple- 
mentary to  elementary  education,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  it. 

The  work  in  industrial  education  in  existence  and 
in  process  of  establishment  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  outlined  below. 

A.    The  Elementary  Schools. 

For  many  years  the  teaching  profession  has 
given  serious  and  prolonged  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  selecting  the  facts,  processes,  and  material  of 
instruction  that  will  give  the  desired  balance  of 
habitual  reflexes  and  judgment-forming  elements  in 
the  child's  education.  Because  of  the  growing 
emphasis  on  the  industrial  aspects  of  education,  a 
rapidly  increasing  amount  of  material  of  an  indus- 
trial nature  is  being  used.  New  groups  of  facts 
closely  related  to  the  industries  of  the  community 
are  being  substituted  for  other  groups  of  facts,  not 
so  closely  related.  This  influence  permeates  the 
whole  curriculum  without  changing  the  names  of 
subjects  or  the  amount  of  time  taken.  To  change 
the  character  of  the  problems  in  arithmetic  requires 
no  radical  upheaval  of  courses  of  study  but  may 
affect  materially  the  amount  of  emphasis  on  indus- 
trial subjects.  There  is  rather  a  change  of  educa- 
tional atmosphere  than  a  change  of  subjects  or 
methods,  yet  its  effect  is  to  give  an  industrial  coloring 
to  all  education. 

This  change  is  accompanied  by  the  growing 
importance  of  subjects  directly  allied  with  industry. 
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The  drawing  and  manual  training  work,  of  which  a 
complete  report  appears  in  Appendix  A,  is  specifi- 
cally preparatory  for  the  highest  type  of  industrial 
efficiency.  Both  drawing  and  manual  training  have 
ample  time  in  every  grade.  For  girls,  sewing  and 
cookery  are  substituted  in  equal  amount  for  the 
manual  training  of  the  boys.  All  this  work  has 
ceased  to  be  a  fad,  or  an  extra,  but  is  being  recognized 
as  a  vital  and  important  part  of  the  education  of 
all  pupils. 

In  addition  to  this  general  reorganization  of  the 
elementary  school  course,  experimental  modifica- 
tions of  a  definitely  industrial  chaiacter  have  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  five  years.  They  have 
proved  satisfactory  and  are  to  be  increased  in  number. 
The  experiments  in  the  Agassiz  and  Hancock  Schools, 
more  fully  discussed  in  last  year's  report  of  the 
superintendent,  are  to  be  continued,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  several  similar  experiments  have  been 
approved  to  begin  next  September. 

In  the  Eliot  School  a  class  of  boys  will  give 
approximately  half-time  to  industrial  work  at  the 
North  Bennet  Industrial  School. 

In  the  Washington  Allston  School  the  principal 
will  attempt  to  adapt  to  American  conditions  some 
types  of  instruction  in  domestic  science  observed 
in  European  schools. 

In  the  Lyman  School  two  distinct  modifications 
are  contemplated.  In  one,  the  principal  hopes  to 
establish  in  connection  with  an  elementary  school  in 
America  instruction  in  housekeeping  similar  to  that 
prevailing  in  schools  observed  in  Europe.  An  apart- 
ment will  be  rented  and  instruction  given  under 
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home  conditions.  For  the  other  experiment,  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  woodworking  some 
instruction  in  bookbinding,  and,  possibly  for  a  class 
or  two,  some  work  in  cobbling  or  other  elementary 
leather  work.  The  work  in  bookbinding  will  be 
preparatory  to  admission  to  a  separate  industrial 
class  in  bookbinding  that  is  now  under  discussion. 
Also,  it  is  expected  that  elementary  instruction  will 
be  offered  in  printing,  preparatory  to  admission  to  a 
pre-apprentice  class  in  printing. 

In  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District  an  experi- 
ment similar  to  the  one  in  the  Agassiz  District  has 
been  authorized. 

In  the  Quincy  District  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  give  instruction  to  two  sections  of  boys  in 
elementary  metalwork  to  the  amount  of  ten  hours 
per  week. 

B.  Continuation  Schools. 
In  May  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to 
invite  the  cooperation  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers for  the  purpose  of  establishing  continuation 
schools  wherein  persons  employed  may  receive  part 
time  instruction  that  will  be  of  immediate  assistance 
to  them  in  their  daily  work.  It  is  expected  that 
under  this  authorization  it  will  be  possible,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
the  city,  to  establish  schools  similar  to  the  continua- 
tion schools  of  Europe,  wherein  persons  compelled 
to  leave  the  regular  day  schools  may  yet  receive 
instruction  that  will  enable  them  to  become  more 
efficient  in  the  stores  and  factories  in  which  they 
are  employed. 
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C.  Industrial  Classes  in  High  Schools. 
Votes  were  passed  in  May  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  afternoon  industrial  classes  in  high 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  of  an 
industrial  character.  It  is  intended  to  make  use  of 
the  general  preparation  in  drawing  and  manual 
training  now  given  in  the  high  schools  as  a  basis  for 
definite  training  in  particular  industries.  Three 
such  classes  have  been  established,  and  will  be  opened 
in  September. 

1.  A  class  in  jewelry  and  silversmithing  in  the 
East  Boston  High  School. 

2.  A  class  in  commercial  designing  in  the  Dor- 
chester High  School. 

3.  A  class  in  electrical  manufacturing  in  the 
Charlestown  High  School. 

Admission  to  each  of  these  classes  will  be  limited 
to  those  regularly  enrolled  in  the  high  school  who 
have  had  sufficient  preliminary  preparation  in  draw- 
ing and  manual  training  to  enable  them  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  given.  Each  pupil  will  be  required 
to  pay  for  all  material  used,  and  will  own  the 
product  of  his  skill. 

D.  Evening  Industrial  School. 
By  order  of  the  School  Committee  on  September 
24,  1908,  the  Evening  Industrial  School  was  estab- 
lished, with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Industrial 
Commission.  This  school  consists  of  the  Central 
School  conducted  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
building,  and  four  branches  thereof  located  respec- 
tively in  Roxbury,  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  on 
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Warren  avenue.  This  school  has  continued  to  give 
the  work  formerly  given  in  the  evening  drawing 
schools  in  machine  drawing,  architectural  drawing, 
ship  draughting,  clay  modeling,  composition  and 
design,  and  freehand  drawing.  In  addition  thereto 
classes  have  been  established  in  jig  and  tool  making, 
in  steam  engineering  and  in  industrial  mathematics. 
Nearly  all  pupils  registered  in  this  school  are 
employed  during  the  daytime  in  the  industries  which 
they  are  studying  at  night.  Additional  classes  have 
been  requested,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  established 
from  time  to  time. 

E.    Elementary  Trade  Schools. 

In  May  the  School  Committee  passed  three  orders, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  separate  trade 
schools,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission.    The  proposed  schools  are: 

1.  A  trade  school  for  girls,  in  which  will  be  taught 
dressmaking,  millinery,  clothing-machine  operating, 
and  straw-machine  operating. 

2.  A  pre-apprentice  school  for  bookbinders  and 
printers,  in  which  boys  expecting  to  become  appren- 
tices in  these  trades  will  be  given  instruction  prior 
to  their  acceptance  as  apprentices  at  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

3.  A  similar  school  for  sheet  metal  workers. 
The  passing  of  the  orders  establishing  these  schools 

marks  an  important  event  in  educational  progress 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  It  is  difficult  to 
forecast  what  conditions  and  restrictions  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish,  with  reference  to  these  schools, 
in  order  to  make  them  serve  adequately  the  purpose 
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of  their  creation,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the 
work  in  the  trades  taught  without  exploiting  pupils 
of  the  school. 

F.    Vocational  Advice. 

In  connection  with  industrial  training,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  effort  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  provide  competent  vocational  advice  for 
pupils  seeking  to  become  employed  in  various 
industries.  During  the  summer  of  1908-09  a  man 
was  employed  to  give  his  attention  to  the  securing 
of  suitable  positions  for  students  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

In  the  new  Trade  School  for  Girls  there  will  be 
the  position  of  vocational  assistant,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  recommend  the  graduates  of  the  school 
for  positions  that  they  are  qualified  to  fill,  to  investi- 
gate factories  and  shops,  so  that  girls  may  be  prop- 
erly prepared  for  successful  work  therein,  to  see 
that  girls  are  employed  only  in  suitable  shops  and 
factories  and  under  proper  conditions,  and  in  case 
of  failure  in  one  line  of  work  to  advise  them  com- 
petently and  sympathetically  with  reference  to  begin- 
ning some  other  type  of  work. 

In  order  to  give  this  matter  of  vocational  advice 
much  wider  range  and  more  definite  organization, 
a  committee  of  teachers  interested  in  the  subject 
has  been  appointed.  This  committee  is  working  in 
closest  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Bureau,  and 
with  other  organizations  designed  to  give  competent 
advice  to  boys  and  girls  compelled  to  leave  school 
before  graduation.  The  amount  of  good  that  can 
be  done  by  starting  boys  and  girls  in  lines  of  work 
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for  which  they  are  by  training  and  ability  adapted 
will  prove  one  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  community. 

Conclusion. 
Many  other  items  of  interest  and  importance  that 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  proper  limits  of  this 
report  may  find  room  in  the  report  of  the  School 
Committee.  There  are  many  things  yet  to  be  done, 
but  they  are  being  undertaken  by  the  supervisory 
staff  and  by  the  teaching  force  with  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
made  progress  easier  and  justifies  great  confidence  in 
the  future  excellence  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING  AND 
MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Boston,  June  15,  1909. 

Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  for  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1909,  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  a  public  school  system  drawing  and  manual  training 
are  intimately  related.  Neither  can  attain  its  greatest 
efficiency  independently  of  the  other.  They  are  two  phases 
of  the  larger  subject — the  Industrial  Arts. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  work  of  drawing  and  that  of  manual  training  were 
brought  together  in  one  department  in  September,  1906. 
Those  in  charge  of  each  line  of  work  found  themselves  entirely 
in  accord  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  work  which  the  united 
department  was  to  administer. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Briefly  stated,  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  depart- 
ment are  interpreted  as  follows: 

1.  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  that  shall  develop 
ability  to  use  drawing  as  a  common  means  of  expression 
and  train  taste  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  to  give 
instruction  in  manual  training  that  shall  develop  ability  to 
plan  simply  constructed  articles  of  use  and  carry  them  to 
completion  with  common  tools  and  materials. 
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2.  To  assign  work  of  such  character  that  the  majority  of 
pupils  can  perform  it  well,  and  that  the  regular  grade 
teachers  can  teach  satisfactorily  what  is  planned  for  the 
elementary  grades.  (The  woodwork  in  the  upper  grades 
requires  special  equipment  and  instruction.) 

The  time  assigned  to  drawing  and  manual  training  in 
elementary  schools,  expressed  in  minutes  per  week,  is  as 
follows  : 

Drawing.  Manual  Training. 

Grade  1  100  00 

Grade  II  95  30 

Grade  III  90  30 

Grades  IV.-VIII  90   120 

The  following  results  are  expected,  and  to  a  great  extent 
are  being  realized,  from  the  instruction  given  during  the 
eight  years  in  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  Ability  to  use  drawing  as  a  means  of  description, 
and  as  a  record  of  observation,  by  rapid  sketches  and 
by  more  carefully  finished  drawings,  both  pictorial  and  con- 
structive. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  processes  involved  in  the  construction 
of  simple  articles  from  a  variety  of  materials,  and  ability  to 
plan  such  articles  and  to  select  and  use  the  right  tools  in 
making  them. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  what  is  in  good  taste  in  the  fine 
and  industrial  arts. 

The  following  topics  are  included  in  the  course  in  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training: 

Illustrative  drawing.  Modeling. 

Object  drawing.  Woodworking. 

Nature-  drawing.  Design. 

Paper  work.  Industrial  training. 
Cardboard  construction.  Color. 

Bookbinding.  Special  study  of  works'of  art. 
Weaving. 
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One  or  more  of  these  topics,  or  sub-divisions  of  them,  have 
been  assigned  to  each  of  the  assistants  in  drawing  for  special 
investigation  and  experimentation,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  most  effective  methods  of  instruction  and  the  best  mate- 
rial for  study.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been 
reported  and  discussed,  and  many  of  them  are  embodied  in 
this  report. 

The  methods  at  present  recommended  by  the  department, 
in  presenting  these  topics  in  elementary  schools,  are  here  con- 
sidered in  detail. 

The  department  was  compelled  to  choose  between  a 
course  planned  for  the  few  in  every  school  who  have  what 
is  commonly  called  "talent,"  and  a  course  planned  for  the 
majority  of  the  children,  and  easily  within  the  reach  of  those 
of  no  special  ability. 

While  any  public  school  system  should  ultimately  take 
.account  of  special  talent  and  encourage  it,  yet,  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  such  work  should  be  planned  as  will  justify 
itself  on  general  grounds,  and  be  valuable  for  all  pupils  what- 
ever their  future  occupations  are  to  be.  The  second  policy 
was  therefore  chosen,  and  the  work  planned  is  such  as  can 
be  well  done  by  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  as  can 
accomplish  work  given  in  other  subjects.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  some  traditional 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  by  presenting  it  to  children 
as  it  is  taught  to  adults  in  art  schools,  and  to  teach  it  in  the 
most  direct  and  simple  way  possible,  testing  all  methods  by 
the  resulting  increase  in  ability,  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  children,  to  draw,  and  interpreting  lack  of  such  increase  in 
the  many,  even  though  it  appeared  in  the  few,  as  a  fault  of 
the  method  rather  than  of  the  children.  Results  have  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  majority  of  children  can  learn  to  draw 
sufficiently  well  for  purposes  of  ordinary  practical  expression  with 
pencil  or  brush,  and  can  be  led  to  appreciate  what  is  in  good 
taste  as  readily  and  generally  as  they  can  progress  in  other 
studies  of  the  school  curriculum;  and  that  special  talent  is  no 
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more  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  elementary  drawing  than 
in  elementary  language  or  mathematics. 

I.    Illustrative  Drawing. 
By  illustrative  drawing  is  meant  illustrations,  diagrams, 
maps,  working  drawings,  and  other  drawings  used  as  a 
means  of  description  when  the  objects  themselves  are  not 
at  hand. 

Illustrative  drawing  continues  through  all  the  grades,  and 
is  conducted  with  much  encouragement  and  little  criticism. 
Pupils  receive  the  most  effective  stimulus  by  seeing  the 
teacher  draw,  by  collecting  pictures  of  the  topic  which  is 
being  studied,  so  as  to  see  how  others  have  expressed  the 
forms  and  ideas  involved,  and  by  seeing  the  work  of  other 
pupils. 

The  most  effective  influence  in  promoting  drawing  is  the 
example  of  a  teacher  who  is  accustomed  to  draw  on  the  board 
before  the  children.  Compared  with  the  effect  of  this,  methods 
and  courses,  without  such  example,  are  of  secondary  value. 
It  is  of  value  also  for  the  pupils  to  see  other  children  draw, 
especially  when  the  teacher  herself  draws  but  little.  In  almost 
every  school  are  two  or  three  children  who  draw  readily. 

Gradual  improvement  is  expected  from  practice,  and  from 
the  object  drawing  by  .which  children  are  continually  gain- 
ing skill  to  express  shape  and  form,  and  are  adding  to  the 
number  of  things  they  can  draw  well. 

Special  topics  are  made  the  subjects  of  the  work  in  sketch- 
books, in  order  that  the  children  may  be  induced  to  gather 
data  regarding  these  particular  topics  from  all  available 
sources. 

Illustrative  drawing  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  work  outlined,  with  sufficient  time  allotted  to  it  to  enable 
the  children  to  produce  good  results. 

The  free,  crude  expression  of  ideas  by  drawing  comes 
easily  to  all  young  children,  and  develops  rapidly  if  stimu- 
lated by  some  one  who  draws  for  them  the  sort  of  things  in 
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which  they  are  interested,  and  who  encourages  them  in 
graphic  expression  by  example  rather  than  by  precept. 

Drawing,  like  any  other  language,  is  learned  at  first  by 
imitation  of  the  way  some  one  else  uses  it.  A  certain  amount 
of  imitation  is  the  quickest  way  to  originality.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  at  an  age  when  children  are  learning 
almost  everything  else  by  imitation  the  same  factor  is  not 
also  helpful  in  drawing.  The  drawings  of  small  children 
should  not  be  judged  by  adult  standards.  At  first,  these  chil- 
dren are  interested  in  depicting  by  crude  symbols  the  ideas 
which  things  suggest,  rather  than  the  correct  appearance  of 
the  things  themselves.  They  draw  what  they  know  about 
objects,  rather  than  what  their  eyes  see  at  any  given  moment. 
For  example,  they  will  show  both  ends  of  a  house  in  the 
same  drawing,  and  will  sketch  not  only  the  exterior,  but  the 
furniture  and  people  inside,  as  if  the  walls  were  transparent. 
They  are  very  ready  to  draw  pictures  representing  their 
games  and  home  occupations,  street  scenes,  and  any  inci- 
dents or  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  or  which  make 
vivid  impressions  upon  their  minds.  The  drawings  thus 
made  are  crude,  and  often  meaningless  to  an  adult,  but  not 
to  the  child  who  makes  them.  He  has  a  reason  for  every 
mark.  The  temptation  often  arises  to  substitute  for  such 
apparently  complex  topics  a  logically  progressive  arrange- 
ment of  type  forms  and  geometric  figures.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, a  bird's  nest  is  simpler  for  a  child  to  draw  than  a 
hemisphere,  and  a  locomotive  than  a  cylinder. 

Wise  teachers  frankly  accept  this  stage  of  crude  drawing 
as  a  period  winch  has  its  own  value,  and  which  should  be 
given  free  exercise  while  it  lasts.  It  opens  the  best  way  to 
future  development.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  recognize 
clearly  the  nature  of  its  value.  It  consists  primarily  in  the 
formation  of  a  habit  of  ready  graphic  expression  of  ideas,  to 
which  shall  be  added  later  training  in  correct  delineation. 
Ability  to-  record  observations  correctly  can  be  developed 
subsequently  with  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  effort, 
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but  facility  of  graphic  expression  comes  most  readily  during 
these  early  years,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain  later.  During 
the  first  year  or  two  of  school  life  the  acquisition  in  drawing 
which  is  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  next  stage  of  the  work 
is  this  facility  which  a  child  gains  by  drawing  in  his  own  way 
with  encouragement  and  example,  but  little  criticism  by  the 
teacher.  He  needs  continual  use  of  this  primitive  picture 
language  in  describing  things  associated  with  home,  out-of- 
door  and  school  life.  Thus,  expression  by  drawing  becomes 
a  habit  before  the  age  of  self-consciousness  and  hesitation  is 
reached. 

Gradual  improvement  should  result  from  practice,  and 
from  the  results  of  the  work  described  under  the  topic  of 
object  drawing,  by  which  the  children  are  constantly  gain- 
ing skill  in  delineating  form,  and  are  adding  to  the  number 
of  things  which  they  can  draw  well. 

The  variety  of  topics  for  illustrative  drawing  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  children's  interests.  As  these  interests 
broaden  the  use  of  drawing  extends  to  the  illustration  of 
all  school  subjects,  particularly  in  upper  grades;  for 
example,  objects,  incidents,  maps,  and  diagrams,  in  con- 
nection with  history,  geography,  literature,  arithmetic, 
nature  study,  and  physics.  In  the  upper  grades,  draw- 
ing in  connection  with  manual  training  is  indispensable. 
It  gives  abundant  opportunity  for  experimentation  in 
sketching  different  shapes  for  objecfs  which  are  to  be 
made,  and  in  outlining  definite  patterns  and  plans.  In 
this  way  the  children  develop  ability  to  use  drawing 
wherever  it  is  needed  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Illustrative  drawing  has  a  double  value, —  it  develops 
imagination  and  power  of  expression.  Imagination  is  founded 
on  memory.  To  represent  by  lines  an  image  existing  in  the 
mind  is  to  force  that  image  to  its  utmost  clearness,  thus 
strengthening  the  power  to  visualize  as  no  other  exercise 
can  do.  To  change  and  recombine  these  images  is  to  develop 
mastery  of  drawing  as  a  practical  language  for  expressing 
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new  ideas,  such  language  as  the  mechanic,  architect,  and 
designer  must  know  how  to  use,  and  one  of  constant  value 
in  the.  majority  of  occupations. 

The  human  figure  enters  largely  into  illustrative  drawing. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  draw  this  well,  that  in  the  limited  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  drawing,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give 
sufficient  practice  to  produce  the  results  that  might  be 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  a  most  necessary  element  would 
be  lacking  from  descriptive  sketches  if  children  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  out  figure  drawing  on  account  of  its  difficulty. 
It  has  seemed  best  therefore  to  encourage  it,  and  to  give  to 
it  enough  special  study  to  bring  about  some  progress  from 
grade  to  grade,  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  its  diffi- 
culties and  of  good  figure  representation  in  magazine  illus- 
trations, painting,  and  sculpture. 

II.    Object  Drawing. 

Object  drawing  in  primary  grades  should  develop  ability 
to  draw  well  a  number  of  familiar  objects  which  shall  form  a 
gradually  increasing  graphic  vocabulary  of  things  interest- 
ing to  the  children.  The  work  of  each  succeeding  grade 
should  enable  the  children  to  draw  objects  with  greater  accu- 
racy and  expressiveness,  and  in  positions  or  combinations 
increasingly  difficult  to  represent. 

The  following  points  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in 
planning  the  work  in  object  drawing  in  the  different  grades, 
and  in  estimating  the  results  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected. 

1.  The  tasks  should  be  simple  enough  so  that  they  can 
be  well  done  by  the  majority  of  the  children. 

2.  They  should  not  be  so  simple  that  they  fail  to  demand 
increased  effort  and  power. 

The  ability  of  children  to  represent  ideas  and  things  cor- 
rectly by  drawing  varies  with  the  degree  of  maturity.  Many 
things  can  be  understood  in  a  short  time  by  pupils  in  an  upper 
grade  which  little  children  learn  only  with  much  expendi- 
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ture  of  time,  and  forget  almost  immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  abilities  can  be  developed  more  easily  in 
younger  than  in  older  children.  An  effective  plan  of  teaching- 
must  consider  not  only  the  topics  to  be  taught,  but  the  time 
when  each  can  be  assimilated  with  greatest  economy  of  effort. 

The  results  expected  from  object  drawing  in  the  different 
grades,  and  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  them  are  as 
follows: 

Grade  I.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  habit  of  drawing, 
encouraged  by  example  and  much  opportunity  for  practice, 
and  by  a  choice  of  subjects  in  which  the  children  are  mos't 
interested,  and  upon  ability  to  express  general  character- 
istics so  the  object  may  be  recognized  from  the  drawing. 
The  crude  or  grotesque  representations  of  objects  and  people 
are  accepted  without  other,  comment  than  incidental  sug- 
gestion, made  usually  by  drawing  something  better  for  the 
children  to  see. 

During  the  first  weeks  in  September,  copying  of  simple 
outlines  of  familiar  objects,  drawn  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  is  suggested.  At  first,  where  the  children  are  able 
to  do  so,  they  follow  the  teacher  line  by  line  as  she  draws. 
Sometimes  they  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  a  pencil,  and  can- 
not begin  with  it.  In  such  cases  they  copy  these  outlines  by 
laying  pegs  or  lentils,  and  draw  later.  This  exercise  gives 
them  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  putting 
lines  together  and  making  them  take  certain  directions 
produces  pictures  of  objects  which  they  recognize.  This  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  illustrative  drawing  by  having 
children  combine  two  or  three  figures  to  make  them  tell  a 
story;  for  example,  a  chair  in  front  of  a  table  and  some 
dishes  on  the  table.  Such  exercises  as  these  give  the  chil- 
dren their  first  experiences  in  the  use  of  the  vocabulary 
which  they  are  acquiring,  and  develop  a  readiness  to  use  the 
pencil  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Experiment  proves  that  little  children  draw  almost  wholly 
from  memory,  and  that  the  object  before  them  serves  as  a 
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stimulus  to  awake  their  imagination,  rather  than  as  a  model 
to  follow.  Passy  thus  describes  the  drawing  of  a  small  child  — 
"  He  does  not  hesitate,  but  seizes  his  pencil  and  draws  rapidly 
in  an  automatic  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  make  him 
look  at  his  model  with  any  attention.  If  anyone  commands 
him  to  look  at  it,  he  hurriedly  casts  upon  it  a  distracted  and 
disdainful  glance  and  continues  without  concerning  himself 
with  that  which  he  sees.  The  moment  he  has  finished  he 
shows  it  to  you  with  a  triumphant  air." 

Grade  II.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  a  few 
typical  things  such  as  a  house,  chair,  table,  animals,  birds, 
trees,  etc.,  by  devoting  a  series  of  lessons  to  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  children  to  draw  these  particular 
things  well,  even  though  the  drawing  is  largely  from  mem- 
ory. Such  study  results  in  a  gradually  increasing  graphic 
vocabulary  of  things  the  children  can  say  with  their  pencils. 

Children  progress  rapidly  when  they  work  for  several  con- 
secutive lessons  upon  the  same  topic,  expressing  it  each  time 
in  a  different  way.  For  example,  in  drawing  an  object,  such 
as  a  snow  shovel,  the  order  of  lessons  recommended  is  some- 
what as  follows: 

1 .  Draw  a  snow  shovel,  the  instructor  aiding  by  means  of 
blackboard  sketches,  made  in  the  presence  of  the  children. 

2.  Cut  the  shape  of  the  snow  shovel  from  the  paper. 
(The  results  are  sometimes  better  if  the  order  of  these  lessons 
is  reversed.) 

3.  Draw  the  snow  shovel  from  the  object. 

4.  Draw  the  snow  shovel  from  memory. 

5.  Sketch  some  incident  involving  the  use  of  the  object 
drawn;  for  example,  a  boy  shoveling  snow.  A  collection  of 
pictures  of  the  object  helps.  Often  a  child  who  cannot 
draw  the  shape  at  first  is  enabled  to  do  so  after  cutting  out 
a  picture  of  it. 

The  interest  of  the  child  increases  with  successive  lessons  if 
each  step  presents  some  new  phase.  There  is  familiar  back- 
ground to  which  to  refer  new  elements.    At  first  the  children 
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make  their  drawings  much  alike,  but  their  products  soon 
show  great  variety.  .  By  studying  pictures  and  drawings,  as 
well  as  the  objects,  they  readily  absorb  facts  of  detail  and 
use  them  in  a  better  expression  of  the  whole.  Some  copying 
is  not  harmful.  The  tendency  of  small  children  to  imitate 
should  be  encouraged  at  first  as  the  best  and  shortest  way 
to  later  expression  of  individuality. 

In  connection  with  such  drawing,  the  children  learn  during 
this  year  to  represent  simple  geometric  relations,  such  as 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  parallel,  in  objects  involving  them. 
Such  study  awakens  their  interest  in  representing  houses, 
fences,  etc.,  as  vertical  and  not  slanting. 

Grade  III.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  study  of  objects  more 
complicated  in  shape,  such  as  toys,  boats,  vehicles,  etc.,  and 
upon  the  better  representation  in  profile  of  the  objects, 
especially  as  to  directions  of  the  characteristic  lines  and 
truth  of  general  proportions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
the  representation  of  the  third  dimension. 

Grade  IV.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  correct  shape  and 
general  proportions.  At  some  time  near  the  fourth  year  in 
school  children  appear  to  lose  interest  in  making  crude 
sketches  and,  for  the  first  time,  perceive,  and  are  in  danger  of 
being  discouraged  at,  their  lack  of  skill.  They  show  a  desire 
to  have  their  drawings  look  like  the  object  before  them,  and 
they  draw  from  it  with  a  sincere  attempt  to  represent  the 
facts  of  its  appearance. 

If  an  object  of  marked  characteristics  is  to  be  drawn,  very 
young  children  appear  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  any  draw- 
ing which  can  be  recognized.  For  example,  if  the  object  is 
a  low,  wide  watering  pot,  and  the  drawing  shows  it  as  tall 
and  narrow,  with  a  short  spout,  they  are  usually  satisfied,  pro- 
vided the  drawing  is  unmistakably  a  watering  pot.  The 
fourth  or  fifth  grade  child,  however,  begins  to  appreciate  the 
proportions  of  that  particular  object,  and  is  dissatisfied  with 
any  drawing  that  does  not  indicate  the  proportions  and  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  that  individual  watering  pot.  At 
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this  age  children  have  not  developed  the  power  of  concen- 
tration necessary  to  the  production  of  careful,  accurate  draw- 
ings. While  they  realize  the  solidity  of  objects,  and  the 
effects  of  foreshortening  and  distance,  they  are  not  mature 
enough  to  analyze  these  effects  and  to  reproduce  them  in 
drawings,  without  the  expenditure  of  more  effort  and  time 
than  is  justified  in  this  grade.  Two  or  three  years  later  it 
may  be  done  easily  and  quickly.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  children  readily  develop  ability  to  represent  general 
shapes  and  proportions  correctly,  and  training  ability  to  do 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  important  matter  to  emphasize  at 
this  time.  It  seems  wiser,  during  the  fourth  year  in  school, 
to  treat  the  representation  of  perspective  effects  as  incidental, 
and  to  postpone  definite  study  of  them  till  later.  This  gives 
children  necessary  practice  in  expressing  things  easily  under- 
stood, instead  of  requiring  them  to  learn  advanced  principles 
without  time  to  put  them  to  use.  The  latter  method  often 
results  in  an  accumulation  of  formulae  for  representing 
perspective  appearances,  rather  than  a  trustworthy  working 
knowledge.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  induce  a  child  in  these 
grades  to  draw  a  book  correctly  in  perspective.  When  it  is 
successfully  done,  it  is  usually  an  indication  that  he  has 
followed  his  instructions,  rather  than  that  he  has  seen  the 
thing  as  he  has  represented  it. 

For  these  reasons  especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
study  of  proportions  and  characteristics  of  simple  objects 
where  perspective  effects  of  retreating  rectangular  surfaces 
are  not  prominent. 

Two  phases  of  teaching  object  drawing  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  this  grade  and  those  that  follow: 

1.  Obtaining  the  maximum  of  criticism  of  results  from 
the  pupils  who  make  the  drawings  and  the  minimum  from 
the  instructor.  The  teacher,  in  the  limited  time  devoted  to 
a  lesson,  can  at  best  give  but  a  few  suggestions  on  each  draw- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  children  often  wait  for  a  word  from  the 
teacher  instead  of  observing  for  themselves.    Progress  is 
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most  rapid  when  pupils  spend  the  whole  lesson  in  drawing, 
in  comparing  the  drawings  with  the  objects  to  find  out  how 
they  can  be  made  to  look  more  like  them,  and  modifying 
results  accordingly.  There  is  need  of  more  confidence  in  the 
potency  of  the  questions: — "Does  it  look  like  that  object?" 
and  11  How  can  you  make  it  look  like  that?"  —  and  less  in 
involved  explanations  of  facts  of  appearances. 

The  sort  of  observation  which  leads  to  most  perceptible 
progress  often  may  be  stimulated  by  having  pupils  exchange 
seats  and  pass  judgment  on  the  drawings  made  by  other 
children,  and  indicating  by  sketches,  or  otherwise,  how  they 
think  improvements  may  be  made. 

2.  Alternation  of  lessons  in  making  rapid  sketches,  which 
express  as  much  as  possible  by  a  few  lines  or  brush  strokes, 
with  other  lessons  where  a  single  drawing  is  carried  to  com- 
pletion by  being  worked  over  and  made  as  correct  as  possible. 

The  first  method  develops  vigor  in  drawing  and  ability  to 
see  and  note  quickly  and  expressively  the  chief  character- 
istics of  objects.  The  second  cultivates  power  to  make  exact 
records  of  close  observation.  These  two  methods  of  draw- 
ing supplement  each  other.  Without  the  first,  results  tend 
to  become  mechanical,  and  without  the  second,  to  become 
careless  and  insincere. 

Grade  V.  More  difficult  objects  are  undertaken  than  in 
Grade  IV.  The  methods  of  this  grade  are  similar,  and  the 
results  are  better. 

Grade  VI.  In  this  grade  the  systematic  study  of  perspec- 
tive effects  is  begun,  and  continues  through  Grades  VII.  and 
VIII.  There  are  two  possible  methods  of  approach  in  teach- 
ing freehand  perspective.  The  first  is  by  explaining  and 
illustrating  principles  of  foreshortening  and  convergence, — 
and  applying  these  to  the  drawing  of  things  so  as  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  This  method  is  comparatively  easy  to 
follow,  as  it  readily  resolves  itself  into  a  logical  system.  In 
practice,  however,  the  children  seldom  apply  these  principles 
in  actual  drawing,  although  they  may  be  able  to  state  them 
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clearly  in  explanatory  diagrams.  These  principles  consti- 
tute the  technical  grammar  of  drawing.  The  second  method 
is  by  drawing  things  in  different  positions  and  then  studying 
the  drawings,  comparing  them  with  the  objects  and  with 
pictures  of  similar  things,  till,  by  much  practice,  the  children 
grow  to  appreciate  and  use  what  produces  the  desired  effect. 
From  long  experience  the  pupil  comes  to  know  when  results 
"look  right."  The  incorrect  drawings  then  fail  to  satisfy 
the  eye.  The  principles  of  perspective  are  stated  as  clearly 
as  by  the  first  method,  but  are  formulated  as  an  expression 
of  what  the  pupil  found  to  be  true  after  much  experimenting. 

Many  experiments  with  both  methods  seem  to  prove  that 
the  latter  is  much  more  effective.  For  example,  when  chil- 
dren make  it  a  problem  to  represent  the  object  before  them 
in  its  exact  position,  considering  only  whether  the  drawing 
looks  like  the  object  or  not,  they  gain  ability  to  represent 
hemispherical  or  cylindrical  objects,  such  as  a  half  apple  or 
a  tumbler,  much  more  rapidly  and  understandingly  than 
when  the  drawing  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  theory  of 
the  appearance  of  foreshortened  circles  in  different  positions, 
and  the  children  try  to  make  their  drawings  conform  to  this 
theory. 

As  a  result  of  much  experimenting,  the  department  has 
recommended,  without  hesitation,  that  the  special  study  of 
the  theory  of  foreshortened  circles,  the  vanishing  points  of 
converging  lines  and  their  relation  to  the  level  of  the  eye, 
be  omitted  as  an  introduction  to  representing  the  solidity  of 
objects,  and  brought  in  later  only  incidentally  as  a  confirma- 
tion and  formulation  of  principles  which  the  pupil  has  already 
discovered  and  can  use.  Like  technical  grammar,  such  prin- 
ciples seem  to  be  of  most  value  after  one  can  express  himself 
fairly  well. 

Grade  VI.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  representing  the  round- 
ness of  objects  with  curved  surfaces,  cylindrical,  hemispher- 
ical, etc.  The  children  draw  these  objects,  and  compare  the 
results  with  pictures  of  similar  objects  to  discover  how  the 
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roundness  is  expressed.  The  drawings  by  different  pupils  are 
compared  with  the  objects  and  with  each  other  to  discover 
which  best  express  the  character  and  position  of  the  things 
drawn. 

Grade  VII.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  correctly  representing 
the  appearance  of  rectangular  solids,  such  as  boxes,  books, 
etc.  The  children  compare  their  drawings  with  the  object, 
with  pictures,  and  with  drawings  of  other  pupils,  and  experi- 
ment till  they  can  produce  drawings  which  satisfy  the  eye  as 
correct  representations  of  the  form  and  structure  of  rec- 
tangular objects. 

Grade  VIII.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  representation  of 
solid  objects  in  different  positions,  and  grouped  together  in 
various  combinations. 

III.   Nature  Drawing. 

Nature  drawing  trains  ability  to  represent  plant  life  and 
growth.  It  gives  familiarity  with  forms  from  which  a  large 
part  of  the  elements  of  design  are  obtained,  and  deals  also 
with  material  suitable  for  the  exact  methods  of  scientific 
study,  to  which  it  is  a  natural  introduction. 

Grades  I.,  II.,  III.  -The  children  draw  flowers  and  plants, 
using  colored  crayons,  representing,  as  well  as  is  possible,  and 
without  much  detailed  criticism,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plant  and  the  colors  which  occur.  If  the  flower  or  plant 
can  be  recognized  from  the  drawing,  it  is  as  much  as  should 
be  expected  from  these  grades. 

Grades  IV.  and  V.  The  children  draw  flowers  and  plants, 
using  pencil,  colored  crayons,  brush  and  ink  and  water  color. 
They  are  expected  to  represent  fairly  well  the  growth,  pro- 
portions, and  colors  of  the  plant  they  are  studying,  and  to 
learn  to  draw  leaves  and  flowTers  in  different  positions. 

Grades  VI. — VIII.  The  children  study  flowers  and  plants 
and  draw  them,  making  each  lesson  a  record  of  a  different 
aspect;  for  example,  (a)  drawings  with  brush  and  ink,  to 
show  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible  the  growth  and  individual 
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characteristics  of  the  plant;  (6)  drawings  with  pencil,  to  show 
botanical  details  of  structure;  (c)  careful  sketches  in  pencil 
outline  and  in  water  color;  (d)  decorative  arrangements  within 
a  given  space  and  with  a  harmonious  color  scheme. 

IV.    Paper  Work. 

Grades  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
provide,  even  in  the  earliest  school  experience,  opportunity 
for  simple  making — that  is,  expression  in  material. 

The  tools  of  Grades  L,  II.,  and  III.  are  essentially  the  same 
in  both  drawing  and  manual  training, — the  pencil,  rule,  crayon, 
paste,  and  scissors.  Man  has  been  called  a  tool-using  animal, 
and  children  delight  in  these  tools,  and  quickly  acquire  con- 
siderable dexterity  with  all  of  them,  excepting  possibly  the 
rule.  A  special  heavy  leatherboard  rule  has  been  intro- 
duced into  these  grades,  which  has  greatly  simplified  the 
study  and  use  of  the  rule.  It  is  just  one  inch  wide  and  twelve 
inches  long.  Being  leatherboard  it  is  noiseless.  The  figures, 
indicating  inches,  run  up  to  and  include  the  twelve,  and  are 
placed  directly  behind  instead  of  to  one  side  of  the  gradua- 
tions. The  rules  used  in  Grade  I.  are  graduated  to  one  inch; 
those  in  Grade  II.,  to  one-half  inch;  and  in  Grade  III.,  to 
one- quarter  inch. 

The  processes  in  these  grades  include  measuring,  ruling, 
cutting  freehand,  and  on  straight  and  curved  lines,  scoring, 
folding,  pasting,  coloring,  and  lettering.  The  things  made 
being  of  paper,  cloth,  and  thin  cardboard,  fastened  with  paste, 
twine,  and  paper  fasteners,  are  naturally  fragile  and  of  little 
importance  in  themselves,  but  they  represent  to  the  children 
such  things  as  the  following:  rug,  towel,  penwiper,  book- 
mark, star,  cornucopia,  badge,  tag,  weather  signals,  sled,  val- 
entines, sketchbook,  pin  wheel,  clock,  Japanese  parasol, 
chicken  coop,  flag,  envelope,  Easter  card,  May  basket,  and 
trolley  cars.  Some  of  these  models  are  decorated  with  bor- 
ders, or  spots,  made  with  colored  crayons. 

The  work  is  given  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  is  largely 
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done  from  dictation  and  through  imitation.  In  all  cases, 
a  full  size  or  enlarged  scale  model  is  presented  to  the  class, 
and  the  object  is  discussed  as  to  its  shape,  use,  relation  to 
other  school  subjects,  etc.  The  teacher  draws  on  the  board 
as  the  children  draw,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  personal  examina- 
tion and  constant  correction  of  each  step  are  necessary  for 
satisfactory  results. 

Results  are  satisfactory  if  there  is  a  positive  gain  in  clean- 
liness and  accuracy  in  drawing  and  cutting,  regardless  of  any 
absolute  standards.  At  the  end  of  the  third  grade,  the  chil- 
dren know  the  quarter-inch,  can  draw  a  straight  line  between 
two  points,  can  cut  on  straight  and  curved  lines,  and  can 
print  plain,  capital  letters.  In  addition,  they  can  recognize 
and  name  simple  geometric  forms,  such  as  square,  circle,  rec- 
tangle, triangle,  etc. 

V.    Cardboard  Construction  (For  boys  only). 

Grade  IV.  While  the  name,  cardboard  construction,  might 
seem  to  indicate  a  meagerness  of  content,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
effort  is  made  to  point  out  to  the  children  the  relation  between 
cardboard  work  and  the  industries  of  the  world.  Such  a 
relationship  is  quickly  seen  in  woodworking  in  connection 
with  house  building,  pattern  making,  furniture  and  cabinet 
making.  In  the  same  way,  cardboard  construction  can  be 
made  illustrative  of  the  uses  of  sheet  materials.  In  the  case 
of  tin-smithing,  cornice  and  ventilating  work,  steel  frame, 
bridge,  and  elevated  railway  construction,  the  units  are  formed 
from  flat  sheets,  getting  their  strength  from  being  shaped  in 
various  ways.  This  can  be  illustrated  with  cardboard  by 
having  angle  irons,  I-beams,  channel  irons,  etc.,  imitated 
directly  or  incidentally. 

The  materials  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  consisting  of 
bristol  board,  twine  and  tube  paste.  In  selecting  the  bristol 
board,  especial  care  is  taken  to  choose  colors,  such  as  gray, 
terra  cotta,  and  fawn,  which  are  pleasing  in  themselves  and 
are  suitable  for  correlated  work  in  design. 
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The  tools,  except  the  scissors  and  punch,  are  drawing 
instruments,  and  include  forty-five  degree  wooden  triangles, 
compass  attachments,  and  two  sets  of  rules.  The  rules  used 
in  the  first  half  year  are  graduated  to  the  one-eighth  inch, 
and  those  used  in  the  last  half  are  graduated  to  the  one- 
sixteenth  inch.  Each  room  is  supplied  with  a  blackboard 
triangle,  a  pair  of  blackboard  compasses,  and  a  blackboard 
rule,  which  has  been  graduated  to  the  one-quarter  inch. 
Drawing  naturally  plays  a  large  part  in  the  work,  and  is 
largely  in  the  nature  of  instrumental  working  drawing. 

At  first  the  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  the  following 
of  dictation,  being  sure  that  the  dictation  is  logical  and 
clear,  and  that  the  following  is  exact.  The  drawing,  to  scale, 
is  put  on  the  board  exactly  as  the  children  are  expected  to 
work,  one  line  at  a  time  and  in  their  presence.  The  black- 
board drawing  inchides  dimensions  with  proper  conventions, 
but  these  do  not  appear  on  the  bristol  board. 

Application  of  the  work  in  design  is  made  by  having  the 
pupils  apply  borders  to  candle  shades  and  trays,  or  paneling 
to  models  of  screens,  etc.  It  is  carried  further  by  having 
pupils  design  and  make  working  drawings  for  mounts  for 
pictures  brought  in  by  the  pupils,  or  by  having  them  develop 
envelopes  to  contain  cards  of  stated  dimensions,  or  work  out 
modifications  of  the  outlines  of  parts  of  models,  such  as  the 
backs  of  match  scratchers,  calendar  mounts,  etc.,  and  the 
sides  of  square,  hexagonal,  and  octagonal  trays,  taboret 
models,  etc. 

All  through  the  course  simple  lettering  is  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  models  and  pupils,  beginning  with 
capitals  of  uniform  height.  The  letters  are  of  the  simplest 
form,  the  attention  being  devoted  to  good  proportioning 
and  spacing.  Later  the  distinction  between  upper  and  lower 
case  (capital  and  small)  letters  is  taught,  and  the  latter 
introduced  into  the  work. 

While  not  teaching  formal  definitions,  care  is  taken  that 
correct  terms  are  used  by  teacher  and  pupils  and  that  the 
qualities  of  the  various  forms  are  recognized.. 
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After  a  few  weeks  the  method  of  instruction  occasionally 
calls  for  the  making,  by  the  pupil,  of  a  working  drawing  on 
paper,  with  all  dimensions  properly  added,  following  the  work 
of  the  teacher  at  the  board.  The  models  are  then  made  of 
bristol  board  with  but  little  direction,  the  board  work  having 
been  erased  and  the  pupils  working  from  their  own  drawings. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  is  secured  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  work  That  is,  while  a  tag  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  too  long  does  not  offend  a  pupil,  a  tray,  one  of  whose 
sides  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  other,  at  the 
corner,  mill  offend  him,  and  he  will  try  to  avoid  such  a  result 
in  the  future.  His  standard  of  accuracy  has  thus  been 
raised. 

A  typical  lesson  at  one  stage  of  the  work  is  conducted 
about  as  follows:  A  pasteboard  box,  such  as  pencils  come 
in,  is  displayed  with  its  cover.  A  few  children  at  the  board, 
and  the  rest  at  their  seats,  make  sketches  of  the  development, 
adding  laps  and  dimensions  of  all  parts.  Then,  over  all 
dimensions  are  figured  and  also  the  area  and  contents  of 
box,  if  possible.  Each  pupil  then  makes  a  box,  of  bristol 
board,  working  from  these  sketches.  It  is  expected  that  such 
lessons  be  conducted  with  a  minimum  of  leading  questions  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Another  line  of  thought  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
lesson.  Each  pupil  designs  an  octagonal  tray,  not  to 
exceed  six  inches  in  diameter,  sides  to  be  made  of  pleasing 
proportions  and  contour,  and  puts  an  appropriate  design  in 
the  center  of  the  tray  or  on  the  sides.  Methods  of  fastening 
sides  (tying,  lacing,  or  pasting)  are  left  to  pupils'  initiative. 
Preliminary  sketches  are  made  and  followed  by  working 
drawings  before  bristol  board  model  is  made. 

It  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  advanced  pupils  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  line  of  thought  used  in 
working  up  a  development  or  a  working  drawing  and  that 
used  in  making  an  object  from  such  development  or  working 
drawing.  In  the  one  case,  the  work  is  all  from  detailed  sur- 
faces, which,  properly  joined  together,  form  the  finished 
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pattern  or  drawing.  In  the  other  case,  one  starts  with  the 
limiting  rectangle  or  other  figure  and  subdivides  it  as  the 
drawing  indicates.  This  distinction  is  easily  appreciated  in 
the  respective  operations  of  planning  and  building  a  house. 
The  architect  is  first  concerned  with  size  and  arrangement  of 
rooms,  halls,  closets,  etc.,  finally  ascertaining  the  size  of  the 
house  itself.  The  builder  first  lays  out  the  frame  and  outer 
walls  of  the  house  and  then  runs  up  the  partitions  to  form 
the  rooms,  hall  and  closets. 

In  addition  to  the  models  mentioned  above,  the  year's 
work  in  this  grade  includes  the  making  of  equilateral,  isos- 
celes, and  scalene  triangles,  circular,  hexagonal,  and  octag- 
onal cards,  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  six  pointed  star,  table  mat, 
cubical  bank,  triangular  and  square  candy  boxes,  candle 
shade,  portfolio,  court  plaster  case,  hexagonal  and  octagonal 
trays,  match  scratcher,  lamp  shade,  pencil,  stamp  and  hand- 
kerchief boxes,  and  bill  holder. 

In  connection  with  the  tying  up  of  models,  a  few  simple 
knots  are  taught,  especially  the  square  and  bow  knots. 
About  one  person  in  ten  knows  a  square  knot  from  a  "  granny," 
and  only  one  in  a  hundred  can  tie  one  the  first  time.  Very 
few  boys  can  tie  a  bow  knot.  These  and  other  knots  are 
taught  with  great  interest  and  no  special  equipment. 

Results  are  considered  satisfactory  if  the  work  is  clean, 
the  lettering  clear,  legible,  and  well  formed  and  spaced,  and 
the  measurements  accurate  within  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
The  boys  have  learned  the  names  of  the  common  geometric 
surfaces,  the  methods  of  constructing  them,  and  have  gained 
some  general  neatness  and  precision,  and  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  how  materials  are  worked  up  into  objects. 

VI.  Bookbinding. 
Grade  V.    The  work  of  this  grade,  which  is  designated  as 
bookbinding,  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  follows  logi- 
cally the  cardboard  construction  of  the  previous  grade, 
employing  many  of  the  same  processes.    Some  of  the  models 
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are  not  books,  but  sufficient  work  in  the  making  and  bind- 
ing of  small  books  is  done  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
subject. 

The  articles  made  lend  themselves  easily  to  modification 
by  the  individual  pupils,  and  the  planning  of  the  several 
parts,  including  the  making  of  working  sketches,  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  work.  The  projects  not  only  afford  an 
opportunity  for  inventional  work,  but  require  of  the  pupils 
an  application  of  their  knowledge  of  constructive  and 
decorative  design,  coloring,  and  lettering. 

The  materials  used  are  a  heavy  pasteboard  called  news- 
board,  a  book  linen  called  vellum,  and  cover  and  lining 
papers,  besides  tape,  paste,  sewing  linen,  and  paper  for  pages. 
The  tools  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the  cardboard 
work,  the  work  having  been  so  planned  that  no  presses  or 
sewing  frames  are  used. 

The  models  made  are  two  note  books,  pocket  memorandum 
pad,  needle  case,  calendar  stand,  book  covers,  portfolio,  clip- 
ping file,  a  book  sewed  over  tape  and  bound,  and  an  original 
project. 

As' noted  above,  the  method  of  conducting  this  work  makes 
a  demand  on  the  pupil  for  the  exercise  of  initiative.  Take 
for  illustration  the  sewed  book.  The  pupils  are  first  required 
to  determine  by  experimentation  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
page.  With  this  as  a  basis,  they  then  determine  the  size  of 
the  board  covers,  the  cover  paper,  and  the  vellum  backs, 
making  working  sketches  of  each  part  before  any  material 
is  cut.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  folded  to  form  the  different 
"signatures,"  so-called,  which  are  then  sewed  over  tapes. 
The  material  for  the  covers  is  cut  and  pasted,  and  the  book 
put  into  the  cover  and  finished.  A  design  for  the  cover, 
including  the  correct  placing  and  lettering  of  the  title,  is 
then  worked  out  and  applied. 

This  course  in  bookbinding  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  has  been  carried 
out  in  nearly  all  schools  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner. 
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VII.  Weaving. 
Grade  VI.  (One-half  year.)  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to 
provide  opportunity  for  thoughtful,  purposeful  planning  and 
making,  using  simple  materials  and  processes  of  the  textile 
industry  which  should  be  of  universal  interest.  The  work 
affords  the  boys  some  knowledge  of  textiles  and  the  elemen- 
tary processes  of  weaving,  and  an  interest  in  looms  both  prim- 
itive and  modern.  The  looms  used  are  of  the  simplest  form, 
being  mere  frames  made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  using 
them,  however,  the  same  operations  are  performed  as  in  any 
kind  of  mechanical  weaving,  no  matter  how  complex,  namely, 
the  alternate  raising  and  lowering  of  different  sets  of  warp 
threads  to  form  a  "shed,"  the  putting  in  of  a  strand  of  "  fill- 
ing" by  means  of  the  needle  or  shuttle,  and  the  beating  it 
down. 

The  projects  make  a  demand  on  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
design  and  color.  The  materials  used  are  selected  with 
regard  to  economy  rather  than  excellence  of  finished  product, 
as  woolen  yarns  are  too  expensive  for  school  work  of  this 
nature.  Therefore  raffia,  rovings  (cotton  yarn),  and  jute 
are  used,  but  in  excellent  colors,  and  in  some  variety.  The 
first  project  is  a  bordered  mat  of  raffia,  where  the  warp  is 
uniform,  and  where  the  design  is  formed  by  varying  the  filling. 
The  second  is  a  plaid  mat  of  raffia,  where  an  illustration 
is  afforded  of  one  method  by  which  patterns  are  produced 
in  fabrics,  by  varying  the  colors  of  both  warp  thread  and 
filling.  The  pattern  is  first  planned  as  to  colors  and  spacing, 
after  which  the  mat  is  woven  to  accord  with  this  plan.  A 
small  iron  holder  comes  next,  which  introduces  a  warp  thread 
and  a  filling  which  entirely  covers  the  warp.  A  fringed  mat 
of  the  same  material  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  working 
out  of  a  pattern  consisting  of  a  small  unit  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  Navajo  Indians.  After  this  a  small  rug  is  made 
of  warp  thread  and  jute.  By  sewing  together  several  of  these 
small  rugs,  one  is  formed  which  is  large  enough  to  be  of  use. 
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A  few  large  looms  have  been  provided,  each  equipped  with 
two  shuttles  and  a  heddle,  which  much  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  work.  In  many  classes  these  looms  have  been  used 
this  year,  and  practical  rugs,  18  inches  by  30  inches,  have  been 
made.  It  should  be  noted,  that  while  weaving  is  a  school 
subject  which  may  be  employed  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
elementary  schools,  it  cannot  there  be  followed  out  in  the 
way  described  above,  which  calls  for  a  minimum  of  ringer 
work  and  a  maximum  of  planning. 

VIII.  Modeling. 
Modeling  in  Boston  schools  is  carried  on  in  a  number  of 
primary  grades  and  for  a  half  year  in  Grades  V.  and  VI.  in 
boys'  schools. 

Instruction  in  modeling  in  the  schools  aims  to  train  the 
tactile  sense,  to  help  children  to  realize  the  third  dimension 
of  solid  objects  by  reproducing  them,  and  to  suggest  the 
uses  of  plastic  material.  This  results  in  increased  hand  skill 
and  definite  appreciation  of  form.  The  value  of  this  concrete 
method  of  representation  becomes  apparent  in  the  lower 
grades  in  increased  ability  to  represent  by  drawing,  and  in 
upper  grades  to  think  in  terms  of  form. 

Grade  I.  Modeling  is  carried  on  as  directed  play.  The 
children  at  first  imitate  work  done  by  the  teacher  till  they 
gain  ability  to  represent  their  own  ideas. 

Grades  II.  and  III.  The  work  is  similar  except  that  the 
children  model  the  things  which  later  they  are  to  draw. 

Grades  V.  and  VI.  The  topics  for  modeling  are  similar 
to  those  for  drawing.  The  children  represent  in  the  round 
or  in  bas-relief  what  they  are  to  draw.  They  also  make 
designs  for  objects  involving  good  spacing  and  outline,  such 
as  tiles,  mouldings,  tablets,  pottery,  etc. 

IX.  Woodworking. 
Grade  VI.  (one-half  year),  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  The  pur- 
pose of  including  this  form  of  hand  training  in  the  curriculum 
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is  not  so  much  to  give  proficiency  in  the  technique  of  wood- 
working as  to  develop  a  general  dexterity  in  handling  tools, 
a  comprehension  of  the  problems  presented  by  common  con- 
structive work  and  an  ability  to  express  oneself  concretely 
in  terms  of  material. 

Long  experience  has  demonstrated  that  woodworking  pro- 
vides a  greater  variety  of  manipulation,  a  closer  contact, 
through  the  finished  product,  with  the  life  and  interests  of 
children,  a  technique  more  easily  adaptable  to  the  necessity 
for  a  somewhat  orderly  progression  of  exercises,  and  a  better 
opportunity  for  inculcating  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and 
exactness,  than  any  other  form  of  elementary  bench  work. 
It  has  therefore  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme 
of  hand  work  for  elementary  schools,  and  fills  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  time  given  to  manual  training 
in  the  grades. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  work  of  each  grade  has  a  somewhat 
distinct  and  definite  purpose.  That  of  Grade  VI.  (one  half 
year)  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  most  of  the  tools, 
and  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  processes,  without 
insistence  on  great  accuracy. 

The  work  of  Grade  VII.  Jays  more  stress  on  the  developing 
of  technique,  and  introduces  more  construction,  demanding 
greater  accuracy. 

The  work  of  Grade  VIII.  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  his  skill  to  the 
solution  of  constructive  problems,  and  to  exercise  his  initia- 
tive in  selecting  and  planning  his  projects. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  models  embodying  certain 
definite  exercises  progressively  arranged.  While  such  a  plan 
would  result  in  a  deadening  uniformity  if  rigidly  carried  out, 
the  absence  of  it  would  often  lead  to  uncertainty  of  purpose 
and  dissipation  of  energy,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  less 
experienced  teachers.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  best 
to  state  the  course  in  terms  of  models  and  exercises  and  to 
provide  for  wide  latitude  where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
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for  an  enrichment  of  the  work  by  means  of  special,  individual 
projects,  particularly  in  the  eighth  grade. 

In  each  grade  definite  provision  is  made  for  the  design- 
ing of  a  project  in  the  class  room,  as  an  exercise  in  drawing, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  in  the  manual  training 
room. 

Throughout  the  course,  effort1  is  made  to  interest  the  pupils 
in  the  different  kinds  of  woods  used,  the  variety  of,  which  is 
as  large  as  is  consistent  with  necessary  economy. 

Grade  VI.  The  models  in  this  grade  are  as  follows: 
shrub  label,  loom,  with  batten,  heddle,  and  shuttle  for  same, 
bread  board  and  shelf.  Pine,  basswood,  whitewood,  and 
red  birch  are  used. 

The  exercises  include  the  processes  employed  in  reducing 
stock  of  the  right  thickness  to  required  width  and  length, 
sawing  on  curved  lines,  modeling  with  spokeshave,  fastening 
with  nails,  and  sandpapering.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
models  are  such  that  their  usefulness  is  not  greatly  impaired 
by  inaccuracies  in  form  and  measurements.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  encourage  freedom  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  to 
give  the  pupils  a  sense  of  achievement,  even  though  the  time 
given  to  the  work  is  very  limited,  a  total  of  only  about  thirty- 
five  hours  during  the  half  year.  The  freedom  and  relative 
crudity  of  some  of  this  elementary  work  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  carelessness,  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  inaccuracy  of  a  first  attempt  and  slipshod  or  slovenly 
work. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  design,  that  is,  to  determine  the 
size  and  shape  of  some  of  the  models,  and  to  make  free-hand, 
dimensioned  working  drawings.  In  making  other  models 
they  are  required  to  work  from  drawings  provided.  In  this 
case  they  learn  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others  expressed 
in  the  form  of  working  drawing. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  (five  months  of  woodworking) 
the  pupil  has  gained  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  differ- 
ent saws  and  planes,  with  the  rule,  try  square,  gauge,  spoke- 
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shave,  hammer,  nail  set  and  sandpaper.  He  has  not 
acquired  skill  in  using  these  tools,  but  has  used  them  with 
some  freedom  and  for  the  right  purpose.  He  has  learned 
something  about  the  characteristics  of  wood,  and  has  pro- 
duced from  raw  material  some  articles  for  which  a  real  need 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Grade  VII.  The  models  for  this  grade  are  hat  rack,  coat 
hanger,  strop,  tool  rack,  sleeve  board,  blotter,  towel  roller, 
and  hatchet  handle.  The  woods  used  are  pine,  whitewood, 
gumwood,  chestnut,  and  beech.  The  exercises  include  the 
reducing  of  stock  to  the  three  dimensions,  modeling  with 
knife,  spokeshave,  chisel  and  planes,  boring  with  augur  and 
drill  bits,  fastening  with  screws,  scraping,  filing,  sandpaper- 
ing, staining  and  finishing. 

The  models  in  this  grade  make  a  greater  demand  on  the 
pupil  for  accuracy,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  careful  and 
correct  use  of  the  tools.  With  the  exception  of  those  models 
which  are  designed  as  a  part  of  the  drawing  lessons,  the  pupils 
work  throughout  the  year  from  finished  working  drawings, 
provided  by  the  teacher.  The  work  of  the  seventh  grade 
gives  knowledge  of  few  additional  tools,  but  develops  the 
pupils'  skill.  It  also  adds  to  their  knowledge  of  processes, 
and  to  their  sense  of  achievement. 

Grade  VIII.  The  purpose  of  the  work  of  this  grade  is  to 
develop  more  fully  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  pupils,  and 
especially  to  give  them  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  own 
ability  to  convert  materials  into  a  definite,  finished  product. 
Those  pupils  who  follow  the  prescribed  course  find  that  the 
models  themselves  demand  more  careful  attention  to  accu- 
racy of  measurement,  and  skill  in  manipulation,  and  more 
knowledge  of  joinery.  Even  more  is  this  the  case  with  those 
pupils  who  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  the  prescribed 
models  projects  of  their  own  planning.  Not  only  is  their 
tool  technique  and  their  knowledge  of  processes  brought  into 
practice,  but  also  their  appreciation  of  fitness  to  purpose, 
which  is  the  basis  of  constructive  design. 
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*  The  prescribed  models  in  the  course  are  keyboard,  hammer 
handle,  flat  ruler,  box  or  stationery  holder,  pen  tray,  book 
rack,  jardiniere  stand,  picture  frame.  The  woods  used  are 
black  walnut,  sycamore,  mahogany,  beech,  whitewood,  gum- 
wood,  chestnut,  and  butternut. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  models,  there  are  made  every 
year,  and  in  great  variety,  desks,  chairs,  tables,  cabinets,, 
bookcases,  and  shelves,  hall  seats,  magazine  holders,  tabo- 
rets,  footstools,  dish  racks,  etc.  The  processes  involved  are 
those  commonly  employed  in  furniture  and  cabinet  making. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  year  in  the  elementary  school  the 
pupils  should  possess  skill  of  hand  in  a  moderate  degree,  that 
readiness  in  selecting  materials  and  tools  for  a  given  purpose,, 
which  comes  from  familiarity  with  constructive  processes, 
and  a  certain  judgment  based  on  experience.  If  the  skill 
and  judgment  be  only  elementary,  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  in  exact  accord  with  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  grades 
in  which  it  is  given,  and  implies  further  development  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  complete  purpose  of  the  school  system. 

X.  Design. 

Development  of  appreciation  of  good  design  is  a  necessary 
part  of  public  school  work,  because  it  is  indispensable  to 
unlimited  industrial  progress,  and  because,  without  such 
appreciation,  there  cannot  be  full  enjoyment  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art. 

The  study  of  design  aims  to  develop  good  judgment  regard- 
ing the  fitness  and  beauty  of  constructed  objects.  This  is 
done  by  studying  and  making  objects  and  ornaments  that 
are  suitable  to  their  place  and  use,  and  that  embody  good 
proportions  and  relations  of  spaces,  beautiful  outlines  and 
consistent  style. 

Good  taste  in  matters  of  design  is  trained  by  familiarity 
with  fine  examples,  and  by  work  which  necessitates  practice 
in  arranging  the  elements  of  design,  and  much  choosing  to 
select  the  best  from  among  many  possibilities. 
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During  the  first  three  years  very  little  attempt  is  made  to 
have  the  children  produce  original  designs.  In  the  case  of 
the  simple  designs  such  as  Thanksgiving  souvenirs,  Christ- 
mas cards,  valentines,  etc.,  all  placing  is  indicated  by  the 
teacher,  and  imitated  by  the  children,  to  accustom  them 
to  examples  of  good  arrangements.  Young  children  have 
few  ideas  of  design,  and  the  presentation  of  some  arrange- 
ments which  are  simple,  and  yet  excellent,  furnishes  a 
foundation  upon  which  future  attempts  at  originality  may 
be  based.  In  developing  taste,  which  shall  later  give  ability 
to  make  good  original  designs,  it  is  much  more  important 
that  the  first  productions  be  beautiful  than  that  they  be 
original. 

During  the  past  year,  experiments  in  rhythmic  exercises 
have  been  tried  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  children 
repeated  a  simple  unit  at  equal  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a 
border,  drawing  the  unit  free-hand  in  concert  to  rhythmic  time, 
which  at  first  was  counted  by  the  teacher,  as  in  music,  or 
indicated  upon  the  piano.  Later  the  count  was  kept  by  the 
children  themselves. 

Such  practice  in  repeating  a  series  of  forms  to  a  corres- 
ponding movement  of  time  gives  a  sense  of  rhythm,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  develop  by  drawing  of  borders  in  which  the 
spacing  of  the  units  is  laid  out  by  dictation  or  with  the  aid  of 
a  rule.  The  results  of  this  practice  are  such  as  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  valuable  throughout  the  grades  with  units  which 
increase  in  difficulty.  The  first  exercises  with  simple  borders 
develop  the  skill  required  for  surface  designs,  bilateral  forms, 
and  balanced  designs  of  abstract  shapes  or  conventionalized 
flower  forms  produced  with  a  few  pencil  or  brush  strokes.  In 
this  practice,  as  in  penmanship,  beautiful  form  and  style  are 
gained,  not  by  stopping  over  one  result  to  perfect  it,  but  by 
repeating  the  shape  till  the  hand  has  mastered  it,  and  can 
use  it  with  increasing  facility.  The  style  gained  from  this 
work  shows  in  those  designs  which  must  be  worked  out 
slowly  with  painstaking  care. 
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A  consideration,  in  detail,  of  the  work  in  design  done  in 
each  grade  follows: 

Grades  I.  and  II.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  following 
points. 

Practice  in  drawing  borders  of  simple  units  to  a  time 
count  corresponding  somewhat  to  that  in  music. 

Placing  of  pegs  and  lentils  to  invent  units  and  make 
borders. 

Decorating  of  simple  forms,  such  as  holiday  souvenirs  for 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
etc.  All  placing  is  indicated  by  the  teacher  and  imitated 
by  the  children. 

Grade  III.  Practice  in  borders  with  more  difficult  units 
and  counts. 

Invention  of  units  and  borders  with  pegs  and  lentils,  with 
colored  crayons,  and  by  paper  cutting. 

Decorating  of  simple  forms,  such  as  holiday  souvenirs, 
book  marks,  covers  for  school  papers,  etc.,  some  arrangement 
being  indicated  by  the  teacher  and  some  planned  by  the 
pupil.  These  designs  involve  the  borders  and  units  previ- 
ously studied. 

Grade  IV.  Practice  in  surface  patterns,  drawn  to  rhyth- 
mic count,  using  simple  units. 

In  this  grade,  pupils  learn  to  adapt  a  simple  decoration  to 
a  given  space.  The  elements  are  limited  to  the  best  placing 
of  a  plain  band  border  on  a  folder  or  on  the  covers  of  boxes 
made  during  the  time  devoted  to  constructive  work.  The 
pupils  experiment  with  different  widths  of  margins  and  of 
border  lines,  to  determine  the  spacing  which  produces  the 
most  pleasing  effect.  Practice  is  given  also  in  spacing  well 
one  element  upon  a  given  surface,  such  as  a  title  to  be 
printed  upon  a  cover  to  be  used  for  school  papers. 

In  all  these  problems  the  results  depend  upon  their  effect 
upon  well  related  spaces.  The  cover  titles  are  printed  in 
plain  letters,  carefully  planned,  so  that  the  letters  will  fill  the 
given  space  well,  and  appear  neither  crowded  nor  scattered, 
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and  so  that  the  completed  title  shall  easily  fill  the  area  pre- 
viously determined  for  it  on  the  page. 

By  thus  limiting  the  elements  which  the  children  are 
allowed  to  use,  the  problems  are  simplified  and  attention  con- 
centrated upon  the  best  possible  arrangement. 

Grade  V.  Continued  emphasis  is  laid  upon  developing 
appreciation  of  well  related  spaces,  which  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  in  matters  of  taste. 

The  problems  include  the  use  of  borders,  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  corners,  and  bands  as  used  in  stripes  and  plaids. 
Practice  in  printing  is  continued,  and  cover  designs  are  made 
which  involve  the  spacing  of  two  elements  such  as  the  title 
and  an  initial,  or  other  small  ornament. 

Grade  VI.  Special  problems  are  presented,  involving  dif- 
ferent applications  of  good  spacing. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  printing  school  mat- 
ters, quotations  for  special  occasions,  and  signs  for  use  in  the 
neighborhood  and  school,  such  as, — "  Boy  Wanted,"  "  Rooms," 
"Fruit  for  Sale,"  "Exit,"  "Land  for  Sale,"  etc.,  cards  for 
schoolroom  doors,  giving  grade  and  name  of  teacher.  Such 
printing  requires  careful  planning  in  order  that  it  may 
attract  attention,  and  still  be  in  good  taste.  The  pupils  learn 
how  much  more  effective  in  advertisements  are  good  margins, 
dignified  lettering,  and  well  chosen  spaces,  than  crowded 
printing  and  gaudy  ornament. 

Arrangement  of  stripes  to  be  worked  out  in  weaving,  where 
possible.  The  children  design  rugs,  using  stripes  and  exper- 
imenting with  the  different  effects  of  spacing  and  of  arrange- 
ment of  broad  and  narrow  stripes. 

Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  In  these  grades  one  important 
problem  in  design  is  the  treatment  of  some  school  subject, 
such  as  history,  geography,  literature,  etc.,  in  book  form. 
The  making  of  a  booklet  necessitates  a  practical  application 
of  many  important  principles  of  design,  such  as  good  spacing 
and  appropriate  decoration.  The  cover,  title  page,  regular 
pages,  and  illustrations,  each  constitutes  a  separate  problem 
in  design. 
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The  children  study  different  forms  of  letters  as  illustrated 
by  the  best  simple  type  in  use,  and  the  arrangement  of  pages 
as  found  in  the  finest  styles  of  printing  and  book  making. 
The  study  already  given  to  the  subject,  which  is  to  be  put 
into  book  form,  provides  the  needed  stimulus  to  secure  the 
best  work.  The  making  of  the  booklet  in  turn  adds  its 
influence  to  the  subject  thus  treated.  Each  topic  arouses 
fresh  interest,  and  presents  new  problems  in  spacing  and 
ornamentation. 

This  work,  because  of  its  own  value  and  its  intimate  rela- 
tion to  other  school  work,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  teaching  design. 

Other  problems  in  design  are  worked  out,  by  the  girls,  for 
wearing  apparel,  and,  by  the  boys,  in  connection  with  their 
manual  training.  Designs  are  made  for  the  shape  and  deco- 
ration of  book  rack  ends  and  stationery  holders,  to  be  worked 
out  in  wood  in  the  manual  training  rooms.  Designs  for 
furniture  are  selected  by  many  of  the  boys  and  worked  out 
during  the  last  year. 

XI.    Industrial  Training. 

During  the  last  two  years  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  providing  in  the  elementary  schools  a  train- 
ing looking  toward  the  greater  efficiency  of  those  children 
destined  for  industrial  pursuits. 

It  was  felt  that  the  beginnings  of  industrial  training  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  cultural  work  of  the  earlier 
years,  and  that,  if  the  right  work  were  provided,  an  industrial 
interest  would  be  awakened  that  would  hold  the  pupils 
longer  in  school,  and  perhaps  induce  them  to  enter  continu- 
ation or  other  higher  industrial  schools. 

It  was  believed  that  the  demands  of  the  employers  of  the 
lower  grade  of  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
those  workers  themselves,  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  general  rather  than  a  specific  training.  Employers  express 
themselves  as  wanting  boys  who  can  apply  their  knowledge 
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of  mathematics  and  English  to  the  particular  work  in  hand, 
who  have  interests  beyond  the  one  thing  they  are  doing, 
who  are  adaptable,  and  who  have  some  elementary  ideas 
regarding  values  —  value  of  time,  of  material,  and  of  indus- 
trial methods. 

To  insure  the  development  of  such  characteristics  by  the 
time  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school 
period,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a  sys- 
tematic training  two  years  earlier,  with  this  purpose  clearly 
in  view. 

An  experiment  was  tried  in  the  Agassiz  School,  an  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  July 
1908. 

The  more  important  features  of  the  experiment  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  objects  made  are  such  as  can  be  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  can  be  used  by  the  School 
Supply  Department.  The  boys  work  five  hours  a  week  in 
manufacturing  a  product  which  they  do  not  receive  for  their 
own,  but  which  is  applied  by  the  city  to  its  own  uses. 

The  efficiency  of  the  pupils  increases  to  a  remarkable 
degree  as  the  result  of  the  necessary  repetition  of  processes, 
when  things  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  by  the 
employment  of  what  may  properly  be  called  modern  indus- 
trial methods.  The  boys  have  exhibited  as  much,  if  not 
more,  interest  than  is  ordinarily  shown  in  the  various  forms 
of  manual  training  employed  elsewhere  in  the  schools.  They 
have  maintained  their  rank  in  the  regular  work  with  pupils 
of  other  classes. 

The  experiment  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the  essential 
soundness  of  the  general  principle  that  productive  labor  in 
the  schools  may  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  pupils 
through  the  necessity  which  it  imposes  of  turning  out  a 
product  which  must  stand  the  test  of  commercial  com- 
petition. 

The  School  Committee  has  determined  to  test  this  prin- 
ciple by  a  series  of  experiments  which  will  articulate  with 
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the  school  system  at  several  different  points.  From  these 
experiments  much  light  is  expected  on  this,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  educational  problems. 

XII.  Color. 

The  study  of  color  develops  the  color  sense,  leads  to  the 
power  of  discriminating  between  good  and  bad  combinations, 
and  of  using  color  in  appropriate  and  harmonious  ways. 

For  the  sake  of  defmiteness  in  describing  color,  the  terms 
Value,  Hue,  and  Intensity,  have  been  recommended  for  use 
in  the  schools.  Wherever  they  occur  in  the  Outline  of 
Lessons  distributed  to  the  teachers,  or  in  other  publica- 
tions of  the  department,  they  are  used  with  the  following 
significance. 

Value. —  The  value  of  a  color  changes  as  the  color  grows 
lighter  or  darker;  e.  g.,  if  white  is  mixed  with  green,  the 
result,  lighter  green,  is  higher  in  value.  If  black  instead  of 
white  is  mixed  with  it,  the  resulting  darker  color  is  lower 
in  value  than  the  original  green. 

Hue. —  The  hue  of  a  color  changes  when  another  color  is 
mixed  with  it;  e.  g.,  if  a  little  yellow  is  mixed  with  green,  the 
result  is  a  change  of  hue  from  green  to  yellowish  green.  If 
a  little  blue  is  mixed  with  the  green,  the  result  is  again  a 
change  of  hue,  this  time  from  green  to  bluish  green. 

Intensity. —  The  intensity  of  a  color  changes  when  it  grows 
weaker  or  stronger;  e.  g.,  if  gray  of  the  same  value  is  mixed 
with  red,  the  resulting  dull  red  is  lower  in  intensity  than  the 
original  red.  If,  however,  a  red  of  the  same  value,  but  purer, 
be  added  to  it,  the  result  is  increased  intensity. 

If  blue  is  mixed  with  green  and  the  resulting  blue-green  is 
not  lighter  or  darker  than  the  original  green,  the  only  change 
is  in  hue.  If  the  resulting  color  is  lighter  or  darker,  there  has 
been  also  a  change  in  value.  If  the  resulting  blue-green  is 
brighter  or  duller  than  the  original  green,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  intensity. 
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During  the  first  three  years,  the  children  gain  an  acquain- 
tance with  colors  by  the  general  use  of  colored  crayons.  The 
special  study  of  color  is  emphasized  in  each  year  as  follows: 

Grade  I.  Children  learn  simply  to  recognize  six  spectrum 
colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet,  by  finding 
where  they  occur  in  the  schoolroom,  and  by  collecting  samples 
of  the  colors  shown  by  the  teacher. 

Grade  II.  Children  learn  to  discriminate  hues  of  color 
more  exactly,  picking  out  objects  the  colors  of  which  are 
most  nearly  like  the  samples  shown  by  the  teacher. 

Grade  III.  Children  learn  to  distinguish  color  values  by 
pointing  out  objects  the  colors  of  which  are  lighter  or  darker 
values  of  the  color  shown  by  the  teacher.  / 

Grade  IV.  and  V.  During  these  years,  and  in  each  succeed- 
ing year,  the  children  have  general  practice  in  the  use  of 
color  in  connection  with  their  nature  and  object  drawing. 
They  also  learn  to  choose  pleasing  combinations  of  color 
appropriate  for  particular  designs  and  decorations.  The 
special  phases  of  color  study  on  which  emphasis  is  laid  are 
as  follows :  Children  study  color  hues,  or  the  steps  by  which 
one  color  merges  into  another,  and  arrange  samples  which 
they  have  collected,  to  represent  these  steps  as  nearly  as 
possible.  They  also  make  charts  to  show  these  steps.  In 
Grade  IV.  the  charts  are  made  with  colored  crayons,  and  in 
Grade  V.  with  water  color,  which  makes  possible  more  exact 
grading.  In  this  grade  the  children  learn  also  to  make  even 
flat  washes  of  water  color  over  given  areas. 

Grade  VI.  Children  study  color  values  and  make  charts, 
showing  five  values  of  the  same  color  in  carefully  graded  steps, 
between  a  very  light  and  a  very  dark  value.  They  also  learn 
to  mix  paints  so  as  to  match  any  given  sample,  or  produce 
any  desired  color. 

Grade  VII.  Children  study  color  intensities,  and  make 
charts  showing  three  intensities  of  the  same  color  in  carefully 
graded  steps  between  the  color  in  its  full  strength  and  a 
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gray  of  the  same  value.  They  also  continue  practice  in  mix- 
ing paints  so  as  to  match  any  given  sample  or  produce  any 
desired  color. 

Grade  VIII.  Children  learn  the  following  simple  methods 
of  harmonizing  colors. 

1.  By  copying  harmonious  combinations  from  fine  ex- 
amples wherever  found,  e.  g.,  in  prints,  fabrics,  pictures,  etc., 
and  from  nature. 

2.  By  bringing  given  groups  of  colors  to  some  degree  of 
harmony  by  (a)  mixing  a  little  of  each  with  all  the  others,  or 
(b)  mixing  some  of  another  color,  especially  gray,  with  each. 

XIII.    Special  Study  of  Works  of  Art. 

Increasing  opportunities  for  enjoyment  of  art  are  offered 
in  the  fine  examples  of  art  now  available  in  the  crafts,  in 
magazine  and  book  illustration,  in  reproductions  of  good 
pictures,  by  the  opportunities  offered  in  museums,  and  by 
the  improvement  in  civic  art,  as  embodied  in  beautiful  build- 
ings, parks,  bridges,  sculpture,  fountains,  etc. 

An  adequate  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  seldom  comes 
except  as  a  result  of  special  effort  in  that  direction.  Such 
effort  is  usually  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Frequent  visits  to  and  study  of  available  works  of  art 
of  undoubted  merit. 

2.  Some  practice  in  expressing  by  drawing  or  painting, 
however  crudely,  facts  of  form  and  color,  which  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language  which  the  artist  uses. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  attempt  to  develop  aesthetic  appreci- 
ation of  works  of  art  by  direct  study  is  of  much  value  before 
the  high  school  age.  Previous  to  that  time,  however,  it  is 
most  important  to  keep  active  the  simple  unquestioning 
delight  of  children  in  pictures  and  in  the  use  of  drawing  and 
color.  In  this  way  a  trustworthy  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  appreciation  which  can  be 
gradually  developed  in  later  years  by  direct  study. 

The  regular  work  of  drawing  in  public  schools,  involving, 
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as  it  does,  continued  use  of  lines,  light  and  dark,  and  color, 
is  giving  children  constant  practice  in  expressing  their  ideas 
and  observations  by  means  of  the  same  vocabulary  which  the 
artist  himself  employs.  Such  attempts  to  use,  even  crudely, 
the  terms  by  which  art  is  expressed  are  necessary  to  that 
kind  of  appreciation  which  yields  the  fullest  pleasure. 

The  direct  study  of  works  of  art  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Boston  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  following 
methods  have  proved  valuable,  and  form  a  basis  for  a  definite 
beginning: 

1.  Grading  of  pictures.  The  grading  of  pictures  to  suit 
the  age  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  presented  is 
important.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  value  of 
a  picture  for  any  grade  depends  only  upon  its  artistic 
merit. 

The  first  impulses  toward  aesthetic  enjoyment  which  later 
may  develop  into  a  fine  appreciation  of  art  may  come  from 
well  drawn  current  illustrations  portraying  those  experiences 
and  subjects  which  interest  children,  as  well  as  from  World- 
renowned  masterpieces.  The  best  preparation  for  artistic 
appreciation  in  maturity  is  the  fullest  enjoyment  in  childhood 
of  the  art  that  is  within  the  realm  of  childhood's  compre- 
hension. 

In  the  matter  of  English,  teachers  do  not  feel  that  they 
are  cheating  small  children  of  their  literary  inheritance  by 
withholding  the  study  of  such  authors  as  Browning  or 
Shakespeare  till  a  suitable  degree  of  maturity  is  reached. 
Some  literature  and  some  pictures  of  the  highest  sort  are, 
however,  adapted  to  early  grades,  —  but  they  must  be  care- 
fully selected. 

In  the  attempt  to  stimulate  aesthetic  appreciation,  any 
masterpiece,  even  though  it  be  a  great  one,  will  not  do  simply 
because  it  is  a  masterpiece.  It  must  be  in  touch  with  the 
child's  range  of  experiences.  Great  pictures  may  grow  to 
seem  commonplace  before  the  time  for  appreciation  of  them 
has  come. 
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A  child's  appreciation  of  a  masterpiece  is  hindered  more 
than  helped  by  analysis  of  its  composition. 

When  imagination  can  be  set  at  work  under  the  stimulus 
and  direction  of  a  good  picture,  feelings  may  be  awakened 
which  later  will  develop  into  aesthetic  enj  oyment .  The  artistic 
value  of  a  picture  is  not  wholly  in  the  information  it  brings. 

2.  Study  of  Topics.  The  selection  of  a  particular  topic 
and  the  making  of  sketches,  and  collection  of  pictures  illus- 
trating this  is  recommended  as  a  potent  means  of  develop- 
ing intelligent  appreciation  of  any  subject.  In  leading  to 
appreciation  of  local  subjects,  for  example,  of  marine  pic- 
tures, by  children  living  near  the  ocean,  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration is  made  by  giving  sketchbooks  to  the  children,  and 
interesting  them  in  making  notes  of  their  observations  of 
different  aspects  of  the  sea,  in  calm,  in  storm,  at  twilight, 
and  of  boats  under  various  conditions.  These  sketches 
should  include  general  effects,  particular  details,  and  some 
color  notes.  In  addition  to  making  these  sketches,  the  chil- 
dren should  collect,  from  magazines  and  elsewhere,  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  ships  and  the  sea,  which  will  form  a 
scrap  book  collection.  In  this  should  be  included  reproduc- 
tions of  the  best  marine  pictures  which  can  be  found.  With 
the  aid  of  this  data,  pupils  should  make  one  or  two  original 
sea  pictures.  Such  attempts,  however  elementary,  are  the 
most  effective  introduction  to  masterpieces  dealing  with  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

Any  work  of  art  results  from  long  observation  and  thorough 
mastery  by  the  artist  of  the  different  moods  and  phases  of 
that  particular  subject,  and  the  pupil's  best  preparation  for 
appreciating  the  artist's  product  is  the  making  and  record- 
ing of  a  series  of  observations  of  his  own. 

Other  subjects  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way;  for  example, 
mountains,  forests,  seasons,  industries,  street  scenes,  archi- 
tecture, etc. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  offered  opportunities  of  great 
value  to  the  schools  in  giving  teachers  and  classes  free 
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admission  to  the  galleries,  in  making  generally  available  its 
collection  of  slides  and  photographs,  and  in  providing  special 
courses  of  lectures  for  teachers. 

Any  attempt  to  develop  appreciation  of  art  in  children 
below  the  high  school  age  by  visits  to  the  Museum  galleries 
has  proved  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  A  museum  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  panorama  for  young  children,  and  the  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  the  sort  of  study  which  awakens  aesthetic 
experiences.  One  experiment,  however,  has  proved  valu- 
able. At  the  request  of  the  department  of  drawing  and 
manual  training,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  reproduced  eight 
pictures  in  half  tone  and  supplied  them  to  the  schools  at  a 
nominal  price.  About  16,000  of  these  reproductions  were 
bought  by  the  teachers.  Most  of  the  pictures  chosen  repre- 
sented twilight  effects.  The  children  were  interested  in 
the  study  of  twilight  and  made  notes,  in  water  color,  of  color 
effects  on  different  nights.  They  also  collected  pictures  from 
various  sources  representing  twilight.  They  made  pencil 
copies  of  the  composition  of  the  Museum  pictures,  producing 
the  twilight  effect  so  far  as  possible  in  pencil,  and  then  experi- 
mented in  washing  over  one  after  another  of  these  pencil 
sketches  with  colors  selected  from  the  notes  made  from  their 
own  observations.  Those  who  had  opportunity  later  to  visit 
the  Museum  saw  for  the  first  time  the  artist's  interpretation 
in  full  color  of  the  compositions  with  which  they  had  become 
familiar  in  black  and  white,  and  with  which  they  had  experi- 
mented in  adding  their  own  color  schemes.  The  fullest  appre- 
ciation of  any  work  of  art  appears  to  be  awakened  when  the 
spectator  has  himself  attempted  a  solution,  however  primi- 
tive, of  the  artist's  problem.  In  the  work  described  above, 
the  children  had  attempted  such  a  solution,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, developed  an  intimate  interest  in  the  picture.  Inci- 
dentally, this  interest  extended  to  descriptions  in  literature 
of  twilight  effects. 

3.  School  Decoration.  The  pictures  and  casts  used  to 
decorate  schoolrooms  and  halls  are  an  important  factor  in 
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developing  appreciation  of  art.  Pictures  in  schools  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  those  which  are  to  have  a 
permanent  place  upon  the  walls,  and  those  which  serve  as 
illustrative  material  for  special  occasions,  and  which  consti- 
tute a  portfolio  collection  for  reference. 

Those  which  are  to  have  a  permanent  place  upon  the  walls 
should  be  of  the  highest  standard  attainable,  and  carefully 
selected  so  as  to  be  within  the  understanding  of  the  children 
in  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  placed.  One  fine  picture  is 
better  than  several  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  worth  waiting 
for  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  immediately  available. 

Pictures  should  be  chosen  which  are  effective  at  the  dis- 
tance from  which  they  are  to  be  seen.  They  should  be  of  a 
size  and  shape  appropriate  to  the  wall  space  which  they  are 
to  occupy.  The  frame  should  be  such  as  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  Showy  and  elaborate  frames  are  out  of  place 
in  a  schoolroom.  For  the  majority  of  pictures  the  frame 
should  be  a  plain  band  of  wood  of  a  width  suitable  for  the 
picture.  Its  color  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of 
the  picture,  and  generally  a  little  lighter  than  the  darkest 
tones. 

Pictures  should  be  hung  as  flat  against  the  wall  as  possible. 
If  tilted  forward,  they  reflect  light  downward,  and  project 
themselves  unpleasantly  from  the  plane  of  the  wall. 

Many  small  pictures  distract  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 
Two  or  three  excellent  pictures  in  a  class  room,  carefully 
chosen  and  appropriately  hung,  usually  have  a  finer  influ- 
ence and  give  more  enduring  memories  than  a  large  number 
of  pictures  scattered  about  the  walls. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  regarding  the  range 
of  subjects  for  pictures  which  are  to  be  permanent  wall 
decorations. 

They  should  express  some  universal  aspect  of  nature  or 
of  civilization.  For  example,  a  mountain  view  should  be 
selected  which  primarily  gives  an  impression  of  the  majesty 
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and  beauty  of  the  mountains,  and  counts  only  secondarily  as 
a  representation  of  a  particular  geographical  location.  A 
portrait  should  show  a  type  of  personality  inspiring  in  its 
aspect  apart  from  historical  facts.  The  permanent  decora- 
tions of  a  building  may  appropriately  include  the  following 
subjects: 

Reproductions  of  excellent  paintings  and  sculpture. 
Pictures  of  fine  architecture,  ancient  and  modern. 
Landscapes  and  portraits. 

Pictures  which  directly  illustrate  school  work,  such  as  liter- 
ature, history,  geography,  etc.,  or  which  relate  to  special 
occasions,  should  be  formed  into  portfolio  collections  and 
reserved  for  reference,  or  to  be  brought  out  for  special  exhi- 
bitions. The  good  effect  of  such  pictures  is  lessened  by 
keeping  them  on  view  permanently.  Drawings  on  the  black- 
board are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  materials  used,  tem- 
porary in  character,  and  any  attempts  to  produce  permanent 
works  of  art  in  this  medium  are  in  themselves  inartistic. 
" Pictures"  preserved  upon  a  surface  intended  and  needed 
for  other  purposes  serve  mainly  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  from  things  with  more  enduring  and  artistic 
qualities. 

School  collections  of  art  should  include  not  only  the  pic- 
tures and  casts  used  as  decorations,  but  also  examples,  in 
the  original,  or  in  photographs  and  printed  illustrations, 
of  the  most  artistic  products  of  the  crafts,  such  as  printing, 
carving,  house  furnishings,  metal  and  leather  work,  and  of 
material  relating  to  civic  art. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
The  course  in  drawing  and  manual  training  in  the  various 
high  schools  of  the  city  is  modified  to  meet  the  special  con- 
ditions of  each  locality  and  the  exigencies  of  the  elective 
system. 

In  general,  the  purposes  of  the  work  in  high  schools  are 
the  same  as  in  elementary  grades,  but  more  technical  skill, 
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clearer  understanding  of  principles,  and  more  specific  appli- 
cation to  practical  purposes  are  expected. 

The  general  results  expected  from  drawing  in  all  high 
schools  may  be  stated  under  the  following  topics :  represen- 
tation, constructive  drawing,  and  design. 

I.  Representation. 

From  the  study  of  drawing,  pupils  should  gain  increased 
ability  to  represent  the  appearance  of  objects. 

(a.)  More  ability  to  describe  things  by  quick  sketches, 
with  greater  accuracy  than  can  be  acquired  in  the  elementary 
grades,  which  may  be  termed  "conversational  drawing." 
This  enables  one  to  show  by  a  few  lines  how  an  object  appears, 
or  how  it  is  constructed,  or  to  illustrate  ideas.  Such  draw- 
ing offers  a  convenient  and  extremely  useful  means  of  expres- 
sion. It  trains  one  to  distinguish  quickly  and  to  record  the 
essential  features  of  objects. 

(6.)  Ability  to  make  drawings  in  outline,  light  and  shade, 
or  color,  which  show  the  appearance  of  objects  somewhat 
fully,  and  which  carry  representation  to  greater  complete- 
ness than  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  few  lines  or  masses. 

(c.)  Ability  to  make  drawings  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
to  produce  artistic  effects,  but  to  record  facts  accurately. 
Such  drawing  is  valuable  in  the  study  of  botany,  zoology, 
physics,  and  other  sciences.  It  allows  no  blurring  of  state- 
ments, develops  keen  perception,  and  affords  an  unmistak- 
able test  of  the  clearness  and  precision  of  a  pupil's  observation. 

II.    Constructive  Drawing. 

This  should  train  ability  to  note  down  from  objects  or 
ideas  all  necessary  facts  of  form  and  dimensions  in  such  a 
way  that  the  object  may  be  constructed  from  the  drawing. 

This  means  — 

(a.)  Ability  to  make  freehand  sketches  which  adequately 
explain  the  structure  and  contain  all  required  data  of  form 
and  size. 
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(6.)  Ability  to  make  finished  instrumental  drawings,  in 
accordance  with  the  conventions  of  the  draughting  room, 
from  which  tracings  and  blue  prints  may  be  made. 

III.  Design. 
The  course  in  design  should  — 

(a.)  Develop  good  taste  regarding  things  which  make  up 
the  environment  of  everyday  life. 

The  power  to  discern  between  the  merely  pretty,  with 
attractiveness  which  is  superficial  and  temporary,  and  that 
which  is  beautiful,  gives  capacity  for  enjoyment  which  is 
satisfying  and  permanent.  Every  home  is  an  example  of 
good  or  bad  taste.  Whatever  develops  aesthetic  judgment 
raises  the  standard  of  living.  Better  taste  demands  for  its 
satisfaction  better  designers  of  industrial  products.  With  an 
increase  of  this  demand,  already  great,  it  will  become  an 
industrial  necessity  to  train  competent  designers  in  this  coun- 
try. This  will  result  in  retaining  and  distributing  at  home 
the  large  sums  now  sent  abroad  for  foreign  designs  and 
designers. 

(b.)  Develop,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  represen- 
tation, appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  various  expres- 
sions, such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

These  arts  furnish  an  intimate  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  they  find  expression,  hardly  second  to 
that  of  literature.  Apart  from  these  literary  and  historical 
interests,  works  of  art  are  creations  capable  of  imparting 
inspiration,  and  an  enrichment  of  experience  and  personality 
which,  without  training  in  drawing,  are  not  so  readily  received 
from  fine  arts  as  from  literature,  because  words,  the  medium 
of  writers,  are  in  daily  use  by  all,  but  drawing,  modeling, 
and  building  are  not.  The  faculty  of  artistic  appreciation, 
however,  is  almost  universal,  and  under  wise  leadership 
comes  readily  to  some  degree  of  power  to  enjoy  and  dis- 
criminate.   The  result  of  aesthetic  training  is  that  enjoy- 
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ment  of  what  is  best,  without  which  the  terms  "good"  and 
"bad"  are  meaningless. 

(c.)    Arouse  interest  in  modern  civic  art. 

Pupils  should  know  not  only  the  art  of  the  past,  and  objects 
in  museums  which  are  usually  fragments  away  from  their 
original  setting,  but  the  ways  in  which  present  day  problems 
are  best  met.  They  should  become  acquainted  by  photo- 
graphs, or  otherwise,  with  the  best  designs  for  bridges,  water 
fronts,  typical  buildings,  park  furnishings,  sculpture,  foun- 
tains, and  other  things  which  may  contribute  to  beauty  in 
modern  communities. 

IV.    Manual  Training. 
The  results  expected  from  manual  training  in  high  schools 
are  as  follows: 

(a.)  That  pupils  will  be  able  to  plan  and  carry  to  comple- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  crafts  and  industries  and  to  the 
physical  sciences. 

This  ability  will  bring  to  the  pupil  that  satisfaction  which 
results  from  an  achievement  which  he  himself  clearly  compre- 
hends, thus  furnishing  one  of  the  strongest  motives  in  all 
education. 

It  should  be  such  that  it  would  enable  one  to  meet  success- 
fully the  constructive  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
.  the  various  school  subjects,  such  as  mechanics,  mechanical 
drawing,  design,  physics,  and  chemistry.  It  should  further- 
more assist  in  the  solution  of  similar  problems  arising  later 
in  the  business  or  home  life. 

(b.)  That  the  pupils  will  possess  that  deftness  of  hand 
which  is  the  result  of  a  proper  co-ordination  of  mental  and 
manual  activities. 

This  skill  of  hand  is  of  value  (a)  because  it  induces  a 
reflex  action  in  the  mental  processes;  (b)  because  it  stimulates 
one  to  bring  into  fuller  activity  his  physical  powers,  with  the 
consequent  benefits;  (c)  because,  aside  from  its  place  in  the 
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constructive  activities,  it  is  useful  in  other  vocations  where 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  manipulation  is  necessary,  such 
as  dentistry,  surgery,  and  scientific  work  generally. 

(c.)  That  pupils  will  have  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  intelligence  and  labor  entering  into  the  planning  and 
executing  of  the  world's  industrial  work. 

Walter  Sargent, 
Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
Assistant  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


I.    Officially  Connected  with  the  Public  Schools. 

1.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  secretary,  Lincoln  Owen. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  all  principals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  topics  of  common  interest  and  receiving 
announcements  from  the  superintendent.  Each  principal  is 
expected  to  attend,  or,  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  to 
send  a  representative.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  July,  August  and 
September,  at  4.15  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  association  in  October,  December, 
February,  April  and  June.  Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  social  hour. 

The  executive  committees  of  this  association  for  several 
years  past  are  given  below : 

1900-  01.    John  Tetlow,  chaiiman. 

1901-  02.  F.  H.  Ripley,  chairman;  Warren  E.  Eaton, 
Myron  T.  Pritchard,  Lincoln  Owen,  William  H.  Furber. 

1902-  03.  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  chairman;  William  B. 
Atwood,  Fred  O.  Ellis,  F.  Morton  King,  Alonzo  Meserve. 

1903-  04.  Wallace  C.  Boyden,  chairman;  Edwin  T.  Home, 
Alfred  Bunker,  G.  W.  M.  Hall,  Frank  F.  Preble. 

1904-  05.  Joshua  M.  Dill,  chairman;  Orlendo  W.  Dimick, 
Frederick  A.  Tupper,  Charles  C.  Haines,  Charles  F.  King. 

1905-  06.  Orlendo  W.  Dimick,  chairman;  Henry  C.  Parker, 
George  C.  Mann,  Loea  P.  Howard,  Henry  B.  Hall. 

1906-  07.  Elias  H.  Marston,  chairman;  Emily  F.  Carpen- 
ter, Myron  T.  Pritchard,  W.  Lawrence  Murphy,  Seth  Sears. 

1907-  08.  Francis  A.  Morse,  chairman;  Albert  P.  Walker, 
Michael  E.  Fitzgerald,  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Seth  Sears. 
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1908-09.  Edward  Southworth,  chairman;  Charles  J.  Lin- 
coln, John  F.  McGrath,  Sarah  Fuller,  Loea  P.  Howard. 

2.  Bostox  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  pro  tern., 
John  Tetlow;  secretary,  George  C.  Mann. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  the  Xormal,  Latin  and  high 
school  principals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  topics  of  com- 
mon interest  and  receiving  announcements  from  the  super- 
intendent. Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  school  month  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  One  representative 
from  each  high  school  council  is  invited  to  be  present  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion  whenever  matters  affecting  the 
departments  are  under  discussion. 

3.  High  School  Councils. — The  councils  were  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  superintendent  on  March  19,  1908. 

Each  council  consists  of  the  heads  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments, one  from  each  Normal,  Latin  and  high  school.  Reg- 
ular meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  school 
month  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Each  council  considers  such  items 
of  interest  to  that  department  as  it  chooses,  and  makes  such 
reports  as  the  superintendent  or  the  Head  Masters'  Associ- 
ation may  require.  All  recommendations  are  made  to  the 
Head  Masters'  Association.  Each  council  elects  a  chairman 
for  a  term  of  one  year  and  a  secretary  for  a  term  of  three 
years.    The  officers  for  1908-09  were  as  follows: 

Ancient  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Albert  S.  Perkins, 
Dorchester  High;  secretary,  Clara  A.  W.  Barnes,  South 
Boston  High. 

Commercial  Council.  —  Chairman,  Henry  C.  Shaw,  Rox- 
burv  High;  secretary,  William  L.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
High. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Council. —  Chairman,  Grace 
G.  Starbird,  Practical  Arts  High;  secretary,  Adalena  R. 
Farmer,  Dorchester  High. 

English  Council. — Chairman,  Byron  Groce,  Public  Latin; 
secretary,  James  E.  Thomas,  English  High. 
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History  Council. —  Chairman,  Samuel  C.  Smith,  English 
High;  secretary,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  William  T.  Campbell, 
Public  Latin;  secretary,  Milford  S.  Power,  Dorchester  High. 

Modern  Language  Council. — Chairman,  William  B.  Snow, 
English  High;  secretary,  Anna  M.  Fries,  Dorchester  High. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  Samuel  F.  Tower,  English 
High;  secretary,  George  A.  Cowen,  West  Roxbury  High. 

4.  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association. — 
Board  of  Trustees,  George  E.  Brock,  president;  Alfred  Bunker, 
secretary;  Laura  B.  White,  Lincoln  Owen,  Martha  F.  Wright, 
Frederic  A.  Tupper,  Celia  A.  Scribner,  David  A.  Ellis,  James 
P.  Magenis,  David  D.  Scannell,  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

Membership. —  All  teachers  elected  to  permanent  positions 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  after  April  17,  1900,  become 
thereby  members.  Teachers  who  were  employed  in  per- 
manent positions  in  the  Boston  public  schools  on  that  date 
may  become  members. 

Number  of  members. —  2,079. 

Meetings  of  Board  of  Trustees. — Third  Thursday  of  each 
school  month. 

Annual  meeting  and  election. —  October. 

Purpose. —  To  provide  an  annuity  for  teachers  retiring  on 
account  of  disability  or  after  thirty  years  of  service. 

Organized  by  act  of  Legislature,  taking  effect  April  17, 1900. 

II.    Composed  Wholly  or  Mainly  of  Boston  Teachers. 

5.  Association  of  Boston  Teachers  of  Chemistry. — 
Hostess,  Laura  Bradstreet  White. 

Membership.  —  Chemistry  teachers  in  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

Number  of  Members.  — 16. 

Meetings.  —  First  Wednesday  in  each  school  month. 
Purpose.  —  Improvement  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in 
Boston. 

Organized  in  1891.  One  year  a  different  chemistry  pro- 
fessor was  sent  each  month  to  address  the  association  by  the 
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Institute  of  Technology.  The  following  year  Professor  Jack- 
son, of  Harvard,  sent  a  different  chemistry  professor  each 
month  to  address  the  association,  and  he  entertained  the  asso- 
ciation at  his  laboratories.  The  association  has  visited  plants 
in  which  chemistry  plays  an  important  part,  such  as  gas 
works,  sugar  refineries  and  oil  works.  Manufacturers  have 
attended  meetings  of  the  association,  explaining  and  illus- 
trating processes  of  manufacture.  The  association  prepared 
papers  for  the  St.  Louis  exposition. 

6.  Biological  Club  of  Boston  Normal  School. — 
President,  Mrs.  Leona  C.  Clapp. 

Membership.  —  Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
Number  of  Members. — 45. 

Meetings.  — Second  Wednesday  of  each  month  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  inclusive. 

Annual  Election. — March  meeting. 

Purpose.  —  Study  of  biological  subjects. 

Organized  in  1896.  Studied  the  life  and  works  of  one  scien- 
tist each  year,  and  conducted  a  regular  lecture  course  on 
biological  subjects. 

7.  "B  axd  S"  Club. — President,  Kate  E.  Coney. 
Membersh  ip.  — Past  and  present  manual  training  teachers. 
Number  of  Members. — 50. 

Meetings.  —  First  Tuesday  of  each  month,  October  to  June, 
inclusive. 

Annual  Election. — May  meeting. 

Purpose. — To  advance  the  cause  of  manual  training  and 
promote  mutual  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

Organized  in  1902.  Conducted  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
manual  training;  outdoor  walks  and  one  social  meeting  each 
year. 

8.  Bostox  Association  of  School  Principals. — Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Eliot. 

Membership.  —  Principals  of  Normal,  Latin,  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Boston  (men  only). 
Number  of  Members.  —  72. 
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Date  of  Meetings. — The  first  Tuesday  of  November,  Jan- 
uary, March  and  May  immediately  following  the  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Masters'  Association.  Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
Business  meeting  following  dinner. 

Annual  Election. — May  meeting. 

Purpose.  — To  ascertain  and  express  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  body  of  principals,  and  to  promote  all  measures  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  public  schools. 

Organized  June  3,  1902. 

9.  Boston  German  Teachers'  Club.  — President,  George 
F.  Partridge. 

Membership. — Teachers  of  German  in  high  and  Latin 
schools  in  Boston. 
Number  of  Members.  — 23. 

Meetings.  —  Third  Friday  in  October,  January  and  April. 
Annual  Election. — April  meeting. 

Purpose.  —  Social  intercourse  and  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing of  German. 
Organized  in  1901. 

10.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Association.  — Presi- 
dent, Oscar  C.  Gallagher. 

Membership. — Men  teachers  in  Boston  high  and  Latin 
schools  (except  head  masters). 
Number  of  Members.  — 75. 
Meetings.  —  October,  January  and  May. 
Annual  Election. — May  meeting. 

Purpose. — Mutual  acquaintance  and  friendship,  educa- 
tional improvement. 

Organized  in  1903.  Conducted  investigations  and  made  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  various  items  of  interest  to  teachers. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  Association  in  October,  December, 
February,  April  and  June.  Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  social  hour. 

11.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. — 
President,  Florence  A.  Fitzsimmons. 
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Membership. —  Graduates  from  the  kindergarten  course  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School,  the  director  of  kindergartens,  and 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

Number  of  Members. —  85. 

Meetings. —  One  each  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring. 

Annual  Election. —  Autumn  meeting. 

Purpose. —  Closer  union  and  further  study. 

Organized  October  2,  1905.  Conducted  lectures  relative 
to  kindergarten  work.  Helped  the  work  of  the  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House  Kindergarten  Settlement  in  the  West 
End. 

12.  Boston  Normal  School  Graduates'  English  Club. 
—  President,  Margaret  Wilder. 

Membership. —  Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
Number  of  Members. —  57. 

Meetings. —  Second  Saturday,  November  to  April,  inclu- 
sive. 

Annual  Election. —  March  meeting. 

Purpose. —  Better  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
greater  power  to  interest  an  audience. 

13.  Boston  School  Nurses'  Association. — President, 
Margaret  E.  Carley. 

Membership. —  Nurses  in  the  employment  of  the  Boston 
public  schools. 

Number  of  Members. —  34. 

Meetings. —  Regular,  third  Monday  at  4.30  p.  m.  of  each 
month  from  September  to  June,  inclusive. 

Annual  Meeting. — Third  Monday  in  February;  election  of 
officers,  biennially. 

Purpose. — To  promote  the  system  of  nursing  as  inaugurated 
under  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools;  to  create  and  maintain  a  more  intimate 
mutual  acquaintance  and  general  improvement  of  service. 

Organized  in  1908. 
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14.  Boston  Playground  Association. —  President,  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Harrington;  vice-president,  John  F.  McGrath; 
secretary,  Lillian  M.  Towne. 

Membership. —  All  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  organization. 
Number  of  Members. —  About  200. 

Meetings. —  Three  regular  meetings  during  the  year,  one 
an  annual  meeting.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  the 
discretion  of  the  president. 

Annual  Election. —  On  the  fourth  Saturday  of  March. 

Purpose. —  To  awaken  and  foster  the  spirit  of  play;  to 
interest  teachers  and  children  alike  in  all  plays  and  games 
which  tend  to  a  healthy  physical  development;  and  through 
these  plays  and  games  to  create  a  love  for  outdoor  life,  habits 
of  obedience  and  self-control,  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and 
helpfulness. 

15.  Boston  Primary  Teachers'  Association. —  Presi- 
dent, Anna  Von  Groll. 

Membership. —  Teachers  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
Boston  public  schools.  Those  who  were  teachers  in  1896, 
1897  and  1898  may  retain  membership  after  they  have  ceased 
to  be  teachers  in  the  Boston  primary  schools. 

Number  of  Members. —  259. 

Meetings. —  Business,  second  week  in  December,  February, 
April,  June.  Social  and  literary,  second  week  in  November, 
January,  March,  May. 

Annual  Election. —  June  meeting. 

Purpose. —  Social  intercourse  and  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

Organized  in  1895  as  an  outgrowth  of  meetings  on  Friday 
afternoons  twice  a  year,  when  Superintendent  Seaver  closed 
the  primary  schools  for  that  purpose.  In  1905  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  revised  and  distributed  to  the  members. 
Has  published  a  "Book  on  Busy  Work,"  a  "List  of  Spelling 
Words"  for  primary  grades,  and  arranged  a  series  of  problems 
in  arithmetic  for  primary  grades  which  were  published  by  the 
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School  Committee.  Has  furnished  instructors  for  classes 
formed  to  enable  members  to  meet  the  requirements  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  their  work.  Conducts  a  lecture  course  on 
educational  subjects  for  its  members. 

16.  Boston  Schoolmen's  Club. —  The  first  Tuesday  of 
June,  1909,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation was  omitted,  and  in  place  thereof  all  men  teachers  in 
the  City  of  Boston  were  invited  to  meet  at  the  Boston  City 
Club.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  on  permanent  organi- 
zation was  appointed,  as  follows: 

Edward  Southworth,  chairman;  Herbert  S.  Weaver,  James 
E.  Thomas,  Leonard  M.  Patton,  Michael  J.  Downey,  Michael 
E.  Fitzgerald,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien,  William  L.  Bates,  John 
W.  Regan. 

The  permanent  organization  has  not  yet  been  completed, 
nor  the  time  for  regular  meetings  determined  upon. 

17.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  Presi- 
dent, Helen  L.  Burton. 

Membership. —  Sewing  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Boston. 
Number  of  Members. —  24. 

Meetings. —  Second  Thursday  in  October,  December,  Feb- 
ruary, April. 

Annual  Election. —  April  meeting. 

Purpose. —  Closer  relation  and  social  intercourse. 

Organized  in  1902.  Has  assisted  in  securing  a  more  uni- 
form, better  graded  and  more  systematic  course  of  study  in 
sewing  for  the  elementary  schools. 

18.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Emma  S. 
Gulliver. 

Membership. —  Women  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Boston. 
Number  of  members. —  1,302. 

Meetings. —  Fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  program  com- 
mittee. 

Annual  Election.  — March  meeting. 

Purpose. —  Promotion  of  a  closer  union  among  the  women 
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teachers  of  Boston,  mutual  improvement  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bond  between  school  and  home. 

19.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  — 
President,  Maurice  P.  White;  recording  secretary,  Jennie 
F.  McKissick;  financial  secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer, 
Herbert  L.  Morse,  with  ten  directors,  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Membership. —  Teachers  in  the  permanent  employment  of 
the  Boston  School  Committtee  who  may  be  admitted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  whole  Board  of  Trustees  by  ballot, 
and  upon  payment  of  initiation  fee  of  $3  and  assessments. 

Number  of  Members. —  Between  800  and  900. 

Meetings. —  Board  of  Trustees  meets  monthly. 

Annual  Election. —  Second  Saturday  in  January. 

This  is  a  mutual  organization  of  teachers  by  which  a  teacher 
pays  into  the  treasury  one  per  cent  of  her  annual  salary  and 
receives,  upon  becoming  an  annuitant,  such  annuities  as  the 
association  is  able  to  pay.  The  association  has  a  fund  of 
about  $120,000,  and  the  income  from  this  and  the  receipts 
from  assessments  are  divided  among  the  annuitants  each 
year.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  available  from  assess- 
ments the  association  controls  the  "  Billings  Fund,"  amount- 
ing to  $8,000,  which  may  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers who  are  temporarily  incapacitated  for  teaching  but  who 
are  not  eligible  for  retirement. 

20.  Dunton  Educational  Club. —  President,  Wallace 
C.  Boyden. 

Membership. —  Teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Number  of  Members. —  20. 
Meetings. —  First  Wednesday  of  each  month. 
Annual  Election. —  May  meeting. 

Purpose. —  Scientific  study  of  educational  problems;  im- 
provement and  growth  of  teachers. 

Organized  in  1899.  Has  discussed  prominent  books  on 
the  subject  and  been  addressed  by  various  speakers. 
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21.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President T 
Dora  Williams. 

Membership. —  Women  teachers  in  the  Normal,  Latin  and 
high  schools  of  Boston. 
Meetings. —  May,  November,  January. 
Annual  Election. —  March. 
Purpose. —  Social. 

22.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Ann  M. 
Newell. 

Eligible  to  Membership. —  Teachers  in  good  health. 
Number  of  Members. —  83. 

Meetings. —  Third  Tuesday  of  September,  December,  March, 
June. 

Annual  Election. —  Third  Tuesday  in  September. 

Purpose. —  To  furnish  relief  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability; 
social  intercourse  and  fellowship. 

Organized  in  1874.  Assisted  teachers  in  distress,  whether 
members  or  not.  Has  a  good  treasury,  which  is  managed 
well  and  gives  confidence  to  members. 

23.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club.  —  President,  Priscilla 
Whiton. 

Members. —  Masters'  assistants  or  those  who  were  mem- 
bers before  that  title  was  created.  All  ninth  grade  teachers 
were  formerly  eligible. 

Number  of  Members. —  About  75. 

Meetings. —  Second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  October 
to  May  inclusive. 

Annual  Election. —  October  meeting. 
•  Purpose. —  Mutual  improvement,  social  intercourse. 

Organized  in  1893. 

24.  Sub-Masters'  Club  of  Boston.  —  President,  George 
A.  Smith. 

Eligible  to  Membership. —  Sub-masters  of  elementary  schools 
in  Boston. 

Number  of  Members. —  55. 
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Meetings. —  Third  Thursday  of  September,  November,  Janu- 
ary, March  and  May;  first  Thursday  in  June. 
Annual  Election. —  June  meeting. 
Purpose. —  Social  and  educational. 
Organized  previous  to  1878. 


In  considering  the  work  accomplished  by  these  various 
associations,  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  very  valuable 
results  arising  from  the  meetings  that  are  purely  social  and 
from  the  social  side  of  those  associations  that  also  attempt 
other  work.  The  great  value  of  knowing  intimately  other 
teachers,  and  particularly  those  engaged  in  different  work, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Differences  in  point  of  view 
and  antagonisms  as  to  policies  are  much  more  easily  adjusted 
when  each  individual  knows  from  personal  contact  that  the 
other  is  honest,  intelligent  and  moved  wholly  by  the  highest 
professional  motives. 

III.  Other  Associations. 
Many  Boston  teachers  are  also  members  of  other  educa- 
tional and  semi-educational  associations,  such  as  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
New  England  Superintendents'  Association,  the  Massachu- 
setts Superintendents'  Association,  the  Massachusetts  School- 
masters' Club,  the  Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers 
in  New  England,  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England, 
the  Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  the  Social 
Education  Club,  the  Friday  Evening  Club,  the  Boston 
Manual  Training  Club,  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Teachers'  School  of  Science  Association,  the  Old  South 
Historical  Society,  etc. 
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Partial  List  of  Committees  of  Teachers. 

1.  Committee  on  Geography.  —  Appointed  in  1904.  Later 

the  Committee  on  Conferences  appointed  Mr.  King  as 
chairman  and  he  reappointed  the  members  of  the 
original  committee.  To  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  improvements  in  the  course  of  study 
in  geography  for  elementary  schools. 

Charles  F.  King,  Dearborn  School,  chairman;  Walter 
S.  Parker,  assistant  superintendent;  Seth  Sears,  Franklin 
School;  Augustus  H.  Kelley,  Lyman  School;  Josephine 
L.  Simonton,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  School;  Mary  H. 
Thompson,  Horace  Mann  School;  Mary  E.  Harris, 
Martin  School. 

2.  Committee    on   Arithmetic. —  Appointed   in   1904.  To 

recommend  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  improve- 
ments in  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  for  elementary 
schools. 

Maurice  P.  White,  assistant  superintendent,  chairman; 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  School;  Charles  F.  Merrick, 
Thomas  Gardner  School;  W.  Stanwood  Field,  Lewis 
School;  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Normal  School;  Nellie  L. 
Shaw,  Martin  School;  Annie  M.  H.  Gillespie,  Eliot 
School;  Lena  L.  Carpenter,  Bowditch  School;  Henry 
B.  Hall,  Phillips  Brooks  School;  Loretta  J.  Curran, 
Mather  School;  E.  May  Hastings,  Bennett  School; 
George  W.  Evans,  Chariest  own  High  School;  Alice  E. 
Aldrich,  Edward  Everett  School;  Myron  T.  Pritchard, 
Everett  School. 

3.  Committee  on  English. —  Appointed  in  1907.    To  recom- 

mend to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  improvements  in 
the  course  of  study  in  English  for  elementary  schools. 
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Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  superintendent,  chair- 
man; Maurice  P.  White,  Ellor  C.  Ripley,  assistant 
superintendent;  Henry  L.  Clapp,  George  Putnam 
School;  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Winthrop  School;  Kath- 
erine  H.  Shute,  Normal  School;  Ida  T.  Weeks,  Roger 
Wolcott  School ;  Katharine  W.  Huston,  George  Putnam 
School;  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Washington  Allston  School; 
Ruth  G.  Rich,  Dwight  School;  Mary  E.  Mailman,  Rice 
School;  Annie  J.  Reed,  Everett  School;  Caroline  N. 
Poole,  Agassiz  School;  Josephine  N.  Hannon,  Phillips 
Brooks  School;  Ellen  Carver,  Martin  School;  Lucy  D. 
Ellis,  Gilbert  Stuart  School;  Annie  G.  Ellis,  George 
Putnam  School;  Clara  B.  Shaw,  Wells  School;  Louise 
Robinson,  Everett  School;  Caroline  F."  Cutler,  Lowell 
School;  Lena  L.  Carpenter,  Bowditch  School;  Alice 
Simpson,  Prescott  School. 
4.  Committee  on  Betterment  of  School  Conditions. — Appointed 
in  January,  1907.  To  consider  the  changes  in  methods 
of  instruction  that  would  enable  a  larger  percentage 
of  high  school  pupils  to  do  the  required  work,  to 
prevent  the  dropping  out  from  school,  and  to  secure  a 
closer  articulation  between  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  superintendent,  chair- 
man; Charles  J.  Lincoln,  Dorchester  High  School; 
Charles  M.  Clay,  Roxbury  High  School;  John  F.  Eliot, 
East  Boston  High  School;  George  C.  Mann,  West 
Roxbury  High  School;  George  W.  Evans,  Charlestown 
High  School;  Frederick  H.  Ripley,  Longfellow  School; 
Joshua  M.  Dill,  John  A.  Andrew  School;  Henry  B.  Hall, 
Phillips  Brooks  School;  Myron  T.  Pritchard,  Everett 
School;  Orlendo  W.  Dimick,  Wells  School;  Lotta  A. 
Clark,  Charlestown  High  School;  Margaret  Cunning- 
ham, Dorchester  High  School;  Mary  E.  Wynne,  Girls 
High  School;  Florence  E.  Leadbetter,  Roxbury  High 
School;  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  supervisor  of  substitutes; 
Martha  F.  Wright,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  School;  Ida 
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T.  Weeks,  Roger  Wolcott  School;  Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 
Hancock  School ;  Katharine  W.  Huston,  George  Putnam 
School. 

Subsequently  all  other  principals  of  high  schools  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

5.  Committee  on  College  Credit. —  Appointed  September, 

1907.  To  report  on  the  opportunities  of  study 
accessible  to  Boston  teachers,  to  increase  these  oppor- 
tunities, to  assist  teachers  in  securing  credit  for  work 
done  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the 
extension  of  the  influence  and  work  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

Florence  E.  Leadbetter,  Roxbury  High  School, 
chairman;  Edwin  F.  A.  Benson,  English  High  School; 
Joseph  B.  Eagan,  Washington  School;  Susan  J.  Ginn, 
Hyde  School;  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Washington  Allston 
School;  Alice  G.  Maguire,  Phillips  Brooks  School; 
H.  Maude  Marshall,  Dwight  School;  John  F.  McGrath, 
Eliot  School;  Elizabeth  W.  O'Connor,  William  E. 
Russell  School;  George  W.  Ransom,  Brimmer  School; 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  School;  Sarah  H.  Williams, 
Dudley  School. 

6.  Committee  on  Conferences. —  Appointed  December,  1907. 

To  consider  the  unification  of  educational  efforts  in  con- 
ferences, committees,  associations,  etc.,  to  the  end  that 
the  greatest  help  to  teachers  may  be  given  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  effort  and  that  unnecessary  dupli- 
cations may  be  avoided. 

Frederic  A.  Tupper,  Brighton  High  School,  chairman) 
Maurice  T.  White,  assistant  superintendent;  Herbert  S. 
Weaver,  Practical  Arts  High  School;  Charles  F.  King, 
Dearborn  School;  Lincoln  Owen,  Rice  School;  W.  Law- 
rence Murphy,  Prescott  School;  Edward  W.  Schuerch, 
Bowditch  School;  Charles  N.  Bentley,  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  School;  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Winthrop  School. 
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Committee  on  Permanent  Exhibit. —  Appointed  for  the 
school  year  1908-09.  Has  charge  of  the  permanent 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Normal  School.  Each 
member  is  to  see  that  the  cabinet  under  his  charge 
represents  the  best  that  is  being  done  in  the  Boston 
schools  and  is  kept  up  to  date.  Teachers  should 
arrange  to  visit  this  exhibit  and  examine  the  work 
carefully.  The  number  in  parentheses  indicates  the 
number  of  the  cabinet. 

Maurice  T.  White,  chairman;  Caroline  D.'Aborn 

(I)  ,  kindergarten;  Leonard  0.  Packard  (2),  elementary 
science;  Agnes  E.  Barty  (3  and  4),  geography; 
Gertrude  Weeks  (5),  arithmetic;  Walter  Sargent 
(6  and  17),  drawing;  Martha  F.  Wright  (8),  history; 
Ida  T.  Weeks  (9  and  10),  language;  Josephine  Morris 

(II)  ,  cookery;  Frank  M.  Leavitt  (12),  manual  training; 
Lotta  A.  Clark  (13),  history;  Frank  O.  Carpenter 
(14),  commercial  branches;  Lillian  J.  MacRae  (15) 
and  16),  biology;  Milford  S.  Power  (18),  mathematics; 
Marian  A.  Hawes  (19),  foreign  languages;  Laura  B. 
White  (20),  chemistry;  Charles  W.  Parmenter  (21), 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School;  Fred  R.  Miller  (22), 

physics;   (23),  school  administration; 

Wallace  C.  Boyden  (24),  Normal  School;  William  B. 
Snow  (25),  Evening  High  Schools;  Sarah  Fuller 

(26)  ,  Horace  Mann  School;  W.  Stanwood  Field 

(27)  ,  Evening  Elementary  Schools;  Frank  V.  Thomp- 
son (28),  High  School  of  Commerce;  Josephine  Morris 
(29),  sewing;  Herbert  S.  Weaver  (30),  Practical  Arts 
High  School;  Oscar  C.  Gallagher  (31),  English. 

Committee  on  Elementary  Science. —  Appointed  October, 
1908.  To  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents improvements  in  the  course  of  study  in 
elementary  science. 

Robert  E.  Burke,  assistant  superintendent,  chair- 
man; Ellor  C.  Ripley,  assistant  superintendent; 
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Leonard  0.  Packard,  Normal  School;  Samuel  F. 
Tower,  English  High  School;  George  D.  Bussey, 
East  Boston  High  School;  Alice  M.  Barton,  Charles 
Sumner  School;  Fanny  M.  Morris,  Adams  School; 
Anna  E.  Keaney,  Adams  School;  Eliza  D.  Graham, 
Blackinton  School;  Florence  M.  Glover,  Chapman, 
School;  Avis  A.  Kingston,  Emerson  School;  Julia  A. 
Logan,  Lyman  School;  John  F.  McGrath,  Eliot 
School;  Anna  L.  Foster,  Eliot  School;  Mary  V.  Cun- 
ningham, Eliot  School;  Celia  V.  Leen,  Eliot  School; 
S.  Frances  Jordan,  Eliot  School;  B.  Louise  Hagerty, 
Eliot  School;  Carrie  A.  Waugh,  Eliot  School;  Sophia 
E.  Krey,  Eliot  School;  Bridget  T.  Boyle,  Eliot 
School;  Marcella  E.  Donegan,  Eliot  School;  Mar- 
guerite C.  Cronan,  Winthrop  School;  Minnie  E. 
Sutherland,  Winthrop  School;  Mary  L.  Hennessy, 
Winthrop  School;  Effie  E.  Beal,  Winthrop  School; 
Ellen  M.  Underwood,  Winthrop  School;  Josephine  L. 
Smith,  Winthrop  School;  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield, 
Agassiz  School;  Clara  E.  Bertsch,  Agassiz  School; 
May  E.  Ward,  Agassiz  School;  Isabelle  H.  Earn- 
shaw,  Agassiz  School;  Caroline  D.  Putnam,  Agassiz 
School;  Nellie  I.  Lapham,  Bowditch  School;  Helen 
J.  Gormley,  Bowditch  School;  Eliza  D.  Bean,  Bow- 
ditch  School;  Jennie  N.  Haxton,  Longfellow  School. 
Committee  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  —  Appointed 
October,  1908.  To  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents improvements  in  the  course  of  study  in 
physiology  and  hygiene. 

Frederic  H.  Ripley,  Longfellow  School,  chairman; 
Chester  H.  Wilbar,  Thomas  N.  Hart  School;  Annie  E. 
Bancroft,  Thomas  Gardner  School;  Elizabeth  Donald- 
son, Mather  School;  Ella  F.  Erskine,  Franklin  School; 
K.  Gertrude  Marden,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School; 
Fanny  M.  Morris,  Adams  School;  E.  Leora  Pratt, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School;  Laura  S.  Russell, 
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Bigelow  School;  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Normal  School; 
Ellen  G.  Wiseman,  Prince  School. 

10.  Committee  on  Physical  Training. —  Appointed  Septem- 

ber, 1908.  To  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents improvements  in  the  course  of  study  in 
physical  training. 

Gordon  Trowbridge,  assistant  director  of  physical 
training,  chairman;  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Normal  School; 
Laura  S.  Plummer,  Normal  School;  Edith  T.  Sears, 
Girls'  High  School;  Florence  L.  Carter,  Roxbury  High 
School;  Mary  Hubbard,  Roxbury  High  School. 

11.  Committee  on  History. —  Appointed  in  1908.    To  recom- 

mend to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  improvements 
in  the  course  of  study  in  history  in  elementary  grades. 

Walter  S.  Parker,  assistant  superintendent,  chair- 
man; Albert  P.  Walker,  Girls'  High  School;  Charles  M. 
Lamprey,  Martin  School;  Henry  E.  Loring,  Roger 
Wolcott  School;  Martha  T.  Wright,  Norcross  School; 
Lily  B.  Atherton,  Dearborn  School;  Etta  A.  Manning, 
Phillips  Brook  School;  Casper  Isham,  Hyde  School. 

12.  Committee  to  Confer  with  the  Board  of  Health  About 

Regulations  for  School  Physicians. — Appointed  Jan- 
uary, 1909. 

Joshua  M.  Dill,  John  A.  Andrew  School,  chairman; 
Francis  A.  Morse,  Robert  G.  Shaw  School;  E.  Emmons 
Grover,  Lowell  School;  Frederic  H.  Ripley,  Long- 
fellow School;  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Dillaway 
School;  Edward  P.  Shute,  Sherwin  School. 

13.  Committee    on   Savings   Bank   Pensions. —  Appointed 

March,  1909.  To  consider  the  desirability  of  encour- 
aging teachers  to  invest  in  savings  bank  pensions. 

Lincoln  Owen,  Rice  School;  Frederic  A.  Tupper, 
Brighton  High  School;  Leo  P.  Howard,  Charles  Sumner 
School. 

14.  Committee  on  Card  System  of  Records  for  Elementary 

Schools. —  Appointed  June,  1909.    To  consider  and 
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report  upon  the  desirability  of  a  card  system  of  records 
for  elementary  schools. 

Charles  M.  Lamprey,  Martin  School,  chairman; 
Charles  C.  Haines,  Lewis  School;  W.  Lawrence  Murphy 
Prescott  School;  Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  School; 
Lincoln  Owen,  Rice  School;  Walter  J.  Phelan,  Warren 
School;  Benjamin  Hinds,  Washington  School;  William 
C.  Crawford,  Washington  Allston  School. 

15.  Committee   on   Vocational  Advice. —  Appointed  June, 

1909.  To  consider  and '  make  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  giving  vocational  aid  to 
pupils  leaving  school,  and  of  securing  cooperation 
with  others  engaged  in  similar  work. 

George  A.  Tyzzer,  Lyman  School,  chairman,  term 
ending  December  31,  1912;  Frederick  W.  Swan, 
Quincy  School,  term  ending  December  31,  1910; 
Edgar  L.  Raub,  John  A.  Andrew  School,  term  ending 
December  31,  1910;  Caspar  Isham,  Hyde  School,  term 
ending  December  31,  1911;  Walter  J.  Phelan,  Warren 
School,  term  ending  December  31,  1911;  Louis  T. 
Nash,  Washington  Allston  School,  term  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1912. 

16.  Committee  on  Plans  for  School  Buildings. —  To  consider 

all  plans  for  new  buildings  and  make  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  thereto  to  the  superintendent. 
The  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  plans  for  school  buildings  prepared  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  to  hold  frequent  conferences  with 
the  principal  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  building  was  to 
be  located,  and  to  submit  the  plans  to  the  superintendent 
after  they  were  practically  complete.  Major  changes  could 
not  then  be  made,  and  even  minor  changes  were  likely  to 
necessitate  modifications  of  heating  or  plumbing  plans  and 
involve  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  advice  given  the  architects 
as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  buildings  for  school  purposes, 
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coming  as  it  did  from  a  different  principal  for  each  building, 
lacked  uniformity  and  force.  Many  principals  had  never 
before  had  anything  to  do  with  schoolhouse  construction,  nor 
were  they  likely  to  secure  a  second  new  building  in  the  same 
district;  consequently,  knowledge  gained  from  the  construc- 
tion of  one  building  was  not  available  for  the  next. 

After  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission,  it  was  decided  to  remedy  these  conditions  by 
establishing  two  committees,  one  for  the  consideration  of 
plans  for  elementary  school  buildings,  and  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  plans  for  high  school  buildings.    Each  com- 
mittee consists  of  three  principals,  one  appointed  each  year 
for  a  term  of  three  years.    To  each  of  these  committees  is 
added  the  principal  of  the  district  in  which  the  building  is  to  be 
erected,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  that 
district,  with  the  result  that  the  plans  for  a  new  building  are 
considered  by  five  persons,  four  of  whom  will  have  had  expe- 
rience with  the  construction  of  several  buildings.    The  three 
permanent  members  of  the  committee  hold  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  architects  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
making  of  a  set  of  plans,  and  thus  insure  the  incorporation 
of  desirable  features  at  a  time  when  the  least  expense  is 
involved.    By  dividing  the  labor,  the  amount  assigned  to 
each  member  is  not  burdensome,  and  by  keeping  careful 
records,  the  experience  of  the  committee  will  become  a  fund 
of  accumulated  information  available  for  new  members.  If, 
for  example,  the  subject  of  coal  bins  is  assigned  to  one  mem- 
ber, he  will  examine  each  set  of  plans  to  determine  whether 
the  coal  bins  are  accessible  to  the  engine  room,  whether  they 
are  large  enough  to  hold  a  year's  supply  of  coal,  whether  they 
are  so  located  that  they  can  be  filled  without  carrying,  etc. 
Furthermore,  his  record  will  show  how  large  the  bins  must 
be  in  order  to  hold  a  year's  supply  of  coal  for  a  ten-room 
building,  for  a  twelve-room  building,  etc.    Similar  records 
kept  with  reference  to  all  the  items  under  consideration  will 
eventually  greatly  simplify  the  task  of  examining  plans. 
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During  the  past  year  these  committees  have  proved  their 
helpfulness,  and  many  of  their  suggestions  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  directions  given  to  architects  by  the  School- 
house  Commission. 

Appointed  in  June,  1908,  for  the  School  Year  1908-09. 

For  Elementary  School  Buildings. —  William  C.  Crawford, 
Washington  Allston  School,  chairman;  Elias  H.  Marston, 
Phillips  School;  Francis  A.  Morse,  Robert  G.  Shaw  School. 

For  High  School  Buildings. —  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School,  chairman;  Charles  J.  Lincoln,  Dor- 
chester High  School;  John  F.  Eliot,  East  Boston  High  School. 

Appointed  in  June,  1909. 

For  Elementary  School  Buildings. —  William  C.Crawford, 
Washington  Allston  School,  chairman;  term  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912;  Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Washington  School,  term 
ending  December  31,  1911;  Edward  W.  Schuerch,  Bowditch 
School,  term  ending  December  31,  1910. 

For  High  School  Buildings. —  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School,  chairman;  term  ending  December 
31,  1912;  Charles  J.  Lincoln,  Dorchester  High  School,  term 
ending  December  31,  1911;  John  F.  Eliot,  East  Boston  High 
School,  term  ending  December  31,  1910. 

To  each  of  these  committees  will  be  added  the  principal 
of  the  district  in  which  the  new  building  is  to  be  erected,  and 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  that  district. 
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Part  I.    Publications  of  Boston  Teachers,  1908-09. 
Normal  School. 

Fanny  E.  Coe: 

A  School  Reader.    Third  Grade.    284  pages.  Illustrated. 
A  School  Reader.    Fourth  Grade.    360  pages.  Illustrated. 
New  York.    American  Book  Company,  1909. 

Public  Latin  School. 
William  Taylor  Campbell: 

Mathematics. —  School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Vol.  IX. , 
pages  385-387. 
William  Foster  Rice: 

"Is  it  Expedient  to  Teach  the  'Absolute  System'  of 
Measurements  in  Secondary  Schools?" — Report  of 
Fifty-second  Meeting  of  Eastern  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers,  January  23,  1909,  pages  9-11. 

Brighton  High  School. 
Frederic  Allison  Tupper: 

The  Pupils'  Health.  —  Journal  of  Education.  Vol.  68, 
No.  19. 

Poverty  and  Wealth.  — Journal  of  Education.    Vol.  68, 

No.  22,  page  617. 
Freedom  of  Teachers  and  Some  of  Its  Accomplishments.  — 

Waverley  Magazine.    Vol.  114,  No.  2880,  pages  14,  15. 
Arguments  Against  the  Age  Limit  for  Teachers.  —  Waverley 

Magazine.    Vol.  114,  No.  2881,  pages  30,  31. 
Secret  Societies  in  High  Schools. — Waverley  Magazine. 

Vol.  115,  No.  2882,  page  46. 
Massachusetts  College.  —  Waverley  Magazine.    Vol.  115, 

No.  2883,  page  62.     Reprinted  in  leaflet  form,  April, 

1909. 
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Comments  on  ''American  Education."  —  Waverley  Maga- 
zine.   Vol.  115,  No  2884,  page  78. 

The  Golden  Carillon.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  Tufts  Col- 
lege, May  5,  1909. — The  Tufts  Graduate.  Commence- 
ment number,  1909. 


Charlestown  High  School. 
Lotta  Alma  Clark: 

A  Good  Way  to  Teach  History. — School  Review.    Vol.  17, 
No.  4,  pages  255-267.  8vo. 


Dorchester  High  School. 
William  Lincoln  Anderson: 

Graded  Exercises  in  Phonography.    Boston.    Ginn  &  Co., 
1908.    137  pages. 


English  High  School. 
Frank  O.  Carpenter: 

Should  Commercial  Geography  Have  a  Place  in  the  Cur- 
riculum of  the  Commercial  School? — Proceedings  of 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  1908,  pages 
140-143. 

The  Science  of  Commerce  and  Its  Place  in  the  Schools.  — 

Proceedings  of  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 

1908,  pages  290-292. 
How    to    Teach    Commercial    Geography.  —  Education. 

February,  1909.    Pages  345-350. 
Frank  Edwin  Lakey: 

Report  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Eastern 

Commercial  .Teachers'  Association.  —  Business  Educator. 

Vol.  15,  May,  1909,  pages  20-26. 
Value  of  Psychology  in  the  School  Room. — Proceedings 

of  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.    Vol.  13, 

pages  280-285. 
Fred  Robinson  Miller: 

Progressive  Problems  in  Physics.    Boston.    D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.,  1908.    Vol.  6,  220  pages.    Illustrated.  8vo. 
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William  Brackett  Snow: 

"Language  or  Languages." — Publications  of  New  England 
Modern  Language  Association.  No.  4.  May,  1908,  pages 
41-49. 

Charles  Bradford  Travis: 

Summer  Vacation  Letters  from  St.  John,  Land  of  Evange- 
line and  Halifax.  Boston.  George  A.  Warren.  The 
Item  Press,  1908-09. 

Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
City  Centennial  Celebration,  February  12, 1909.  Boston. 
George  A.  Warren.    The  Item  Press,  1909. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
James  E.  Downey: 

"  Laboratory  Methods  in  Teaching  Commercial  Arithmetic." 
—  McEvoy  Magazine,  March,  1909,  pages  154-158. 
Oscar  Charles  Gallagher: 

"Co-operation  in  English." — New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English.    Leaflet  No.  76,  4  pages. 
Frank  V.  Thompson: 

"The  Relation  of  the  Commercial  School  to  Practical 
Affairs." — Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1908,  page  78. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Hollis  Godfrey: 

"The  Man  Who  Ended  War."    Boston.    Little,  Brown  & 

Co.    October,  1908,  304  pages.  Illustration. 
"Godfrey's  Elementary  Chemistry."    New  York.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    June,  1909,  459  pages.  Illustrated. 
"The  Air  of  the  City."—  Atlantic  Monthly.    Vol.  102, 
No.  1. 

"The  Food  of  the  City  Worker."—  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Vol.  103,  No.  2. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Charles  Lane  Hanson: 

English  Composition.  Boston.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.  Vol.7, 
241  pages.    12  mo. 
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Adelbert  H.  Morrison  (Joint  author  with  Joseph  A.  Ewart 
and  W.  Stanwood  Field): 
A  Civil  Service  Manual;  Vol.  L,  Arithmetic;  Vol.  II.,  English 
and  Allied  Subjects;  Vol.  III.,  Geography,  Railway  Mail, 
Spelling.  Springfield.  The  Home  Correspondence  School, 
1908.    Vol.  1,  428  pages.    Maps.  8vo. 

Roxbury  High  School. 
Florence  Eugenie  Leadbetter: 

Outlines  and  Studies  to  accompany  Meyers'  General  His- 
tory.   Boston.    Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.    8vo.    69  pages. 

Blackinton  District. 
Herbert  L.  Morse:  (Joint  author  with  Augustus  H.  Kelley.) 
The  Natural  Speller.     New  York.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1909.    Vol.  1,  154  pages.   Frontispiece.  16mo. 

Dearborn  District. 

Charles  F.  King: 

Illustrated  Lessons  in  Geography.    New  York.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1909.    32  pages.    3  maps.  8vo. 

Franklin  District. 

Seth  Sears: 

Franklin  School  Leaflet  No.  5,   Language  and  Study. 
Franklin  School  Leaflet  No.  6,  Language,  Composition. 
Franklin  Geography  Card.    Published  privately.    2  to 
4  pages. 

George  Putnam  District. 
Henry  Lincoln  Clapp: 

Self-government  in  Public  Schools. —  Education.  Febru- 
ary, 1909.    9  pages. 
Obstacles  to  Elementary  Science  Teaching. —  Education. 
April,  1909.    13  pages.    5  illustrations. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District. 
Anna  Bell  Badlam: 

The  Badlam  Surface  Builder.    A  tablet.    Boston.  May- 
hew  Publishing  Company,  1908. 
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Progressive  Lessons  in  Number,  Grade  I.,  324  pages. 
Progressive  Lessons  in  Number,  Grade  II. ,  335  pages. 
Progressive  Lessons  in  Number,  Grade  III.,  360  pages. 

Illustrated.    Boston.     Mayhew  Publishing  Company, 

1908. 

Nature  Songs  and  Lullabies.  A  Collection  of  Children's 
Songs.  Chicago.  Clayton  F.  Summy  Company,  1909. 
29  pages. 

Lewis  District. 

W.  Stanwood  Field  (Joint  author  with  Joseph  A.  Ewart 
and  Adelbert  H.  Morrison) : 
A  Civil  Service  Manual;  Vol.  I.,  Arithmetic;  Vol.  II., 
English  and  Allied  Subjects;  Vol.  III.,  Geography, 
Railway  Mail  and  Spelling.  Springfield.  The  Home 
Correspondence  School,  1908.  Vol.  L,  428  pages. 
Maps.  8vo. 

Longfellow  District. 
Frederick  H.  Ripley: 

Song  Development  for  Little  Children.  (Senior  author 
with  H.  L.  Hearty.  Boston.  White-Smith  Music  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1908.    150  pages. 

Music  Bulletin.  (Joint  author  with  Thomas  Tapper.) 
New  York.  American  Book  Company.  1897  to  1909. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  numbers. 

Stanhope  Edition  of  Supplementary  School  Music.  (Editor 
with  Thomas  Tapper.)  Boston.  White-Smith  Music 
Publishing  Company.    Seventy-five  numbers. 


Lyman  District. 

Augustus  H.  Kelley  (Joint  author  with  Herbert  L.  Morse) : 
The  Natural  Speller.     New   York.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1909.    Vol.  1,  154  pages.    Frontispiece.  16mo. 

Prescott  District. 

Mary  E.  Franklin: 

One  Little  Mustard  Seed. —  E.  P.  Dutton.    (No  further 
data  given.) 
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Horace  Mann  District. 

Ida  H.  Adams: 

First  Work  in  Reading  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
—  Teacher  of  the  Deaf.    Vol.  7,  No.  38,  pages  41-45. 
Mabel  Ellery  Adams: 

A  Way  of  Imparting  Notions  of  Tense  to  Young  Deaf 
Children. —  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf.    Vol.  54, 
pages  160-166. 
Growth  in  Knowledge. —  Educational  Foundations.  Vol. 
20,  pages  321-324. 


Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent: 

The  Relation  of  the  University  to  Secondary  Schools. — 
Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  Febru- 
ary, 1909;  Education,  May,  1909.    Vol.  29,  page  576. 
Thomas  F.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Director  of  School  Hygiene: 

"Constructive  Physical  Education." — Physical  Educa- 
tional Journal,  April,  1908. 

"The  Growing  Child." — Report  of  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Boston,  for  1908. 

"The  Value  of  Nurses  in  the  Schools." — Lowell  Citizen, 
March  IS,  1909. 

"The  Health  of  School  Children." — Proceedings  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  July,  1909,  page  39. 

"The  Teaching  of  Hygiene." — Proceedings  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute,  South  Framingham,  1909. 
Margaret  E.  Carley,  M.  D.,  Supervising  Nurse. 

"Nurses  in  the  Public  Schools." — Trained  Nurse  and 
Hospital  Review,  October,  1908. 

Part  II.    Omitted  from  Last  Year's  List. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Charles  Lane  Hanson  (Editor): 

Representative  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns.  Boston.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899-1900. 
Vol.  15,  84  pages.    16mo.,  with  portrait. 
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Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.    Boston.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1897. 

Vol.  25,  84  pages.    16mo.,  with  portrait. 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.    Boston.  Ginn  &  Co., 

1903.    Vol.  33,  94  pages.    16mo.,  with  portrait. 

Roxbury  High  School. 
Florence  Eugenie  Leadbetter: 

Outlines  and  Studies  to  accompany  Myers'  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History.  Boston.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907.  8vo. 
77  pages. 

Emerson  District. 

J.  Willard  Brown: 

The  Signal  United  States  of  America  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.     Boston.    United   States   Veteran  Signal 
Corps  Association,  1896.    916  pages. 
Mary  Roenah  Thomas  (Compiler): 

Nature  Study  in  the  Poets.  Boston.  The  Palmer 
Company,  1905.    Vol.  3,  142  pages. 

Prescott  District. 
W.  Lawrence  Murphy: 

Complementary  Subtraction. —  Preliminary  Report  of  Arith- 
metic Committee  of  New  England  Mathematical  Association. 
Boston,  1906,  6  pages.    Journal  of  Education,  September, 

1907,  2  pages. 

•Thomas  F.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Director  of  School  Hygiene: 
"Medical  Inspection  in  Public  Schools  as  Contributing 
to  Health  and  Efficiency." —  Proceedings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

1908,  13  pages. 

"Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Committees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Tuberculosis,"  Boston,  Mass.,  July,  1908,  65 
pages. 

"The  Sanctity  of  Medicine." — Annual  Oration  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  10,  1908.  Publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  COLLEGE 
CREDIT  FOR  1908-09. 


Boston,  August  2,  1909. 

Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Dear  Sir, —  Although  the  records  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Credit  for  the  year  1908-09  are  brief,  showing  little 
direct  achievement,  they  show  steady  growth  of  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  committee  and  progress  in  foundation 
laying  for  future  accomplishment. 

The  courses  planned  for  have  been  most  successfully 
carried  out,  and  your  estimate  of  hundreds  of  teachers 
actively  interested  in  the  work  must  be  extended  nearly  to 
the  thousand  mark,  according  to  the  census  taken  last  April. 
The  returns  from  the  Boston  schools  show  that  of  the  933 
teachers  studying  under  direction  since  June,  1908,  639  have 
studied  for  culture,  184  for  college  credit,  and  110  for  promo- 
tional examinations.  Some  of  those  studying  for  culture 
and  promotional  examination  have  expressed  their  intention 
of  presenting  this  work  later  for  college  credit,  and  doubtless 
many  more  will  do  so  as  opportunities  for  college  work 
become  more  accessible. 

Our  committee  realized  from  the  first  that  the  teachers 
needed  no  urging  toward  this  work,  but  rather  watchful 
restraint,  lest  they  undertake  too  much.  In  spite  of  all 
restraints,  however,  some  remarkable  records  have  been 
made.  To  give  a  single  instance:  An  elementary  school 
teacher,  taking  the  Harvard  course  in  English  22,  covering 
English  A,  the  Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Course  in  Govern- 
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ment,  a  half  course  in  English  Literature  at  Boston  University, 
and  two  science  courses  at  the  Teachers'  School  of  Science, 
has  thereby  completed  with  excellent  grades  the  equivalent 
of  four  college  courses  —  the  standard  amount  for  a  regular 
college  student.  At  the  same  time,  this  teacher  has  carried 
her  class  through  two  years'  work  in  one,  forty-five  of  her  pupils 
receiving  a  double  promotion  last  June.  In  face  of  these 
facts  and  the  good  health  of  this  teacher-student  (she  says 
that  she  never  felt  better  in  her  life  and  never  enjoyed  a  year's 
work  more)  arguments  against  study  on  the  part  of  teachers 
because  of  the  detrimental  effects  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  teacher  and  upon  her  class  room  work  cannot  stand. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  teachers,  as  expressed  in  letters 
or  personal  conferences,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  studying,  our  committee  felt  that  all  had  been 
accomplished  that  was  possible  under  existing  conditions, 
and  that  further  progress  could  be  made  only  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  state,  the  city  or  individual  friends  of  the  schools. 
The  needs  were  evident  —  the  use  of  a  school  building  centrally 
located  and  equipped  with  suitable  lecture  rooms,  labora- 
tories and  libraries  for  study  classes;  the  grant  of  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  school  problems  by  educational  experts, 
and  the  grant  of  regular  college  courses  counting  toward  a 
degree.  Instructions  received  from  the  superintendent  on 
January  7,  1909,  saying  in  part,  "I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
the  Committee  on  College  Credit  assume  as  one  of  its  func- 
tions the  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  Normal  School 
extension,  so  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  study  of  college 
grade  for  the  teachers  of  Boston;  also  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing college  credit  for  work  done  in  the  regular  grades  in  the 
Normal  School,"  encouraged  us  to  present  on  February  6  to 
the  superintendent  and  the  School  Committee  the  following- 
statement  : 

"Owing  to  the  kind  consideration  of  college  and  school 
officials,  your  Committee  on  College  Credit  has  been  able  to 
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secure  for  teachers  in  service  collegiate  and  professional 
courses  with  credit,  at  a  minimum  expense  and  at  convenient 
hours,  but  we  believe  that  there  is  a  still  larger  service  due  to 
the  teachers  and  to  the  schools. 

"We  find  that  a  majority  of  our  teachers  feel  a  greater  need 
of  lectures  upon  educational  problems  which  will  immediately 
increase  their  usefulness  in  the  schoolroom  than  of  college 
courses  for  culture  or  for  credit.  We  realize,  too,  that  a  great 
majority  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  instruction  until  they  have 
reached  a  maximum  salary,  and  often  ought  not  to  even 

then  If  these  needs  could  be  met  by  the  provision  of 

lectures  on  professional  subjects  and  of  collegiate  courses  for 
Normal  School  graduates  and  teachers  in  service,  not  only 
would  our  best  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  be  prepared  for 
advanced  work  in  any  line,  but  the  scholarship  and  efficiency 
of  the  whole  teaching  body  would  be  steadily  improved. 

"  Since  it  is  evident  that  'action  tending  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  service '  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
present  administration,  and  since  the  teachers  have  so  gen- 
erally improved  the  opportunities  already  offered,  we  are 
encouraged  to  seek  still  more  favorable  legislation.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  following  propositions  be  presented 
to  the  School  Committee  for  consideration: 

"1.  That  the  use  of  the  Normal  School  building  be  granted 
without  charge  for  all  courses  for  teachers  arranged  by  the 
Committee  on  College  Credit. 

"2.  That  one  college  course  counting  toward  a  degree  be 
provided  each  year  free  of  expense  to  teachers  in  service  and  to 
Normal  School  students  and  graduates. 

"  3.  That  a  course  of  lectures  upon  school  problems  by  expe- 
rienced teachers  and  educational  experts,  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  be  provided  each  year  free  of  expense  to 
teachers  in  service." 

The  superintendent  promptly  expressed  his  approval  of 
these  recommendations  and  his  intention  to  present  them  to 
the  School  Committee  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  June  21,  1909,  the  first  and 
third  recommendations  were  adopted. 

Some  time  before  this  date  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
realizing  that  for  financial  and  other  reasons  the  adoption  of 
the  second  recommendation  was  very  doubtful,  had  been 
planning  other  means  of  obtaining  the  object  in  view, — 
practically  the  foundation  of  a  college  lectureship  for  Boston 
teachers.  One  plan,  approved  by  many  influential  Harvard 
men,  was  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  University,  who 
replied: 

"  Your  plan  of  a  lectureship  at  Harvard  for  teachers  seems 
to  me  an  excellent  one.  As  I  understand  it,  you  do  not 
propose  to  have  a  particular  chair  for  this  purpose,  for  in  that 
case  you  would  be  simply  creating  a  professorship  to  be  filled 
by  a  person  who  only  taught  teachers,  and  would  not  teach  in 
the  college.  I  take  it  that  what  you  mean  is  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  can  be  used  to  pay  some  of  the  regular  college 
professors  for  giving  the  courses  to  teachers,  whether  by 
relieving  them  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  their  college 
work  for  the  time,  or  otherwise.  The  only  thing  I  have  to 
suggest  is  that  the  foundation  be  'primarily  for  teachers, 
because  I  think  we  should  certainly  not  want  to  exclude 
others  who  might  want  to  attend."    And  again: 

"In  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  full  courses  now 
given  in  the  Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Courses,  running 
throughout  the  year,  cost  from  $1,400  up  to  about  $2,000  or 
more,  according  to  the  number  of  assistants  employed.  You 
will  see  that  the  income  of  $25,000  would  hardly  pay  for  a 
course  even  of  very  moderate  size,  unless  a  fee  was  charged. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  well  to  charge  a  small  fee  of,  perhaps, 
$10,  which  would  cover  the  expense  of  assistants;  but  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  little  more,  because,  as  you  say,  it 
might  accumulate ;  for  the  expense  of  all  these  things  increases 
in  time." 

And  under  date  of  June  16: —  "I  brought  the  question  of  a 
possible  gift  of  a  fund  to  establish  a  lectureship  at  Harvard, 
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primarily  for  Boston  teachers,  before  the  corporation  at  their 
last  meeting;  and  they  would  accept  with  great  pleasure  a 
gift  for  this  purpose." 

We  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  friends  of  Harvard  and 
of  the  Boston  schools  who  would  be  glad  to  make  this  tie 
between  the  college  and  the  school  system  possible,  and  to 
insure  to  our  teachers  forever  the  broadening  influence  of 
college  instruction  and  professional  study. 

Boston,  as  well  as  any  other  city  that  trains  from  two- 
thirds  to  four-fifths  of  its  teachers  in  its  own  Normal  School, 
must  suffer  the  evils  of  inbreeding  and  nepotism  unless  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  exercised.  The  establishment  of  the 
merit  system  in  Boston  has  done  away  with  the  latter  evil;  the 
former  can  only  be  overcome  by  giving  our  Normal  School 
students  and  teachers  in  service  the  widest  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  scholarship  and  efficiency.  Our  committee 
has  from  the  beginning  endeavored  to  secure  for  Normal 
School  graduates  the  largest  possible  college  credit  as  an 
encouragement  to  study  for  a  degree,  and  we  are  still  endeav- 
oring to  secure  for  them,  as  well  as  for  teachers  in  service, 
opportunities  for  collegiate  work  free  of  expense.  To  this 
end  we  have  supported  the  movement  for  Massachusetts 
College,  have  sought  means  to  found  a  college  lectureship,  and 
have  endeavored  to  bring  about  cooperation  between  the 
Normal  School  and  Boston  University  so  that  one  or  two 
years  may  be  gained  by  a  Normal  School  graduate  entering 
the  University.  Conferences  have  been  held  between  the 
Normal  School  and  the  University  officials,  and  the  latter  are 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the 
school.  It  is  hoped  that  some  affiliation  as  favorable  as  that 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  or  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin with  tributary  normal  schools  may  result. 

The  time  is  full  of  promise  for  the  academic  and  professional 
advancement  of  teachers,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  events 
of  the  year  being  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  of 
the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute  Collegiate  Courses, —  the 
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staunch  friend  of  college  extension.  Our  committee,  as  well 
as  all  other  friends  of  educational  progress,  can  take  courage 
and  go  forward  confident  that  our  highest  hopes  are  to  be 
realized. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  acknowledgment 
of  our  great  obligation  to  those  who  have  made  the  successful 
work  of  the  past  year  possible:  the  Trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute;  the  officials  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  of 
Boston  University  and  of  Harvard  College;  the  State  Board 
of  Education;  the  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  and  his  assistants;  the  Director  of  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  in  Boston;  the  Curator  of  the  Teachers' 
School  of  Science;  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  our  own  School  Committee  and  executive  officers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FLORENCE  E.  LEADBETTER, 

Chairman. 
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CITIZEN  COOPERATION. 

The  tendency  of  teachers,  and  especially  of  organized 
bodies  of  teachers,  is  to  give  undue  attention  to  the  interests 
and  rights  of  teachers,  forgetting  that  the  schools  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  community,  and  must  be  conducted 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  There  are  few 
advantages  to  be  claimed  for  teachers  apart  from  the  fact 
that  these  advantages,  if  secured,  will  benefit  the  pupils 
and  render  to  the  community  greater  service  for  the  money 
expended.  Advanced  salaries  are  needed,  because  only  thus 
may  better  teachers  be  secured  or  better  work  be  done  by 
the  teachers  already  employed.  Pensions  are  justified,  not 
by  any  rights  of  teachers,  but  solely  because  the  best  schools 
are  possible  only  when  pensions  to  teachers  are  granted. 

It  is  important  always  that  teachers  keep  in  mind  the  rela- 
tion of  the  schools  to  the  citizens,  and  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  closest  touch  and 
completest  sympathy  with  the  school  and  its  work.  It  is 
only  when  such  knowledge  and  harmony  exists  that  the  com- 
munity will  respond  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the  school.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  Boston  such  confidence  in  the 
schools  exists,  and  such  appreciation  of  their  needs  that  a 
liberal  increase  of  the  tax  rate  for  schools  was  granted  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  necessities  in  other  directions,  and  in 
face  of  a  strong  feeling  that  taxes  as  a  whole  should  not  be 
increased. 

I.    Parents'  Association. 
During  the  year  many  districts  have  attempted  to  bring 
the  community  into  closer  relation  with  the  schools  by  means 
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of  parents'  associations.  Such  associations  require  time  and 
effort,  but  the  resulting  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness 
well  repays. 

Parents'  associations  have  been  organized  in  the  schools 
and  districts  indicated  below.  The  membership  consists  of 
parents,  teachers  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  The  purpose  of  associations  is  to  develop  a 
closer  sympathy  and  more  intellioent  cooperation  between 
the  home  and  the  school.  Some  of  these  associations  have 
been  established  with  the  aid  of  the  School  and  Home  Asso- 
ciation and  are  branches  thereof.  Others  have  been  assisted 
by  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  Club,  or  other  associations,  or 
have  been  independently  established. 


Name  and 
District. 


When 
Organized. 


President.    Time  of  Meetings. 


Brighton  High  

Bowditch-Agassiz . . . 

Chapman  

Dudley-Dillaway .  .  . 

Enferson  

Francis  Parkman. .  . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Jefferson  

Lowell  

Lyman  

North  End  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Prince  

Robert  G.  Shaw. .  .  . 


May    6,  1908. 

Nov.    3,  1905. 

Feb.  29, 1906. 

Feb.  14, 190S. 

Dec.  8,  1908. 
May    1,  1907. 

April  17,  1906. 

Mar.  19,  1907. 

Jan.  25,  1907. 

May  26,  1908. 
April  25,  1907. 

Jan.  21, 1909. 

April  24,  1908. 

Dec.  13.  190S. 


Ainsley  C.  Armstrong,  144  Foster  street,  Brigh- 
ton. First  Wednesday,  alternate  months, 
October  to  May,  inclusive. 

Mrs.  John  Sullivan,  72  Peter  Parley  road, 
Jamaica  Plain.  First  Wednesday,  from 
October  to  April,  inclusive. 

J.  Hiram  S.  Pearson,  401  Meridian  street,  East 
Boston.  Second  Tuesday,  October  to  May, 
inclusive. 

Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Dillaway  School,  Roxbury. 
Fourth  Wednesday,  from  October  to  May, 
inclusive. 

Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  200  Trenton  street, 
East  Boston.    Three  regular  meetings  a  year. 

John  D.  Archibald,  89  Wenham  street,  Jamaica 
Plain.  Second  Tuesday,  October  to  May, 
inclusive. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hull,  37  Ley  land  street. 
Upham's  Corner.  Second  Wednesday,  alter- 
nate months,  October  to  May,  inclusive. 

Mrs.  Anthony  Traverse,  259  Heath  street, 
Jamaica  Plain.  Third  Thursday,  October 
to  April,  inclusive. 

Jacob  Mock  (pro  tern.),  14  Sheridan  street, 
Jamaica  Plain.  Third  Friday,  alternate 
months,  October  to  April,  inclusive. 

Augustus  H.  Kelley,  Lyman  School,  East 
Boston.    October,  January,  May. 

Ellen  C.  Sawtelle,  Hancock  School.  First 
Thursday,  October  to  May,  inclusive. 

Charles  N.  Bentley,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
School,  South  Boston.  October,  Januarv. 
May. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  381  Beacon  street.  Second 
Friday,  alternate  months,  October  to  May, 
inclusive. 

Mrs^  Hamilton  I.  Smith,  27  Landseer  street, 
West  Roxbury.  Three  regular  meetings  a 
year. 
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Name  and 
District. 


When 
Organised. 


President.    Time  of  Meetings. 


Sherwin-Hy  de . 


Thomas  N.  Hart 
(Hamilton  Educa- 
tional and  Social 
Club  —  Benjamin 
Dean  Kindergar- 
ten). 

West  End  (Phillips, 
Wells  and  Bow- 
doin  Districts). 

Winthrop  


April  27,  1905. 
Sept.,  1900. 

May  16,  1906. 
Mar.    7,  1906. 


Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts,  Hyde  School,  Roxbury, 

Second  Thursday  of  each  school  month. 

except  December  and  April. 
Mary  I.  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Dean  School, 

South  Boston.    Last  Wednesday  of  each 

school  month. 


Elias  H.  Marston,  Phillips  School.    Third  Wed- 
nesday, October  to  May,  inclusive. 

Miss  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Winthrop  School. 
Four  regular  meetings  a  year. 


II.    Alumni  Associations. 
The  following  public  schools  have  Alumni  Associations. 
(Schools  not  reported  either  have  no  associations  or  neglected 
to  reply  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  sent  to  them.) 


Secretary. 

Henry  C.  Jones  

Helen  G.  Flagg  

Thomas  Murray  (P)  .... 

Merrill  Greene  

Leone  Crosby  

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Gilson .... 

Mary  E.  Wynne  

John  C.  Rock  

Henry  K.  Spencer  

Florence  Howe   . 

Margaret  Downing  

George  F.  Partridge  

Charles  C.  Littlefield.  .  .  . 

Mary  E.  Camfill  

Endora  E.  W.  Pitcher .  . . 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Gilson  

Mrs.  Martha  Thompson.. 
Charles  H.  Barnaby  (P) . 


School. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce.  . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Edward  Everett  


(P.)  indicates  president. 


Address. 

30  Walker  st.,  Cambridge. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Bay    State    Trust  Company, 
222  Boylston  st. 

18  Park  st.,  Charlestown. 

225  Lexington  st.,  East  Boston. 

7  Temple  pi. 

11  Oakwood  st.,  Dorchester. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 
29  Larchmont  st.,  Dorchester. 
Concord,  Mass. 

8  National  st..  South  Boston. 
48  St,.  John  st.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

31  G  st.,  South  Boston. 
Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain. 
50  Hereford  st. 

7  Temple  pi. 

Grant  st.,  Somerville. 

18  Crocker  st.,  Somerville. 
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School. 

Eliot  "Schoolboys"  Asso- 
ciation   

Emerson  

Everett  "School  Associa- 
tion "  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Stoughton   School  Alumni 
Association  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

Lawrence-Mather  School 
Association  

Martin  

Mather  (see  Lawrence). 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott   

,  Prince  

Quincy  

Robert  G.  Shaw  "Graduate 
Association  "  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Warren   "  School  Associ- 
ation"  

William  E.  Russell,  "Clap- 
Russell  Alumni  Associ'n  " 

Winthrop.  (Includes  only 
graduates  previous  to 
1902.)  

Winthrop  "Junior  Alumni 
Association."  (Includes 
graduates  subsequent  to 
1902.)  


Secretary. 


William  Doherty  

Alexander  S.  Neal  

Grace  V.  Lynch  

Rose  D.  Beyer  

Lydia  A.  Beck  

Frances  Riley. 

Mrs.  Albert  Durrell  

Mrs.  Grace  D.  Joyce  .... 

James  J.  Mullin,  Jr  

Agnes  Drea  

George  S.  Hunter  (P).  .  . 

Joseph  W.  Russell  

Emma  E.  Lawrence  

Elizabeth  H.  Curran  .... 

Eleanor  P.  Brawley  

Arthur  V.  Getchell  (P) .  . 

Agnes  J.  Kenney  

Marion  Wood  

Joseph  M.  Sullivan  

Miss  Hania  O.  Potter .  .  . 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Stone  .... 
Mrs.  Clara  H.  Hanks. .  .  . 

James  Thurston  

Margaret  Curry  

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
Fannie  G.  Patten  


Address. 

Smith  Building,  Court  sq. 
Beacon  Building,  Beacon  st. 

10  Batavia  st. 
220  Hyde  Park  av. 

23  Kempton  st.,  Roxbury. 
Ashmont  st.,  Dorchester. 

Central  av.,  Milton. 

11  Edison  av.,  Medford. 
23  Cross  st.,  Charlestown. 
1022  Tremont  st.,  Roxbury. 
Adelaide  st.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

108  Water  st. 
51  St.  Stephen  st. 

701  Sixth  st.,  South  Boston. 

4  Page  st.,  Dorchester. 

Hartford  st.,  Dorchester. 

Ill  Glenwood  rd.,  Somerville. 

Massachusetts  Chambers, 
Massachusetts  avenue. 

Pemberton  Building. 

135  Corey  st.,  West  Roxbury. 

752  Tremont  st. 

15  Victoria  st.,  Dorchester. 

21  Russell  st.,  Charlestown. 

Harbor  View  st.,  Dorchester. 

4  Merton  pi.,  Roxbury. 
Hotel  Eaton,  South  Boston. 


4  Merton  pi.,  Roxbury. 


(P.)  indicates  president. 
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III.    Associations  of  Citizens  Working  Wholly  or  Par- 
tially in  Cooperation  with  the  Public  Schools. 

1.  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Chil- 
dren.—  President,  Munroe  Chickering. 

Membership. —  Persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are 
in{erested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Meetings. — Subject  to  call  of  the  president. 
Annual  Election. —  April. 

Purpose. —  The  promotion  of  the  education  and  welfare  of 
deaf  children;  to  encourage  home  instruction;  aid  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  City  of  Boston;  help  deaf  children  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  schools  or  colleges  for  hearing  persons ; 
aid  them  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  useful  trades 
and  business;  assist  them  in  obtaining  remunerative  employ- 
ment; bring  them  into  more  extensive  social  relations  with 
hearing  persons,  and  employ  such  means  for  their  advance- 
ment as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  It  has  the  power  to  accept 
trusts  relating  to  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  deaf,  to 
hold  and  manage  property  so  given  in  trust,  and  to  perform 
the  duties  of  trustee.  It  has  the  power  to  raise  funds  and 
apply  the  income  and  proceeds  as  may  be  required  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  association. 

History  of  Organization  and  Synopsis  of  Work  Attempted. — 
Incorporated  April,  1895.  Presented  to  the  City  of  Boston, 
November  10,  1897,  a  bronze  tablet,  which  it  caused  to  be 
erected  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  to  the 
memory  of  Francis  Green.  Published  Part  I.  of  his  book, 
Vox  Oculis  Subject  a,  which  was  sent  to  many  institutions, 
libraries  and  individuals.  Published  history  and  description 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Created  committees  on  Employ- 
ment for  Pupils  Leaving  Horace  Mann  School,  on  Instruction, 
Funds  and  Social  Duties.  Provided  lectures  for  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  has  added  books  to  its 
library. 

2.  Boston  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 
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Membership. — Citizens  of  Boston  interested  in  the  schools 
and  any  member  of  a  parents'  association,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  Home  and  School  Association. 

Number  of  Members—  About  one  hundred  life,  sustaining 
and  general  members,  and  about  five  thousand  branch  mem- 
bers. 

Date  of  Meetings. — Annual  election  in  June;  other  meetings 
arranged  by  Executive  Committee.  Most  of  the  twenty 
branches  meet  once  a  month. 

Date  of  Annual  Election. — June  meeting. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  Work. — To  increase  cooperation 
between  the  home  and  school;  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  child  development, —  intellectual,  moral  and 
physical;  to  work  constructively  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school  district,  and  to  act  as  a  central  agency  for  the  dis- 
semination of  educational  information.  One  general  object 
of  the  association  is  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  parents' 
associations  in  districts  where  none  now  exist. 

History  of  Organization  and  Synopsis  of  Work  Attempted.  — 
Organized  in  December,  1907.  Has  assisted  in  organizing 
ten  parents'  associations.  Created  an  interest  in  the  matter 
of  children's  reading  by  the  publication  and  circulation  of  a 
graded  list  of  books  for  boys  and  girls.  Has  interested  parents 
in  reading;  helped  in  the  care  of  children  through  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  a  classified  list  of  parents'  reading. 
Has  cooperated  with  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Cigarette 
League  in  the  organization  of  new  leagues.  Made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  theater  situation  in  Boston  as  it  concerns  children. 
Has  a  Committee  on  Hygiene  which  is  centering  its  efforts 
particularly  on  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings.  The 
Committee  on  Home  and  School  Gardens  has  worked  out  a 
definite  plan  for  a  general  system  of  gardening  throughout 
the  city.  The  Committee  on  School  Decoration  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  Public  School  Art  League.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Further  Use  of  School  Buildings  is  intending 
to  re-establish  the  evening  lecture  system,  in  operation  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  schools,  and  is  also  laying  plans  for  the  opening 
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of  a  social  center  in  one  of  the  school  buildings.  Sufficient 
money  has  been  raised  to  hire  a  "home  and  school  visitor" 
for  the  North  End. 

3.  Fathers  and  Mothers  Club. —  President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Pamela  Rice. 

Membership. —  Persons  who  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  children  in  home,  school  and  general  environment. 
Number  of  Members. — 175. 

Meetings. —  First  Tuesday  afternoon  and  third  Tuesday 
evening  in  each  month. 

Annual  Election. —  May  meeting. 

Purpose. — To  organize  and  foster  lines  of  work  that  will 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  organizations  doing  special  and  specific  work 
along  these  lines. 

History  of  Organization  and  Synopsis  of  Work  Attempted. — 
Founded  December,  1901.  Incorporated  January,  1906. 
Maintained  summer  outings  for  poor  children  for  four  years. 
Called  together  November  28,  1904,  and  May  8,  1905,  all 
whom  it  believed  would  be  interested  in  having  nurses  in  the 
Boston  public  schools, —  the  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  Boston  School  Committee,  hospital  physicians, 
the  Nurses'  Association,  and  principals  of  schools.  Brought 
to  Boston  Miss  Rogers,  supervising  school  nurse  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Lererler,  head  of  the  New  York  Health  Department, 
who  described  their  work.  Maintained  a  nurse  for  eighteen 
months  in  the  "Wells  District,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  nurses'  department  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
The  club  has  supplied  many  destitute  mothers  and  infants 
from  its  maternity  box.  It  gives  every  year  a  Christmas 
or  New  Year  party  to  200  poor  children.  It  actively  coop- 
erates with  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Child  Labor,  Civic, 
and  Consumers'  Leagues.  It  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  parents'  associations  in  the  public  schools,  being  one 
of  the  four  organizations  which  combined  to  do  this  work. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Purpose. 

The  outlines  and  suggestions  herewith  submitted  are  intended  to 
be  useful  in  three  ways,  —  first,  as  a  guide  in  the  preparation  and  organ- 
ization of  the  teacher's  work;  second,  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the 
method  of  presentation;  third;  as  a  body  of  suggestive  material  from 
which  the  teacher  may  select  portions  as  a  basis  for  study  by  the  pupils. 

Myths  and  Stories. 
It  is  not  expected  that  all  the  myths  and  stories  assigned  to  primary 
and  middle  grades  will  be  used.  In  the  primary  grades  literature  and 
history  properly  have  one  common  form  of  treatment — the  story.  From 
this  common  beginning  the  two  subjects  develop  with  gradual  diver- 
gence, and  through  biography  history  finally  emerges  as  the  story  of 
connected  events,  achievements,  and  institutions. 

Biography. 

The  lack  of  suitable  supplementary  historical  reading  matter  makes 
it  impossible  for  most  teachers  to  properly  present  the  biographical  work 
assfgned  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  but  the  method  of  story  telling 
and  reading  may  be  used  with  considerable  success  if  properly  developed. 
The  books  referred  to  in  the  text  in  this  connection  are  chiefly  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

General  History. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce,  even  in  simple  form,  the  history 
of  various  European  nations,  but  it  is  urged  that  this  element  be  given 
prominence  wherever  possible  in  the  selection  of  supplementary  reading 
matter,  and  that  books  on  general  history  and  historical  biography  form 
an  important  part  of  the  selections  by  teacher  and  by  pupils  from  the 
public  library. 

Local  History. 

The  facts  in  local  history  given  in  connection  with  different  sections 
of  the  city  are  intended  largely  for  local  use,  but  it  is  believed  that  many 
of  them  will  prove  useful  and  interesting  to  pupils  in  other  districts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  pupils  in  each  district  will  become  familial 
with  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  district  or  section  of  the  city  where 
they  reside,  and  will  take  at  least  one  history  trip  to  Boston  proper. 
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Historical  Geography. 

While  the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  a  great  variety  of  geo- 
graphic influences  in  the  study  of  history  is  fully  recognized,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  limit  the  specific  treatments  to  a  few  simple  conditions 
which  can  be  readily  understood  and  presented,  rather  than  attempt 
more  than  can  be  successfully  accomplished  under  average  conditions. 
The  topics  numbered  IV.  and  V.  (pages  36  and  37)  are  given  as  suggestive 
of  what  may  be  done  in  the  eighth  grade,  if  desired,  to  give  an  intensive 
character  to  this  feature  of  the  work. 

All  geographic  influences  should,  of  course,  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  events  to  which  they  are  related.  The  statements  of  the  chief 
influences  to  be  considered  in  Grades  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.,  respectively, 
are  made  separately  for  the  purpose  of  greater  emphasis. 

Civil  Government. 

The  outlines  given  under  the  head  of  civil  government  are  intended 
only  to  be  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  treatment.  They  contain  many 
facts  that  the  pupil  will  not  be  expected  to  remember  permanently,  but 
which  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  able  to  discuss  intelligently. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  use  the  authorized  text-book  as  a  basis  for 
reading  and  discussion,  and  to  round  out  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  give  it  an  interesting  and  practical  turn  by  talks  with  pupils  on  the 
duties  and  ideals  of  citizenship  whenever  opportunity  affords. 

References. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  complete  references  for  the  study 
of  special  periods  and  topics.  The  references  occasionally  cited  are 
such  as  seemed  most  likely  to  be  helpful  in  following  the  various  outlines. 
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FOUNDATION  WORK  FOE  THE  LOWER 
GRADES. 


MYTHS. 

METHOD  OF  PRESENTATION. 

The  myth  should  be  told,  whenever  possible,  not  read  to  the  class. 
Telling  adds  greatly  to  the  force  and  clearness. 

Greek  names  should  be  substituted  for  Latin  ones,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  recognize  divinities  and  heroes  that  they  may  have  heard  of  before 
in  former  classes. 

Moral  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  for  the  class.  The  time  to 
stop  is  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

Some  preparatory  facts  may  be  related  previous  to  the  telling  of  the 
myths  of  different  races,  such  as  facts  of  location,  climate  and  environ- 
ment. Pictures  should  be  used  very  freely.  Those  on  Scandinavian 
mythology,  which  the  fine  arts  department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library- 
loans  to  teachers,  in  sets  of  twenty-five  each,  are  ideal.  Photographs  of 
statuary  and  visits  to  the  Art  Museum  are  very  useful. 

SUBJECTS. 
Grade  I. 

Epimetheus  and  Pandora;  Latona  and  the  Frogs. 

In  Mythland,  Vol.  I  M.  H.  Beckwith. 

Grade  II. 

Iktomi  and  the  Ducks;  Shooting  the  Red  Eagle. 

Old  Indian  Legends  Zitkala  Sa. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.    Myths  of  Old  Greece,  Vol.  II  M.  L.  Pratt. 

Grade  III. 

Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece.    In  Mythland,  Vol.  II  M.  H.  Beckwith. 

The  Hammer  of  Thor;  Trior's  Wonderful  Journey;  How  Thor  lost  his 
Hammer.    Asgard  Stories  M.  H.  Foster  and  M.  H.  Cummings. 

Grade  IV. 

The  Judgment  of  Midas.    Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  J.  P.  Peabody. 

Fire  from  Heaven;  In  the  Woods;  Under  the  Waves;  In  the  Moonlight; 
Among  the  Stars;  The  Kingdom  under  the  Ground. 

Stories  from  the  Ancient  Greeks  C.  D.  Shaw. 

How  Odin  lost  his  Eye.    In  the  Days  of  Giants  A.  F.  Brown. 
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Grade  V. 
Leto  and  Apollo;  The  Story  of  Iris. 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  Vols.  I.  and  II  M.  L.  Pratt. 

The  Pygmies;  Antaeus  and  Hercules. 

Tanglewood  Tales  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Polyphemus  and  the  Cyclops.    The  Adventures  of  Ulysses. .  .  Charles  Lamb. 

Grade  VI. 

Theseus.    The  Heroes   .  .Charles  Kingsley. 

Roland.    Famous  Legends  Adapted  for  Children  E.G.  Crommelin. 

The  Apple  of  Discord;  The  Rousing  of  the  Heroes;  The  Wooden  Horse. 
Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  J.  P.  Peabody. 

STORIES. 

The  following  list  of  stories  and  books  is  intended  merely  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  the  selection  of  such  material  as  may  seem  suitable  and  avail- 
able for  use. 

Pictures  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  story  telling.  These 
may  be  obtained  through  the  children's  department  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Grade  I. 

The  First  Thanksgiving. 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  H.  A.  Guerber. 

Hiawatha.    History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools  L.  L.  W.  Wilson. 

Life  among  the  Esquimaux.    The  Snow  Baby  J.  D.  Peary. 

Stories  about  Norsemen.    From  the  Old  World  to  the  New .  .  M.  S.  Dickson. 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  H.  A.  Guerber. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  I  M.  L.  Pratt. 

Grade  II. 

Pocahontas.    Child  Life  in  Many  Lands  E.  A.  and  M.  F.  Blaisdell. 

History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools  L.  L.  W.  Wilson. 

Hiawatha.    History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools  L.  L.  W.  Wilson. 

Esquimaux  Stories.    The  Snowland  Folk  R.  E.  Peary. 

Stories  about  Norsemen.    See  Grade  I. 

Grade  III. 

Leaping  Wolf. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  I  M.  L.  Pratt. 

Elizabeth  Zane.    Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.  .  .E.  A.  and  M.  F.  Blaisdell. 

Agoonack.    Seven  Little  Sisters  Jane  Andrews. 

Stories  about  Norsemen.    See  Grade  I. 


Additional  Story  Books. 

Through  the  Year,  Vols.  I.  and  II  A.M.  Clyde  and  L.  Wallace. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  Dorothy  Brooks. 
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Wigwam  Stories  M.  C.  Judd. 

Indian  Stories  Retold  St.  Nicholas,  Century  Company. 

American  Indians  Frederick  Starr. 

Children  of  the  Cold  Frederick  Schwatka. 

Grade  IV. 

Columbus: 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vols.  I.  and  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

A  First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 

Story  of  Our  Country.    A.  H.  Burton. 

American  Explorers.    W.  F.  Gordy. 

United  States  History  for  5A  Grade.    Melvin  Hix. 

Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 
Captain  John  Smith : 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.    James  Baldwin. 

Colonial  Days.    W.  F.  Gordy. 

Story  of  Our  Country.    A.  H.  Burton. 

Stories  of  our  Country.    James  Johonnot. 

A  First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 

Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 

History  Primer.    Oscar  Gerson. 
The  Pilgrims: 

A  First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 

Colonial  Children.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

Story  of  Our  Country.    A.  H.  Burton. 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F.  Gordy. 
'  History  Primer.    Oscar  Gerson. 

Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 
Boston  Massacre: 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  V.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
Boston  Tea  Party: 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F.  Gordy. 

Boston  Tea  Party.    H.  C.  Watson. 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  V.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
Lexington  and  Concord: 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F  Gordy. 

Story  of  Our  Country.    A.  H.  Burton. 

American  History  Stories.    Vol.  II.,  M.  L.  Pratt. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 

History  Primer.    Oscar  Gerson. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  V.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
Bunker  Hill: 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  V.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
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Bunker  Hill: 

Stories  of  Our  Country    A.  H.  Burton. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle.    O.  W.  Holmes. 
Evacuation  of  Boston: 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  V.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
Washington : 

Four  Great  Americans.    James  Baldwin. 

A  First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F.  Gordy. 
Fulton: 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes    W.  F.  Gordy. 
A  First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 
Elementary  History  of  United  States.    D.  H.  Montgomery, 
Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  II.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 
Additional  Stories: 

The  Mayflower.  Independence  Bell. 

Miles  Standish.  Franklin. 

Massasoit.  Paul  Jones. 

William  Blackstone.  General  Gage  and  Boston  Boys. 

Grade  V. 

Magellan : 

American  Hero  Stories.    E.  M.  Tappan. 
History  Primer.    Oscar  Gerson. 
United  States  History  for  5A  Grade.    Melvin  Hix. 
De  Soto: 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  II.    M.  L  Pratt. 
Stories  of  Our  Country.    James  Johonnot. 
American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F.  Gordy. 
Stories  of  Our  Country.    A.  H.  Burton. 
Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 
Hudson: 

United  States  History  for  5A  Grade.    Melvin  Hix. 
A  First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 
America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  Vol.  II.    M  L.  Pratt. 
Stories  of  Our  Country.    James  Johonnot. 
Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 
Rip  Van  Winkle.    Washington  Irving. 
Raleigh  and  Champlain: 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes  (Raleigh).    W.  F.  Gordy. 
Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  I.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 
United  States  History  for  5A  Grade.    Melvin  Hix. 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (Raleigh).    James  Baldwin. 
Stories  of  Our  Country.    A.  IT.  Burton. 
American  Explorers  (Champlain).    W.  F.  Gordy. 
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Franklin: 

A  First  Book  of  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F.  Gordy. 

Four  Great  Americans.    James  Baldwin. 

Story  of  Our  Country    A.  H.  Burton. 
General  Gage  and  the  Boston  Boys: 

Colonial  Children.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

American  History  Stories,  Vol  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 
The  Flag: 

Historical  Readings.    E.  S.  Ellis. 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II.    M.  L.  Pratt. 

History  Primer.    Oscar  Gerson. 
Lincoln: 

Four  Great  Americans.    James  Baldwin. 
First  Book  in  American  History.    Edward  Eggleston. 
American  Leaders  and  Heroes.    W.  F.  Gordy. 
Eli  Whitney: 

Builders  of  Our  Country,  Vol.  II.    G.  V.  D.  Southworth. 

Stories  of  Our  Country.    A.  H.  Burton. 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History.    D.  H.  Montgomery. 

Additional  Stories. 

Life  in  the  Old  Colony. 
Roger  Williams. 
William  Penn. 
John  Wlnthrop. 
Samuel  Adams. 
Israel  Putnam. 
James  Otis. 


The  Golden  Hind. 
King  Philip. 
John  Carver. 
'  John  Hancock. 
The  Old  State  House. 
Daniel  Boone. 
Old  Boston  Notions. 
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THE  WORK  OF  GRADE  VI. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1763. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING 
METHOD  OF  TREATMENT. 

1.  Lessons  should  be  assigned  by  large  topics,  as  "The  Northmen," 
"The  Voyages  of  Columbus, "  "The  Pilgrims  and  the  Settlement  of 
Plymouth. " 

2.  The  class  should  read  the  whole  story  silently  or  orally  on  the  first 
assignment,  and  if  this  is  too  long  for  one  reading,  the  subject  should 
be  continued  in  subsequent  lessons  until  finished.  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  preliminary  reading  is  to  arouse  interest. 

3.  The  next  step  in  presentation  should  be  the  selection  of  topics 
for  an  outline.  This  may  be  done  with  books  open.  Sometimes  only 
a  few  co-ordinate  topics  are  necessary,  but  the  idea  of  principal  topics 
with  subordinate  topics  should  be  developed  as  needed.  Topics  should 
be  brief  and  ought  generally  to  be  expressed  by  nouns  or  noun  phrases. 

4.  The  topics  of  the  lesson  having  been  written  by  the  teacher  on 
the  board,  and  by  the  pupils  on  paper  or  in  note  books,  and  a  brief  com- 
plete statement  about  each  one  having  been  made,  the  pupils  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  recitation 
without  reference  to  the  text. 

5.  Next  should  come  the  general  discussion,  in  which  all  suitable 
related  facts  within  range  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  are  brought  out  by 
questions  and  voluntary  recitations,  the  teacher  contributing  her  share 
when  necessary. 

6.  The  whole  subject  should  be  summed  up  in  a  brief  paragraph  con- 
taining the  essentials  of  time,  place,  purpose,  other  necessary  details  and 
result . 

7.  The  application  or  general  truth  illustrated  by  the  lesson  should 
finally  be  sought  and  fixed  in  mind  when  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  for 
the  pupils  to  grasp. 

8.  All  of  these  steps  of  instruction  are  not  intended  to  be  taken  in 
continuous  succession.  Numbers  6  and  7,  for  example,  may  be  deferred 
for  review  lessons,  while  number  5  indicates  the  method  by  which  the 

1  subject  may  frequently  be  discussed  in  connection  with  other  topics. 

Notes. 

(a)    No  lesson  should  be  taught  without  having  a  good  map  before 
the  class,  large  enough  to  show  the  details  clearly.    Whenever  possible, 
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the  pupils  should  make  use  of  this  map  in  the  recitation,  and  rough  free- 
hand drawings  may  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(6)  Time  relations  should  be  fixed  in  that  part  of  the  teaching  exer- 
cise described  in  §5  above.  All  dates  should  be  considered  from  as  many 
different  points  of  view  as  the  child  can  appreciate.  In  the  following 
pages  only  dates  starred  thus  (*)  are  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

(c)  Frequent  review  recitations  on  the  larger  topics  are  essential  to 
clear  and  definite  images.  These  should  be  similar  in  character  to  the 
summing  up  described  in  §6  above,  and  if  the  work  has  been  well  done 
these  exercises  will  help  to  call  up  the  image  of  the  map  used  in  teaching. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  review  such  outlines  as  the  following  will 
be  found  helpful: 

FIRST  SETTLEMENTS. 


Nation. 

Leader. 

Place. 

Date. 

Motive. 

Result. 

Spain  

Menendez.  .  . 

St.  Augustine.  . 

*  1565 

Conquest  

The  establishment  of  the 
power  of  Spain  in 
Florida,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French 
settlement. 

England.. . 

John  Smith. . 

Jamestown.  .  .  . 

*  1607 

Colonization.  . 

The  growth  of  a  successful 
English  colony,  the  de- 
velopment of  agri- 
culture, and  the 
beginning  of  commerce. 
The  discovery  that  the 
real  wealth  of  the  con- 
tinent lay  in  its  natural 
resources. 

France .... 

Champlain  .  . 

Quebec  

*  160S 

Exploration .  . 

The  opening  up  by  the 
French  of  the  region 
drained  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  AND  OUTLINES. 
A.    AMERICA  BEFORE  THE  COMING  OF  EUROPEANS. 

I.    The  Mound  Builders: 

(a)  Location  of  important  mounds. 

(b)  Description  of  the  mounds  and  their  contents. 

II.    Distribution  of  the  Indian  Races  in  North  and  South  America: 

1.  The  savage  Indians  of  the  western  plains. 

2.  The  barbarous  Indians  of  Eastern  North  America. 

(a)  Algonquins. 
(6)  Iroquois. 

3.  The  half-civilized  Indians  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

(a)  Pueblos. 

(b)  Aztecs. 

(c)  Indians  of  Peru. 

4.  Summary  and  comparison  of  types  in  general  terms. 
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III.    The  Indians  of  Eastern  North  America, 
(a)    Personal  appearance. 
(6)    Mode  of  living. 

(c)  Articles  of  use:    moccasin,  snow-shoe,  birch  bark  canoe, 

wampum. 

(d)  Character  and  religion. 

(e)  The  Indians  and  the  white  men:  early  relations. 
(/)    Indian  names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  etc. 

Note  (a)  —  The  topics  under  I.  and  II.  should  be  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  pupil  a  clear  and  vivid  impression,  to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  later  study  of  discovery  and  exploration.  The  imagination  may 
be  aroused  and  developed  by  a  vivid  word  picture  of  the  two  great  continents 
and  their  inhabitants.  A  map  of  North  and  South  America  should  be  con- 
stantly before  the  class. 

Note  (b)  —  Although  for  the  most  part  topics  have  been  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  follow  this 
arrangement.  Topic  III.,  "The  Indians  of  Eastern  North  America,"  for 
example,  may  be  presented  just  before  treating  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
Tlie  grouping  of  topics  is  intended  to  be  especially  serviceable  for  purposes 
of  review  and  summarization.  All  review  recitations  should  be  brief,  clear 
and  definite. 

B.    DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  AMERICA. 

I.    The  Northmen: 

1.  Location  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  Northmen. 

3.  The  voyage  of  "Lief  the  Lucky."  Vinland. 

4.  Reasons   why  this   discovery  was   not  known  to  other 

Europeans. 

II.    The  Spaniards: 

1.  Columbus.    Discovery  of  America.   *  1492. 

2.  Americus  Vespucius.    Naming  of  America. 

3.  Ponce  de  Leon.    Florida.  1513. 

4.  Balboa.    Pacific  Ocean;  Isthmus  of  Panama.  1513. 

5.  Magellan.    Voyage  of  one  ship  around  the  world.  1519-21. 

6.  Cortez.    Conquest  of  Mexico.  1519. 

7.  Pizarro.    Conquest  of  Peru.  1533. 

8.  De  Soto.    Discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  1539-41. 

9.  Menendez.    St.  Augustine.    *  1565. 

Note. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  con. 
quest  of  Peru  are  not  directly  connected  with  United  States  history,  it  is  believed 
that  a  presentation  of  the  adventurous  careers  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  is  well 
worth  while,  particularly  if  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  for  themselves 
in  books  taken  from  the  library. 
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III.  The  French: 

1.  Cartier.    St.  Lawrence  River.  1535. 

2.  Champlain.    Quebec,  Lake  Champlain.    *  1608.  (Iroquois 

and  Algonquins.) 

3.  Joliet  and  Marquette.    Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  River. 

1673. 

4.  La  Salle.    Ohio  River;  Mississippi  River.  1682. 

IV.  The  English: 

1.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.    Discovery  of  the  continent  of 

North  America  and  exploration  along  Atlantic  Coast. 
1497-98. 

2.  Sir  Francis  Drake.    Pacific  Coast;  voyage  around  the  world. 

1577-79. 

3.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Attempts  to  found  a  colony."  Virginia 

(Roanoke  I.)-  1584-87. 
V.    The  Dutch: 

1.    Henry  Hudson.    Hudson  River.  1609. 
VI.  Summary: 

1.  Chief  motives  and  methods  of  each  nation. 

2.  Names  of  explorers. 

3.  Territory  claimed. 

Note. — The  use  of  a  large  map  on  which  the  routes  of  explorers  and  other 
important  place  relations  are  indicated  as  the  study  of  the  subject  progresses 
is  ,of  the  utmost  importance.  The  following  outline  of  topics  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  review  recitation  that  a  pupil  should  be  able  to  make  without 
prompting,  using  the  map  while  talking.    The  order  of  topics  is  not  essential. 

Outline  for  Recitation  on  an  Explorer. 

1.  Name  and  nationality.         4.    Route  and  essential  details 

2.  Date,  when  important.  (very  few). 

3.  Purpose  or  motive.  5.  Accomplishment. 

C.  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  AMERICA. 

I.    Plymouth,  *  1620. 
II.    Boston,  *  1630. 

III.  Jamestown,  *  1607. 

IV.  New  York,  1614.    (First  settled  by  the  Dutch  and  called  "  New 

Amsterdam. ") 
V.    Connecticut,  1634. 
VI.    Rhode  Island,  1636. 
VII.    Pennsylvania,  1681. 

Note. —  Pupils  should  be  required  to  remember  details  only  in  regard 
to  the  above-mentioned  colonies. 

The  story  of  the  colonization  of  America  is  always  interesting  to  children, 
if  they  are  not  expected  to  remember  an  unnecessary  amount  of  detail.  The 
history  of  the  colonies  not  mentioned  above  should  be  read  aloud  in  the  class, 
and  each  reading  should  be  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  for  the  purpose  of 
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(a)  drawing  out  the  incidental  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  (b)  encouraging  out- 
side reading,  (c)  cultivating  power  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  (d)  quicken- 
ing interest  in  the  subject. 

Jamestown  should  be  taught  in  about  the  same  degree  of  detail  as  Plymouth, 
avoiding  reference  to  changes  in  governors  and  forms  of  government.  The 
settlement  of  Boston,  associated  as  it  is  with  Salem  and  Charlestown,  should 
be  described  in  story  form.  For  the  remainder  of  the  colonies  the  "Outline 
for  Recitation  on  a  Colony,"  below,  furnishes  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
method  of  treatment.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  outlines  of  this 
nature  are  not  intended  to  prescribe  the  exact  form  of  recitation,  but  merely 
to  indicate  the  essentials  for  a  connected  account. 

Outlines  like  the  following  may  be  made  by  pupils  and  teacher  as  suggested 
in  %  3  on  page  14,  and  used  by  pupils  as  guides  for  review  recitations 
without  questions  by  the  teacher. 

Outline  for  Recitation  on  a  Colony. 
I.    Causes  of  settlement,  purpose  or  motive. 

II.  The  settlers: 

1.  Leaders. 

2.  People. 

3.  Nationality. 

III.  Time,  date,  or  association  with  previous  event. 

IV.  Settlement,  location,  and  name 

V.    Leading  men  in  the  life  of  the  colony. 
VI.    Important  or  interesting  events. 
VII.  Results. 

Note. —  The  order  of  topics  in  outlines  of  this  character  is  not  intended 
to  be  arbitrarily  followed. 

Outline  for  Recitation  on  Plymouth. 
I.    The  Separatists  (later  called  Pilgrims) : 

1.  In  England. 

2.  In  Holland. 

3.  Reasons  for  departure  to  America. 
II.    The  departure  of  the  Pilgrims: 

1.  The  ship  Mayflower. 

2.  The  number  and  character  of  the  Pilgrims. 

3.  Brewster,  Carver,  Bradford,  and  Winslow. 

III.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims: 

1.  December,  1620. 

2.  Plymouth  Harbor. 

3.  The  landing  place. 

IV.  The  settlement  of  Plymouth: 

1.  The  first  homes. 

2.  Hardships  of  the  first  winter. 

3.  Relations  with  the  Indians:  Samoset,  Squanto,  Massasoit. 
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V.    The  leaders  of  the  Pilgrims: 

1.  John  Carver  and  the  beginning  of  government. 

2.  Governor  Bradford  and  his  history. 

3.  Myles  Standish,  the  captain. 
VI.    The  life  of  the  Pilgrims: 

1.  Government:  the  town  meeting. 

2.  Occupations:  farming,  hunting,  and  fishing. 

3.  Religion  and  customs. 

4.  Relations  with  the  Indians. 
VII.    The  influence  of  the  Pilgrims: 

1.  Their  numbers  and  power 

2.  Their  courage  and  devotion. 


D.    THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  FRANCE 
AND  ENGLAND. 

I.    Relation  between  the  two  nations: 

1.  Territory  occupied  by  each  nation  in  America: 

(a)  England.  —  The  Atlantic  seaboard, —  Alleghany  Moun- 

tains the  western  boundary. 

(b)  France. —  Territory  drained  by  St.  Lawrence  River, 

Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  River,  including  Ohio 
River  and  other  tributaries. 

2.  Hostility  between  the  two  nations  in  Europe.     (A  short 

account  to  be  given  by  the  teacher). 

3.  The  importance  to  each  nation  of  the  possession  of  North 

America. 
II.     The  first  three  wars: 

1.  King  William's  War.  1689-1697. 

(a)    The  attack  on  Schenectady;  Hudson  River  Valley. 
(6)    The  attack  on  Haverhill;  Merrimac  River  Valley. 

(c)  The  capture  of  Port  Royal,  Acadia. 

2.  Queen  Anne's  War.  1702-1713. 

(a)  The  attack  on  Deerfield ;  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

(b)  The  capture  of  Port  Royal  (Annapolis). 

3.  King  George's  War.  1744-1748. 

(a)    The  taking  of  Louisburg. 

(6)    Result:  training  of  the  colonists  in  organized  warfare. 
III.    The  last  French  and  Indian  War. 
(a)    The  French  line  of  forts. 
(6)    George  Washington's  mission. 

(c)  Braddock's  defeat;  Washington's  services. 

(d)  The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 

(e)  The  campaign  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley;  Fort  Pitt. 
(/)    The  fall  of  Quebec,  1759;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
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IV.    Results  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars : 

1.  The  surrender  by  France  of  her  possessions  in  America.  *  1763. 

2.  The  training  of  the  colonists  in  warfare. 

Note. —  The  names  of  English  sovereigns  are  given  to  the  first  three  wars 
for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  them  for  future  study.  The 
minor  expeditions  against  New  England  settlements  are  referred  to  because 
they  illustrate  the  character  of  Indian  warfare  and  the  use  of  the  rivers  as 
routes  of  attack.    The  necessity  for  the  continual  use  of  a  map  is  evident. 

E.    LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  IN  1763. 

I.    Population:  Scattered  settlements  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
II.    Cities:  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston. 
III.    Foreign  trade: 

1.  The  South.    Tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  tar,  turpentine. 

2.  The  North.    Fish,  lumber,  furs,  iron. 

3.  Ship-building  in  New  England. 

IV.  Home  life  and  customs: 

1.  In  New  England. 

2.  In  Virginia. 

V.  Travel  and  correspondence. 
VI.  Education: 

1.  Public  Latin  School,  1635.    Site  on  School  street,  between 

King's  Chapel  and  City  Hall. 

2.  Harvard  College,  1636. 

3.  First  school  in  Dorchester,  1639. 

4.  First  free  public  school  supported  by  direct  taxation  of  the 

citizens  of  the  town,  Dedham,  1644. 

F.    GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES. 

1.  Plymouth: 

Its  superiority  over  the  locality  of  Provincetown  as  a  home  for 
the  Pilgrims. 

2.  Boston: 

The  Great  Spring:  Spring  Lane;  its  influence  in  causing  the  removal 
of  Puritans  from  Chariest  own  to  Boston. 

3.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia: 

Latitude,  climate,  rivers,  soil,  and  forests,  affecting 

Occupations,  land  holdings,  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  and  social 
life. 

G.    BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 

A  beginning  may  be  made  in  the  practice  of  rearranging  historical 
knowledge  and  viewing  events  in  their  relation  to  individuals  by  making 
biographical  studies  of  such  men  as  John  Smith,  Myles  Standish,  William 
Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington. 

Throughout  the  year  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  individual  leaders , 
and  an  interest  in  the  reading  of  biography  should  be  aroused. 
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THE  WOKK  OF  GEADE  VII. 

FROM  1763  TO  1815. 


A.    REVIEW  OF  SIXTH   GRADE  WORK. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  manner  of  assigning  lessons  and 
the  method  of  preparation  and  recitation  may  well  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Grade  VI.,  but  with  the  definite  purpose  in  view  of  developing 
independent  study  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  Review  the  prehistoric  period  very  briefly,  and  the  period  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration  with  special  reference  to  the  condensed  summa- 
rization of  facts,  particularly  as  regards  the  territorial  claims  of  the  different 
nations  based  upon  various  discoveries. 

3.  Study  the  colonies  indicated  in  the  outline  for  Grade  VL,  giving 
fuller  treatment  to  : 

(a)  Causes  and  motives  of  the  settlement. 

(b)  Early  forms  of  government. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  outline  for  Grade  VI.,  "Recitation  on  Plymouth" 
(page  18),  with  the  outline  for  Grade  VII.,  on  page  22,  will  make  apparent 
the  different  method  of  treatment  for  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  study  of  Jamestown  teach  the  date  *  1619  as  marking  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  and  the  first  legislative  assembly. 

4.  Introduce  such  topics  as  the  following  for  special  study  by  the 
whole  class: 

(a)  Salem  Witchcraft. 

(b)  Patroon  System. 

(r)    Connecticut  Constitution.  1636. 

(d)  New  England  Town  Meeting. 

(e)  Plantation  Settlements  in  Virginia. 

5.  Summarize  "Forms  of  Government  in  the  Colonies  in  1763,"  as 
follows: 

I.    Charter:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 
II.    Proprietary:  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
III.    Royal:    New  Hampshire,   New  York,   New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
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Forms  of  Government. 


Features  Common  to  All. 

Differences  in  Features  of  Government. 

I.  Charter. 

II.  Proprietary. 

III.  Royal. 

*  Elected  by  people. 
Elected  by  people. 
Elected  by  people. 

Appointed  by  the 
proprietor. 

Appointed  by  the 
proprietor. 

Elected  by  people. 

Appointed  by  the  king. 
Appointed  by  the  king. 
Elected  by  the  people. 

Council  or  upper  house  

Representative   or  lower 
house. 

*  In  the  charter  of  1691  Massachusetts  lost  the  privilege  of  electing  the  governor. 


6.  Treat  briefly  the  principal  facts  concerning  Governor  Andros, 
Governor  Berkley,  Governor  Endicott.  The  introduction  of  the  bio- 
graphical element  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  upper  grades  is  valuable 
when  it  is  made  to  illuminate  and  not  obscure  the  larger  events,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  constitutes  the  real  aim. 

7.  Summarize  the  causes  and  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
as  given  in  Grade  VI.,  without  going  into  detail,  and  add  to  the  results 
of  the  last  war  (see  page  20)  the  following: 

3.  Removal  of  the  need  of  British  protection. 

4.  Encouragement  of  the  idea  of  union. 

Lesson  on  the  Pilgrims. 
Introduction.    (Review  a  few  typical  discoveries.) 
Spanish  discoverers : 

Date,  Place,  Purpose,  Result. 
French  discoverers: 

Date,  Place,  Purpose,  Result. 
English  discoverers: 

Date,  Place,  Purpose,  Result. 

(A)  Where  did  the  Pilgrims  come  from? 

(B)  What  was  their  purpose? 
Teaching  Outline: 

I.    The  religion  of  England: 

1.  The  Reformed  (Episcopal)  Church. 

2.  The  Puritans  —  a  party  within  the  Reformed  Church. 

3.  The  Separatists  at  Scrooby  —  an  offshoot  from  the  Puritans. 

(a)  Their  removal  to  Holland. 

(b)  Their  life  there. 

(c)  Reasons  for  departure. 

II.    The  departure  of  the  Pilgrims.    (Why  called  Pilgrims.) 

1.  Their  leaders. 

2.  The  vessels. 

3.  Their  number. 

4.  Conditions  of  departure. 
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III.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Plymouth,  December  21,  1620): 

1.  The  first  harbor;  selection  of  a  site  for  settlement.  (Com- 

parison of  harbors  at  Provincetown  and  at  Plymouth.) 

2.  Other  details. 

(a)    The  Mayflower  compact. 

(6)    The  leadership  of  Myles  Standish. 

(c)    The  election  of  a  governor. 

IV.  The  settlement  at  Plymouth: 

1.  Building  homes. 

2.  The  first  winter. 

(a)    Its  hardships. 

(6)    Number  of  deaths. 

3.  The  return  of  the  Mayflower. 

4.  The  first  Thanksgiving. 

V.    The  life  of  the  colony: 

1.  Governor  Bradford. 

2.  The  town  meeting. 

(a)    Government  by  all  voters. 

(6)  Comparison  with  other  forms  of  government  at  that 
time. 

(c)  Comparison  with  town  and  city  government  to-day 
in  city,  state,  nation.  (Pure  democracy,  not 
representative.) 

3.  Relations  with  the  Indians. 

(a)  The  treaty.  (Massasoit.) 

(b)  Threats  of  war.  (Canonicus.) 
VI.    The  growth  of  the  colony: 

1.  Purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  London  merchants  by  the 

Pilgrims. 

(a)  Relation  between  the  English  merchants  and  the 
Pilgrims.    (Explanation  by  the  teacher.) 

(6)  Results  of  purchase  —  freedom  to  own  homes  and 
property. 

2.  Size  of  the  colony  after  ten  years.    (Only  300  inhabitants 

in  the  "  Old  Colony.") 
(a)    More  rapid  growth  of  later  colonies. 
VII.    Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Pilgrims: 

1.  Devotion  to  duty. 

2.  The  power  of  example. 

3.  To  deserve  praise  is  better  than  to  achieve  success. 

References  for  the  teacher: 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History.    D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Leading  Facts  of  English  History.    D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.    J.  R.  Green. 
The  Beginnings  of  New  England.    John  Fiske. 
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Maps  to  be  drawn  on  the  board. 
The  homes  of  the  Pilgrims  in  England  and  in  Holland. 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History,  between*pages  78  and  79.    D.  H. 
Montgomery. 

Frontispiece:  Map  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Beginnings  of  New  England.    John  Fiske. 

Pictures. 

Perry  pictures: 

1346.    Harbor,  Provincetown. 
1331.    Embarkation  of  Pilgrims. 
1331C.  Departure  from  Delfthaven. 

1331B.  Mayflower  in  Plymouth  Harbor.       Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

1333.    Plymouth  Rock. 

1333C.  Pilgrim  Monument. 

1340B.  Myles  Standish's  Kettle  and  Plate. 

Literature. 

1.  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.    Felicia  Hemans. 

2.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.    John  Pierpont. 

3.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.    John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

4.  Plymouth  Rock.    John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

5.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow. 

6.  The  Twenty-second  of  December.    William  Cullen*  Bryant. 

7.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.    William  Wordsworth. 

8.  The  Pilgrim's  Vision.    Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

9.  The  Mayflowers.    John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

10.  An  Interview  with  Miles  Standish.    James  Russell  Lowell. 

11.  Elder  Faunce  at  Plymouth  Rock.    Caroline  Frances  Orne. 

12.  The  Thanksgiving  in  Boston  Harbor.    Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

13.  Betty  Alden.    Jane  G.  Austin. 

14.  Standish  of  Standish.    Jane  G.  Austin. 

B.    THE  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD. 

I.    THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY  IN 
ENGLAND. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  pupil 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  following  steps  by  which  the  English 
people  won  certain  rights: 
1.    Magna  Charta.  1215. 

The  signed  pledge  given  by  the  king  to  the_barons~(the  hereditary 
aristocracy)  guaranteeing  to  them  — 

(a)    a   system  of  courts  for  trying"[criminals  and  settling 
disputes; 

(6)    freedom  from  imprisonment,  except  by  legal  process; 
(c)    freedom  from  unusual  taxation,  except  with  their  own 
consent. 
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2.  The  Model  Parliament.  1295. 

A  completely  representative  English  legislature. 

3.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  1679. 

An  act  providing  for  the  immediate  examination  of  arrested  per- 
sons and  their  prompt  trial  or  release. 

4.  The  Bill  of  Rights.  1689. 

An  act  giving  to  the  people  (through  their  representatives  in 
Parliament)  control  over  (a)  lawmaking;  (b)  taxation;  (c)  the 
maintenance  of  an  army ;  and  a  right  to  (d)  freedom  of  debate  ; 
(e)  trial  by  jury ;  (/)  free  choice  of  representatives ;  (g)  reason- 
able penalties  for  crimes  committed. 

II.    ENGLAND  AND  THE  COLONIES. 
As  the  study  of  this  period  progresses  the  following  points  should  be 
developed: 

1.  England  sought  to  increase  British  commerce  by  forbidding  the 
colonists  to  trade  directly  with  other  countries. 

2.  England  sought,  to  obtain  an  income  from  the  colonies  by  taxing 
them,  particularly  after  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

3.  England  was  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  colonies  and 
wished  to  exercise  a  strong  control  over  their  government. 

4.  The  great  distance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  the 
independent  spirit  which  had  developed  as  a  result  of  their  mode  of  life  and 
government,  made  all  these  things  difficult. 

III.    EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Parliamentary  Laws. 

1.  Navigation  Acts  — 1761.  (Originally 

passed  in  1651  but  not  enforced.) 
Colonies  were  allowed  to  trade  only 
with  England.    This  was  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  English  commerce. 

2.  Writs  of  Assistance  —  1761.  (Blank 

warrants    authorizing    officers  to 
search  for  smuggled  goods.) 
These  violated  the  laws  regarding  search 
of  private  property. 

3.  Stamp  Act  —  *1765. 

Stamps  required  on  legal  documents. 
The  money  thus  raised  was  intended  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  England  in  French 
and  Indian  Wars. 

4.  Declaratory  Act  —  1766.    (Repeal  of 

the  Stamp  Act.) 
England  reiterated  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies. 

5.  Townshend  Act  —  1767. 

This  imposed  taxes  on  a  long  list  of 
articles  imported  by  the  colonists.  The 
money  thus  obtained  was  to  be  used  to 
pay  officers  appointed  by  the  king. 


Colonial  Resistance. 
The  navigation  laws  had  been  disre- 
garded   and    not    enforced.  Smuggling 
was   common.    The   colonies   had  built 
up  a  large  foreign  trade. 

A  feeling  of  resentment  was  aroused, 
as  illustrated  by  the  protest  of  James 
Otis  in  Faneuil  Hall. 


Protests  and  petitions  came  from  town 
meetings  and  legislatures.  Samuel  Adams 
and  James  Otis  were  leaders  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia. 

Stamp  Act  Congress,  N.  Y. — 1765. 

The  colonists  paid  little  heed  to  the 
Declaratory  Act. 


Non-importation  agreements. 
Protests  against  taxation  in  any  form, 
except  by  vote  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
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Parliamentary  Laws. 

6.  Stationing  of  troops  at  Boston  to 

overawe  the  colonists  and  enforce 
various  unpopular  laws  —  1768. 

7.  Tea  Tax  Enforced— 1773. 

The  taxes  under  the  Townshend  acts, 
except  that  on  tea,  had  been  repealed. 

8.  The  Intolerable  Acts  — 1774. 

(a)    Boston  Port  Bill. 

Closing  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. 


Colonial  Resistance. 
Quarrels  between  soldiers  and  citizens 
resulted  in  Boston  Massacre  —  1770 

Committees  of  correspondence. 
Boston  Tea  Party  — 1773. 

First  Continental  Congress  —  1774. 
Active  opposition  stirred  up  by  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence. 

Preparation  for  united  resistance. 


(b)  Transportation  Bill. 

Provision  for  trial  in  England 
of  persons  charged  with 
certain  crimes. 

(c)  Quartering  Act. 

Compulsion  of  colonists  to 
feed  and  shelter  troops 
sent  over  to  control  them. 

(d)  Massachusetts  Bill. 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  taken  away. 

(e)  Quebec  Act. 

Western    land  claimed  by 
Massachusetts  and  other 
colonies  was   included  in 
the  province  of  Quebec. 
These  five  acts  were  practically  a 
denial  of  the  colonial  right  of  local 
self-government. 

C.    THE  REVOLUTION. 

I.    The  struggle  for  Boston.  1775-6. 

1.  Lexington  and  Concord,  *  April  19,  1775. 

2.  Bunker  Hill,  *June  17,  1775. 

3.  Evacuation  of  Boston,  *  March  17,  1775. 

II.    The  struggle  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  1776-1777. 

1.  Evacuation  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York 

2.  Washington's  retreat. 

3.  Princeton  and  Trenton. 

4.  Winter  at  Morristown. 

III.    (A)    The  struggle  for  Hudson  River  Valley.  1777-1778. 

1.  Threefold  plan  of  campaign. 

2.  Results  of  campaign. 

(a)    Repulse  of  St.  Leger. 
(6)    Failure  of  Howe  to  co-operate, 
(c)    Defeat  of   Burgoyne  at   Saratoga,  *  October 
17,  1777. 
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(B)    The  struggle  for  Philadelphia.  1777. 

1.  Howe's  attack  on  Philadelphia. 

2.  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 

3.  Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

4.  Evacuation  of  Philadelphia  and  Battle  of  Monmouth. 
IV.    The  struggle  for  the  South.  1778-1781. 

1.  British  occupation  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

2.  Greene's  defence  of  South  Carolina. 

3.  Cornwallis's  advance  through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

4.  Operations  about  Yorktown,  August  to  *  October  19,  1781. 
V.    Events  on  the  sea: 

1.  Paul  Jones;  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis. 

2.  Services  of  the  privateers. 
VI.    The  Treaty  of  *1783: 

1.  Acknowledgment  of  independence. 

2.  Establishment  of  boundaries  of  United  States. 
VII.    Revolutionary  leaders: 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Hancock, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Baron  Von  Steuben, 
Lafayette,  Marion,  Sumter  and  Pickens,  Benedict  Arnold, 
Major  Andre,  Nathan  Hale. 

D.    THE  UNION. 

I.    Important  steps  towards  the  Union. 

1.  New  England  Confederation,  *  1643. 

Union  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  for  defence  against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 

2.  First  Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  1754. 

(a)  Convention  of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  to  discuss 

the  conduct  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

(b)  Franklin's  plan  of  union. 

3.  Stamp  Act  Congress,  *  1765. 
Declaration  of  Rights,  asserting  that: 

(1)  the  Americans  "were  subjects  of  the  British  crown; 

(2)  it  was  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  pay  no  taxes  unless 

he  had  the  voice  in  laying  them; 

(3)  the  Americans  were  not  represented  in  Parliament; 

and  that  therefore 

(4)  Parliament  should  not  tax  them;  but 

(5)  colonial    taxes    should    be    levied  only  by  colonial 

legislatures. 

4.  Committees  of  Correspondence  —  Samuel  Adams  —  1772. 

Purpose:  To  arouse  public  sentiment;  to  bring  about  united 
action  on  matters  of  public  concern. 
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5.  First  Continental  Congress,  *  1774. 

(a)  Statement  of  grievances. 

(b)  Petitions  for  redress  of  these  grievances. 

6.  Second  Continental  Congress,  *  1775-*  1781. 

(a)    Declaration  of  Rights,  1775. 

(6)    Declaration  of  Independence,  *  1776. 

(c)  Management  of  affairs  during  the  Revolution  until 

1781. 

7.  Articles  of  Confederation,  *  1781— *  1789. 

(a)  Nature  of  the  Confederation. 

(b)  Reasons  for  its  failure. 

8.  Ordinance  of  1787. 

(a)  Provisions  for  future  government  of  Northwest  Territory . 
(6)    Influence  in  securing  union. 

II.    The  Constitution,  *  1789. 

1.  Leaders  in  the  convention  of  1787. 

2.  Long  discussion,  caused  chiefly  by  question  of  representation 

of  large  and  small  states. 

3.  Adoption,  1789. 

4.  Preamble  (to  be  committed  to  memory). 

5.  Three   departments   of    national    government:  legislative, 

executive,  judicial. 

E.    THE  BEGINNING  OF  NATIONAL  LIFE,  178&-1815. 

Method  of  Study. —  The  failure  of  pupils  to  profit  by  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  due  largely  to  the  habit  of  memorizing  the  text-book.  This  prac- 
tice is  unprofitable  because  it  calls  for  no  one  of  the  three  disciplinary 
processes, —  selection  of  pertinent,  and  exclusion  of  non-pertinent  facts ; 
reflection  upon  facts,  and  organization  of  facts  by  the  pupil  himself.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  the  pupil  should  begin 
before  he  leaves  the  seventh  grade  to  treat  historical  materials  by  topics 
in  such  a  way  as  to  free  him  from  slavery  to  the  text,  and  lead  him  to 
exercise  these  three  processes.  It  believes  that  the  constitutional  period 
offers  the  proper  field  for  such  study,  'and  to  those  teachers  who  share 
its  conviction  it  offers  by  way  of  suggestion  the  following  outline  for 
treating  the  period  from  1789  to  1815  as  a  series  of  parallel  movements, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  traced  continuously  through  the  period. 

A  similar  method  of  treating  in  units  larger  than  one  or  two  presidential 
terms  the  materials  studied  in  the  eighth  grade  would  form  the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  final  "longitudinal  survey"  recommended  on  page  32. 

For  those  who  choose  to  follow  the  treatment  given  in  the  text-book, 
the  suggestions  contained  in  B,  C  and  D,  Grade  VIII.  (pages  32  to  54), 
will  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  year. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Organization  under  the  new  Constitution 

Inauguration  of  Washington  and  Adams. 
Creation  of  Executive  Departments:   State,  War,  Treasury. 
Creation  of  Judiciary:   Supreme  and  Lower  United  States 
Courts. 

2.  Development  of  political  parties. 

Issues:    (a)    Relations  with  France  and  England. 

(6)    Loose  and  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   The  "elastic  clause." 
Parties:   Federalist:  Pro-British  and  Broad  Constructionist. 

Anti-Federalist    or    Democratic-Republican:  Pro- 
French  and  Strict  Constructionist. 

Leaders. 

3.  Presidential  elections. 

Washington  and  Adams,  1793. 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  1797. 

Jefferson  and  Burr.  1S01 

Political  antagonisms:  Amendment  XII. 

Madison  and  Clinton,  1809. 

4.  Finance. 

Creation  of  Mint;    coinage  of  gold  and  silver  dollar. 

Internal  revenue  tax  on  whiskey. 

Significance  of  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion." 

Tariff  duties,  for  revenue  and  for  "protection  of  manufac- 
tures."—  Custom  Houses. 

Creation  of  National  Debt,  in  form  of  interest-bearing  bonds, 
sold  to  pay  revenue  debts. 

Chartering  of  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 

(a)  provide  paper  currency  (redeemable,  representative 

money) ; 

(b)  serve  as  depository  of  government  funds; 

(c)  secure  a  market  for  government  bonds. 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

1.  European  conditions. 

Establishment  of  French  Republic,  1792. 
French  aggressions  on  peace  of  Europe. 

Almost  continuous  war  by  Great  Britain  against  France, 
1793-1815. 

Result:  Stimulation  of  American  trade  with  France  and 

French  colonies. 
Establishment  of  Napoleonic  Empire,  1801. 
Fall  of  Napoleon,  and  restoration  of  French  monarchy, 

1815. 

2.  Anti-Federalist  sympathy  with  France  due  to  gratitude  for 

French  aid  in  Revolutionary  War.    Belief  in  Republican 
form  of  government. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS. —  Concluded. 

Anti-Federalist  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  due  to  British 
neglect  to  fulfil  treaty  obligations. 
British  war  measures  against  commerce  with  France. 
Seizure  of  ships. 
Impressment  of  seamen. 
Prohibition  of  colonial  trade. 

3.  British  aggressions. 

Washington's  policy. 

Conciliation  and  embargo. 
Jay's  treaty. 

4.  French  aggressions  —  The  "  X.  Y.  Z.  Affair." 

Adams's  policy. 

Preparation  for  war. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  to  check  agitation  by  foreigners. 

5.  Naval  hostilities. 

Convention  with  Napoleon. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
British  "  Orders  in  Council. " 
French  "Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees." 
Jefferson's  policy. 
Coast  defence. 
Non-importation. 
Embargo. 
Naval  combats. 

Chesapeake  and  Leopard. 
President  and  Little  Belt. 
Madison's  policy,  leading  to 

6.  War  of  1812. 

Plans,  1812  —  Invasions  of  Canada. 

(a)  Hull  via  Detroit;  defeated. 

(b)  Van  Rensselaer  via  Niagara;  defeated. 

(c)  Dearborn  via  Champlain;  abandoned. 
Plans,  1813  —  Recovery  of  Lower  Canada. 

(a)    Harrison  —  Battle  of  River  Thames. 

(6)    Perry  —  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Plans,     1814  —  Counter-invasions. 

(a)    Scott  via  Niagara,  "  Lundy's  Lane. " 

(6)    via  Champlain,  "  Platts'burg. " 

(c)    via  New  Orleans — Andrew  Jackson. 
Naval  warfare. 

Frigates  and  privateers. 

Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

Constitution  and  Guerriere. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  1815. 
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7.  Treaty  with  Spain,  1795. 

Boundary  set  at  31°  north  latitude. 

Mississippi  open  to  trade,  under  customs  restrictions. 

8.  Purchase  of  Louisiana,  1803. 

9.  Exploration  of  West  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  1803-1806. 
10.    War  with  Indians;  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  1811. 

F.    GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES. 

1.  St.  Lawrence  River,  Great  Lakes,  Mississippi  Basin. 

(a)    Route  of  French  exploration:  a  chain  of  natural  waterways 

through  the  interior. 
(6)    Nature  and  location  of  French  settlements:  fortified  trading 

posts  at  the  head  of  tide  waters  and  on  carries,  as,  for 

example, 

Quebec,  controlling  the  St.  Lawrence  River; 
Ticonderoga,  controlling  New  York-Montreal  traffic; 
Duquesne  (Pittsburg),  the  "Gateway  of  the  West"; 
Detroit,  controlling  Erie-Huron  traffic, 
(c)    Occupations  and  life  of  French  settlers:  fur  trading,  hunting, 
co-operation  with  Indians,  lack  of  community  life. 

2.  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Appalachian  barrier: 

(a)    Limitation  of  English  exploration:  the  Appalachian  chain. 
(6)    Nature  and  location  of  English  settlements:  seaport  towns; 

farming  communities  in  fertile  river  valleys;  groups  of 

associated  settlements, 
(c)    Occupations  and  life  of  English  settlers:  farming,  fishing,  home 

industries,  coasting  trade  and  commerce  with  Europe; 

community  life. 

3.  Geographic  influences  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(a)    Bunker  Hill. 

(6)    Dorchester  Heights. 

(c)  Burgoyne's  route. 

(d)  The  Yorktown  peninsula. 
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THE  WORK  OP  GRADE  VIII. 

FROM  1815  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


A.    REVIEW  OF  PREVIOUS  WORK. 

1.  Summary  of  the  chief  explorers,  the  resulting  territorial  claims  of 
Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  the  territory  finally  occupied  by  each 
nation. 

2.  The  names  and  locations  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies,  and  the 
three  types  of  colonial  government. 

3.  The  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  their  results: 

(a)  on  the  territorial  possessions  of  England; 

(b)  on  the  spirit  -of  the  colonists. 

4.  The  pre-revolutionary  period,  the  Revolution,  the  Union,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  government,  and  the  beginning  of  the  national  period, 
as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  Grade  VII.,  omitting  details,  and  aim- 
ing to  secure  a  general,  comprehensive  survey. 

Note. —  This  review  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  brief  summary,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  pupils  to  give  from  topics  in  the  outline  a  connected  story 
of  our  country's  history  to  the  point  reached  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade. 

B.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PERIOD. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  same  method  of  presenting  the  events  of  the 
national  period  will  be  pursued  by  all  teachers.  The  following  features 
are,  however,  regarded  as  important. 

(a)  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  whole  field  divided  into  the  following 
periods:  (a)  1815-1837;  (b)  1837-1857;  (c)  1857-1865;  (d)  1865-1877; 
(e)  1877  to  the  present  time. 

(b)  An  intensive  study  of  important  topics  with  reference  to  related  events 
previously  studied. 

This  should  accompany  the  advance  work  and  constitute  a  preparation 
for  the  topical  review  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

(c)  A  final  summing  up  of  the  more  important  phases  of  national  develop- 
ment from  their  earliest  beginnings.  This  may  be  termed  a  "longitudinal 
survey."  (See  section  C,  following.)  These  outlines  should  be  built  up  step 
by  step  during  the  year.    (See  (b),  above.) 

(d)  A  study  of  selected  topics  in  civil  government.  (See  section  D,  fol- 
lowing.) 

In  connection  with  the  work  done  by  the  whole  class  there  should  be 
assignments  of  special  topics  to  individual  pupils  for  careful  study  as  a 
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basis  for  written  themes.  This  is  for  the  particular  purpose  of  developing 
the  habit  of  independent  study  and  investigation,  the  practice  of  using 
library  books  and  other  books  of  reference  and  the  power  to  handle  sub- 
jectsjm  detail  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  their  unity. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  study  of  history  in  elementary  schools  is  to 
give^the  pupil  an  intelligent  understanding  of  historical  events,  and  to 
train  him  to  organize  these  events  in  their  logical  order  as  indicated  in  the 
following  outlines  under  C. 

C.    OUTLINES  FOR  LONGITUDINAL  REVIEW. 

I.    TERRITORIAL  GROWTH  OF  UNITED  STATES. 
I.    Original  Territory.  (1783.) 

1.  Location. 

2.  Difficulties  concerning  it. 

(a)    Claims  of  colonies  to  Northwest  Territory. 

(6)    Mississippi  question. 
II.    Louisiana.  (1803.) 
1.  Location 
2     Previous  ownership. 

3.  Reasons  for  acquisition. 

(a)  Position  of  United  States  between  hostile  nations. 
(6)    French  control  of  Mississippi. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition; —  purchase. 

5.  Significance  to  nation. 

(a)    United  States  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans. 

(6)    Prevention  of  English  control. 

(c)  Prevention  of  dispute  with  France. 

(d)  Doubling  of  area. 

(e)  New  forces  for  improvements,  —  roads,  canals,  rail- 

roads. 

(/)    Opening  of  immense  field  for  slavery  conflict. 
(g)    Triumph  of  the  "loose  construction"  theory  as 
opposed  to  that  of  strict  construction. 

III.  Florida.  (1819.) 

1.  Location. 

2.  Previous  ownership. 

3.  Reason  for  acquisition, —  Spanish  misgovernment. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  purchase. 

5.  Value  to  nation. 

(a)  Restoration  of  order. 

(b)  Waiving  of  Spanish  claim  to  Oregon  country. 

IV.  Texas.  (1845.) 

1.  Location. 

2.  Previous  ownership. 

3.  Motive  for  acquisition, —  increase  of  slave  territory. 
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IV.    Texas.    (1845.)—  Concluded. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  annexation  by  joint  resolution. 

5.  Results. 

(a)  Addition  of  slave  territory. 

(b)  War  with  Mexico. 
V.    Oregon.  (1846.) 

1.  Location. 

2.  Claimants:  Great  Britain  and  United  States. 

3.  Motive  for  acquisition, —  political  emergency. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  treaty. 

5.  Value  to  nation. 

(a)    Addition  of  large  area. 
(6)    Control  of  Columbia  River. 
,    (c)    Removal  of  possible  rivalry  from  Spain  or  France 
on  American  soil. 
VI.    New  Mexico  and  California.  (1848.) 

1.  Location. 

2.  Previous  ownership, —  Spain  and  Mexico. 

3.  Occasion  for  acquisition, —  negotiations  closing  Mexican  War. 

4.  Results. 

(a)  Addition  of  vast  area. 

(b)  Prolongation  of  slavery  controversy. 
VII.    Mesilla  Valley,  —  Gadsden  Purchase.  (1853.) 

1 .  Location. 

2.  Previous  ownership. 

3.  Reason  for  acquisition, —  settlement  of  boundary. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  purchase. 

5.  Value  to  nation. 

(a)    Settlement  of  boundary. 

(6)    Addition  of  area. 
VIII.    Alaska.  (1867.) 

1.    Location.  . 

2.,    Previous  ownership. 

3     Reason  for  acquisition. 

(a)    Attitude  of  Russia. 

(6)    Desire  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  purchase. 

5.  Value  to  nation. 

(a)    Great  natural  wealth. 

(6)    San  Francisco  the  geographical  centre  of  United 
States. 
IX.    Hawaii.  (1898.) 

1.  Location. 

2.  Previous  ownership. 

3.  Reason  for  acquisition. 

(a)  Geographical  and  economic  relation  to  United  States. 

(b)  Revolt  in  islands. 
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4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  annexation  by  joint  resolution. 

5.  Value  to  nation. 

(a)    Protection  of  Pacific  Coast. 

(6)    Addition  of  large  and  fertile  group  of  islands. 

X.    Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines  and  Guam. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Previous  ownership. 

3.  Motives  for  acquisition. 

(a)    Defence  of  Cubans. 

(6)    Commercial  interest  of  United  States. 

4.  Method  of  acquisition, —  war. 

(a)  "The  Maine." 

(b)  Plan  of  war. 

Attack  on  Philippines  at  Manila,  and  on  Cuba  at 
Santiago. 

5  Results. 

(a)    Temporary  control  of  United  States  in  Cuba,  and 

later  independence  of  Cuba. 
(6)    Acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  Philippines. 

(c)  Increase  of  expenditures. 

(d)  Question  of  expansion. 

II.    SOME  FEATURES  OF  PROGRESS. 

1.  Increase  in  population.  1790-1900. 

(a)    Natural  resources. 

(6)    Improved  means  of  transportation. 

(c)  Immigration. 

(d)  Shifting  of  centre  of  population. 

(e)  Growth  of  cities. 

2.  Labor-saving  machinery  and  methods  revolutionizing  conditions  as 

indicated  below. 

COLONIAL  TIMES. 

Rough  implements. 
Small  farms. 

Native  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Perishable  products. 


Handwork. 
Homespun  fabrics. 
Crude  colors. 


Hand  needle. 
Corn  broom. 


THE  PRESENT. 

Agriculture. 

Cotton  gin,  gang  plow. 

Machine  for  sowing  and  harvesting  crops. 
Great    plantations    and    western  grain 

farms. 
Hothouse  products. 
Cold  storage. 

Manufacturing. 

Electric  machinery. 
Factory  made  cloth. 
Chemical  dyes. 

Domestic  Labor. 

Sewing  machine. 

Carpet  sweeper  and  vacuum  cleaner. 
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COLONIAL   TIMES.  THE  PRESENT. 

Transportation  and  Communication. 
Poor  roads.  Macadamized  highways. 

Horses  and  stage  coaches.  Bicycles,  automobiles,  steam  and  electric 

cars. 

Fords  and  ferries.  Bridges  and  tunnels. 

Sailing  vessels.  Ocean  steamers. 

Weekly  mail.  Hourly  delivery. 

Telegraph  and  telephone. 

Heating,  Lighting,  and  Building. 

Furnaces,  steam  and  hot  water  heating. 
Gas  and  electricity. 
Steel  sky-scrapers. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Crude  medical  treatment  and  painful  sur-     Knowledge  of  antiseptics  and  germ  dis  . 
gical  operations.  eases. 

Use  of  X-rays  and  anaesthetics. 

3.    Progress  in  culture. 

(a)  Free  public  school  sj-stems. 

(b)  Richly  endowed  colleges  and  universities. 

(c)  Free  public  libraries. 

(d)  Cheap  books,  magazines  and  newspapers. 

(e)  Museums  of  art  and  science. 

(f)  Parks  and  playgrounds. 
References: 

History  of  the  United  States,  Chapter  XVII.  Fiske. 

Topical  Survey  of  United  States  History.    Cornman  and  Gerson. 


Open  fireplaces. 
Candles. 

Low  wooden  buildings. 


III.    GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES. 

I.    Influence  of  rivers. 

1.  Rivers  as  highways  for  the  explorer's  ship;  the  fur  trader's 

canoe;  and  the  flatboat  and  steamer  of  commerce. 

2.  River  valleys  controlling  routes  of  wagon  roads;  railways, 

and  canals. 

3.  Rivers  furnishing  power  for  mills  and  factories. 

4.  Rivers  determining  location  of  cities  at  junction  points,  at 

tide  water,  and  on  fertile  intervales. 
II.    Influence  of  mountains. 

1.  Barriers  to  exploration  and  extension  of  settlements. 

2.  Forcing  growth  of  towns. 

3.  Developing  spirit  of  independence  and  union. 

4.  Places  of  vantage  in  battle. 

III.  Influence  of  climate  on  the  growth  of  slavery. 

IV.  Importance  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.* 

1.  Elevation  compared  with  other  passes. 

2.  Early  western  emigration. 

3.  French  and  Indian  War. 
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4.  The  Revolution. 

5.  The  Erie  Canal. 

6.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

7.  Effect  of  the  foregoing  on  New  York  City. 

V.  Special  study  of  the  Berkshire  Mountains  and  their  effect  on  the 
growth  of  Boston,  compared  with  the  Hudson  River  and  its  effect 
on  New  York.* 

VI.    Special  study  of  Mississippi  River  and  basin  from  general  outline 

on  "Influence  of  Rivers."    (See  I.,  above). 
References: 
*From  Trail  to  Railway.    A.  P.  Brigham. 
Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.    A.  P.  Brigham. 
American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions.    E.  C.  Semple. 
Historic  Highways  of  America,  16  volumes.    A.  B.  Hulburt. 

IV.    CIVIL  SERVICE. 

1.  Civil  Service. 

(a)  Definition. 

(b)  Number  of  persons  employed:  1828,  1881,  1909. 

2.  Spoils  System. 

(a)  Origin  and  meaning  of  the  term. 

(b)  Jefferson  and  the  civil  service. 

(c)  Jackson's  attitude  toward  office-holders. 

(d)  Evils  of  the  spoils  system. 

3.  Civil  Service  reform. 

(a)    Establishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
(6)    President  Arthur's  attitude. 

(c)  Extension  under  Cleveland,  1885,  and  in  later  administrations. 

(d)  Present  condition  of  the  civil  service  in  nation,  state  and  city. 

V.  IMMIGRATION 

1.  Meaning  oi  the  term. 

2.  General  causes. 

(a)    Persecution  or  hard  times  at  home. 

(6)    Desire  for  greater  personal,  political,  or  religious  freedom, 
(c)    Possibilty  of  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth. 

3.  Impulses  to  immigration  into  United  States. 

(a)  Disbanding  of  European  armies  at  close  of  Napoleonic  period. 
(6)    Political  disturbances  in  Europe — 1840-1850. 

(c)  Potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846. 

(d)  Discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849. 

(e)  Opportunities  afforded  by  rapidly  growing  West. 
(/)    Cheap  and  rapid  transportation  to  United  States. 

(g)  Efforts  made  by  steamship  companies  to  secure  passenger.-. 

(h)  Immense  business  activities  in  United  States. 

(?")    Ease  with  which  a  desirable  immigrant  can  acquire  citizenship. 
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4.  Influence  of  economic  conditions  on  immigration. 

(a)    Reduction  in  number  of  immigrants  in  times  following  business 

depression,  as  in  '57,  '73,  and  '93. 
(6)    High-water  mark  of  immigration  reached  in  1907,  following 

a  period  of  great  business  activity. 

5.  Sources  of  immigration  to  United  States. 

(a)    Until  recently  Teutonic  and  Celtic  countries  in  Northern  and 
Western  Europe. 

(6)    Now  chiefly  the  Slavic  and  Iberic  countries  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe. 

6.  Value  of  immigration:  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  resources 

of  the  country. 

7.  Dangers  of  unrestricted  immigration. 

(a)    Cheapening  of  labor. 

(6)    Introduction  of  idle  and  disturbing  elements, 
(c)    Perversion  of  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

8.  Restrictions  to  immigration. 

(a)  Chinese  Exclusion  Act — 1888. 

(b)  Mutual  understanding  between  Japanese  and  United  States 

governments  whereby  Japan  continues  its  policy  of  dis- 
couraging the  migration  of  its  laborers  to  this  country. 

(c)  Exclusion  of  all  anarchists,  paupers,  alien  contract  laborers, 

and  all  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit,  or  likely  to 
become  public  charges. 

9.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  desirable  immigrants. 

(a)  Bureau  of  Information  established  by  the  government  to  dis- 

seminate knowledge  of  desirable  places  to  settle  so  as  to 
prevent  congestion  of  immigrants  in  the  crowded  Atlantic 
cities  and  in  industrial  centres. 

(b)  Local  information  bureaus  and  immigrant  aid  societies  which 

plan  to  care  for  the  immigrant  until  work  can  be  obtained. 

(c)  Free  compulsory  education  of  alien  illiterate  minors  in  even- 

ing schools. 

10.  Some  data  about  immigration  to  United  States. 

(a)  Total  immigration  since  about  1783  is  over  26,000,000. 

(b)  Percentage  of  immigration  by  countries,  since  1820  — United 

Kingdom  29  per  cent,  Germany  21  per  cent,  Italy  10  per 
cent,  Austria-Hungary  10  per  cent,  Russia  8  per  cent, 
Scandinavia  7  per  cent,  France  2  per  cent,  Switzerland  1 
per  cent,  all  others  12  per  cent. 

(c)  At  present  over  66  per  cent  are  coming  from  Slavic  and  Iberic 

countries. 

(d)  Largest  immigration  —1,285,349  in  1907. 

(e)  Percentage  of  foreign  born  to  the  total  population  of  the 

United  States  in  1900 — 13.7  per  cent. 
Note. — A  very  valuable  chart  is  published  yearly  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 
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VI.  REVENUE. 

A.  The  Tariff. 

1.  Definition:  a  tax  levied  upon  goods  brought  into  the  country. 

2.  First  revenue  act,  1789. 
Purposes: 

(a)  Support  of  the  government. 

(b)  Payment  of  debts. 

(c)  Encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures. 

3.  Tariff  of  1816. 

(a)    Growth  of  manufactures  during  War  of  1812. 

(6)    Demand  for  protection  of  industries  at  close  of  war 

4.  "  Tariff  of  abominations,  "  1828. 

(a)    Attitude  of  the  North;  the  South. 

(6)    Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  1832-1833 

5.  Compromise  tariff  of  1833. 

(a)  Result  of  Clay's  influence. 

(b)  Provision  for  gradual  reduction  of  duties. 

6.  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  1890. 

Protection  and  reciprocity. 

7.  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  1894. 

Opposition  to  principle  of  protection. 

8.  Pingley  Tariff  Bill,  1897. 

Renewed  emphasis  on  principles  of  protection  and  reciprocity. 

9.  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Bill. 

The  struggle  for  "revision  downward." 
10.    The  effect  of  high  tariff:  (a)  on  manufactures;  (6)  on  prices 
of  protected  articles;  (c)  on  the  price  of  labor. 

B.  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

1.  Taxation  of  distilled  spirits,  1791. 

2.  Present  taxation  of  distilled  and  fermented  spirits  and  tobacco. 

3.  Taxation  of  other  domestic  articles,  e.  g.,  patent  medicines, 

legal  documents  and  manufactures,  1813,  1862-1868,  1898- 
1900. 

4.  Proposed  income  tax. 
References: 

American  History.    R.  L.  Ashley. 

The  American  Federal  State.    R.  L.  Ashley. 

VII.  CURRENCY. 

Nature  of  money. 

Money  in  early  colonial  times,  especially  paper  money. 

United  States  Mint;  United  States  Bank;  Jackson  and  the  Bank. 

Independent  treasury  system. 

National  banks. 

Kinds  of  currency  now  in  use. 

Stability  of  United  States  currency. 
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Silver  and  gold.    (Omit  details  of  silver  question  in  politics.) 
(a)    Reasons  for  their  universal  use. 
(6)    Gold  as  a  basis  of  national  currency. 

VIII.    POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

1.  Strict  and  broad  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Federalists  and  Anti-federalists,  Washington's  administration. 

3.  Federalists  and  Democratic-Republicans,  Jefferson's  administration. 

4.  National  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Jackson's  administration. 

5.  Whigs  and  Democrats,  Van  Buren's  administration. 

6.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Buchanan's  administration. 

7.  Parties  and  issues  of  the  present  day. 

Note.  — It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  the  political  complications 
°f  different  periods  of  United  States  history  in  order  to  give  some  notion  of  the 
rise,  growth  and  change  of  political  parties.  The  pupils  should  know  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  great  political  leaders  and  the  part  they  took  in  some 
of  the  more  important  contests  arising  from  opposite  views  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  internal  improvements,  state  rights,  slavery,  tariff, 
national  defence  and  acquisition  of  territory. 

References: 

American  Politics.    Alexander  Johnston. 

The  American  Federal  State,  Chapter  XXIII.    R.  L.  Ashley. 

A  History  of  the  Presidency.    Edward  Stanwood. 

IX.  SLAVERY. 

1.  Introduction  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  1619. 

2.  Slavery  in  colonial  times. 

3.  Prohibition  of  slavery  in  Ordinance  of  1787. 

4.  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  slavery. 

5.  Influence  of  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin: 

(a)  in  the  South. 
(6)    in  the  North. 

6.  Prohibition  of  slave  importation  January  1,  1808. 

7.  Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 

(a)    Question  of  western  extension  of  slavery. 
(6)    Limitation  of  the  area  of  slavery. 

8.  Compromise  of  1850. 

(a)    Admission  of  California  as  a  free  state. 
(6)    Formation  of  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without 
reference  to  slavery. 

(c)  Abolition  of  slave  trade  in  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  Emphasis  placed  on  fugitive  slave  law. 

9.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854. 

(a)    Violation  of  Missouri  Compromise. 

(6)    The  struggle  for  Kansas;  "Squatter  Sovereignty." 
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10.  Forces  for  and  against  slavery. 

(a)    Abolition  sentiment.    "  Underground  Railroad.  " 
(6)    Balance  of  power  in  Congress,  North  v.  South, 
(c)    Opposite  industrial  interests  of  the  two  sections. 

11.  Climax  of  slavery  agitation. 

(a)    Dred  Scott  decision,  1857. 
(6)    Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  1858. 

(c)  John  Brown's  raid,  1859. 

(d)  Anti-slavery  leaders  and  writers. 

12.  Secession  of  South  Carolina,  1860. 

13.  Emancipation  proclamation,  1863. 

14.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  —  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV. 

X.    THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Suggestion  for  Treatment. —  (a)  The  military  history  of  the  war  should 
be  treated  not  as  a  group  of  events  occurring  at  haphazard  here  and 
there,  but  as  the  working  out  of  a  plan,  directed  from  the  first  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  a  definite  end. 

(6)  Only  those  events  which  helped  notably  to  delay  or  to  forward 
this  end  should  receive  attention. 

(c)  The  point  of  view  should  be  national,  not  sectional,  and  adverse 
criticism  should  be  directed  towards  faulty  social,  economic  and  political 
conditions  and  theories  rather  than  towards  persons. 

A .  Preliminary. 

1.  Study  of  conditions. 

(a)    Extent  of  the  slave  states. 

(6)  Economic  foundation  of  Southern  prosperity, — 
cotton  produced  by  slave  labor,  and  sold  in  the 
North  and  in  England,  to  be  made  into  cloth. 

(c)    Political  safeguards  of  Southern  system. 

(1)  Equality  with  North  in  Senate. 

(2)  Neutrality  of  the  President. 

2.  The  crisis. 

(a)  Disturbance  of  balance  in  Senate  by  admission  of 
California,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  as  free  states,  and 
failure  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  state. 

(6)    Election  of  Lincoln. 

3.  The  outbreak  of  war. 

(a)    The  secession  ordinance,  and  the  establishment  of 

the  Southern  Confederacy. 
(6)    The  seizure  of  national  property  by  the  Confederacy. 

(c)  The  firing  on  the  "Star  of    the  West,"  and  on 

Sumter. 

(d)  The  attempt  to  crush  the  incipient  rebellion:  —  the 

advance  from  Washington,  and  the  repulse  at 
Bull  Run. 
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B.    The  war. 


Threefold  task: 

(a)  To  weaken  the  Confederacy  by  stopping  sales  of  cotton 

to  England,  —  The  Blockade. 

(b)  To  weaken  the  Confederacy  by  cutting  off  its  outlying 

portions,  —  The  M ississippi,  Chattanooaa  and  Atlanta 
Campaigns. 

(c)  To  demoralize  the  Confederacy  by  capturing  the  seat 

of  government,  —  The  Richmond  Campaign. 
Military  Operations: 

(a)  Naval: 

The  continuous  blockade,  1861-1865. 
New  Orleans,  1862. 
Merrimac  and  Monitor,  1862. 
Mobile,  1864. 

(b)  Land  Campaigns: 


East. 

The  three  attempts  to  take  Richmond. 

1.  Advance  by  the  Peninsula,  checked 

by  the  Seven  Days'  Battle,  1862. 

2.  Advance  through  Virginia,  checked 

by  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Lee's  first  counter  invasion,  checked 
at  Antietam,  1862. 


Lee's    second  counter 
checked  at  Gettysburg, 


invasion, 
1863. 


Grant's    "hammering  campaign, 
1864. 

The  battles  in  the  Wilderness. 
The  encircling  of  Richmond. 

The  capture  of  Richmond. 
Lee's  surrender. 


West. 

The  Encircling  Movement. 

1.  Southward  advance  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see Rivers. 


Shiloh,  1862. 


Vicksburg,  1863. 

Eastward  advance  to  Chattanooga, 

1863, 
and  Atlanta,  1864. 
Eastward  and  Northward  advance 

to  Savannah  and  Columbia,  1864. 
Hood's  surrender. 


3.    Political  History: 

(a)  The  emancipation  proclamation  January  1,  1863. 
(6)    The  trouble  with  Great  Britain. 

"  The  Trent  Affair. "    The  "  Alabama.  " 
(r)    Reconstruction,  1865-1871. 


XL    FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  1789-1905. 
1.    Struggle  for  commercial  independence.  1789-1812. 
(a)  Causes: 

(1)  Relations  between  France  and  England,  and  American 

proclamation  of  neutrality. 

(2)  England's  claim  to  the  "right  to  search,"  and  her 

impressment  of  American  seamen. 
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(3)  Demands  of  France;  "The  X.  Y.  Z.  Affair." 

(4)  Demands  of  Tripoli. 

(b)    Efforts  to  settle  European  difficulties. 
(1)    Jay's  mission  to  England. 
■(2)    Embargo  Act. 

(3)  Non-intercourse  Act. 

(4)  Wars: 

(a)  Short  war  with  France. 

(b)  War  with  Tripoli. 

(c)  War  of  1812. 


Respect  for  the  United  States  flap. 

2.  Monroe  Doctrine.  1823. 

(a)  Reason  for  declaration. 

(1)  The  "Holy  Alliance." 

(2)  Russian  claims  on  Pacific  Coast. 

(b)  Principles: 

(1)  No  interference  by  United  States  in  European  affairs. 

(2)  No  interference  by  European  nations  in  America. 

(c)  Result: 

Doctrine  recognized  by  European  powers. 

(d)  Applications: 

(1)  France,  1865.    Maximilian  in  Mexico. 

(2)  England,  1895.    Venezuelan  difficulties. 

3.  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty.  1842. 
Results: 

(a)    Establishment  of  present  boundary  between  United  States 

and  Canada. 
(6)    "Right  of  search "  given  up  by  England. 

4.  Oregon  Treaty.  1846. 

(a)    Division  of  Oregon  territory  with  England. 
(6)    Completion  of  boundary  line  between  United  States  and 
Canada. 

5.  Mexican  War.  1846-1848. 

(a)    Cause:  Disputed  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
(6)    Chief  events: 

(1)  Capture  of  city  of  Mexico. 

(2)  Occupation  of  California. 

(c)  Treaty  of  Peace,  1848. 

(d)  Results : 

(1)  Settlement  of  Texan  boundary. 

(2)  Payment  of  -$15,000,000  to  Mexico. 

(3)  Acquisition  of  region  south  of  Oregon. 


Invasion  of  Canada. 
British  attack  on  eastern  coast. 
British  attack  in  the  South. 
Naval  warfare. 


(3) 


Result: 
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6.  Gadsden  Treaty.  1853. 
Results: 

(a)    Purchase  of  additional  territory. 

(6)    Establishment  of  present  boundary  between  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

7.  Treaty  with  Japan.  1854. 

(a)  Exclusiveness  of  the  Japanese. 

(b)  Perry's  expedition. 

(c)  Introduction  of  western  civilization  and  trade. 

8.  Foreign  relations  during  the  Civil  War. 

(a)    Great  Britain: 

(1)  Proclamation  of  neutrality. 

(2)  Sympathy  with  the  South. 

(3)  The  Mason  and  Slidell  affair. 
(6)  France: 

(1)  Proclamation  of  neutrality. 

(2)  Assistance  to  the  South. 

(3)  Defiance  of  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Mexico, 
(c)    Russia  and  Germany: 

(1)  Friendly  attitude  of  both  governments. 

(2)  Willingness  of  Russia  to  give  active  aid. 

9.  Washington  Treaty.  1871. 
Results: 

(a)  Arbitration  agreement  between  United  States  and  England. 
(6)    Appointment  of  boards  of  arbitration. 

(1)  Geneva  tribunal:  Settlement  of  Alabama  claim 

(2)  Board  of  Commissioners:  Settlement  of  Canadian 

fisheries'  dispute. 

10.  Chinese  Immigration  Act.  1888. 

Exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers. 

11.  Bering  Sea  Treaty. 

(a)    Denial  of  United  States  jurisdiction  over  sea. 
(6)    Mutual  agreement  for  protection  of  seals. 

12.  Interference  of  United  States  in  Cuban  Revolution. 

(a)    President  Cleveland's  warning. 

(6)    President  McKinley's  demands  and  message  to  Congress, 
(c)    Recognition  of  Cuban  independence  by  Congress. 
13     War  with  Spain,  1898. 
(a)  Causes: 

(1)  Refusal  of  Spain  to  give  up  sovereignty  over  Cuba. 

(2)  Destruction  of  the  "  Maine." 

(6)    Events:  Seizure  of  Philippines,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
(c)  Results: 

(1)  Annexation  of  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Guam. 

(2)  Payment  of  $20,000,000  to  Spain. 

(3)  Recognition  of  independence  of  Cuba  by  Spain. 
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14.  Hague  Peace  Conference  Treaty. 

Maintenance  of  perpetual  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague 

15.  Isthmian  Canal  Difficulties.  1903-1904. 

(a)  Negotiations  with  Colombia,  1903. 

(b)  Independence  of  Panama,  1903. 

(c)  Treaty  with  Panama,  1904. 

(d)  Purchase  of  canal  from  France,  1904. 

16.  Intervention  of  United  States  in  Russian-Japanese  War.  1905. 

Portsmouth  Treaty,  1905. 

XII.    SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY. 
Suggestions  for  class  discussions  in  connection  with  current  events,  or 
for  assignments  to  individual  pupils  for  written  treatment: 
International  arbitration. 
National  defence. 
Expansion. 
Temperance. 
Woman  suffrage. 
Municipal  government. 
The  labor  question. 

Conservation  of  state  and  national  resources. 
Improved  harbors  and  waterways. 
The  public  health. 

D.    OUTLINES  FOR  STUDIES  IN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
I.    THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
I.    Introduction — reasons  for  the  Declaration. 
IT.    Statement  of  principles. 

1.  Equality  of  natural  rights:  (1)  life,  (2)  liberty,  (3)  pursuit 

of  happiness. 

2.  Purpose  of  government:  to  secure  these  rights. 

3.  Source  of  authority:  the  people. 

4.  Right  of  revolution:  when  governments  fail  to  secure  the 

rights  of  the  people. 

III.  Statement  of  grievances. 

1.  Usurpation  of  legislative  department  (7  specific  illustrations). 

2.  Usurpation  of  judicial  department  (2  specific  illustrations). 

3.  Usurpation  of  executive  department. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  military  despotism. 

5.  Refusal  of  all  petitions. 

IV.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"These  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states." 

II.    THE  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 
Adoption,  1777.    Ratification,  1778-81. 
Title  of  Confederation:  The  United  States  of  America. 
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Assertion  of  state  sovereignty. 

Purpose:  league  of  friendship. 

Equality  of  states:  political  and  commercial. 

Congress : 

1.  Annual  election. 

2.  Equality  of  representation  among  states. 

3.  Maintenance  of  delegates  by  individual  states. 

4.  Method  of  voting  by  states. 

5.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate. 
Powers  denied  to  states: 

1.  Foreign  affairs. 

2.  Treaties  and  alliances. 

3.  Duties  imposed  by  United  States. 

4.  War. 
War  officers: 

1.  Major — appointed  by  Congress. 

2.  Minor — appointed  by  state  legislature. 

War  expenses: 

1.  Common  treasury. 

2.  Proportional  assessment  by  Congress. 

3.  Taxation  and  collection  by  states. 

Powers  of  Congress: 

1.  Control  of  peace  and  war. 

2.  Control  Of  foreign  affairs. 

3.  Control  of  differences  between  states. 

4.  Coinage  of  money. 

5.  Weights  and  measures. 

6.  Indian  affairs  in  general. 

7.  Post-offices. 

8.  Appointment  of  major  officers. 

9.  Direction  of  war. 

10.    Agreement  by  delegates  from  nine  of  the  thirteen  states  necessary 
for  decision  in  all  important  matters. 
Debts:  assumption  by  United  States 
Amendments:  agreement  by  all  the  states  necessary. 
Reasons  for  weakness: 

1.  Lack  of  central  executive  power. 

2.  Lack  of  power  to  raise  money. 

3.  Lack  of  judicial  department. 

4.  Lack  of  control  of  commerce. 
Points  of  value: 

1.  Preservation  of  a  semblance  of  union  among  the  colonies  through 

the  revolution. 

2.  Preparation  for  the  Constitution  and  Union. 
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III.    THE  CONSTITUTION. 
A.  Introduction. 

Other  attempts  at  government. 

1.  Congress  of  1775  to  1781. 

(a)    Lack  of  competent  governing  powers. 
(6)    A  makeshift  —  born  of  necessity. 

2.  Articles  of  Confederation.    1781  to  1789. 

(a)    Lack  of  executive  power. 
(6)    Undue  importance  of  individual  states. 
The  preamble.  (To  be  committed  to  memory.) 

B.    The  Nature  of  the  Constitution. 

Comparison  with  Articles  of  Confederation. 

1.  Clear  statement  of  three  departments  of  government 

and  the  duties  of  each. 

2.  Centralization  of  general  powers  in  national  government. 
Different  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Theory  of  centralized  power. 

2.  Theory  of  supremacy  of  states. 

C.    Specific  Provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Legislative  Department  —  Congress. 

1.  The  House. 

(a)  Term  of  service;  qualifications  and  number  of 
representatives. 

(6)  Exclusive  power  of  originating  revenue  legis- 
lation. 

2.  The  Senate. 

(a)  Number,  term  of  service  and  qualifications  of 

senators. 

(b)  Powers  as  to  confirmation  of  appointments;  rati- 

fication of  treaties;  amendment  of  bills  for 
revenue. 

3.  Congress.  (The  Senate  and  the  House  together.) 

Powers  and  duties  concerning: 

(a)    Taxation,  finance,  and  currency. 
(6)    Commerce,  post-offices,  and  patents. 

(c)  Army  and  navy. 

(d)  Territory. 
Executive  Department  —  The  President. 

1.  Election. 

2.  Term. 

3.  Powers  and  duties  concerning: 

(a)    Military  and  civil  affairs. 
(6)  Treaties. 
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E[.    Executive  Department  —  The  President.  —  Concluded. 

(c)  Appointments. 

(d)  Messages. 

(e)  Cabinet. 

(J)    Approval  of  laws;  the  veto. 
III.    Judicial  Department  —  Supreme  Courts  and  Inferior  Courts 

1.  Method  of  appointment. 

2.  Tenure  of  office. 

3.  Powers. 

(a)    Interpretation  of  the  law. 

(6)    Final  authority  of  Supreme  Court. 

D.    Characteristics  of  the  Constitution. 

I.    Compromises  resulting  from  diverse  interests  of  the  states. 

1.  Representation  of  small  and  large  states. 

2.  Representation  based  on  slave  population. 

3.  Control  of  commerce  and  the  slave  trade. 
II.    Checks  and  balances. 

1.  Power  of  President  to  veto  legislation. 

2.  Power  of  Supreme  Court  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 

tional. 

3.  Power  of  Senate  to  refuse  to  confirm  appointments  of 

President. 

4.  Power  of  House  to  refuse  appropriations  desired  by 

the  President. 

5.  Joint  power  of  Senate  and  House  in  final  legislation. 
6     Power  of  President  through  control  of  federal  offices 

an?l  executive  machinery. 
7.    Powers  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  states. 
(The  elastic  clause.) 
III.    Elements  of  efficiency. 

1.  Distribution  of  powers  and  duties. 

(a)    National  affairs  in  the  hands  of  strong  central 
government. 

(6)    Matters  affecting  only  citizens  of  a  state  in 
hands  of  state  government. 

2.  Combination  of  stability  and  progress. 

(a)    Means  of  nullifying  popular  frenzy. 
(6)    Opportunities  for  sound  popular  opinion  to 
influence  legislation. 

E     Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I.    Amendments  I.  to  X.    Bill  of  Rights. 

II.    Amendment  XI.    Freedom  of  states  from  prosecution  by 

citizens  of  other  states  in  federal  courts. 
III.    Amendment  XII.    Method  of  electing  President. 
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IV.    Amendments  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV. 

(a)  Abolition  of  slavery,  XIII. 

(b)  Affirmation  of  negro  citizenship,  XIV. 

(c)  Protection  of  the  negro's  richt,  to  vote,  XV. 


IV.    THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BOSTON. 

A.  The  Beginnings  of  Town  Government  in  New  England. 

1.  The  authority  of  the  Legislature  or  General  Court  under  the 

colony  and  province  charters  to  prescribe  forms  of  local 
government  and  to  make  laws  directly  regulating  local 
affairs. 

2.  The  town  meeting:  direct  legislation  by  the  people;  choice  of 

executive  officers, —  selectmen,  town  clerk,  assessors,  tax 
collector,  treasurer,  overseers  of  the  poor,  constables  and 
others. 

3.  The  duties  of  town  officers  and  the  general  nature  of  town 

government. 

B.  Forms  of  Government  in  Boston. 

1.  Town  government  from  early  colonial  times  to  1822. 

2.  City  charter  since  1822. 

(a)  The  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  grant,  alter  and 

amend  charters. 

(b)  Instances  of  charter  changes:  charters  of  1822,  1854, 

1885,  1910;  establishment  of  various  boards  and 
commissions  for  special  purposes. 

C.  Organization  of  the  Government  of  Boston  on  and  after  the  First 

Monday  in  February,  1910. 

1.  The  mayor:  term,  four  years,  subject  to  recall  after  two  years. 

2.  The  city  council:  term,  three  years;  rune  members  elected 

at  large,  three  each  year  after  the  first  year. 

3.  The  school  committee:  term,  three  years;  five  members  elected 

at  large,  one  or  two  each  year  as  terms  expire. 

4.  Heads   of   departments,    commissioners   and   other  officers 

appointed  by  the  mayor. 
Art  commissioners;  assessors;  city  auditor;  bath  depart- 
ment trustees;  building  commissioner;  cemetery  depart- 
ment trustees;  children's  institutions  department  trustees; 
city  collector;  consumptives'  hospital  department  trus- 
tees; board  of  elections;  city  engineer;  fire  commissioner; 
board  of  health;  hospital  department  trustees;  corpora- 
tion counsel;  library  department  trustees;  overseers  of 
the  poor;  park  commissioners;  pauper  department  trus- 
tees; penal  commissioner;  superintendent  of  printing 
department;  superintendent  of  public  buildings;  super- 
intendent of  public  grounds;  city  registrar;  schoolhouse 
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commissioners;  superintendent  of  streets;  street  com- 
missioners; superintendent  of  supplies;  city  treasurer; 
water  commissioner;  sealer  and  deputy  sealers  of  weights 
and  measures;  wire  commissioner,  and  some  others. 

5.  Officers  elected  by  the  city  council. 

Such  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs. 

6.  Commissioners  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  civil  service  commissioners,  with .  extensive  powers 
under  the  new  city  charter;  the  police  commissioner; 
the  licensing  board;  the  transit  commissioners  (five 
members,  three  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  two  by  the 
governor). 

D.    The  Machinery  of  the  City  Election. 

1.  The  nomination. 

(a)  Persons  eligible, —  every  male  qualified  voter  in  Boston. 
(6)    Method, —  nomination  papers,  signed  by  at  least  5,000 

registered  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  candidate,  and 

filed  with  election  commissioners  on  or  before  the 

twenty-fifth  day  prior  to  election, 
(c)    Condition, —  names  of  at  least  5,000  signers  certified  by 

election  commissioners. 

2.  The  ballot. 

(a)  Names  and  residences  of  candidates. 

(b)  Titles  and  terms  of  office. 

(c)  No  party  or  political  designations. 

3.  The  election. 

(a)    Date  of  regular  elections:  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 

second  Monday  in  January. 
,(b)    Number  of  votes  necessary  for  election:  a  plurality. 
References:  Final   Reports,    Boston   Finance   Commission,    1909;  An 
Act  Relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  to  amend 
the  Charter  of  the  said  City;—  House  Bill  No.  1727,  1909. 

V.    THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A.  The  Beginning  of  Colonial  Government. 

1.  Mayflower  Compact,  *  1620. 

2.  First  charter,  1628. 

3.  Loss  of  the  charter,  1684. 

4.  Province  charter,  1691. 

B.  The  Beginning  of  State  Government. 

1.  Suspension  of  charter  government,  1774. 

2.  Government  under  the  Council,  1775. 

3.  Constitutional  convention,  1780. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  *1780. 
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C.  The  Present  Form  of  State  Government. 

1.  The  Constitution. 

(a)    Definition  of  a  constitution. 
(6)    Sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

2.  Classification  of  contents  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

(a)  Preamble. 
(6)    Bill  of  Rights. 

(c)  Framework  of  government. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

3.  Method  of  amendment. 

(a)    Proposal  by  the  Legislature. 
(6)    Ratification  by  the  people. 

D.  The  Operation  of  the  State  Government. 

1.  The  legislative  department. 

2.  The  executive  department. 

3.  The  judicial  department. 

E.  The  Machinery  of  State  Elections. 

1.  The  primaries  —  party  caucuses  held  by  all  parties  at  the 

same  time  and  place,  for  — 
(a)    election  of  delegates  to  state,  district,  and  councillor 
conventions ; 

(6)    direct  nomination  of  senators  and  representatives. 

2.  The  conventions. 

(a)  State  conventions  for  nomination  of  governor,  lieutenant- 

governor,  treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  secretary  of 
state,  by  delegates  elected  at  the  primaries;  promul- 
gation of  the  party  platform. 

(b)  District  convention  for  nomination  of  district  attorney. 

(c)  Convention  for  nomination  of  councillors. 

3.  The  general  state  election. 

(a)  The  official  ballot. 

(b)  The  method  of  voting. 

(c)  The  method  of  counting  votes. 

(d)  The  announcement  of  the  result. 

Reference: 

Our  Government.    J.  A.  James  and  A.  H.  Sanford. 

VI.    THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATION. 

A.  The  Beginning  of  National  Government. 

See  outlines:  "Steps  toward  Union"  (page  27),  "Declaration  of 
Independence"  (page  45),  and  "Articles  of  Confederation" 
(page  45). 

B.  The  Present  Form  of  National  Government — the  Constitution. 

See  outline:  "The  Constitution"  (page  47). 

C.  The  Operation  of  the  National  Government. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  national  government  is  best  under- 
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stood  when  taken  up  in  connection  with  current  events  and  local 
activities  as  follows: 

1.  Messages,  vetoes,  and  other  important  official  acts  of  the 

President. 

2.  The  work  of  the  executive  departments: 

(a)  State  department:    one  or  more  illustrations  of  its 

functions  from  current  events;  foreign  consuls  resident 
in  Boston. 

(b)  Treasury  department:   Boston  custom-house  and  sub- 

treasury;  collection  of  internal  revenue  by  means 
of  stamps. 

(c)  War  department:  enlistment  offices,  fortifications  in 

Boston  Harbor. 

(d)  Navy  department:    new  battleships  and  their  cost; 

important  cruises;  visits  of  battleships  to  this  port; 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard;  cruise  of  fleet  around  the 
world,  1908. 

(e)  Post-office    department:    practical  workings  studied 

by  visit  to  local  office;  letter  carriers;  civil  service 
requirements  and  examinations. 
(/)    Interior  department:   current  events  relating  to  pen- 
sions, public  lands,  education,  etc. 

(g)  Department  of  justice:  one  or  more  important  cases 

prosecuted  by  the  national  government. 

(h)  Department  of  agriculture:  seed  distribution,  weather 

reports,  reports  of  other  bureaus  obtainable  through 
members  of  Congress. 
(£)  Department  of  commerce  and  labor:  one  or  more 
instances  of  its  functions  in  regulating  corporations 
or  in  relation  to  the  labor  problem;  the  local  work 
under  commissioner  of  immigration;  lighthouses  in 
Boston  Harbor,  e.  g.,  Boston  Light. 

3.  Congress  in  session. 

(a)  The  "  long  "  session,  from  the  first  Monday  in  December 

on  odd  numbered  years  till  the  following  spring  or 
summer. 

(b)  The  "short"  session  from  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 

ber on  even  numbered  years  till  the  fourth  day  of 
March  following. 

(c)  Special  sessions,  as,  for  example,  the  session  of  1909 

for  settlement  of  the  tariff. 

(d)  Important  laws,  as,  for  example,  the  tariff,  the  tariff 

law  of  1909. 

(e)  Important  debates;  leaders  in  the  two  houses;  the 

power  of  the  speaker  and  the  committee  system  of 
transacting  business. 
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4.  Important  trials  in  and  decisions  of  United  States  courts: 

current  cases  before  the  courts  illustrating  their  special 
province  of  interpreting  the  Constitution,  and  their  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  whole  people. 

5.  The  following  practical  helps  are  suggested  for  use: 

(a)  Report  of  commissioner-general  of  immigration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

(6)  General  postal  information  for  the  public  issued  by  the 
Post-office  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

(c)  Pamphlets  concerning  civil  service  examinations,  dates, 

requirements  of  qualification,  and  nature  of  examina- 
tions, issued  by  the  civil  service  commissioners, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(d)  Maps  issued  by  director  of  United  States  geological 

survey. 

(e)  Monthly  list  of  publications,  government  printing  office. 
(/)  The  W^orld  Almanac,  Press  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
{g)    Current  Events,  Springfield,  Mass. 

D.    The  Machinery  of  National  Elections. 

1.  The  President. 

(a)  Nomination  of  electors  in  August  or  September  of  years 
exactly  divisible  by  four,  e.  g.,  1908. 

(6)  Election  of  electors  on  first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday 
in  November,  e.  g.,  November  3,  1908. 

(c)  Election  returns,  making  evident  the  probable  choice  of 

the  electors. 

(d)  Meetings  of  electors  at  the  state  capitals  of  the  respective 

states  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  transmission  of  the  vote 
to  Congress,  e.  g.,  January  11,  1909. 

(e)  Counting  of  electoral  vote  in  Congress  on  the  second 

Wednesday  in  February,  e.  g.,  February  10,  1909. 
(/)    Inauguration  of  the  President,  March  4,  e.  g.,  President 
William  H.  Taft,  March  4,  1909. 

Note. —  The  national  conventions  of  political  parties,  held  in  July  preceding  the  presi- 
dential elections,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  president,  should  be  explained 
prior  to  teaching  the  machinery  of  national  elections. 

2.  The  Senate. 

(a)  Election  by  state  legislatures  in  the  fall  preceding  expi- 
ration of  senatorial  term  of  six  years,  e.  g.,  senatorial 
election  in  Massachusetts  before  expiration  of  Senator 
Lodge's  term,  1910,  and  Senator  Crane's  term,  1912. 

(6)  Beginning  of  senatorial  terms  on  March  4,  following 
the  date  of  senatorial  elections. 

(c)  Names  of  present  senators,  and  names  of  candidates 
when  elections  occur;  results  of  elections. 
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3.    The  House  of  Representatives. 

(a)    Limits  of  local  congressional  district. 

(6)    Number  of  inhabitants  in  congressional  district. 

(c)  Number  of  representatives  from  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Nomination  in  even  years:    sample  ballots  used  at 

primaries. 

(e)  Election  on  first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  even 

years:  sample  ballots  used  at  the  polls. 
(/)    Method  of  voting:  visit  to  polling  booth  or  description 

from  diagram. 
(g)    Election  returns. 

References : 

Our  Government.    J.  A.  James  and  A.  H.  Sanford. 
Government.    Robert  Lansing  and  G.  M.  Jones. 
The  American  Federal  State.    R.  L.  Ashley. 
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A  LIST  OF  HOLIDAYS  AND  ANNIVERSARIES. 


In  all  grades  attention  should  be  called  to  the  following  days : 
September  (first  Monday),  Labor  Day. 
September  17,  Boston's  Birthday. 
October  12,  Columbus  Day. 
November  (last  Thursday),  Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  21,  Forefathers'  Day. 
December  25,  Christmas  Day. 
January  17,  Franklin's  Birthday. 
February  12,  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
February  22,  Washington's  Birthday. 
March  17,  Evacuation  Day. 

April  or  May  (designated  by  proclamation),  Arbor  Day. 

April  13,  Band  of  Mercy  Day. 

April  19,  Patriots'  Day. 

May  18,  Peace  Day. 

May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

June  14,  Flag  Day. 

June  17,  Bunker  Hill  Day. 

July  4,  Independence  Day. 
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A  LIST  OF  PATRIOTIC  POEMS. 


A  Suggestive  List  for  Selection  by  the  Teacher. 

Grade  I. 
Thanksgiving  Day.    L.  M.  Child. 
Hiawatha's  Childhood.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Grade  II. 
Hiawatha's  Sailing.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Selections  from  The  Pumpkin.    J.  G.  Whittier. 

Grade  III. 
Hiawatha's  Friends.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    Felicia  Hemans. 
The  Flag  Goes  By.    H.  H.  Bennett. 

Grade  IV. 

Columbus.    A.  H.  Clough. 

(American  History  in  Literature.    Lane  and  Hill.) 
Washington's  Birthday.    Margaret  Sangster. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Grade  V. 

The  Word  of  God  to  Leyden  Came.    J.  E.  Rankin. 
The  First  Thanksgiving  Day.    M.  J.  Preston. 
The  Boston  Boys.    Will  Carlton. 
The  American  Flag.    J.  R.  Drake. 

Grade  VI. 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Columbus.    Joaquin  Miller. 

Hiawatha's  Picture  Writing;  Selections  from  The  Courtship  of  Myles 
Standish,  The  Challenge,  The  March;  Selections  from  Evangeline,  The 
Departure  of  the  Acadians.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Union  and  Liberty.    O.  W.  Holmes. 

Grade  VII. 

A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Independence  Bell.    Author  unknown. 
Concord  HymD.    R.  W.  Emerson. 
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The  Rising  in  1776.    T.  B.  Reed- 
Bunker  Hill.    G.  H.  Calvert. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle.    O.  W.  Holmes 
Warren's  Address  to  the  American  Soldiers.    John  Pierpont 
Song  of  Marion's  Men.    W.  C.  Bryant. 
Old  Ironsides.    O.  W.  Holmes. 

Grade.  VIII. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 
The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista.    J.  G.  Whittier. 
Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caroline.    O.  W.  Holmes. 
Three  Thousand  More.    Author  unknown. 
Barbara  Frietchie.    J.  G.  Whittier. 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.    S.  H.  M.  Byers. 
Sheridan's  Ride.    T.  B.  Reed. 
The  Cumberland.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 
O  Captain!  My  Captain!    Walt  Whitman. 
Old  Glory.    J.  W.  Riley. 
The  Recessional.    Ruydard  Kipling. 

N.  B.  The  entire  list  of  poems  assigned  to  a  grade,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  assigned  to  previous  grades,  may  be  taken  during  the  year  by  assign- 
ment of  a  poem  to  one  or  more  pupils. 

For  additional  poems  see  "American  Poems."    Burton  E.  Stevenson. 
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A  LIST  OF  PATRIOTIC  SONGS. 


A  Suggestive  List  for  Selection  by  the  Teacher. 
Grade  I. 

America.    S.  F.  Smith. 

Hurrah  for  the  Flag.    Author  unknown. 

Soldier  Boy.    C.  E.  Boyd. 

Grade  II. 

When  Johnnie  comes  Marching  Home.    P.  S.  Gilmore. 
Our  Flag  is  There.    American  Xaval  Officer,  1812. 

Grade  III. 

Yankee  Doodle.    The  Revolutionary  Tea.    Seba  Smith. 

(American  History  Stories,  Vol.  II.    M.  L.  Pratt.) 
The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom.    Author  unknown. 

Grade  IV. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner.    F.  S.  Key. 
Marching  through  Georgia.    H.  C.  Work. 

Grade  V. 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.    D.  S.  Shaw 
Dixie.    Albert  Pike. 

Grade  VI. 
Hail  Columbia.    Joseph  Hopkinson. 
Mount  Vernon  Bells.    M.  B.  C.  Slade. 

Grade  VII. 
Stand  by  the  Flag.    J.  N.  Wilder. 
The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.    J.  W.  Howe. 

Grade  VIII. 
To  Thee,  O  Country!    Anna  Eichberg. 

Note. —  Songs  learned  in  previous  grades  should  be  frequently  repeated. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
LOCAL  HISTORY. 


Suggestive  Outlines  for  Selection  of  Materials  by  the  Teacher. 


A.  BOSTON. 

I.    History  of  name  and  motto. 
II.    Natural  features. 

(1)  Hills: 

Beacon,  Copp's,  Fort. 

(Map  in  "Boston  Town,"  Scudder;  and  in  "The  Making 
of  New  England,"  Drake.) 

(2)  Coves: 

Mill,  Town,  South. 

(3)  Springs. 

Importance  in  influencing  early  settlement. 

(4)  The  Common. 

The  Frog  Pond,  the  Old  Elm,  the  Parade  Ground. 

III.  Noted  buildings. 

Old  State  House,  Faneuil  Hall,  Christ  Church,  Old  South  Church, 
King's  Chapel,  Paul  Revere's  House,  New  State  House,  Old 
Court  House,  City  Hall,  Governor  Hutchinson's  House  (site), 
Old  Province  House  (site). 

IV.  Old  burying  grounds. 

Granary,  Copp's,  King's  Chapel,  Central. 
V.  Memorials. 

1.  Monuments: 

State  House  grounds:  Beacon,  Webster,  Mann,  Hooker, 

Banks,  Devens. 
Louisburg  square:  Columbus  (Cathedral  grounds). 
Adams  square:  Samuel  Adams. 
School  street:  Franklin,  Josiah  Quincy. 
Common:  Shaw  Memorial,  Crispus  Attucks,  Army  and  Navy. 
Park  square:  Emancipation  Group. 

Public  Garden:  Washington,  Channing,  Everett,  Sumner, 
Cass,  Ether. 

Commonwealth    avenue:    Hamilton,     Glover,  Garrison. 
Ericson 
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V.    Memorials. —  Concluded. 

2.  Streets.    (Reason  for  each  name.) 

Atlantic  avenue,  Battery,  Beach,  Beacon,  Blackstone, 
Endicott,  Charter,  School,  Tremont  and  others  in  each 
neighborhood. 

3.  Tablets: 

First  Church,  Public  Latin  Schoolhouse,  Hancock,  Liberty- 
Tree  Tavern,  Tea  Party  Wharf,  Boston  Massacre,  Con- 
stitution Wharf,  Franklin's  birthplace. 

4.  Schoolhouses. 

Note. —  Pupils  should  be  led  to  observe  that  the  public  school 
buildings  of  Boston  bear  names  of  noted  public  men. 
They  should  learn  the  significance  of  each  name  and  the 
decorations  of  their  own  school  building. 

References: 
Boston  Town.    Horace  Scudder. 
Boston.    Edwin  M.  Bacon. 
Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State.    E.  S.  Brooks. 
The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.    H.  A.  Guerber. 
Historic  Boston.    E.  E.  Hale. 
Around  the  Hub.    Samuel  A.  Drake. 

Note. —  The  children  of  each  district  should  study  their  own  local  history 
by  means  of  history  trips,  and  take  at  least  one  trip  to  Boston  proper. 

Trip  I. 

Beacon  Hill,  including  State  House  and  grounds,  Louisburg  square, 

Common,  Public  Garden,  Commonwealth  avenue. 
Note. —  Trip  I.  is  principally  for  observation  and  study  of  monuments. 
See  list  of  monuments. 

Trip  II. 

Faneuil  Hall  square,  Faneuil  Hall. 
Adams  square,  monument. 

State  House  square,  Old  State  House,  Boston  Massacre  tablet. 
Devonshire  street,  Post  Office. 
Milk  street,  Franklin's  birthplace. 

School  street,  City  Hall  and  monuments,  Public  Latin  School  tablet. 
Tremont  street,  King's  Chapel  and  Burying  Ground,  Granary  Burying 
Ground. 

Trip  III. 

North  square,  Paul  Revere's  House. 

Garden  Court  street,  Governor  Hutchinson's  House  (site). 

Salem  street,  Christ  Church. 

Hull  street;  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground. 

Commercial  street,  Constitution  Wharf. 

Atlantic  avenue,  site  of  Griffin's  Wharf  or  "Tea  Party  Wharf." 
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B.    A  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Route:  From  Dover  street  and  Dorchester  avenue  to  Broadway;  to 
G  street;  southerly  to  Thomas  Park  (Dorchester  Heights).  Return  to 
Broadway  and  Dorchester  street.  Follow  the  "Way  to  the  Castle"  from 
this  point  northerly  to  Marine  Park. 

I.    Dorchester  avenue  (Dorchester  turnpike). 

Tollhouses  located  on  Preble  street  (still  standing)  and  at  corner 
of  Dorchester  avenue  and  Dover  street. 

II.  Broadway. 

Brinley  Block  near  A  street. 

Houses  used  as  barracks  during  War  of  1812. 
Nook  Hill  (Lawrence  School). 

Short  distance  from  Broadway  and  B  street  (B  and  Third). 
American  forces  under  Washington  fortified  this  hill  March  16, 
1776.    Tablet  on  school. 
Site  of  Foster  House.    E  street,  corner  of  Silver  street. 

First  dwelling-house  erected  in  Dorchester  Neck  (seen  from 
corner  E  and  Broadway).  Tablet  inside  Dahlgren  Memorial 
Hall. 

Hawes  School  near  Dorchester  street. 

Oldest  schoolhouse  standing. 
Dorchester  street. 

Southerly  from  Broadway,  part  of  "Way  to  the  Castle,"  and 
the  main  "Way  from  Dorchester."    "Way  to  Castle"  taken 
by  Washington  from  Dorchester  to  foot  of  Dorchester  Heights. 
Northerly  from  Broadway  to  the  harbor,  "Way  down  to 
the  Beach." 

Mt.  Washington  or  East  Hill  of  Dorchester  Heights. 

III.  Thomas  Park. 

1.  Telegraph  Hill  or  West  Hill  of  Dorchester  Heights. 

2.  Dorchester  Heights  monument  and  tablet  mark  location  of 

redoubts  which  compelled  evacuation  of  Boston  by  British. 

3.  Boston  Harbor  (seen  from  Heights). 

Here  British  ships  were  stationed. 

4.  Spanish  War  Veterans'  tablet,  inside  of  High  School. 

IV.  "Way  to  Castle." 

Dorchester  street  to  Third,  Emerson  to  Fourth,  to  shore  opposite 

Fort  Independence. 
"Way  to  Powow."    Corner  of  K  and  Emerson  streets,  south  to 

the  beach.    Named  for  Indians  who  camped  at  Point. 

V.    Marine  Park. 

1.    Statue  of  Farragut. 
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V.    Marine  Park. —  Concluded. 

2.  Islands  seen  from  park: 

(a)    Castle  Island. 

Oldest  fortified  place  in  United  States  that  has 
been  in  continuous  use.    Governor  Winthrop  and 
Council  agreed  to  fortify  island  in  1634.  Sum- 
mer home  of  Governor  Bernard  (1760-1769). 
(6)    Governor's  Island.    Originally  owned  by  Governor 

Winthrop. 
(c)    Thompson's  Island. 

Income  from  rent  of  island  used  for  maintenance 
of  free  public  school  in  Dorchester,  1639. 

3.  Nearby  forts. 

(a)  Independence,  on  site  of  Castle  William. 

(1)  Castle  William,  named  for  King  William  III., 

and  begun  in  his  reign. 

(2)  Fort  Independence. 

Visited  by  President  John  Adams  in  1S09, 
who  gave  new  name  to  fortifications  to 
be  built. 

(b)  Winthrop  (underground  fort). 

Batteries  erected  1696. 

Present  fortress  built  previous  to  Civil  War. 

References: 

History  of  South  Boston.    J.  J.  Toomey  and  E.  P.  RankiD. 

C.    EAST  BOSTON. 

1.  Origin  of  name  — "  Noddle's  Island." 

2.  Natural  features. 

Hills  —  Camp  Hill,  Smith's  Hill,  Eagle  Hill,  Orient  Heights,  Wood 

Island. 
Marsh  lands  —  Eye  Pond. 
Bird  Island  Flats. 

Extensive  water  front  and  deep  channel. 

3.  Maverick,  the  first  proprietor. 

4.  Early  uses  of  the  island  —  shooting  wild  fowl,  lumbering,  pasturage, 

picnics. 

5.  Military  uses  of  the  island. 

British  encampment  of  1711  on  Camp  Hill. 
Depredations  by  the  British. 

The  second  battle  of  the  Revolution — Battle  of  Noddle's  Island. 
The  old  French  barracks  at  Belmont  square,  Jeffries  Point. 
Fortifications: 

1630,  Maverick's  Fort,  to  guard  against  Indians. 

1776,  a  fort  at  Jeffries  Point,  after  evacuation  of  Boston. 

1814,  Fort  Strong  (1814-1834),  at  Jeffries  Point. 
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6.  Growth  and  development. 

Local  census  of  1833. 

The  various  "sections." 

The  first  sale  of  lots. 

The  second  house  at  Jeffries  Point. 

Oldest  streets. 

The  first  hotel. 

7.  Later  development. 

The  mill  pond  and  canal. 

Original  terminus  of  old  Eastern  Railroad 

Water  —  an  artesian  well  —  the  reservoir. 

The  first  local  improvement  society  in  New  England  — "  The  East 

Boston  Ornamental  Tree  Association." 
The  first  "elevated  railway." 

8.  Early  events  of  interest. 

The  landing  of  the  first  cargo,  April  21,  1824. 
The  launching  of  the  first  ship,  November  4,  1835. 
The  arrival  of  the  first  ocean  steamship,  July  18,  1840. 

9.  Connections  with  the  mainland. 

Effect  of  locating  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown. 
Bridges,  ferries,  the  tunnel. 
10.  Memorials. 

Monument  to  Governor  Sumner  (cemetery). 
Tablet  at  Belmont  square. 
Street  names. 

Schoolhouses  —  Lyman  School,  1837,  the  first. 
The  burial  ground  —  Bennington  street. 
References : 

"Memorial  History  of  Boston."    Justin  Winsor,  editor. 
"A  History  of  East  Boston."    W.  H.  Sumner. 
A  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston.    N.  B.  ShurtlefT. 

D.    A  VISIT  TO  CHARLESTOWN. 

I.    The  bridge. 

1 .  Leave  the  car  when  half  over. 

2.  Observe: 

(a)  Charles  River. 

(b)  Old  North  Church  on  Copp's  Hill. 

3.  Walk  to  City  square.    See  tablet  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 

marking  where  Paul  Revere  watched  for  the  lanterns  and 
began  his  ride  (1775). 
II.    City  square. 

1.  Site  of  great  house  (1630)  built  for  Winthrop  when  he  first 

came  from  England.    See  tablet  on  Public  Library. 

2.  Site  of  home  of  John  Harvard  at  corner  of  Main  street.  See 

tablet. 
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III.  Main  street. 

1.  Just  beyond  Wood  street,  home  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor 

of  electric  telegraph.    Marked  by  tablet. 

2.  Opposite  Salem  street,  Old  Phipps  Burying  Ground. 

IV.  Salem  street. 

1.  Holden  House. 

2.  Home  of  Oliver  Holden,  whose  organ  is  still  in  good  condi- 

tion in  Old  State  House. 
V.    Bunker  Hill  street. 

1.  At  corner  of  Green  street,  tablet  showing  location  of  rail 

fence  used  as  defence  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

2.  Up  Monument  street  to  Monument  grounds. 
VI.    Bunker  Hill  Monument  grounds. 

1.  Tablets  showing  location  of  breast  works  and  redoubts  used 

at  the  battle. 

2.  Northeast  slope  used  by  British  in  attacks. 

3.  Statue  of  Prescott. 

4.  Spot  where  Warren  fell. 

5.  Hottest  part  of  the  fight  on  the  ground  where  the  High 

School  stands. 

6.  Statue  of  WTarren  and  pictures  of  historic  interest  in  house 

at  entrance  to  monument. 

7.  Superb  view  and  historic  cannons  at  the  top  of  the  monu- 

ment. 

VII.    Training  Field. 

1.  Bunker  Hill  tablets. 

2.  Civil  War  memorial  statue. 
VIII.    Navy  Yard. 

1.  Constitution. 

2.  Wabash. 

N.  B.  — This  plan  covers  a  walk  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles.  Those  for  whom 
this  is  too  long  will  do  well  to  visit  only  the  monument,  the  Training  Field  and  City 
square. 

E.    ROXBURY  AND  WEST  ROXBURY. 

I.    History  of  name. 

Rocks-bury  —  "The  Dorchester  Giant."  Holmes. 
II.    Natural  features.    (Map  in  "The  Town  of  Roxbury."  Drake. 
Municipal  Printing  Office,  1905.) 

1.  Hills: 

The  Highlands,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Parker  Hill,  Mount  Bellevue 
(Muddy  Pond  Hill). 

2.  Plains: 

Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury  Flats  (the  Fens),  the  Neck  (Wash- 
ington street  from  Eustis  to  Dover). 
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3.    Ponds  and  streams: 

Jamaica  Pond.  Turtle  Pond  (Muddy  Pond),  Scarboro  Pond, 
Muddy  River,  Stony  Brook  (Mill  Brook). 

III.  Buildings. 

First  Church,  Eliot  square  (Eliot's  Chair) ;  Second  Church,  Centre 
street,  near  South  street,  West  Roxbury;  Third  Church,  Cen- 
tre and  Eliot  streets,  Jamaica  Plain;  Mead  House,  167  Warren 
street  (oldest  in  Roxbury);  General  Warren's  House  (tablet 
on  site),  130  Warren  street;  Dillaway  House,  Eliot  square 
(tablet);  Shirley  House,  Shirley  street;  Garrison  House  (now 
St.  Monica's  Home),  Highland  street. 
TV     Burying  grounds. 

Eustis  street,  corner  Washington  street  (John  Eliot,  the  Dudleys, 
and  others);    West  Roxbury,  Centre  street,  near  La  Grange 
street,  West  Roxbury. 
V.  Memorials. 

1.  Statues  and  tablets: 

Warren,  Engine  House,  Dudley  street:  Warren,  Warren 
square;  Fort  Monument  (Siege  of  Boston);  Soldiers' 
Monument,  Centre  and  South  streets,  Jamaica  Plain; 
Theodore  Parker,  Centre  and  Corey  streets,  West  Rox- 
bury; Francis  Parkman,  Jamaica  Pond;  Emerson  tab- 
let, Schoolmaster's  Hill,  Franklin  Park;  Boston-Roxbury 
BoundaTy  Stone,  Washington  street,  opposite  Arnold 
street    the  Parting  Stone,  Centre  and  Rnxbury  streets. 

2.  Mile  stones: 

Grove  Hall  Four-mile  Stone.  471  Blue  Hill  avenue-  Hunt- 
ington A. venue  Fon.r-mile  Stone ;  Jamaica  Plain  Four- 
mile  Stone,  Centre  street,  near  Eliot  street. 

3.  Streets: 

Roxbury  (first  settlement),  Eliot  square,  Dudley,  Eustis, 
Washington,  Warren,  Centre. 

4.  Schools: 

Roxbury  Latin  School,  Kearsarge  avenue,  1645. 
F.  DORCHESTER. 

I.    History  of  name. 

1.  Mattapan. 

2.  Dorchester,  September  7,  1630. 

(a)  Original  territory:  Milton,  Dedham,  Dorchester 
Heights,  Washington  Village,  Hyde  Park,  Canton, 
Stoughton,  Sharon,  Foxboro,  and  part  of  Wrentham 
to  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  of  the  Rhode 
Island  line. 

(6)    Subsequent  limits: 

Ward  16  of  Boston  in  1870;  now  Wards  16,  20 
and  24. 
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II.    Significance  of  Seal. 


1.  The  church, 

2.  The  school. 

3.  The  mill. 

4.  The  hills. 


7. 

8. 


6. 


5. 


The  castle. 
The  motto. 


The  river. 
The  rising  sun. 


III.  Natural  features. 

1.  Hills: 

(a)    Rock  Hill,  later  Old  Hill,  now  Savin  Hill 
(6)    Meeting  House  Hill. 

(c)  Jones's  Hill. 

(d)  Bowdoin  Hill. 

(e)  Codman  Hill. 
(/)    Pope's  Hill. 

2.  River: 

Neponset. 

Location  of  first  grist,  powder,  chocolate  and  paper  mills 
in  New  England. 

IV.  Buildings. 

1.  Clap  House  (1633),  Willow  court,  off  Boston  street. 

2.  Humphreys  House  (1634),  corner  of  Dudley  and  Humphreys 

street. 

3.  Pierce  House  (1640),  24  Oak  avenue. 

4.  Minot  House  (site)  (1640),  Chickatawbut  street. 

5.  Blake  House  (1650),  Richmond  Park,  near  Edward  Everett 

square. 

6.  Webster  House  (site),  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

7.  Stoughton  House   (site),  northeast   corner  of   Savin  Hill 

avenue  and  Pleasant  street. 

8.  Third  Schoolhouse,  Hancock  street  opposite  Pleasant  street. 

9.  Barracks  used  by  Washington's  soldiers,  northwest  side  of 

Savin  Hill  off  Savin  Hill  avenue  and  Tuttle  street. 

10.  Tuttle  House,  Savin  Hill  avenue  and  Tuttle  street. 

11.  Lyceum  Hall  (1839),  Meeting  House  Hill. 

12.  Seventh  Meeting  House,  Meeting  House  Hill  (site  of  meeting 

house  for  225  years). 

V.  Burying  grounds. 

Old  Burying  Ground,  Upham's  Corner. 
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VI.  Memorials. 

1.  Monument: 

Soldiers'  Monument,  Meeting  House  Hill. 

2.  Tablets: 

(a)    Soldiers'  tablet,  Columbia  road  near  Upham's  Corner. 
(6)    Edward  Everett  House,  Columbia  road  and  Boston 
streets. 

(c)  Town  Meeting  square,  Pond,  East  Cottage  and  Pleas- 

ant streets. 

(d)  Savin  Hill,  Grampian  way. 

3.  Streets: 

(a)    From  Meeting  House,  corner  of  Pleasant,  Cottage  and 
Pond  streets: 

(1)  To  Rock  Hill. 

Pleasant  street  and  Savin  Hill  avenue  part 

of  old  road. 
Pleasant,  oldest  street  in  Dorchester. 

(2)  West  to  Five  Corners,  then  northeast  in  direc- 

tion of  the  Great  Neck  —  now  Boston  street. 

(3)  East  to  the  Calves'  Pasture,  now  Pond  street 

and  Crescent  avenue. 
(6)    Road  around  Jones'  Hill  (Stoughton,  Hancock  and 
Pleasant  streets),  from  which  road  (Adams  street) 
led  to  Stoughton  Mill. 

(c)  Upper  road.    Washington  street. 

(d)  Lower  road.    Adams  street. 

(e)  Road  to  Plymouth  Colony  —  Houghton  street  a  rem- 

nant. 

(/)  Significance  of  names  of  following  streets  and  squares: 
Dudley  street,  Edward  Everett  square,  Glover's 
Corner,  Upham's  Corner,  Field's  Corner,  Bowdoin 
street,  Neponset  avenue,  Codman  square. 

References: 

Narrative  History  of  Good  Old  Dorchester.    W.  D.  Orcutt. 
Dorchester  Book,  published  by  Branch  Alliance  of  Christ  Church, 
Dorchester. 
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REPORT. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprises1  one  Normal 
School,  the  Public  Latin  School  (for  boys),  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  the  English  High  School  (for  boys),  the  Girls'  High 
School,  the  Brighton,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  East  Boston, 
Roxbury,  South  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools, 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  (for  boys),  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  (for  boys),  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (for 
girls),  sixty-five  Elementary  Schools,  one  hundred  ten  Kinder- 
gartens, one  School  for  the  Deaf,  five  Evening  High  Schools, 
fourteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  five  Evening  Indus- 
trial Schools  and  a  special  school  on  Spectacle  Island. 

statistics.2 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  school  year  ended  June 
30,  1909,  except  those  giving  the  number  of  children  in  Boston 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  the  number 
attending  public  and  private  schools,  which  are  from  the 


census  taken  September  1, 1909 : 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 

September  1,  1909   115,527 

Number  attending  public  schools  September  1,  1909   88,704 

Number  attending  private  schools  September  1,  1909   17,912 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  day 
schools  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909:  Boys,  57,247; 

girls,  54,474  —  Total   111,721 

REGULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  Schools. 

Number  of  teachers   16 

Average  number  of  pupils  belongings   211 

Average  attendance   204 

i  June  30,  1909. 


2  Other  and  more  complete  statistics  may  be  found  in  School  Documents  Nos.  5  and 
11,  1909. 
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Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   14 

Number  of  teachers   350 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   9,725 

Average  attendance   9, 1 18 

Elementary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   65 

Number  of  teachers   2,042 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   82,396 

Average  attendance   75,762 

Kindergartens. 

Number  of  schools   110 

Number  of  teachers   217 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   5,571 

Average  attendance   4,304 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers   17 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   153 

Average  attendance   136 

Evening  Schools.1 

Number  of  schools   19 

Number  of  teachers   304 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   11,378 

Average  attendance   7,821 

Evening  Industrial  School. 

Number  of  schools   5 

Number  of  teachers   26 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   702 

Average  attendance   488 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers   1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   12 

Average  attendance   11 


1  The  Central  Evening  High  School  is  organized  in  two  divisions,  Division  I.  holding 
sessions  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings;  Division  II.  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  Thus  there  are  practically  two  sets  of  pupils  and  but  one  set  of 
teachers.  For  statistical  purposes  the  two  sets  of  pupils  reported  by  this  school  are 
added  together,  while  the  teachers  are  counted  but  once. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools: 

Regular   190 

Special   26 

Total   216 

Number  of  teachers: 

In  regular  schools   2,625 

In  special  schools   348 


Total   2,973 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging: 

In  regular  schools   97,903 

In  special  schools   12,245 


Total   110,148 

Average  attendance: 

In  regular  schools   89,388 

In  special  schools   8,456 


Total   97,844 


ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of  1907  the 
sum  of  $500,000  became  available  during  the  year  for  addi- 
tional school  accommodations,  and  appropriate  action  was 
taken  by  the  School  Committee  and  by  the  Board  of  School- 
house  Commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  following  list  of 
items : 


School  District. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

Estimated 
Cost. 

1. 

Adams  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades  

616 

$115,000 

2. 

704 

175,000 

3. 

440 

85,000 

4. 

320 

90,000 

35,000 

S500.000 

On  June  7,  1909,  the  School  Committee  passed  an  order  requesting  the 
Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  to  provide  accommodations  for  a 
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day  industrial  school  for  girls,  to  comprise  approximately  240  pupils,  to 
be  situated  in  the  Everett  District,  and  later,  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Boards,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  transferred  from  Item  1  in  the  fore- 
going list  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  new  school. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in 
providing  the  accommodations  specified  above  during  the 
year: 

Item  1. 

Elementary  School,  Adams  District. —  Samuel  Adams  School,  to  be 
located  at  the  corner  of  Webster  and  Brigham  streets,  East  Boston;  to 
contain  fourteen  class  rooms,  assembly  hall,  a  manual  training  room, 
a  cooking  room,  master's  office,  teachers'  room  and  nurse's  room.  Will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  about  November,  1910. 

Item  2. 

Elementary  School,  Sherwin  District. —  Lafayette  School,  to  be  located 
on  Ruggles  street,  Roxbury:  to  contain  eight  class  rooms,  nurse's  room 
and  teachers'  room;  one  of  the  class  rooms  to  be  used  as  a  "fresh-air  room." 
The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  December,  1910. 

Elementary  School,  Sherwin  District. —  George  T.  Angell  School,  to  be 
located  on  Hunneman  street,  Roxbury;  to  contain  sixteen  class  rooms, 
assembly  hall,  a  manual  training  room,  cooking  room  and  a  nurse's 
room.  Eight  rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  January,  1911, 
and  an  eight-room  addition  will  be  made  later. 

Item  3. 

Elementary  School,  Lewis  District. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School, 
Hutchings  and  Brookledge  streets,  Roxbury;  to  contain  nine  class  rooms, 
nurse's  room,  teachers'  room  and  kindergarten.  The  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  about  October,  1910. 

Item  4- 

High  School,  Dwight  District. —  Girls'  High  School  Annex,  to  be  located 
on  lot  adjoining  present  Girls'  High  School  on  Pembroke  street;  to 
contain  lunch  room,  gymnasium  and  eight  class  rooms.  It  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  about  January,  1911. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
As  stated  above,  the  sum  of  $4 0,000  was  transferred  from  Item  1  of  the 
list  for  1909  (Adams  District,  Elementary  School,  upper  grades),  and  was 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  building  from  the  Boston 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  located  at  618  Massachusetts  avenue, 
for  a  Girls'  Trade  School.  The  building  was  fitted  up  and  occupied  for 
this  purpose  in  October,  1909. 
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The  progress  made  with  regard  to  the  items  authorized  in 
1908  and  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  for  that  year  is  as 
follows: 

Item  1. 

Edward  Everett  School. —  Situated  on  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester,  con- 
taining fourteen  class  rooms,  a  manual  training  room,  a  cooking  room 
and  an  assembly  hall,  completed  and  occupied  in  September,  1909. 

Item  2. 

Elementary  School,  Brimmer  District. —  Abraham  Lincoln  School, 
situated  on  Ferdinand,  Melrose  and  Fayette  streets;  to  contain  forty  class 
rooms,  a  manual  training  room,  a  cooking  room  and  an  assembly  hall. 
The  work  has  been  contracted  for  and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  January,  1911. 

Item  3. 

Administrative  Office,  Eliot  District. —  Completed  and  occupied  September 
9,  1908. 

Item  4- 

Elementary  School,  Blackinton  District. —  Bishop  Cheverus  School,  con- 
taining sixteen  class  rooms,  a  manual  training  room,  a  cooking  room  and 
an  assembly  hall,  completed  and  occupied  September,  1909. 

Item  5. 

Elementary  School,  Dudley  District. —  Nathan  Hale  School,  situated  on 
Cedar  street,  Roxbury,  containing  twelve  class  rooms,  completed  and 
occupied  September,  1909. 

Item  6. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District. —  Dorchester  High  Annex,  situated  on  Lithgow 
street,  Dorchester,  containing  eighteen  class  rooms,  a  wood  working  room, 
a  metal  handicraft  room,  a  mechanical  drawing  room,  and  wardrobes  in 
basement;  has  been  contracted  for  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910. 

Item  7. 

Longfellow  District. —  Addition  to  Longfellow  School,  situated  on  South 
and  Hewlett  streets,  Roslindale,  containing  eight  class  rooms  and  a  cooking 
room,  completed  and  occupied  in  September,  1909. 


High  School  of  Commerce  and  School  Administration  Building. 
Chapter  446  of  the  Acts  of  1909  provides  for  the  taking  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  in  the  same  manner  that  other  school  accommoda- 
tions are  obtained,  in  order  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  the  administration  offices  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners,  and  authorizes 
the  School  Committee  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$50,000  in  the  year  1909,  $300,000  in  1910  and  $250,000  in  1911,  which 
amounts  are  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  City  Treasurer 
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The  act  further  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  on 
Mason  street,  occupied  by  the  School  Committee  for  office  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  of  the  Winthrop  School  estate  on  Tremont  street,  shall  be 
applied  toward  the  cost  of  the  land  and  building  authorized  by  the  act 
On  June  21  the  School  Committee  designated  the  Winthrop  District  or 
the  Wendell  Phillips  District  as  the  district  in  which  these  accommoda- 
tions are  to  be  situated,  and  on  September  7  appropriated  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  the  act  during  the  year,  namely,  S50,000.  A  site 
was  finally  selected  early  in  January,  1910,  on  Warrenton  street,  adjoining 
the  Brimmer  School,  and  plans  for  the  building  in  question  are  being  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners. 

SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  finances  of  the  School  Committee  have  been  definitely 
and  completely  separated  from  those  of  the  City  Council 
since  1898,  and  since  the  passage  of  Chapter  400  of  the  Acts 
of  that  year  the  School  Committee  has  been  allowed  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  tax  levy;  that  is  to  say,  all  its 
appropriations  are  based  upon  the  average  valuation  of 
the  city,  in  the  same  manner  that  funds  for  other  municipal 
purposes  are  obtained.  At  that  time  it  was  assumed  that 
the  natural  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  city  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  the  school  system, 
but  unfortunately  the  rate  of  increase  which  had  been  main- 
tained up  to  1898  diminished  after  that  date  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner.  Further  legislation,  therefore,  became 
necessary  in  order  that  sufficient  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  school  appropriations  have 
been  placed  upon  their  present  basis  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  School 
Committee  has  never  taken  advantage  of  its  authority  to 
appropriate  forty  cents  per  81,000  for  new  school  buildings, 
except  in  the  year  1901-02,  when  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  amount,  namely,  890,000,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
The  reason  for  this  failure  to  make  such  appropriations  has 
been  in  the  objection  of  successive  mayors  to  meeting  the 
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cost  of  additional  school  accommodations  from  the  tax  levy, 
their  preference  having  uniformly  been  that  the  amounts 
needed  for  this  purpose  should  be  provided  by  loans.  The 
School  Committee  has  felt  constrained  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  chief  executives  of  the  city  in  this  respect,  and  has 
therefore  obtained  money  for  new  buildings  by  loans  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature,  with  the  exception  of  $90,000  appro- 
priated in  1901-02  for  this  purpose. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

From  Tax  Levy. 


Original  Act  and  Amendments. 


Year.      Per  SI, 000-  Acts  for  Special  Purposes. 


Chapter  400  of  1898: 

Includes  25  cents  per  SI  ,000  for  repairs 
and  alterations. 

Amended  by 

Chapter  448  of  1901: 

Includes  40  cents  per  SI, 000  for  new 
school  buildings,  etc. 

Chapter  170  of  1903: 

Authorizes  appropriation  of  S60.000 
of  the  40  cents  per  SI, 000  for 
support  of  public  schools  during 
1903-04. 

Chapter  205  of  1906: 

Authorizes  appropriation  of  S60.000 
of  the  25  cents  per  S1.000  for 
support  of  public  schools  during 
1906-07.  Of  this  amount  S15.000 
was  later  re-transferred  to  repairs 
and  alterations. 


Chapter  388  of  1909: 

Provides  increase  in  appropriation. 
Provision  of  25  cents  for  repairs 
and  alterations,  and  40  cents  for 
new  school  buildings  unchanged. 


1898-99 
1899-1900 
1900-01 


1901-  02 

1902-  03 

1903-  04 

1904-  05 

1905-  06 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1908-09 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 
and  there- 
after. 


S2  80 
2  85 
2  90 


*3  40 
3  40 

3  40 
3  40 
3  40 


3  40 


3  40 
02 

S10.000 

3  40 
04 
02 
05 

3  50 
04 
02 
05 

3  60 
04 
02 

C.5 

3  70 
04 
02 
05 


Physical  Education. 
(Chapter  295  of  1907.) 
School  Nurses. 
(Chapter  357  of  1907.) 

Physical  Education. 
School  Nurses. 
Teachers'  Pensions. 
(Chapter  5S9  of  1908.) 

Physical  Education. 
School  Nurses. 
Teachers'  Pensions. 


Physical  Education. 
School  Nurses. 
Teachers'  Pensions. 


Physical  Education. 
School  Nurses. 
Teachers'  Pensions. 


*  Of  this  amount,  S90.000  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  being  a  part  of  proceeds  of  the 
40  cents  per  SI, 000  authorized  by  the  act. 
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ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  GENERAL  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  most  important  accomplishment  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee during  the  year  has  been  the  securing  of  the  passage 
of  Chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  which  provides  for  an 
increased  appropriation  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  thousand 
dollars  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  beginning  in  1909,  the  additional  appropriation 
for  the  first  year  amounting  to  $130,000,  for  the  following 
year  about  $132,000  and  for  the  third  year  (estimated) 
$135,000. 

These  increased  appropriations  were  needed  for  the  public 
schools  because  the  limit  of  economy  had  been  reached,  and 
without  them  the  schools  could  not  be  maintained  on  their 
former  standard.  Serious  and  deplorable  deficiencies  in  sup- 
plies and  incidentals,  in  books  and  other  necessary  educa- 
tional equipment  were  manifest.  In  the  absence  of  additional 
money  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  for  the  rea- 
sonable expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  community.  The  School  Committee  desired 
to  cover  more  adequately  certain  fields  of  endeavor,  and  to 
attempt  others  that  might,  with  great  profit  to  the  people,  be 
entered  upon,  among  them  to  establish  day  industrial  schools, 
with  short  terms,  for  boys  and  girls,  above  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course;  to 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  industrial  education  in  the  evening 
schools ;  to  modify  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  more  nearly  to  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  present  time ;  to  maintain  during  a  larger  portion  of  the 
year  evening  schools  in  which  illiterate  minors  and  recently 
arrived  immigrants  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  and 
receive  instruction  in  civic  ideals;  to  cany  into  effect  the 
regulation  previously  adopted  providing  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools;  to  have  school  rooms  swept  and  windows 
washed  more  frequently;  to  re-establish  evening  lectures; 
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to  improve  the  professional  equipment  of  teachers  and 
thereby  assist  the  pupils  in  the  most  vital  respect  by  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  for  Normal  School  extension. 

Much  has  been  begun  in  these  directions  since  the  passage 
of  this  most  important  act,  as  has  been  briefly  outlined  in 
this  statement.    Much  more  remains  to  be  undertaken. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  initial  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  day  trade  school 
for  girls  were  taken  by  the  School  Committee  on  May  24, 
1909,  when  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  requested  to  establish  such  a  school, 
beginning  with  the  following  September,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  School  Committee  as  agent  for  said  commission. 

On  September  10,  1909,  the  Industrial  Commission  having 
gone  out  of  existence,  the  .State  Board  of  Education  took 
affirmative  action  and  approved  the  proposed  school,  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906  and  other 
acts  supplementary  thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  appoint- 
ing the  School  Committee  its  local  representative  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  which  began  its  sessions  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1909. 

The  school  is  situated  at  No.  620  Massachusetts  avenue, 
near  Washington  street,  and  may  be  reached  by  elevated 
train  to  Northampton  street,  or  by  surface  cars  passing  the 
Northampton  street  transfer  station. 

The  object  of  the  school  is:  To  give  a  trade  training  to 
girls,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  who 
are  obliged  to  become  wage-earners.  It  aims  to  train  its 
pupils  to  enter  trades  and  to  give  them  greater  opportunity 
for  development  and  self-support  ;  to  help  them  to  understand 
their  relation  to  industry,  and  to  improve  their  condition 
morally,  mentally  and  physically;  to  increase  their  general 
efficiency,  and  to  relate  this  efficiency  to  the  life  of  the  home. 
The  academic  instruction  includes  spelling,  business  forms. 
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business  English  and  accounts.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  color  study  and  design,  in  hygiene  and  physical  training 
and  in  cookery. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  this  school  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
in  the  order  of  their  application,  until  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  school  is  exhausted.  New  classes  are  formed  in  July 
and  in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  and  of  the 
summer  terms ;  also  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  Jan- 
uary, in  March  and  in  May.  Non-residents  may  also  be 
admitted,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  resident  pupils.  Unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  pupil's  completing  the 
course  it  is  not  advisable  for  her  to  enter  the  school.  All 
pupils  are  considered  to  be  on  probation  for  the  first  month 
after  admission,  and  those  who  show  no  aptitude  for  any  one 
of  its  lines  of  work  will  be  advised  to  withdraw. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  —  a  regular  term 
and  a  summer  term.  The  regular  term  corresponds  to  the 
term  of  the  high  and  elementary  day  schools.  The  summer 
term  begins  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  except  when  that  day 
falls  upon  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  when  the  summer  term 
begins  on  the  following  Monday,  or  when  the  fourth  day  of 
July  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  when  the  summer  term  begins  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  continues  until  the  last  Friday 
in  August.  The  hours  of  session  are  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  daily,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  with  a  noon  intermission  of  one  hour  in  length. 
An  average  of  five  and  one-half  hours  daily  is  devoted  to 
trade  instruction,  and  an  average  of  about  two  hours  to 
supplementary  academic  work. 

The  length  of  the  course  for  the  average  pupil  is  one  year, 
and  certificates  will  be  granted  to  pupils  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  work  of  the  school  and  prove  their  ability  in 
the  trade  elected. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  school  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1909,  was  272. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Trades.    (Each  pupil  elects  one  trade.) 

I.  DRESSMAKING. 

1.  Children's  Garments. —  Giving  practice  in  construction,  and  in  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  including  use  of  electric  power  machine. 

2.  White  Work. —  Underwear,  giving  use  of  finer  material;  construction 
of  larger  garments;  practice  in  more  difficult  processes;  fine  hand  tucking, 
rolled  edges,  lace  inserting,  simple  embroidery,  etc. 

3.  Fitted  Linings. —  Shirt  waists;  use  of  various  textiles;  shirt  waist  suits 
and  simple  dresses. 

4.  Costumes. —  Giving  practice  in  dress  finishing,  simple  braiding  and 
embroidery. 

II.  MILLINERY. 

1.  Plain  Sewing. —  Giving  practice  in  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
including  special  stitches  used  in  millinery;  shirring,  velvet  hemming, 
wiring,  etc. 

2.  Hat  Making—  Summer  materials,  including  linings,  bands,  frames, 
straw  braiding;  making  of  maline,  chiffon,  lingerie  and  straw  hats. 

3.  Hat  Making. —  Winter  materials,  including  buckram  frames,  fitted 
and  draped  coverings;  making  of  felt,  velvet,  satin  and  silk  hats. 

III.     CLOTHING  MACHINE  OPERATING. 

1.  Clothing  Machines. —  With  practice  on  straight  away  work,  aprons, 
etc. 

2.  Plain  sewing. 

3.  Garment  Making  on  Electric  Power  Machines  (no  basting). —  Aprons, 
underwear,  petticoats,  kimonos,  waists,  children's  clothing. 

4.  Use  of  Special  Machines. —  Buttonhole  machine,  tucking  machine. 

IV.     STRAW  MACHINE  OPERATING. 

Straw  machines  including  — 

(a.)  Use  of  coarse  braids,  lappings,  joinings,  tip  making,  fitting  of 
simple  shapes  to  plaster  blocks. 

(6.)  Use  of  fine  braids,  handling  of  delicate  colors,  braid  combinations 
and  fitting  difficult  shapes  to  blocks. 

supplementary  work.    (Required  of  each  pupil.) 

1.  Spelling. —  Terms  used  in  the  trade. 

2.  Business  Forms. —  Trade  problems,  bills,  accounts,  etc. 

3.  Business  English. —  Applications  for  positions,  ordering  materials, 
letters  to  customers,  descriptions  of  costumes,  hats,  etc. 

4.  Textiles. —  Processes  of  manufacture;  judging  kinds  and  qualities  of 
materials;  learning  uses,  widths,  prices,  etc. 

5.  Color  Study  and  Design. —  Principles  applied  in  copying  and  planning 
hats  and  costumes;  judging  good  and  poor  design  and  color  combinations; 
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selecting  materials  in  color  schemes;  designing  simple  costumes  and  mak- 
ing practical  designs  for  braiding  and  embroidery. 

6.  Cooking. —  Planning,  preparing  and  serving  the  daily  luncheon; 
care  of  lunch  room,  kitchen,  dishes,  closets,  towels,  etc. 

7.  Physical  Exercises. —  These  are  given  daily,  together  with  lessons  on 
the  care  of  the  body  and  the  necessity  of  proper  food,  sleep  and  exercise. 
The  individual  needs  of  each  girl  are  carefully  noted,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  correct  such  deficiencies  as  will  be  a  drawback  to  a  girl  in  her  trade 
work.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  correct  postures  in  sitting  and  on  the  need  of 
fresh  air  in  the  work  room. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  school  system  has  been  revised  and  reorganized 
upon  a  better  educational  foundation,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
more  economical  manner  than  heretofore.  These  schools 
are  now  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Evening  and  Vacation  Schools,  a  position  established  by 
the  new  committee. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  First,  courses  for  non-English  speaking  people; 
second,  intermediate  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  language,  spelling,  history 
and  civics;  and,  third,  advanced  courses  for  pupils  who 
intend  to  graduate  from  the  elementary  schools.  These  lat- 
ter courses  include  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
language,  grammar,  history,  geography,  civil  service  and 
bookkeeping. 

In  certain  of  the  elementary  schools  there  are  classes  in 
millinery,  sewing,  dressmaking,  woodworking  and  cookery. 
Lecture  courses  are  also  maintained  in  the  different  schools. 
Specially  illustrated  lectures  are  also  given  in  the  Yiddish, 
Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Armenian  and  Greek  languages, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  these  people  something  about 
American  life  and  the  American  form  of  government.  Such 
lectures  are  always  given  through  interpreters. 

The  work  of  the  high  schools  had  been  somewhat  changed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  three  types  of  pupils.  First,  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  strictly  cultural  subjects;  second,  those 
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who  wish  to  take  up  commercial  subjects;  and,  third, 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  vocational  subjects. 

Under  the  reorganization  of  the  evening  schools  a  systema- 
tized method  has  been  introduced  by  means  of  which  the 
selection  of  able  and  experienced  teachers  is  more  easily 
secured,  records  and  reports  are  more  accurately  kept  and  a 
higher  average  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  enrolment 
has  been  attained. 

SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  summer  high  school  was  opened  in  the  Roxbury  High 
School  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  last  July  to  provide  for  three 
classes  of  pupils. 

1.  Regular  high  school  pupils  who  wished  to  make  up  subjects  in 
which  they  had  been  conditioned. 

2.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  college  entrance  examinations. 

3.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  examinations  for  admission  to  high 
schools. 

It  was  therefore  the  policy  of  the  school  to  provide  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  conditioned  pupils  to  study  effectively 
under  careful  and  sympathetic  guidance. 

The  sessions  of  the  school,  held  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon, 
were  divided  into  four  periods  of  fifty-five  minutes  each, 
which  allowed  five  minutes  for  opening  exercises  and  five 
minutes  for  intermission  between  periods.  The  pupils  were 
not  required  to  come  to  school  until  their  first  recitation,  and 
such  pupils  as  brought  written  requests  from  their  parents 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  their 
last  recitation  had  closed. 

The  subjects  taught  were  limited  to  those  of  the  regular  high 
school,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  preparatory  for  admis- 
sion to  high  schools,  and  out  of  382  pupils  registered  276 
were  examined;  180  made  up  all  their  work  and  60  made  up 
part  of  their  work.  That  240  out  of  276  examined  succeeded, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  favorable  comment  on  the  character 
of  the  effort  made  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the 
department  preparatory  for  admission  to.the  high  schools,  72 
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pupils  were  registered  and  62  were  examined;  30  made  up 
all  of  their  work  and  30  made  up  a  part.  There  were  831 
pupils  registered  in  the  various  classes,  of  which  605  were 
examined  and  464  were  passed. 

The  experiment  was  considered  successful  and  the  Summer 
High  School  will  probably  become  a  permanent  institution. 

RE-ENTRY  OF  TEACHERS  INTO  THE  SERVICE. 

Heretofore,  teachers  who  have  re-entered  the  service  have 
been  given  no  special  privilege,  but  have  been  appointed  and 
reappointed  in  the  same  manner  as  new  teachers.  By  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  rules  teachers  who  voluntarily 
retire  may  be  reappointed  within  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  first  day  of  January  next  following  the  date  of  their 
resignation  to  a  position  of  the  same  grade  or  rank,  and  on 
the  same  year  of  service  in  their  rank,  that  they  held  at  the 
date  of  their  retirement.  A  proposition  is  also  pending  to 
broaden  and  extend  this  privilege,  provided  the  teachers 
affected  are  able  to  establish  their  continued  efficiency. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  teacher  whose  services 
are  of  great  value  to  the  school  system  marries  and  retires, 
expecting  never  to  teach  again,  and  yet,  because  of  some 
unexpected  misfortune,  finds  herself  compelled  to  seek  such 
employment  once  more.  This  change  in  the  regulations  is 
intended  to  remove  the  hardship  under  which  such  individuals 
have  formerly  labored,  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  the 
school  system  by  facilitating  the  return  to  the  service  of 
progressive,  useful  and  desirable  teachers. 

THE  NORMAL  AND  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  training  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  two  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Normal 
School  have  been  made.  The  first  of  these  changes  pertains 
to  the  observation  work  of  junior  pupils,  and  the  second  to 
that  of  the  practice  teaching  of  senior  pupils. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  send  the  first  year  pupils 
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into  various  schools  of  the  city  for  four  weeks  of  observation 
and  practice.  The  pupils  who  were  observing  were  visited 
by  one  or  more  teachers  from  the  Normal  School,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  did  the  same  teacher  visit  them  all.  The  work  of 
criticism  and  suggestion  was  therefore  lacking  in  continuity 
of  plan  and  uniformity  of  purpose.  Also  the  absence  of 
groups  of  pupils  from  the  Normal  School  for  a  month  at  a 
time  materially  increased  the  difficulties  of  administration 
in  that  school.  The  organization  of  the  Martin  District  as  a 
model  school  has  facilitated  the  correction  of  both  of  these 
defects. 

A  master  in  the  Normal  School  is  also  the  principal  of  the 
Martin  District.  By  this  means  the  closest  co-ordination  of 
the  work  in  the  two  schools  is  secured.  The  teachers  in  the 
Model  School  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
special  ability,  not  only  in  teaching  a  class  but  also  in  training 
others  in  methods  of  instruction.  The  junior  pupils  from  the 
Normal  School  clo  their  observing  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  of  the  Model  School.  The  periods  of  observation 
are  distributed  with  reference  to  correlating  the  theoretical 
instruction  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  work  of 
the  class  room.  The  particular  points  to  which  emphasis  is 
to  be  given  at  each  period  of  observation  are  arranged  in 
suitable  progression.  Since  all  the  pupils  observing  are  in 
the  same  district  they  are  easily  assembled,  either  before  or 
after  the  observation  period,  for  instruction  as  to  what  to  look 
for,  or  for  discussion  of  the  work  that  they  have  seen.  The 
absences  from  the  Normal  School  extend  over  a  year,  and 
occur  when  they  will  least  disturb  the  regular  programme  of 
the  Normal  School.  In  short,  the  whole  work  of  observation 
by  the  junior  pupils  has  been  concentrated  in  one  district, 
placed  in  charge  of  one  person,  and  made  thereby  more 
definite,  systematic  and  valuable. 

During  the  senior  year  each  Normal  School  pupil  now 
gives  twelve  weeks  to  practice  teaching  in  various  districts 
in  the  city.    Instead  of  having  the  supervision  of  this  work 
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done  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School,  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them  who  has  been  given  the 
title  of  supervisor  of  practice.  Thus  greater  uniformity  of 
standards  and  continuity  of  purpose  are  given  to  the  practice 
teaching  than  was  possible  under  a  system  of  divided  respon- 
sibility. One  third  of  the  members  of  the  senior  class  are 
absent  from  the  Normal  School  at  a  time.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  Normal  School  has  been  rearranged  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  work  in  so  far  as  possible.  The 
amount  of  work  in  the  department  of  English,  for  example, 
is  equalized  for  each  term,  and  the  difficulties  of  organization 
are  veiy  much  lessened. 

The  training  teachers  are  selected  in  the  regular  schools 
as  hitherto,  and  the  senior  pupils  are  given  opportunity  to 
teach  in  different  districts  and  in  different  grades.  By 
assigning  the  pupil-teachers  to  contiguous  schools  it  is  possible 
for  the  supervisor  of  practice  to  visit  them  more  frequently 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  visited. 

It  is  believed  that  under  this  new  arrangement  graduates 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  may  be  as  well  prepared  for 
teaching  elementary  schools  as  anyone  can  be  without  years 
of  actual  class  room  experience. 

VOCATIONAL  ADVICE. 

The  new  School  Committee  has  felt  that  not  only  should 
the  public  schools  provide  instruction  in  established  courses 
of  study,  but  that  graduates  should  be  assisted  in  choosing 
wisely  appropriate  employment,  and  aided  in  securing  it. 
The  Boston  1915  Committee  was  therefore  requested  to 
appoint  a  "Vocation  Bureau"  for  this  purpose,  to  which 
request  it  responded  with  the  suggestion  that  a  committee 
of  five  persons,  preferably  connected  with  the  public  schools, 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Vocational  Bureau  which  was 
already  in  existence. 

The  Superintendent  thereupon  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  five  masters  and  sub-masters  of  elementary 
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schools,  who  were  actively  interested  in  the  project,  and  who 
are  now  engaged  in  co-operation  with  the  Vocational  Director 
employed  by  the  Boston  1915  Committee  in  furtherance  of 
this  work. 

The  principal  and  teachers  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
have,  since  the  establishment  of  that  school,  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  placing  of  the  graduates  of  that  school 
in  employments  best  fitted  for  their  respective  needs,  and 
during  the  past  summer  a  special  appropriation  of  SI 00  was 
made  for  the  employment  of  a  competent  agent  to  conduct 
the  summer  employment  feature  of  the  vocational  work  of 
that  school. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES. 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty  has  arisen  in  many  different 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  high 
school  fraternities  and  sororities.  In  some  places  the  situa- 
tion has  become  acute,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
courts  to  settle  the  issues  presented.  Such  organizations, 
or  some  of  them,  have  been  strongly  attacked  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  as  being  undemocratic,  subversive  of 
discipline  and  harmful  in  many  other  ways.  Various  penalties 
have  been  imposed  upon  membership  in  such  societies,  and 
the  efforts  made  to  destroy  or  control  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  extend  and  promote  them  on  the  other,  have  been 
widespread  and  serious  in  their  unfortunate  effects  upon 
school  systems. 

Early  in  February  of  the  current  year  the  School  Com- 
mittee secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature 
which  gives  it  authority  to  make  such  rules  concerning  the 
admission  to  secret  organizations  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  except  those  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  their  continuance  therein,  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  welfare  of  the  schools;  and  authorizes  the  committee 
to  exclude  from  the  schools  any  pupil  not  required  by  law 
to  attend  school  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
such  rule  which  the  committee  may  prescribe. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY,  MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1909,  it 
was  decided  to  revise  the  course  of  study  for  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  to  the  end  that  the  school  should  prepare 
its  pupils  for  industrial  efficiency,  and  not  for  entrance  to 
college  or  higher  technical  institutions. 

This  course  came  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  demand  for 
industrial  training  for  the  large  number  of  boys  who  are  not 
able,  or  have  not  a  natural  inclination,  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  colleges  or  similar  institutions,  but  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
selves for  industrial  employment  of  a  higher  grade  than  they 
could  hope  to  secure  withou.t  training  of  some  kind.  The 
students  of  this  year's  entering  class  will  be  the  first  to  feel 
its  effects,  and  all  their  training  will  aim  at  practical  efficiency 
to  the  disparagement  of  merely  theoretical  problems  and 
courses  which  lead  to  future  studies. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  former  departments  of  Drawing  and  of  Manual  Training 
have  been  consolidated,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
head  economy  and  efficienc}^  have  been  promoted.  These 
two  subjects  are  intimately  connected,  and  neither  can 
attain  its  greatest  efficiency  independently  of  the  other. 
They  are  two  phases  of  the  larger  subject  —  the  industrial 
arts.  Briefly  stated,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  to  give  in  the  elementary  schools  instruction 
in  drawing  that  shall  develop  the  ability  to  use  drawing  as  a 
common  means  of  expression  and  train  taste  in  the  fine  and 
industrial  arts,  and  to  give  instruction  in.  manual  training 
that  shall  develop  ability  to  plan  simply  constructed  articles 
of  use  and  carry  them  to  completion  with  common  tools  and 
materials,  and  to  assign  work  of  such  character  that  the 
majority  of  pupils  can  satisfactorily  complete  what  is  planned 
for  the  elementary  grades.  The  woodwork  in  the  upper 
grades  requires  special  equipment  and  instruction.  The 
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course  in  drawing  and  manual  training  in  the  various  high 
schools  is  modified  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  each 
locality  and  the  exigencies  of  the  elective  system.  In  general, 
the  purposes  of  the  work  in  high  schools  are  the  same  as  in 
the  elementary  grades,  but  more  technical  skill,  clearer  under- 
standing of  principles,  and  more  specific  application  to  prac- 
tical purposes  are  expected.  The  general  results  expected 
from  drawing  in  all  high  schools  may  be  stated  under  the 
following  topics:  representation,  constructive  drawing  and 
design. 

A  number  of  very  interesting  experimental  modifications 
of  the  course  of  study  in  manual  training  have  been  under- 
taken, which  very  briefly  are  as  follows : 

In  the  Agassiz  School  about  forty  boys  are  being  given 
special  instruction  in  manual  training,  including  shop  arith- 
metic and  working  drawing,  one  hour  each  day,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  regular  course  in  manual  training,  drawing  and 
arithmetic. 

In  the  Eliot  District  about  twenty  boys  are  being  provided 
in  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  with  instruction 
in  shop  work,  wood  and  metal,  printing  and  practical  mathe- 
matics. 

About  fifty  girls  in  the  Hancock  District  are  spending  two 
hours  each  day  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 
devoting  their  attention  to  hand  and  machine  sewing,  cookery 
and  housekeeping,  drawing,  design  and  textiles,  personal 
hygiene  and  gymnastics. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  trade  classes  have 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  few  of  the  older 
pupils  instruction  in  silversmithing  for  a  period  of  two  hours 
during  the  afternoons  of  one  or  two  clays  each  week. 

In  the  Lyman  District  about  fifty-five  boys  devote  five 
hours  each  week  to  bookbinding,  fifty  girls  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  domestic  science  work  and  thirty-five  boys 
two  hours  a  week  in  shoe  repairing. 

A  number  of  the  older  boys  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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District  are  being  given  instruction  in  furniture  making,  the 
time  'being  limited  to  ten  hours  per  week,  which  is  taken 
from  other  subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  study. 

About  forty  boys  in  the  Quincy  District  are  spending  ten 
hours  a  week  in  elementary  metal  work. 

In  the  Washington  Allston  District  the  plan  adopted  is  to 
confine  the  industrial  work  to  the  five  classes  of  the  graduating 
grades,  and  the  classes  of  the  grade  below.  The  time  for  the 
special  work  has  been  drawn  from  those  studies  in  which  the 
instruction  can  be  made  less  theoretical  and  more  applied. 
For  example,  while  hygiene  requires  sixty  minutes,  thirty 
minutes  have  been  set  apart  for  theory  and  the  remaining 
thirty  minutes  applied  to  the  arts  that  pertain  to  household 
sanitation.  A  portion  of  the  time  for  drawing  has  been 
diverted  to  mechanical  drawing  that  applies  to  construction 
work  in  wood  and  fabrics.  A  portion  of  the  language  time 
is  used  in  keeping  a  laboratory  note  book  and  in  reading 
from  industrial  texts.  So  far  as  need  be  the  composition 
work  is  made  to  correlate  with  the  industrial  work  to  the 
extent  of  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  may  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  materials  used  in  construction  work  and  at 
the  same  time  illustrate  the  principles  of  expression.  A 
total  of  two  and  one-half  hours  a  week  has  been  diverted 
from  the  course  of  study  to  effect  these  changes. 

In  the  high  schools  three  classes  in  industrial  training  have 
been  established  as  follows: 

Charlestown. —  A  class  in  electrical  manufacturing.  This  class  will 
consist  of  about  twenty  boys,  and  will  begin  work  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
equipment  shall  be  supplied. 

Dorchester. —  A  class  in  commercial  designing.  This  class,  consisting 
of  thirteen  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  began  work  on  September  27,  1909,  and 
continued  until  October  11,  1909.  It  made  a  fresh  start  on  November  3, 
1909.  The  class  is  in  session  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
two  to  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

East  Boston. — A  class  in  jewelry  and  silversmithing  was  established 
early  in  September,  1909,  and  numbered  sixteen  boys.  The  average 
attendance  to  March  1,  1910,  has  been  fourteen.  The  room  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  was  only  partially  equipped  at  the  start,  and  consid- 
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erable  delay  has  been  caused,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  somewhat 
hindered  by  necessary  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  the  plant.  It  is 
intended  that  the  time  of  the  pupils  shall  be  about  equally  divided 
between  design  and  practical  work  in  the  shop,  some  time  being  given 
to  modelling  and  studying  the  various  materials  used.  The  class  is  in 
session  three  afternoons  each  week,  from  two  to  four  o'clock. 

Admission  to  all  these  classes  is  limited  to  regular  pupils  of 
the  respective  schools  who  have  had  sufficient  preliminary 
preparation  in  drawing  and  manual  training  to  enable  them 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered.  Each  pupil  is  required  to 
pay  for  all  the  materials  used,  and  owns  the  product. 

On  October  18,  1909,  an  order  was  passed  requesting  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  an  independent  day 
school  for  the  industrial  training  of  boys,  to  be  conducted  by 
that  Board,  through  the  School  Committee  acting  as  its 
agent,  the  proposed  school  to  be  located  in  the  Old  Dearborn 
Schoolhouse,  Roxbury,  and  the  course  of  study  to  include 
English,  mathematics,  drawing,  sheet-metal  working  and 
cabinet-making,  and  to  cover  two  years;  the  methods  of 
instruction  to  provide  for  as  close  an  approximation  to  actual 
shop  conditions  as  possible. 

A  similar  order  was  also  passed  relating  to  a  day  industrial 
school  for  boys  and  girls  under  the  same  conditions,  to  be 
located  in  the  Old  East  Boston  High  School,  the  course  of 
study  to  include  English,  mathematics,  drawing,  printing 
and  bookbinding,  and,  as  in  the  other  school,  the  methods 
of  instruction  to  provide  for  as  close  an  approximation  to 
actual  shop  conditions  as  possible. 

Should  the  provisions  of  these  orders  be  carried  into  effect, 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  these  schools  will  be  met  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Trade  School 
for  Girls,  to  which  reference  is  elsewhere  made.  As  yet  the 
Board  of  Education  has  taken  no  formal  action  with  regard 
to  these  proposed  schools. 

In  the  evening  industrial  schools,  which  have  succeeded  the 
former  evening  drawing  schools,  the  course  of  study  includes: 
freehand,  mechanical,  architectural  and  machine  drawing, 
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ship  draughting,  design,  estimating  and  building,  and  interior 
decorating.  The  machine  courses  include  courses  in  wood- 
working, blacksmithing,  machine  shop  practice,  steam  engi- 
neering, electrical  engineering,  tool  and  jig  making.  Courses 
are  also  arranged  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction.  More  than  800  pupils  are  in  average 
attendance  in  these  schools,  the  sessions  of  which  are  two 
hours  in  length  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
for  a  term  comprising  twenty-two  school  weeks. 

PLAYGROUND  ACTIVITIES. 

In  1908  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  presented  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  playgrounds  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  which  enlarged  the  powers 
of  the  School  Committee  with  respect  to  physical  education, 
and  provided  additional  funds  'for  that  purpose,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  and  carried  into 
effect.  School  yards  in  crowded  districts  were  equipped 
with  permanent  playground  apparatus,  and  arrangements 
were  perfected  with  the  Park  Commission  whereby  similar 
opportunities  were  established  on  park  playgrounds  for 
the  older  boys  and  girls  of  elementary  school  age.  These 
activities  are  carried  on  daily  from  April  1  to  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  after  school  and  Saturdays  during  school  terms, 
and  during  the  whole  day  in  July  and  August.  For  the 
younger  children  in  the  school  yards  and  in  the  children's 
corners  on  the  parks  teachers  from  the  certified  list  or  from 
the  list  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  are  appointed.  For 
the  older  boys  using  the  park  athletic  grounds  after  school 
sub-masters  are  designated  who  organize  and  supervise  the 
play  daily. 

During  the  current  year  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
prepared  and  published  a  manual  for  the  public  school  play- 
grounds, containing  instruticons  and  suggestions  for  those 
engaged  in  conducting  these  activities. 
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All  supplies  used  either  in  the  school  yards  or  in  the  parks 
are  furnished  from  the  special  appropriation  authorized  by 
the  act. 

In  addition  to  these  playground  activities,  recess  work  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  been  organized  so  as  to  give  each  pupil 
and  teacher  an  opportunity  to  partake  regularly  of  out-door 
exercises  and  to  use  the  limited  space  in  the  school  yard  to  it- 
best  advantage.  All  the  playground  activities  are  definitely 
organized  so  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  physical  training 
done  during  school  hours.  An  Assistant  Director  of  Physical 
Training  and  Athletics  has  been  assigned  to  this  particular 
division  of  the  work.  This  assistant  director  also  has  charge 
of  the  athletics  in  high  schools,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
elementary  school  athletics. 

SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 

This  division  of  physical  education  has  been  given  con- 
siderable attention.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  source  of 
a  good  deal  of  embarrassment,  because  of  the  doubtful  legal 
authority  of  the  School  Committee  to  exercise  full  control 
over  such  organizations  of  pupils.  The  question  of  author- 
ity, however,  wTas  definitely  settled  by  the  legislative  act  of 
1906,  and  the  School  Committee  immediately  passed  an  order 
which  provides  that  the  Superintendent,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  shall  establish  a  plan  for  the 
management  and  control  of  school  athletics,  and  issue  from 
time  to  time,  and  enforce,  such  regulations,  not  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  put  the  plan  into  operation. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
instructors  in  athletics  were  appointed  from  a  certified  list. 
These  seven  instructors  do  all  the  coaching  for  the  high 
schools.  A  committee  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association  exer- 
cises direct  supervision  over  the  qualification  of  the  players 
and  the  management  of  the  schedules  of  games;  and,  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  represents 
the  authority  vested  by  the  Legislature  in  the  School  Board 
and  the  superintendent.  This  reorganization  and  control  of 
athletics  in  high  schools  has  done  much  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  athletics  and  athletic  contests  among  schools. 

NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

On  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1909,  a  provisional 
course  in  physical  education,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
School  Hygiene,  was  adopted  for  both  the  elementary  and 
high  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  new  course  is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  former  system  of  day's  orders. 
In  the  first  three  grades  games  and  plays  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  formal  gymnastics.  These  games  and  plays  are 
graded  and  regulated  and  minutely  described  so  as  to  bring 
into  action  all  the  physical  activities  of  the  former  course 
without  the  mental  strain.  In  the  other  grades  formal 
gymnastics  has  woven  into  it  games  and  plays  for  each  month 
in  the  year;  and  in  the  eighth  grade  rhythmic  exercises  are 
added.  A  course  in  recess  play,  arranged  and  adapted  to 
each  grade,  forms  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  course  in 
physical  training. 

In  the  high  school  course  the  rules  have  been  amended  so 
as  to  make  physical  training  compulsory  for  every  pupil 
during  the  four  years,  provided  there  is  no  physical  hin- 
drance to  the  pupil's  participation  in  the  exercises;  two 
points  toward  a  diploma  are  awarded  each  year  for  this  work- 
For  boys  the  course  includes,  in  addition  to  military  drill, 
athletics.  Each  boy  is  required  to  qualify  in  field  and  track 
events  and  in  swimming,  and  a  minimum  has  been  placed 
upon  each  of  these  qualifications  in  each  year.  For  the  girls 
the  course  enjoins,  in  addition  to  regular  gymnastic  work, 
participation  in  athletics,  games  and  plays,  out-door  recrea- 
tion, swimming,  dancing,  etc.  Here,  too,  a  minimum  require- 
ment is  adopted  for  each  year  in  the  course.  All  this  activity 
is  closely  supervised  and  carefully  followed  by  instructors 
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and  directors  in  order  to  keep  the  efforts  of  each  pupil  within 
physiologic  limitation.  The  end  sought  is  healthy  physical 
development  of  all  the  pupils  and  not  a  means  for  great 
athletic  attainments  by  the  individual. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  course  in  physical  education 
in  high  schools  a  ten  minute  daily  setting-up  drill  has  been 
established,  in  which  every  boy  and  girl  participates.  Groups 
of  exercises  suitable  for  this  work  have  been  supplied,  and 
boys  and  girls  selected  to  act  as  room  captains  in  leading  the 
work.  Many  teachers  either  lead  this  work  personally  or 
partake  of  it  under  the  leadership  of  the  room  captain. 

In  both  courses  in  physical  education  the  fundamental 
essentials  of  proper  sitting,  standing  and  walking,  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  proper  breathing,  are  enforced. 

Military  drill  has  been  modified  so  as  to  give  the  first  year 
boys  a  knowledge  of  military  life  and  tactics,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  duties  required  in  civic  ceremonies.  Camp 
hygiene  and  ambulance  work  are  a  part  of  this  course.  For- 
mal drilling  begins  with  the  second  year. 

HEALTH  OR  OPEN  AIR  ROOMS. 

In  October,  1909,  the  Board  requested  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  School  Hygiene  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  open-air  rooms  generally  in  public  school  build- 
ings, and  the  type  and  probable  number  of  children  for  whom 
such  rooms  would  be  desirable,  including : 

(1.)    The  method  of  selecting  children  needing  to  be  placed  in  such  rooms. 

(2.)  The  symptoms  of  such  need  that  should  be  especially  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  teaching  force. 

(3.)    The  sort  of  rooms  that  should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

(4.)  Whether  or  not  the  windows  of  such  rooms  should  be  open  all  the 
time,  and,  if  not,  what  exceptions  should  be  made. 

(5.)  What  special  clothing,  if  any,  should  be  provided  for  children 
placed  in  these  rooms. 

(6.)  Whether  or  not  there  are  teachers  whose  physical  condition  would 
be  benefited  by  assignment  to  these  rooms. 

(7.)  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  teachers  and  school 
nurses  inquire  into  the  home  conditions  of  children  needing  such  treatment. 
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The  committee  reported  that  it  felt  the  subject  to  be  one 
of  great  importance,  both  as  to  the  health  of  children  and  as  a 
means  of  increasing  school  efficiency,  and  stated  that  the  sys- 
tem of  school  medical  inspection  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  special  consideration  for  three  types  of 
elementary  school  children,  viz.:  First,  those  suffering  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases;  second,  those  who,  on 
account  of  mental  backwardness  in  school  work,  are  thought 
suitable  for  treatment  in  special  classes;  third,  those  who 
have  proven  to  be  in  some  degree  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  the  health  rooms  contemplated  by  the  Board  should 
not  be  confounded  or  associated  with  either  of  the  provisions 
now  in  existence  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  nor  for 
the  tuberculous  children,  but  that  these  open-air  rooms 
in  school  buildings  should  be  established  for  children  who 
are  physically  debilitated ;  that  in  the  establishment  of  such 
open-air  rooms  sunlight,  preferably  direct  sunshine,  as  well 
as  direct  open  air,  is  necessary,  and  that  in  the  assignment  of 
children  to  these  special  rooms  the  medical  inspectors,  the 
school  nurses  and  the  teachers  should  select  those  who  are 
in  need  of  such  treatment,  who  are  undersized  and  below 
normal  weight  for  their  height;  those  showing  evidence  of 
glandular  enlargement  and  those  who  return  to  school  after 
a  long  convalescence. 

The  committee  recommended  that  in  the  present  school 
buildings,  at  least  in  the  overcrowded  schools  of  the  city, 
rooms  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  these  classes  should  be 
located  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  buildings,  with  a  southern 
exposure,  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  maximum  of 
sunlight,  without  which  any  room  of  this  type  would  be 
uncomfortable,  cheerless  and  lacking  in  the  most  essential 
qualities. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  in  these  special 
rooms  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  widest  use  of 
open  windows,  in  order  that  the  maximum  amount  of  fresh 
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air  may  find  access  to  every  part  of  the  room.  Suitable 
protection  for  the  feet  and  legs  would  be  necessary  in  all  out- 
door or  open-air  school  rooms;  a  sort  of  " sleeping  bag,"  so 
called,  is  most  practical. 

The  committee  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  arc 
undoubtedly  teachers  whose  physical  condition  would  be 
benefited  by  assignment  to  such  class  rooms,  and  it  suggested 
further  that  the  services  of  the  school  nurses  are  most  valu- 
able, and  would  greatly  increase  in  the  homes  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  undertaken  in  the  school  rooms  for  the  health  of 
the  children. 

The  Board  adopted  these  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  requested  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  to 
provide  in  all  new  school  buildings  one  or  more  health  rooms, 
and  by  direction  of  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  prepared  a  plan  for  the  open  air 
instruction  of  the  class  of  children  for  whom  such  provision 
is  to  be  made,  which  is  being  carried  into  effect  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

In  this  connection  a  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
conducted  during  the  present  year  by  the  principal  of  the 
Prescott  Elementary  School  District,  illustrating  the  possi- 
bilities which  are  readily  available  in  any  part  of  the  city  for 
benefiting  children  in  this  respect.  With  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  school  physician  and  the  school  nurse  about 
twenty  children,  who  were  thin,  pale,  anaemic  and  repeatedly 
absent  ,  were  seated  during  pleasant  weather  in  a  cosey  corner 
of  the  school  yard,  with  portable  desks,  and  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  assistant.  The  regular  work  of  the  class  room 
was  carried  on  in  this  out-door  class.  This  arrangement 
relieved  the  most  crowded  rooms  and  worked  a  most  phenom- 
enal change  in  the  condition  of  the  children  who  are  in  this 
fresh-air  class.  The  average  gain  in  weight  in  a  month  was 
over  three  pounds  for  the  whole  class,  some  showing  a  gain 
of  ten  and  eleven  pounds.  The  regular  teachers  of  these 
children  have  remarked,  with  much  surprise,  upon  the  sudden 
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appearance  of  unsuspected  mental  alertness,  interest  and 
voluntary  effort.  The  number  of  sessions  of  absenteeism 
among  these  pupils  was  reduced  from  58.3  in  the  previous 
three  months  to  39  during  the  experiment. 

MEASURING  AND  WEIGHING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

After  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  School 
Hygiene  the  School  Committee  decided  in  October  of  the 
current  year  to  give  special  attention  to  children  physically 
below  normal,  either  as  to  height  or  weight.  This  decision 
was  prompted  by  the  belief  that  one  of  the  most  important 
and  positive  signs  of  the  beginning  or  threatening  of  disease 
is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  children  to  grow  in  height  and 
weight  at  a  certain  ratio. 

As  an  initial  step  in  solving  this  problem  the  committee  has 
authorized  the  purchase  of  weighing  scales  and  measuring 
rods  for  each  school  district.  After  the  first  weight  and 
measurement  has  been  taken  the  pupils  will  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  the  seventy-five  per  cent  that  are  tallest 
and  heaviest  and  the  twenty-five  per  cent  whose  development 
falls  below  or  above  the  first  named  class  of  pupils  of  the  same 
ages.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  latter  class  by 
the  nurses,  medical  inspectors  and  teachers.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  have  the  weight  and  height  of  each  child  taken  at  least 
three  times  a  year,  and  a  record  is  to  be  kept  of  each  weight 
and  measurement.  The  information  gained  from  such  a  source 
of  weighing  and  measuring  will  be  available  to  the  teachers 
and  to  parents,  and  should  form  a  most  necessary  series  of 
data  for  the  family  physician  or  medical  inspector  when 
children  are  reported  to  them  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
This  weighing  is  to  be  done  by  teachers  and  nurses.  No 
undressing  of  the  body  or  feet  is  contemplated.  The  nurses 
will  follow  up  the  results  shown  by  this  investigation,  and 
will  exercise  a  constant  supervision,  not  only  over  the 
twenty-five  per  cent  who  are  found  to  be  below  or  over 
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normal,  but  also  over  those  who  are  shown  to  be  of  normal 
weight  and  measurement  but  who  appear  to  need  particular 
attention. 

The  scales  and  measuring  rods  are  to  be  used  also  as  a  part 
of  the  equipment  supplied  to  nurses  and  medical  inspectors 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  certain  children  might  be  benefited 
by  assignment  to  open-air  classes. 

PREVENTION  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  June  of  the  current  year  the  School  Committee  adopted 
a  plan,  presented  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  School 
Hygiene,  for  the  suppression  of  diphtheria  in  the  public 
schools.  This  plan  was  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  school  nurses,  on  the  opening  of  the 
school  term,  in  the  Brighton  District.  The  purpose  of  this 
-investigation  was  to  find  out  how  large  a  percentage  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  are  "carriers"  of  the  germ 
of  diphtheria;  that  is,  children  who  are  not  ill  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  ph}7sician,  but  who  harbor  in  their 
nose  or  throat  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  which  might  be  the 
cause  of  a  most  serious  form  of  diphtheria  to  others.  In 
order  that  the  findings  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  possible 
permission  was  secured  from  the  parochial  schools  in  the 
district  to  allow  the  medical  inspectors  and  the  public  school 
nurses  to  carry  this  investigation  into  these  schools.  Some 
4,000  children  of  Brighton  were  thus  examined,  and  in  the 
following  week  re-examined,  and  the  result  shows  that  one 
and  one-fourth  per  cent  of  these  children  had  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  in  their  nose  or  throat. 

HEALTH  DAY. 

In  line  with  the  recent  intense  interest  taken  by  educators 
generally  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child  in  the  public 
schools,  and  with  a  view  to  presenting  more  forcibly  to  the 
mind  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  the  value  and  necessity  of 
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good  health  in  the  present  day  competition  to  secure  a  footing 
in  the  industrial  and  professional  world,  Wednesday,  May  12, 
1909,  was  observed  as  Health  Day  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Talks  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  both  elementary  and  high 
schools  on  the  proper  care  of  the  body,  the  value  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  necessity  for  sufficient  sleep,  the  proper  carriage  of 
the  body,  including  breathing  exercises,  on  nutrition,  the  injury 
to  the  growing  child  caused  by  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  combating  the 
spread  and  insuring  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  physical  exercises  to  mentality  and  brain  development. 
The  idea  was  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  cause 
of  good  health  among  school  children  was  given  an  added 
impetus. 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Board,  believing  that  there  are  a  number  of  well  qual- 
ified teachers  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service  in  the 
school  system  who  are  debarred  therefrom  for  the,  reason  that 
the  certificates  which  they  hold  are  no  longer  valid,  or  because 
they  have  passed  the  age  of  forty  years  and  are  therefore 
ineligible  for  admission  to  the  examinations  for  certificates 
of  qualification,  passed  an  order  in  October,  1909,  amending 
the  rules  so  as  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  temporary  certificates 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  might 
determine.  These  certificates  are  valid  for  such  length  of 
time  as  that  Board  may  specify,  but  not  beyond  the  thirtieth 

day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue. 

< 

COMPENSATION  OF  JANITORS. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  pay  the  school 
janitors,  whose  salaries  were  established  on  a  yearly  basis,  in 
twelve  monthly  payments,  and  this  plan  seemed  to  be  accept- 
able to  a  large  majority  of  these  employees.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  however,  it  was  claimed  that  this  method  worked  consid- 
erable hardship  to  individuals,  many  of  whom  were  obliged  to 
make  weekly  payments  to  their  assistants,  while  they  received 
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their  own  compensation  but  once  a  month.  It  was  pointed  out, 
also,  that  under  the  statutes  they,  like  other  city  employees, 
were  legally  entitled  to  weekly  payments.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  sug- 
gested change,  the  more  serious  one  being  that  to  do  so  would 
result  in  a  very  considerable  additional  expenditure  from  the 
school  appropriations  for  the  first  year  in  which  it  should  be 
put  into  operation,  thereby  charging  the  appropriation  for 
that  year  with  the  compensation  of  janitors  for  thirteen 
months  instead  of  twelve,  which  was  obviously  impracticable. 
After  repeated  conferences  it  was  agreed  that  beginning  in 
March,  1908,  the  janitors  should  be  paid  semi-monthly  for 
the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the  committee  agreed  to  put 
the  weekly  payment  system  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  could 
thereafter.  Beginning  with  the  financial  year  1909-10,  the 
weekly  payment  plan  was  inaugurated  and  is  now  in  full  effect. 

PROMOTION  OF  JANITORS. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  School  Committee  for  a  number 
of  years  to  fill  vacancies  arising  in  the  janitor  service  by  the 
promotion  of  faithful  and  competent  men  to  the  more  import- 
ant buildings,  and  placing  the  smaller  school-houses  in  charge 
of  new  men. 

For  several  years  the  practice  has  been  to  make  promotions 
in  the  order  of  seniority;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  longest  in  the 
service,  who  held  the  necessaiy  license,  was  practically  certain 
of  appointment  to  the  first  vacancy  arising  in  a  better  paid 
position,  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  transfer  being  filled  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  final  vacancy  was  filled 
by  requisition  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  While  this 
system  had  much  to  recommend  it,  it  was  deficient  in  some 
respects,  inasmuch  as  it  failed  to  place  sufficient  emphasis 
upon  especially  efficient  service,  making  promotion  dependent 
alone  upon  length  of  service.  A  plan  was  therefore  devised, 
which  went  into  effect  in  June,  1909,  whereby  each  janitor 
is  marked  twice  a  year  by  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  and  by 
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the  principal  in  whose  school  or  district  he  is  employed,  in 
accordance  with  a  scale  of  1,000  points.  On  this  scale  seniority 
of  service  has  a  maximum  value  of  20  per  cent,  so  that  this 
factor  receives  due  recognition,  but  does  not  operate  to 
prevent  the  promotion  of  a  janitor  of  marked  efficiency  but 
with  fewer  years  of  service.  All  promotions  have  since  been 
made  in  accordance  with  this  system,  the  result  of  which  has 
generally  been  to  favor  the  man  longest  in  the  service,  but  it 
has  happened  occasionally  that  men  of  less  experience  have 
been  advanced  in  preference  to  their  seniors  by  reason  of 
their  superior  abilities. 

The  system  seems  to  meet  with  general  approval,  as  working 
substantial  justice  to  those  desirous  of  promotion,  and  its 
effect  as  a  whole  has  been  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  service, 
and  to  encourage  ambition  among  the  entire  force  to  obtain 
high  markings. 

SUPERVISION  OF  LICENSED  MINORS. 

The  licensing  by  the  School  Committee  of  minors  of  school 
age  to  trade  in  the  streets  of  Boston  came  about  through  an 
act  of  Legislature  (in  19i02).  The  need  of  supervision  of 
minors  licensed  under  this  act  became  more  apparent  as  their 
numbers  increased,  and  the  street  influences  reacting  on  their 
school  life  became  better  understood.  To  meet  this  need  a 
supervisor  of  licensed  minors  was  appointed  whose  duties  are 
to  secure  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations 
governing  the  various  forms  of  street  work  of  children  of 
school  age,  also  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  details  of 
the  licensing  department.  During  the  three  years  of  increased 
supervision  the  following  changes  have  occurred : 

1.  The  age  under  which  minors  may  be  licensed  to  work 
on  the  street  has  been  raised  from  ten  to  eleven. 

2.  The  hours  during  which  licensed  minors  may  not  work 
on  the  street  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  between  8  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  in  winter,  and  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  the 
summer. 
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3.  The  minimum  educational  requirements  to  which  all 
applicants  must  conform  are:  regular  attendance  in  school, 
good  conduct  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  license 
law.  The  health  of  the  applicant  is  also  taken  into  consid- 
eration before  a  license  is  issued. 

4.  The  license  system  has  been  entirely  reorganized.  New 
forms  of  applications  and  badges  have  been  devised  to  meet 
the  many  technical  difficulties  which  have  arisen.  The  new 
badge  has  the  essence  of  the  law  printed  on  its  face  and  the 
boy's  name  and  address  and  school  appear  in  his  own  hand- 
writing on  the  back  of  the  badge,  thereby  serving  a  double 
purpose — the  daily  familiarity  with  the  law  and  the  imme- 
diate and  absolute  identification  of  the  licensee. 

5.  The  methods  of  enforcement  have  been  strengthened 
by  gradually  winning  the  co-operation  of  newspaper  men,  by 
enlisting  the  interest  of  the  home  and  school  as  well  as  that 
of  the  older  boys,  and  when  necessary  by  securing  the  aid  of 
the  police  force  and  the  Juvenile  Court,  as  well  as  all  child- 
helping  agencies. 

6.  A  system  of  inspection  has  been  put  in  operation. 
Every  school  on  the  inspection  schedule  is  visited  once  a 
month,  at  which  time  licenses  are  examined ;  lost  badges  are 
replaced ;  the  rules  are  discussed  and  explained,  and  lapses  in 
conduct  and  attendance  are  checked.  By  this  method  of 
school  inspection  the  efficiency  of  the  license  system  is  tested 
from  time  to  time.  The  main  purpose  of  the  school  visits  is 
to  report  to  the  schools  the  street  conditions  under  which 
these  licensed  boys  sell,  and  to  ascertain  through  the  school 
to  what  extent  the  street  conditions  influence  attendance, 
conduct  and  scholarship  of  the  children. 

Home  visits  are  also  made  when  cases  require  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  parents.  Parents  are  also  invited  to  come  to 
the  School  Committee  Rooms  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
where  they  are  interviewed  on  serious  complaints  against 
their  boys.  The  data  show  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  an 
interview  with  the  parents  is  just  as  effective  as  bringing  the 
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boy  to  court.  Of  about  500  cases  of  specific  complaints  dealt 
with  this  year  95  per  cent  were  settled  satisfactorily  out  of 
court.  The  following  recent  case  offers  a  striking  illustration: 
B  was  complained  of  by  a  newsdealer  for  hitting  another 
newsboy  in  the  newsdealer's  employ.  The  second  boy  acci- 
dentally slipped  and  fell  against  the  window  pane  of  the  news- 
dealer's store  and  broke  it.  The  newsdealer  insisted  on  our 
putting  B  into  court.  All  parties  in  the  case,  including  B's 
parents,  were  asked  to  come  to  School  Committee  Rooms  to 
thrash  it  out.  The  newsdealer  at  first  demanded  S15  indemnity 
or  court  proceedings.  B's  parents  were  equally  anxious  to 
enter  court  proceedings  against  the  newsdealer  for  interfering 
with  their  boy's  business.  Finally  B's  parents  agreed  to  pay 
S5  indemnity,  provided  the  newsdealer  would  waive  his  claim 
and  agree  not  to  interfere  with  their  boy's  trade.  The  news- 
dealer accepted  the  offer  and  the  case  was  settled. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  supervision  so  far 
has  been  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  plan  for  self-government 
among  the  licensed  newsboys  through  the  so-called  Boston 
School  Newsboys'  Association.  This  association  is  pledged 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  license  rules  and  the  suppression  of 
smoking,  gambling  and  other  street  vices,  more  or  less  common 
among  the  street  boys  of  certain  neighborhoods. 

The  association  is  run  by  the  boys  themselves,  through 
officers  of  their  own  choosing,  consisting  of  one  newsboy 
captain  and  two  lieutenants  for  each  school  district;  also 
a  chief  captain  and  general  secretary  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  seven  elected  from  the  ranks  of  the  captains. 

The  general  duties  of  the  captains  and  lieutenants  are,  first, 
to  see  that  all  licensed  newsboys  of  their  respective  school 
districts  live  up  to  their  license  rules,  and  the  principles  of  the 
association.  Secondly,  to  see  that  all  boys  not  licensed 
shall  not  interfere  with  or  in  any  way  hurt  the  business  of  the 
licensed  newsboys.  These  duties  are  performed  through 
weekly  inspections  on  the  street,  supplemented  by  monthly 
inspection  at  schools,  at  which  time  branch  meetings  of  all  the 
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bo^s  in  each  district  are  frequently  held.  There  are  also 
annual  meetings  of  all  the  members  of  the  association  held 
on  Bunker  Hill  Day,  the  Seventeenth  of  June,  at  Keith's 
Theater.  These  annual  meetings  are  managed  by  the  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  under  the  leadership  of  the  older  boys 
of  the  Newsboys'  Union.  The  first  newsboys'  patriotic 
celebration  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
newsboys'  camp  on  Lake  Monponsett,  where  over  one  hundred 
newsboys  are  given  one  or  two  weeks'  vacation. 

The  second  newsboys'  patriotic  celebration  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  a  Newsboys'  Scholarship  at 
Technology,  to  parallel  the  scholarship  established  at  Harvard. 
At  the  last  celebration  the  plans  of  a  Boston  Newsboys'  Club- 
house were  made  public.  This  club-house  has  just  opened  in 
the  finely  remodelled  building  of  the  old  "Children's  Mission" 
on  Tremont  street.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  for  good  on  the  working  boys  of  the  street,  not 
merely  by  taking  them  off  the  street,  thus  keeping  them  out 
of  mischief,  but  by  providing  really  wholesome  activities  in 
a  pleasant  and  moral  environment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  newly  chosen  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Newsboys'  Club-house,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Curran,  was  taken  from  the  ranks  of  Boston  school  teachers, 
and  therefore  comes  to  the  work  well  equipped  both  as  an 
educator  and  worker. 

MEETINGS  OF  UNITED  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  IN 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

On  September  7,  1909,  application  was  received  from 
Mortimer  L.  Berkowitz,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  United 
Improvement  Association,  for  permission  to  use  certain 
designated  school-houses  for  meetings  of  various  local  improve- 
ment associations  free  of  expense,  but  with  a  uniform  and 
fair  charge  for  janitor  service. 

The  Board  has  always  favored  the  fullest  use  of  school 
buildings  for  meetings  of  citizens'  organizations  tending  to 
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better  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  community,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  matter  serious  consideration.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  allow  the  different  organizations  compris- 
ing the  United  Improvement  Association  to  hold  meetings 
in  various  school  buildings  not  oftener  than  once  a  month  in 
any  one  building  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  school 
year,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  but  without  charge  for 
rent,  heat  or  light. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  attracted  during  the  year 
to  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  force  generally,  and  it  has  been 
urged  with  a  good  deal  of  force  that  conditions  have  so 
changed,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  so  markedly  increased 
since  1896,  when  the  latest  general  readjustment  of  salaries 
was  undertaken,  as  to  justify  another,  and  rather  general 
advance,  especially  for  the  lower  paid  ranks.  In  the  study 
of  this  question,  which  is  one  of  much  importance,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  and  tables,  which  show  the  successive 
changes  in  the  salary  schedule  since  1876,  may  be  of  interest. 
They  aim  to  present  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  more  import- 
ant and  general  features  of  the  subject,  omitting  unimport- 
ant details,  and  certain  teachers  of  special  ranks  and  few  in 
number. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  as  established  in  1867  were  con- 
tinued until  1877,  when  a  general  reduction  was  made.  In  the 
following  year  another  reduction  occurred,  and  in  the  same 
year  (1878)  the  present  system  of  graded  salaries  was  adopted. 
In  1879  another  attempt  still  further  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
teachers  was  made,  but  the  Board  decided  against  the  measure 
and  readopted  the  schedule  for  the  previous  year.  In  1881 
the  Committee  on  Salaries  presented  two  reports,  a  majority 
report  recommending  a  general  reduction  in  salaries  and  a 
minority  report  recommending  the  continuance  of  the  sched- 
ule then  in  effect.    By  a  large  majority  the  Board  decided 
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against  a  reduction  of  salaries  except  in  the  grades  of  third  and 
fourth  assistants,  where  the  minimum  was  reduced  from  $504 
to  $456  and  one  year  added  to  the  scale;  and  for  junior-masters 
in  high  schools,  where  the  minimum  was  reduced  from  SI ,440 
to  SI, 008  and  three  years  added  to  the  scale.  From  1881 
to  1896  the  salaries  practically  remained  unchanged,  although 
there  were  consolidations  of  certain  grades;  for  example, 
the  different  grades  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  high 
schools  were  changed,  making  one  grade  for  men  (junior- 
master)  and  one  for  women  (assistant).  In  the  grammar 
schools  the  ranks  of  sub-master  and  usher,  or  second  sub- 
master,  became  that  of  sub-master,  and  first  and  second 
assistants  became  assistants.  In  these  consolidations  the 
maximum  of  the  higher  grade  was  taken  as  the  maximum  of 
the  new. 

The  salaries  of  latest  date  in  the  following  tables  are  those 
now  in  effect  unless  otherwise  stated. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  same  ranks  in  the  high  schools  previous 
to  1886.  In  that  year  a  separate  schedule  was  adopted  for 
the  Normal  School.  The  salary  of  the  head-master  is,  and 
has  been,  the  same  as  that  of  the  head-masters  of  high  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  salary  of  the 
head-master  since  1876: 


Normal  School. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1906. 

8144 

83,500 
4,000 

83,300 
3,780 

83,780 

83,204 
3,348 
3,492 
3,636 
3,780 

Fourth  year  

* 
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The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  masters,  sub- 
masters  and  junior-masters: 


Normal  School. 

*  Sub-Master. 

Master. 

Junior- 
Master. 

1889. 

1896. 

t  1897. 

1906. 

1906. 

$60 

$144 

$144 

$144 

$144 

82,196 
2,256 
2,316 
2,376 
2,436 
2,496 

82,160 
2,304 
2,448 
2,592 
2,736 
2.8S0 

82,340 
2,484 
2,628 
2,772 
2,916 
3,060 

82,340 
2,484 
2,628 
2,772 
2,916 
3,060 
3,204 

$1,476 
1,620 
1,764 
1,908 
2,052 
2,196 
2,340 
2,484 
2,62S 

*Rank  changed  to  master  in  1891 


tin  effect  January  1,  1898. 


The  following  table  shows  the  compensation  of  first  and 
second  assistants  and  assistants: 


Increase. 


First  year. . .  . 
Second  year.  . 
Third  year . .  . 
Fourth  year .  . 
Fifth  year.  .  .  . 
Sixth  j'ear. .  . 
Seventh  year. 
Eighth  year . . 
Ninth  year. . . 


Normal  School. 


*First 
Assistant. 


1886. 


$36 

$1,440 
1,476 
1,512 
1,548 
1,584 
1,620 


*Second 
Assistant 


1886. 


$48 

SI, 140 
1,188 
1,236 
1,284 
1,332 
1,380 


Assistants. 


1896. 


860 

81,140 
1,200 
1,260 
1,320 
1,380 
1,440 
1,500 
1,560 
1,620 


*Rank  abolished  and  that  of  assistant  established  in  1896.  Rank  of  first  assistant 
re-established  in  1907.    See  following  table. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  compensation  of  first  assist- 
ants (rank  re-established  in  1907),  instructors  and  assistant 
instructors : 


Normal  School. 

First 
Assistant. 

Instructors. 

Assistant 
Instructors. 

1907. 

1907. 

1907. 

Increase   

$72 

8120 

872 

First  year  >  

SI, 332 

51,200 

8900 

Second  year  

1,404 

1,320 

972 

Third  year  

1,476 

1,440 

1,044 

1,548 

1,560 

1,116 

1,620 

1,680 

1,188 

1,692 

1,800 

1,260  , 

Seventh  year  

1,764 

1,920 

1,332 

Eighth  year  

1,836 

2,040 

1,404 

Ninth  year  

1,476 

Tenth  year  

1.54S 

The  following  table  shows  the  compensation  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Practice  and  of  the  Clerical  Assistant : 


Normal  School. 

Supervisor 
of  Practice. 

Clerical 
Assistant. 

1908. 

1908. 

872 

860 

81,332 
1,404 
1,476 
1,548 
1,620 
1,692 
1,764 
1,836 

8600 
660 
720 

Second  year  

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year  

Eighth  year  
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MODEL  SCHOOL. 

On  October  7,  1907;  the  Martin  and  Farragut  Schools  were 
organized  as  schools  of  observation  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  School,  and  a  supervisor  of  practice  authorized. 
(See  Normal  School.) 

On  February  20,  1908,  a  master,  Director  of  the  Model 
School,  was  appointed  in  the  Normal  School,  to  date  from 
March  1,  1908,  and  on  March  2,  1908,  an  order  was  passed 
providing  that  the  Director  of  the  Model  School  be  authorized 
to  act  as  principal  of  the  Martin  District,  and  the  rules  were 
amended  to  provide  that  a  master,  Director  of  the  Model 
School,  might  be  appointed. 

In  the  salary  schedule  for  June,  1908,  it  was  provided  that 
sub-masters  specially  assigned  to  the  Model  School  should 
receive  S20  per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of 
their  rank,  and  that  the  master's  assistant,  first  assistant  in 
charge,  assistants  in  the  grades,  first  assistant  in  kindergar- 
ten and  assistant  in  kindergarten  specially  assigned  to  this 
school,  should  receive  $8  per  month  each  in  addition  to  the 
regular  salary  of  their  rank. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  of  head-masters  of  Latin  and  high  schools  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1906. 

S3.500 
4,000 

83,300 
3,780 

S3.780 

$3,204 
3,348 
3,492 
3,636 
3,780 

Second  year  

Third  year  '  

Fourth  year  
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In  1878  the  rules  were  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  all 
male  instructors  in  high  schools  other  than  principals  should 
be  masters  and  junior-masters.  All  such  instructors  who  had 
been  employed  regularly  ten  or  more  years  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  city  were  made  masters  and  those  who  had  been 
employed  less  than  ten  years  were  made  junior-masters. 

The  salary  schedule  in  effect  for  junior-masters  from  189G 
to  1906  provided  that  junior-masters  on  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  rank  should  receive  the  rank  of  master — the 
maximum  of  the  former  position  being  the  same  as  the  salary 
of  the  master. 

The  regulations  adopted  in  June,  1906,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  masters  in  high  and  Latin 
schools  who  shall  be  heads  of  departments,  of  junior-masters 
and  other  subordinate  instructors,  so  that  the  rank  of  junior- 
master  was  made  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  master.  In 
order  that  neither  masters  nor  junior-masters  appointed 
prior  to  June  1,  1906,  should  lose  either  in  rank  or  in  salary 
it  was  further  provided  that  masters  serving  in  these  schools 
who  do  not  become  heads  of  departments  shall  still  retain  the 
rank  of  master,  and  that  junior-masters  so  serving  shall  for 
the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years  have  the  rank  of  master. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  salaries  of 
male  instructors  in  high  schools  below  the  rank  of  head- 
master : 


Latin*  and  High  Schools. 

Ushers. 

Sub-Masters. 

Masters. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

Increase  

S300 

S300 

$400 

$300 

$400 

$300 

First  year  

$1,700 
2,000 

$1,500 
1,800 

$2,200 
2,600 

$2,100 
2,400 

$2,800 
3,200 

$2,700 
3,000 
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In  1878  the  rank  of  male  instructors  in  high  schools  became 
master  and  junior-master.  The  following  tables  show  the 
changes  in  the  compensation  for  these  positions  since  that 
date : 


Latin  and  High 
Schools. 


Junior-Masters. 


1878. 


188!. 


1896. 


1906. 


Appointed 
before 
June  1, 
1906. 


Appointed 
after 
June  1, 
1906. 


Increase. 


8144 


S144 


S144 


S144 


8144 


First  year  

Second  year  

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

±  if  th  year  

Sixth  year  , 

Seventh  year.  .  .  . 

Eighth  year  

Ninth  year  

Tenth  year  

Eleventh  year.  .  . 
Twelfth  year. . . . 
Thirteenth  year. 
Fourteenth  year. 


81,440 
1.584 
1,728 
1,872 
2,016 
2,160 
2,304 
2,448 
2,592 
2,736 

*2,8S0 


$1,008 
1.152 
1,296 
1,440 
1,584 
1,728 
1,872 
2,016 
2.160 
2,304 
2,448 
2,592 
2,736 

*2,880 


SI, 476 
1,620 
1,764 
1,908 
2,052 
2,196 
2,340 
2.484 
2,628 
2,772 
2,916 

*3,060 


SI, 476 
1,620 
1,764 
1,908 
2,052 
2,196 
2,340 
2,484 
2,628 
2,772 
2,916 

*3,060 


SI. 476 
1,620 
1,764 
1,908 
2,052 
2,196 
2,340 
2,434 
2,628 


With  rank  of  master. 


The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  masters  appointed 
prior  to  June  1,  1906,  and  of  masters  who  are  heads  of  depart- 
ments : 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 

1906. 

Masters 
Appointed 
before  June  1, 
1906. 

Masters, 
Heads  of 
Departments, 
1906. 

S144 

S3.060 

$2,340 
2,484 
2,628 
2,772 
2,916 
3,060 
3.204 

Second  year  

Third  year  
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In  1876  the  salary  of  the  assistant  principal  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  was  $2,000.  In  1877  the  salary  was  reduced  to 
$1,800,  and  in  1896  it  was  increased  to  $2,040.  In  1897  the 
position  of  assistant  principal  in  the  Roxbury  High  School 
was  established,  and  the  salary  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  $1,620 
per  annum.  In  1898  the  following  scale  was  adopted  for  the 
position  of  assistant  principal  in  the  Roxbury  High  School  — 

Increase  $72 

First  year  ....  $1,620  I  Third  year  ....  §1,764 
Second  year       .      .      .      1,692  I  Fourth  year      .      .      .  1,836 

and  the  incumbent  was  placed  on  the  second  year  of  service 
in  this  scale  from  September  1,  1898,  until  January  1,  1899, 
and  then  again  advanced  to  the  next  higher  salary,  after  which 
the  annual  increases  in  the  scale  applied. 

In  November,  1903,  the  foregoing  scale  was  adopted  for 
the  same  position  in  the  Girls'  High  School  (a  new  incumbent 
having  been  appointed  after  an  interval  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  former  holder  of  the  position),  and  for  the 
ensuing  year  (1904-05)  the  same  scale  was  adopted  for 
teachers  of  this  rank  generally. 

On  June  25,  1906,  it  was  ordered  that  the  rank  of  assistant 
principal  be  abolished  as  the  position  becomes  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  present  incumbents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  salary  of  first 
assistants  in  high  schools : 


First  Assistants, 
High  Schools. 

1876. 

1877. 

*I878. 

1907. 

836 

872 

$1,800 

81,620 

§1,440 
1.476 
1,512 
1,548 
1,584 
1,620 

81,332 
1,404 
1,476 
1.548 
1,620 
1,602 
1,764 
1,836 

Seventh  year  

Eischth  year  

*  Rank  abolished  in  1S83,  re-established  in  1907. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  salaries  of 
second,  third  and  fourth  assistants  (afterwards  assistants) 
in  the  high  schools : 


Latin  and 

High 
Schools. 

*  Second  Assistants. 

*  Third  Assistants. 

*  Fourth  Assistants 

|  Assistants. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1883. 

1896. 

$36 

S36 

$36 

S4S 

$72 

First  year.  . 
Second  year, 

S1.500 

SI, 380 

SI, 200 
1,236 
1  272 
1.30S 
1.344 
1.3S0 

SI. 200 

SI. 140 

S960 
996 
1  032 
1.068 
1,104 
1,140 

81.000 

S900 

$768 
804 
840 
876 
912 
948 

$756 
804 
852 
900 
948 
996 
1.044 
1,092 
1,140 
1,188 
1,236 
1,284 

1,332 

1  3S0 

$972 
1,044 
1,116 
1,188 
1,260 
1,332 
1,404 
1,476 
1,548 
1.620 

Fourth  year, 
Fifth  year.. . 

Seventhyear, 
Eighth  year, 

Twelfth  year, 

T  h  i  r  teenth 

Fourteenth 

*Ranks  abolished  in  1SS3  and  rank  of  assistant  established. 


In  June,  1906.  the  employment  of  male  teachers  with  the 
rank  of  instructor  was  authorized  in  the  Public  Latin,  English 
High,  Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools,  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce and  in  mixed  high  schools.  At  the  same  time  assistant 
instructors  were  authorized  in  high  and  Latin  schools,  male 
assistant  instructors  being  required  in  boys'  schools.  Previous 
to  1906  teachers  of  the  foregoing  ranks  were  authorized  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  only.  (See  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  page  51.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  instructors  and 
assistant  instructors  in  high  and  Latin  schools: 
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Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Instructors. 

Assistant  Instructors. 

1906. 

1906. 

Appointed 
before 
June  J , lyUo. 

Appointed 
after 
June  i,  lyuo. 

Appointed 
before 

T„„A  1    l one 

J  une  I ,  J  HUo. 

Appointed 
after 
J  une  1,  lSJUo. 

$120 

$120 

$72 

$72 

$1,500 

$1,200 

$972 

$900 

1  620 

1  320 

1  044 

972 

1,740 

1,440 

1,116 

1,044 

1,860 

1,560 

1,188 

1,116 

1,980 

1,680 

1,260 

1,188 

Sixth  year  

2,100 

1,800 

1,332 

1,260 

Seventh  year  

2,220 

1,920 

1,404 

1,332 

Eighth  year  

2,340 

2,040 

1,476 

1,404 

1,548 

1,476 

1,620 

1,548 

Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects  —  High  Schools. 

In  September,  1898,  a  commercial  course  was  established 
in  high  schools,  and  special  teachers  of  phonography,  type- 
writing and  bookkeeping  employed,  whose  salaries  were 
as  shown  below. 

In  November,  1898,  these  special  teachers,  with  others 
teaching  the  same  subjects,  became  teachers  of  commercial 
branches,  and  their  salaries  were  fixed  at  $1,200  and  $1,500 
per  annum,  the  $1,200  being  for  women  and  the  $1,500  for 
men. 


Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects, 
High  Schools. 


September, 
1898. 


Brighton  High  School. . .  . 
Charlestown  High  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. . 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School  


$750 
750 
1,200 
1,200 


*  Women. 


t  Men. 
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In  June.,  1902,  the  ranks  of  Special  Instructor  of  Commer- 
cial Branches  and  Instructor  of  Commercial  Branches  were 
created,  and  it  was  provided  that  teachers  of  such  subjects 
then  receiving  a  salary  of  SI, 500  per  annum  be  given  the 
rank  of  special  instructor  from  September  1,  1902,  and  that 
teachers  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,200  be  given  the  rank  of 
instructor,  from  the  same  date,  the  special  instructors  to  con- 
tinue on  their  present  salaries  until  the  third  anniversary  of 
their  several  appointments,  then  to  be  placed  on  the  fourth 
year  of  the  new  schedule;  and  the  instructors  to  continue  on 
their  present  salaries  until  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their 
appointments,  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  sixth  year  of  the 
new  schedule.    On  June  25,  1906,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  from  and  after  September  1,  1906,  the  rank 
of  the  Instructors  of  Commercial  Branches,  high  schools, 
shall  be  that  of  Special  Assistant  Instructors  in  Commercial 
Branches. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  salaries  for  the 
position  of  special  instructor: 


Teachers 
of  Commercial 

Subjects. 
High  Schools. 

Special  Instructors. 

1902. 

1906. 

Appointed  before  June  1,  1906. 

Appointed 
after  June 
1,  1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1907. 

Increase  

S120 

S120 

$120 

$120 

$120 

$120 

Second  year  

Fourth  year  

Fifth  vear  

Ninth  vear  

$1,200 
1,320 
1,440 
1,560 
1,6S0 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 

§1,200 
1,320 
1,440 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 

$1,200 
1,320 
1,440 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 
2,160 

$1,200 
1,320 
1,440 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 
2,160 
2,280 

$1,200 
1,320 
1,440 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 
2,160 
2,280 
2,400 

$1,200 
1,320 
1,440 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 

Eleventh  year  
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The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  instructors  and 
special  assistant  instructors: 


Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects, 
High  Schools.  • 

*Instructors. 

Special 
Assistant 
Instructors. 

1902. 

1906. 

$72 

$72 

$900 

$900 

Second  year.  .  .  . 

972 

972 

1,044 

1,044 

1,116 

1,116 

1,188 

1,188 

1,260 

1,260 

1,332 

1,332 

Eighth  year  

1,404 

1,404 

1,476 

1,476 

1,548 

1,548 

*  Rank  made  that  of  special  assistant  instructor  September  1,  1906. 


Special  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  High 

Schools. 

From  time  to  time  various  special  teachers  of  drawing  and 
manual  training  were  authorized  in  different  high  schools  at 
varying  salaries.  In  1906  the  compensation  of  these  teachers 
was  established  as  follows: 


Drawing  and  Manual 
Training,  High  Schools. 

*Special 
Instructor 
in  Drawing, 

English 
High 

School. 

Special  Instructors  in 
Drawing  and  Manual 
Training. 

Special 
Assistant 
Instructors 
in- 
Drawing. 

Appointed 
before 
June  1,  1906. 

Appointed 
after 
June  1,  1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

$120 

$120 

$72 

First  year  

$2,508 

$1,500 
1,620 
1,740 
1,860 
1,980 
2,100 
2,220 
2,340 

$1,440 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,920 
2,040 

$900 
972 
1,044 
1,116 
1,188 
1,260 
1,332 
1,404 
1,476 
1,548 

Sixth  year  

*  Instructor  in  drawing  in  Normal  School  at  same  salary  also  employed. 
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Teachers  of  Physical  Training  —  High  Schools. 
The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  special  teachers 
of  physical  training  in  high  schools  since  1906,  when  a  schedule 
rate  of  compensation  for  these  teachers  was  adopted: 


Physical  Training, 
High  Schools. 

Special 
Instructors 
Appointed 
before 
June  1,  1906. 

*  Special 
Instructors 
Appointed 
after 
June  1,  1906. 

Special  i 
Instrx 

1906. 

Assistant 
jctors. 

1909. 

§72 

S72 

872 

First  year  

Second  year  

$1,200 

S900 
972 
1,044 
1,116 
1,188 

S612 
6S4 
756 
828 
900 

S756 
828 
900 
972 

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

*  Minimum  fixed  at  S972  in  1909. 


Special  and  Clerical  Assistants,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  adopted 
in  June,  1906,  provide  for  the  appointment  of  one  special 
assistant  in  each  high  and  Latin  school.  The  duties  of  these 
special  assistants  are  largely  clerical. 

On  June  8, 1908,  the  rank  of  clerical  assistant  in  high  schools 
was  created,  this  position  being  a  purely  clerical  one,  and  in 
September,  1908,  the  transfer  of  several  of  the  special  assist- 
ants in  high  schools  to  the  position  of  clerical  assistant  was 
effected. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  special  assistants 
and  clerical  assistants  in  high  and  Latin  schools : 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Special  Assistants. 

Clerical 
Assistants. 

1906. 

1908. 

1908. 

Increase  

$60 

872 

860 

First  year  

S4S0 

8600 

8600 

Second  year  

540 

672 

660 

Third  year  

600 

744 

720 

Fourth  year  

816 

Fifth  vear  

888 
960 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  1894  and  the  salaries 
then  fixed  remained  unchanged  until  1896,  when  they  were 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  other  teachers 
of  similar  ranks. 

The  compensation  of  the  head-master  has  corresponded 
with  that  of  principals  of  other  high  schools. 

The  position  of  instructor  of  metal  working  was  established 
in  1895  and  the  salary  as  then  fixed  remained  unchanged  until 
1906,  when  it  was  provided  that  this  rank  should  be  abolished 
on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbent,  and  a  flat  salary 
of  $2,580  was  established  for  the  position. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  salaries  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school : 
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Mechanic  Arts 
High  School. 


Increase . 


First  year  

Second  year. 

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year  

Ninth  year  

Tenth  year  

Eleventh  year.  .  . 
Twelfth  year.  . . . 
Thirteenth  year. 
Fourteenth  year. 


Junior- 
Masters. 


1894. 


S144 


1896. 


S144 


81,008 
1,152 
1,296 
1,440 
1,584 
1,728 
1,872 
2,016 
2,160 
2,304 
2,448 
2,592 
2,736 

*2,S80 


81,476 
1,620 
1,764 
1,908 
2,052 
2,196 
2,340 
2,484 
2,628 
2,772 
2,916 

J3.060 


*  Instructors. 


1894. 


S60 


$1,500 
1,560 
1,620 
1,680 
1,740 
1,800 
1,860 
1,920 
1,880 
2,040 
2,100 
2,160 
2,220 
2,280 


1896. 


8120 


81,500 
1,620 
1,740 
1,860 
1,980 
2,100 
2,220 
2,340 


*  Assistant 
Instructors. 


1894.  1896 


S48 


S756 
804 
852 
900 
948 
996 
1,044 
1,092 
1,140 
1,188 
1,236 
1,284 
1,332 
1,380 


S72 


8972 
1,044 
1,116 
1,188 
1,260 
1,332 
1,404 
1,476 
1,548 
1,620 


t  Instructor, 
Metal- 
Working. 


1895. 


81,800 
1,860 
1,920 
1,980 
2,040 
2,100 
2,160 
2,220 
2,280 
2,340 
2,400 
2,460 
2,520 
2,580 


1906. 


82,580 


*  For  changes  in  1906  and  subsequently,  see  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

t  Abolished  September  1,  1909,  and  the  rank  of  the  position  made  that  of  master,  head 
of  the  department  of  machine  shop  practice,  and  incumbent  placed  on  the  sixth  year  salary 
for  that  position.    (See  p.  44.) 

%  With  rank  of  master. 


In  June,  1902,  the  rank  of  special  instructor  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  was  created,  and  the  salary  was  fixed  as  shown 
below.  In  June,  1906,  it  was  provided  that  from  and  after 
September  1,  1906,  the  rank  of  these  special  instructors  be 
that  of  special  assistant  instructor.  The  salary  of  the  posi- 
tion remained  unchanged.  This  rank  was  discontinued  in 
1908  by  retirement  of  the  incumbents. 

During  the  year  1908-09  the  employment  of  special  assist- 
ant instructors,  mechanical  departments,  was  authorized,  the 
salary  of  the  rank  being,  minimum,  $900;  annual  increase, 
$72;  maximum,  $1,548. 

In  1909  the  rank  of  assistant  instructor  in  mechanical 
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departments  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  was  created, 
and  the  salary  established  on  the  following  scale : 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Special 
Instructors. 

^Special 
Assistant 
Instructors. 

Assistant 
Instructors, 
Mechanical 
Departments. 

1902-1906. 

1906. 

1909. 



$72 

$72 

$72 

$600 

$600 

$1,188 

672 

672 

1,260 

744 

744 

1,332 

816 

816 

1,404 

888 

888 

1,476 

Sixth  year  

960 

960 

1,548 

Seventh  year   

1,620 

*  Discontinued  1908. 


The  regulations  adopted  June  20,  1906,  authorize  the 
employment  of  six  special  assistants  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, and  the  salary  established  for  the  position  was  as 
follows: 

First  year  $1  50  per  day- 
Second  year   2  00  " 

In  1909  the  salary  of  special  assistant  in  mechanical  depart- 
ments was  established  at  the  following  rate : 

First  year  $2  00  per  day 

Second  year   2  50  " 

At  various  times  additional  compensation  has  been  allowed 
teachers  in  this  school  for  extra  services  rendered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  daily  programme  outside  of  regular  school 
hours.    This  practice  ceased  after  1908-09. 

HIGH  SCHOOL   OF   PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  was  organized  in 
September,  1907,  in  the  Old  Lyceum  Building  at  Meeting 
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House  Hill,  the  course  of  study  including  academic  branches 
and  an  industrial  department,  giving  instruction  in 
household  science  and  arts,  sewing,  dressmaking  and 
millinery. 

The  corps  of  teachers  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  high 
schools,  but  included  also  industrial  assistants  and  a  special 
assistant  instructor  in  household  science  and  arts,  which 
latter  position  was  abolished  on  June  8,  1908,  when  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  amended,  and  provision  made  for  the 
appointment  of  industrial  instructors. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  salaries  established  for 
these  positions : 


High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Industrial 
Assistants. 

*  Special 
Assistant 
Instructor  in 
Household 
Science  and 
Arts. 

Industrial 
Instructors. 

1907. 

1907. 

1908. 

Increase   

§72 

S72 

$72 

S600 

S600 

SI, 020 

Second  year  

672 

672 

1,092 

Third  year  

744 

744 

1,164 

Fourth  year  

816 

816 

1,236 

Fifth  year  

888 

888 

960 

960 

*  Position  abolished  Februarj'  20,  190S. 


AFTERNOON  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  —  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  September,  1909,  afternoon  industrial  classes  were 
authorized  in  day  high  schools  as  follows: 

Charlestown  High  School,  class  in  electrical  manufacturing. 

Dorchester  High  School,  class  in  commercial  designing. 

East  Boston  High  School,  class  in  jewelry  and  silversmithing. 
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On  September  20, 1909,  the  salary  of  teachers  of  these  classes 
was  established  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  two-hour  period  during 
the  term  1909-10. 

ELEMENTARY  (GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY)  SCHOOLS. 

Men  Teachers. 

Previous  to  1878  the  men  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  designated  masters,  sub-masters  and  ushers.  In  1878 
the  title  of  " usher"  was  changed  to  " second  sub-master." 
In  1881  the  ranks  of  sub-master  and  second  sub-master  were 
consolidated  under  the  title  "  sub-master,"  and  the  two 
schedules  of  salaries  of  the  old  ranks  were  united  into  one 
schedule  for  the  new  rank.  In  1906  the  former  distinction 
between  grammar  and  primary  schools  was  done  away  with, 
and  these  schools  were  designated  as  elementary  schools. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  salary  of 
masters  and  sub-masters  in  these  schools : 


Elementary  Schools. 

Masters. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1896. 

Increase  

$60 

8120 

Second  year  

Third  year  

82,800 
3,200 

82,700 
3,000 

82,580 
2,640 
2,700 
2,760 
2,820 
2,880 

82,580 
2,700 
2,820 
2,940 
3,060 
3,180 
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Elemextary  Schools. 

Sub-Masters. 

*  Ushers  and  Second 
Sub-Masters. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1881. 

1896. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

S60 

S120 

$60 

Second  year  

82,200 
2,600 

$2,100 
2,400 

$1,980 
2,040 
2,100 
2,160 
2,220 
2,280 

81,500 
1,560 
1,620 
1,680 
1,740 
1,800 
1,860 

1  Q9H 

i,y.u 
1,980 
2,040 
2,100 
2,160 
2,220 
2,280 

81,500 
1,620 
1,740 
1,860 
1,980 
2,100 
2,220 

81,700 
2,000 

81,500 
1,800 

81,500 
1,560 
1,620 
1,680 
1,740 
1,800 

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year  

Ninth  year  

Eleventh  year  

Fourteenth  year  

*  Rank  of  second  sub-master,  formerly  that  of  usher,  made  that  of  sub-master  in  1881. 


Women  Teachers. 

In  1876  the  ranks  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  were  first  assistant,  second  first  assistant, 
second,  third  and  fourth  assistants.  In  1878  the  rules  were 
amended  by  striking  out  the  rank  of  second  first  assistant. 

In  1896  the  ranks  of  second,  third  and  fourth  assistants 
were  abolished,  and  the  ranks  of  assistant,  grammar  school, 
and  assistant,  primary  school,  established  in  place  thereof. 

In  June,  1906,  it  was  provided  that,  beginning  with  the 
following  September,  the  rank  of  assistant,  grammar  school, 
and  of  assistant,  primary  school,  be  that  of  assistant,  ele- 
mentary school,  no  change  being  made  in  the  salary  schedule. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  ranks  of  first  assistant, 
grammar  school,  and  of  first  assistant,  primary  school, 
should  be  abolished  as  the  positions  became  vacant  by  the 
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retirement  of  the  present  incumbents,  and  two  new  ranks 
were  established,  viz.,  master's  assistant  (one  for  each  ele- 
mentary school  district)  and  first  assistant  in  charge;  one 
first  assistant  in  charge  being  permitted  in  every  school 
building,  other  than  the  central  grammar  school  of  any 
district  in  which  there  are  six  or  more  regular  teachers  of 
any  grade,  but  no  sub-master.  Most  of  the  appointments 
to  these  new  positions  were  made  as  from  November  1,  1906. 
Subsequently  (November  7,  1907)  the  rank  of  first  assistant, 
grammar  school,  was  restored  for  schools  attended  exclusively 
by  girls  in  grades  above  the  third,  if  the  number  of  pupils 
belonging  in  grades  above  the  third  exceeds  six  hundred. 

Training  Teachers. 

In  1894  the  rules  were  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
superintendent  should,  in  the  month  of  September  of  each 
year,  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Division 
Committees,  designate  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  the  number  to  be  not  less  than  fifty,  to 
act  as  training  teachers.  These  teachers  served  without  pay 
until  1897,  when  the  Board  passed  an  order  that  training 
teachers  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  of  actual 
service,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank,  dating 
from  January  1,  1898.  This  additional  compensation  was 
discontinued  from  September  1,  1898,  after  being  in  force 
for  six  school  months. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  in  salaries  of  the 
women  teachers  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  (ele- 
mentary schools,  1906) : 
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Elementary 
Schools. 

First 
Assistants. 

*  Second  First 
Assistants. 

First 
Assistants, 
Grammar. 

First 
Assistants, 
Primary. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1896. 

1896. 

Increase  

S36 

$48 

S48 

First  vear  

S1.200 

81,140 

SI, 000 

$852 

S900 
936 
972 
1.008 
1.044 
1,080 

8972 
1.020 
1,068 
1.116 
1,164 
1.212 

S984 
1,032 
1,080 

Fifth  vear  

1 

*  Abolished  in  1878. 


First 

Master's  Assistants. 

Assistants 

(Grammar.) 

In  Charge. 

Elementary  Schools. 

(Primary.) 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Increase  

S48 

$48 

848 

$972 

S972 

S972 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

1,068 

1,068 

1,068 

1,116 

1,116 

1,116 

1,164 

1,164 

1,212 

1.212 

1,260 

Eighth  year  

1,308 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Second  Assistants. 

Third  and  Fourth  Assistants. 

1  Assist- 
ants. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1881. 

i  1896. 

$12 

848 

$48 

$48 

First  vear  

8850 

8792 

8756 
768 
780 
792 
804 
816 

8600 
700 
800 

8540 
660 
750 

8504 
552 
600 
648 
696 
744 

8456 
504 
552 
600 
648 
696 
744 

8552 
600 
648 
696 
744 
792 
840 
888 
9"36 

Fifth  vear  

Sixth  year  
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Special  Assistants. 
In  1908  the  compensation  of  special  assistants,  who  had 
been  paid  for  many  years  at  the  rate  of  SI. 50  per  day,  was 
increased  to  SI. 75,  and  in  the  following  year  (1909)  a  further 
advance  to  $2  per  day  was  made,  which  rate  has  continued 
unchanged. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

In  September,  1888,  the  kindergartens,  which  had  been 
maintained  for  many  years  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  became 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  At  that  time  the  ranks 
of  principal  and  assistant  were  established,  and  the  salaries 
then  fixed  for  these  positions  remained  unchanged  until  1896, 
when  the  teachers  in  the  kindergartens  shared  in  the  general 
increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  kindergarten 
teachers  since  1876 : 


Kindergartens. 

Instructors. 

Principals. 

1876. 

1877. 

1888. 

1896. 

1902. 

Increase   

$36 

S48 

$24  and  $48 

S600 

S540 

$600 

S600 

$624 

Second  year  

700 

660 

636 

648 

648 

800 

750 

672 

696 

696 

Fourth  year  

708 

744 

744 

Fifth  vear  

792 

792 

In  1906  the  rank  of  principal  in  kindergartens  became  that 
of  first  assistant  from  September  1. 


Kindergartens. 

First 
Assistants. 

Assistants. 

1906. 

1888. 

1896. 

$24  and  $48 

$36 

$4S 

First  year  

$624 

$432 

$432 

Second  year  

648  • 

468 

480 

Third  year  

696 

504 

52S 

744 

540 

576 

792 

624 
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Special  assistants  previous  to  1906  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$5  per  week.  In  1906  their  compensation  was  increased  to 
SI. 25  per  day,  and  in  1908  a  further  increase  to  $1.50  per 
day  was  made.    This  latter  rate  remains  unchanged. 

Previous  to  1895  in  the  Normal  School  there  were  a  teacher 
and  an  assistant  teacher  of  theory  and  practice  of  the  kinder- 
garten, but  upon  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  director 
of  kindergartens  (December,  1894)  the  former  position  was 
abolished.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  second  assistant  in  the  Normal  School  prior  to  1896, 
when  the  rank  of  second  assistant  was  abolished,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  fixed  at  $1,380  per  annum. 

In  1894  the  position  of  teacher  of  songs  and  games,  kinder- 
garten department,  Normal  School,  was  established,  and  the 
salary  was  fixed  at  $240  per  annum,  continuing  until  1902, 
although  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  position  during  several 
years  in  this  period. 

The  position  of  Director  of  Kindergartens  was  established 
in  December,  1894,  and  a  director  was  elected  at  a  salary  of 
$2,880  per  annum,  to  date  from  January  1,  1895.  The 
incumbent  resigned  September  1,  1906,  and  a  new  schedule 
was  adopted  dating  from  June,  1906.  The  new  regulations 
adopted  in  June,  1906,  provided  that  the  Director  of  Kinder- 
gartens should  also  have  general  supervision  and  control  over 
the  special  classes  for  feeble-minded  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  salary  of  the 
Director  of  Kindergartens : 


Kindergartens. 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 

1894. 

1906. 

1907. 

S72 

First  year  

$2,880 

?1, 212 
1,284 
1,356 
1,428 
1,500 

SI, 800 

Fourth  year  
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  rank  of  first  assistant  was  abolished  and  the  rank  of 
assistant  principal  established  in  1893.  In  that  year  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  except  that  of  the  principal  were 
changed.  The  salary  of  the  principal  was  increased  in  1896 
and  that  of  subordinate  teachers  in  1897,  the  latter  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1898. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  this  school : 


Horace  Mann  School. 

Principal. 

1876. 

1879. 

1890. 

1896. 

1902. 

1906. 

$120 

First  year  

$1,500 

$1,800 

$2,508 

$2,880 

$3,180 

$2,580 
2,700 
2,820 
2,940 
3,060 
3,1*0 

Horace  Mann 
School. 

*  First 
Assist- 
ant. 

Assistant  Principal. 

Assistants. 

1876. 

1893. 

1897. 

1908. 

1876. 

1893. 

1-1897. 

$60 

$72 

$72 

$60 

$72 

Second  year  

Third  vear  

$900 

$1,068 
1,128 
1,188 
1,248 
1,308 

$1,152 
1,224 
1,296 
1,368 
1,440 

$1,152 
1,224 
1,296 
1,368 
1,440 
1,512 
1,584 

$700 
800 

$588 
648 
708 
768 
828 
8S8 
948 

1,008 

$780 
852 
924 
996 
1.06S 
1,140 
1,212 
1,284 

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year  

*  Abolished  in  1893  and  rank  made  that  of  assistant  principal, 
t  In  effect  January  1,  1898. 


DRAWING. 

In  1876  there  was  a  Director  of  Drawing  and  six  special 
instructors.    In  1878  the  number  of  special  instructors  was 
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reduced  to  three  and  the  following  year  to  two,  and  in  1880 
this  rank  was  abolished,  the  incumbents  continuing  in  service 
until  September  1,  1880. 

In  1891  an  assistant  director  was  elected,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  besides  assisting  the  director  he  should  give  special 
instruction  in  the  Normal  School.  In  1896  an  additional 
assistant  was  allowed  the  Director  of  Drawing,  and  the  candi- 
date elected  to  this  position  was  the  Master  of  Evening  Draw- 
ing Schools,  it  being  understood  that  he  should  have  special 
charge  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  and  render  such 
assistance  to  the  director  as  might  be  required  of  him.  In 
1897  two  additional  assistants  were  allowed  the  director, 
whose  compensation  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  SI, 500  each,  to 
date  from  January  1,  1898.  In  1899  a  third  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Drawing  was  allowed  at  a  salary  of  SI, 500  per 
annum. 


*  Director. 

t  Assistant 
Director. 

Special  Instructors. 

Assistants. 

1876. 

1877. 

1891. 

1895. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878-80. 

1896-1902. 

1897. 

$3,300 

83,300 

$1,800 

$2,508 

$2,500 

82,100 

82,280 

t  $2,000 

§$1,500 

*  From  1902  to  1905,  inclusive,  director  paid  $600  per  annum  additional  for  super- 
vision of  Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

t  To  give  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  and  to  assist  the  director.  On  September 
1,  1906,  rank  made  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Normal  School. 

J  Mr.  Hitchings,  the  former  director,  paid  $800  as  assistant  to  the  director,  and  $1,200 
as  Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools.  Positions  abolished  March  11,  1902,  because  of 
death  of  Mr.  Hitchings. 

§  In  effect  January  1,  1898. 

In  June,  1906,  the  departments  of  drawing  and  manual 
training  were  united  and  placed  under  a  single  head,  with  the 
title  of  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training, 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  first  Manual  Training  School  was  opened  in  1886.  In 
1891  the  rank  of  Assistant  Instructor  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  was  established,  and  in  1893  the  position  of  Principal 
of  Manual  Training  Schools. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  Manual  Training  Schools  until  1906,  when  the 
Department  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  was  created : 


Manual  Training. 

Principal  of 
Manual  Train- 
ing Schools. 

Instructors. 

Assistant 
Instructors. 

1893. 

1896. 

1886. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1896. 

$48 

$48 

First  year  

$2,004 

$2,508 

$1,200 

*$1,200 

t$l,62C 

$800 

$804 
852 
900 

$804 
852 
900 
948 
996 

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

*  Omitted  from  salary  schedule  for  years  1899-1900,  1900-01  and  1901-02;  restored 
1902-03  and  thereafter, 
t  Discontinued  1899-1900. 


In  June,  1906,  the  rank  of  the  Principal  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  was  made  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  from  September  1,  1906,  and  the  former  position  was 
discontinued.  (See  Department  of  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  June,  1906,  the  Departments  of  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  were  united,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  new  official 
with  the  title  of  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  at 
a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

The  Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools  was  made  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  and  the 
former  position  was  discontinued. 

The  position  of  assistant  to  Director  of  Manual  Training 
was  also  created. 

In  1907  further  changes  were  made  in  the  salary  schedule 
for  these  positions,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Department  op 
Drawing  and 
Manual  Training. 

Director, 
Drawing 
and  Manual 
Training. 

Assistant 
Director  of 
Drawing  and 
Manual 

Training. 

Assistant 
to  Director 
in  Manual 

Training. 

Assistants 
to  Director 
in  Drawing. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1896. 

1907. 

$120 

$72 

$3,000 

$2,508 

$2,628 

$1,500 
1,620 
1,740 
1,860 
1,980 
2,100 
2,220 
2,340 

$1,500 

$1,212 
1,284 
1,356 
1,428 
1,500 

Manual  Training,  Elementary 
Schools. 

Instructors  in 
Manual  Training, 
Elementary  Schools. 

Assistant 
Instructors 
in  Manual. 
Training, 
Elementary 
Schools. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

$48 

$48 

81,200 

$1,056 
1,104 
1,152 
1,200 

$804 
852 
900 
948 
996 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

In  1876  the  Department  of  Music  was  under  the  charge  of  a 
director  and  six  special  instructors,  the  latter  being  reduced 
to  three  in  number  in  1879.  In  1884  the  director  and  the 
special  instructors  became  special  teachers  in  music,  the 
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former  director  being  assigned  to  service  in  high  schools  and 
the  special  teachers,  now  four  in  number,  serving  in  grammar 
and  primary  schools.  In  1885  these  special  teachers  became 
special  instructors.  In  1893  the  rank  of  assistant  instructor 
was  established,  and  four  women  were  elected  to  this 
position. 

On  November  28,  1899,  the  position  of  director  was  again 
established,  and  the  department  then  consisted  of  a  director, 
two  special  instructors  and  four  assistant  instructors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  the  department 
from  1876  to  1899: 


Director. 

Special  Instructors  or 
Special  Teachers. 

Assistant 
Instructor. 

1876. 

1877-84. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878-99. 

1893. 

4896-99. 

S3, 300 

$3,000 

$3,000 

$2,500 

$2,640 

$852 

$888 

In  1900  the  department  was  reorganized,  the  positions  of 
special  instructor  of  music  and  assistant  instructor  of  music 
abolished,  and  new  positions  created  and  salaries  established 
as  follows: 


Director  (position  created  November  28,  1899) 
One  Assistant  Director  in  Music,  high  schools  . 
One  Assistant  Director  in  Music,  grammar  schools 
One  Assistant  Director  in  Music,  grammar  schools 
Two  assistants  in  music,  grammar  schools 
One  assistant  director  in  music,  primary  schools 
Three  assistants  in  music,  primary  schools 


S3, 000 
1,500 
2,640 
2,004 

996 
1,500 

996 


At  the  time  of  reorganization  (1900)  the  only  special 
instructor  in  the  service  was  made  Assistant  Director,  Gram- 
mar Schools,  at  a  salary  of  $2,640;  and  the  three  assistant 
instructors  became  assistants  at  a  salary  of  $996. 

In  1902  the  department  was  again  reorganized,  positions 
created  and  salaries  established  as  follows: 
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Department  of  Music. 

Director. 

Assistant 
Directors. 

Assistants. 

Increase  

S72 

$48 

$3  000 

£2,004 
2,076 
2,148 
2,220 
2,292 
2,364 
2,436 
2,508 
2,580 
2,652 

$996 
1,044 
i  noo 

1  140 
1,  loo 

1,236 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIEXE. 

In  June,  1885,  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  was 
established  at  a  salary  of  $3,000,  and  in  March,  1890,  the 
position  was  abolished.  In  June,  1890,  the  Board  voted  that  a 
Director  of  Physical  Training  and  one  or  more  assistants  be 
employed.  In  November,  1890,  a  director  was  elected  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  to  date  from  January  1,  1891.  In 
September,  1907,  the  rank  was  changed  to  Director  of  Physical 
Training  and  Athletics,  and  in  the  previous  June  the  salary 
was  established  at  the  rate  of  $3,756  per  annum.  On  March 
2,  1908,  the  rank  was  again  changed  to  Director  of  School 
Hygiene. 

In  March,  1891,  an  assistant  was  appointed  and  his  salary 
was  fixed  at  $1,680.  In  1892  the  salary  of  this  assistant  was 
increased  to  $2,000,  and  in  1896  to  $2,280.  In  1902  an  addi- 
tional assistant  was  authorized  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per 
annum.  In  September,  1907,  the  rank  was  changed  to  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  and  a  new 
schedule  of  salaries  was  established,  the  minimum  being 
$1,800,  annual  increase  $120,  and  the  maximum  $2,400. 

In  November,  1904,  the  employment  of  two  assistants  to  the 
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Director  of  Physical  Training  to  take  charge  of  school  ath- 
letics was  authorized,  and  the  salary  for  the  position  was 
fixed  at  $750  per  annum,  each.  In  June,  1906,  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  provided  for  the  employ- 
ment of  one  instructor  in  athletics  and  one  assistant  instructor 
in  athletics,  these  being  in  place  of  the  two  assistants  pre- 
viously authorized.  The  salaries  of  these  positions  were 
fixed  as  follows:  Instructor  in  Athletics,  SI, 116;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Athletics,  $756.  In  1908  a  new  schedule  was 
established  for  each  of  these  positions,  as  shown  below. 

The  following  tables  show  the  salaries  of  the  above-named 
instructors  to  date: 


Department  of 
School  Hygiene. 

Instruc- 
tor in 
Hygiene. 

Director 
of  Physi- 
cal Train- 
ing. 

Director 
of  Physi- 
cal Train- 
ing and 
Athletics. 

Director 
of  School 
Hygiene. 

*assistant 
Directors. 

Assistant 
Directors  in 

Physical 
Training  and 
Athletics. 

1885. 
• 

1891. 

1907. 

1908. 

1891. 

1892. 

1896.  1907. 

$120 

First  year  

.  $3,000 

$3,000 

$3,756 

$3,756 

$1,680 

$2,000 

$2,280 

$1,800 
1,920 
2,040 
2,160 
2,280 
2,400 

Fifth  vfinr   

*  1902,  one  at  $1,800. 


Department  of 
School  Hygiene. 

Assistants 
in  Charge 
of 
School 
Athletics. 

Instructors  in 
Athletics. 

*  Assistant  Instructors 
in  Athletics. 

1904. 

1906. 

1908. 

1906. 

1908. 

•  $72 

$72 

Second  year  

$750 

$1,116 

$1,212 
1,284 
1,356 
1,428 
1,500 

$756 

$900 
972 
1,044 
1,116 

Fourth  year  

*  Omitted  from  schedule  for  1907;  position  vacant. 
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MILITARY  DRILL. 

The  salaries  in  effect  for  the  Instructor  in  Military  Drill 
since  1876  are  as  follows: 


Instructor  in  Military  Drill. 


1876. 

1888. 

1906. 

$1,500 

$2,000 

$2,004 

The  salary  of  the  Armorer  has  been : 

Armorer. 

1881. 

1892. 

1896. 

$800 

$900 

$1,050 

NURSES. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  were 
amended  on  May  27,  1907,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  supervising  nurse  and  assistant  nurses,  as  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  the  salaries  for  these  positions  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

In  the  salary  schedule  for  June,  1908,  the  salary  of  the 
Supervising  Nurse  was  increased,  as  shown  below: 


Nurses. 

Supervising  Nurse. 

Assistant 
Nurses. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

Increase   

$48 

•  $72 

$48 

First  year  

$924 

$1,212 

$648 

Second  year  

972 

1,284 

696 

Third  year  

1,020 

1,356 

744 

Fourth  year  

1,068 

1,428 

792 

Fifth  year  

1,116 

1,500 

840 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

•  Schools  of  Cookery. 

The  Schools  of  Cookery  were  established  in  1886,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  third 
assistants  in  the  grammar  schools.  When  the  rank  of  third 
assistant  was  abolished  in  1896,  the  instructors  in  the  schools 
of  cookery  were  placed  upon  the  same  schedule  as  that 
established  for  the  new  position  of  assistant,  grammar  school. 

In  1891  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Schools  of  Cookery 
was  established,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  the  rate  of  $1,000.  In 
1896  the  salary  of  this  position  was  raised  to  $1,500.  The 
position  became  vacant  by  resignation  on  April  1,  1903,  and 
the  vacancy  thus  created  remained  unfilled. 

In  June,  1906,  the  teachers  of  cookery  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and 
Arts,  their  salaries  remaining  unchanged. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  of  the  cookery 
teachers : 


Schools  of  Cookery. 

*  Principal. 

t  Instructors. 

1891. 

1896. 

1886. 

1896. 

Increase  

$48 

$48 

$1,000 

$1,500 

$456 
504 
552 
600 
648 
696 
744 

$552 
600 
648 
696 
744 
792 
840 
888 
936 

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year  

Eighth  year  

Ninth  year  

*  Vacant  by  resignation  on  April  1,  1903. 
t  Rank  changed  to  that  of  teacher  in  1908. 


Sewing  Teachers. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  of  sewing  were  established  in  1878, 
and  remained  unchanged  until  1896,  when  these  instructors 
shared  in  the  general  increase  adopted  in  that  year.  Their 
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compensation  was  also  increased  in  1897,  in  1898  and  again 
in  1899,  as  grammar  and  primary  assistants  advanced  in 
salary  under  the  application  of  the  sliding  scale  for  'those 
positions.  The  various  changes  are  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Sewing  Teachers. 


1878. 


1896. 


*1897. 


1-1898. 


J 1899. 


One  division  

Two  divisions  

Three  divisions  

Four  divisions  

Five  divisions  

Six  divisions  

Seven  divisions  

Eight  divisions  

Nine  divisions  

Ten  divisions  

Eleven  divisions  

All  over  eleven  divisions 


$108 
192 
276 
348 
420 
492 
540 
58S 
636 
684 
732 
744 


$120 
216 
300 
372 
444 
516 
576 
624 
672 
720 
768 
792 


$120 
216 
312 
396 
468 
540 
600 
660 
708 
756 
792 
840 


$132 
228 
324 
408 
492 
564 
636 
696 
744 
792 
840 
888 


$144 
240 
336 
432 
516 
588 
660 
732 
792 
840 
888 
936 


*  In  effect  January  1,  1898.    t  In  effect  January  1,  1899.    J  In  effect  January  1,  1900. 

In  1905  the  following  schedule  of  salaries  was  adopted, 
applying  to  instructors  appointed  after  August  31  in  that  year. 

It  was  also  provided  that  teachers  whose  full  time  was 
occupied  should  be  placed  on  the  maximum  salary  of  the  new 
schedule  September  1,  1905;  that  those  whose  full  time  was 
not  occupied  should  continue  on  their  former  basis  until  their 
full  time  should  be  occupied,  and  then  be  placed  on  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  of  the  new  schedule. 

Teachers  appointed  after  August  31,  1905,  as  above  stated, 
to  be  paid  according  to  the  new  sliding  scale,  viz. 

Annual  increase  ...       .  .       .  . 

First  year    ....       S552  Sixth  year  . 

Second  year       ....  600  Seventh  year 

Third  year                              648  Eighth  year 

Fourth  year       ....  696  Ninth  year  . 

Fifth  year  744 


$792 
840 
888 
936 
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In  June,  1906,  the  teachers  of  sewing  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts, 
the  same  arrangement  as  to  salaries  remaining  in  force. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  in  June,  1906,  established 
the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  which  included 
the  Schools  of  Cookery  and  teachers  of  sewing  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

In  June,  1906,  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts  was  established,  and  the  salary  was  fixed  at 
the  following  rate : 


Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 


Increase 

First  year 
Second  year 
Third  year 


1906. 

$1,212 
1,284 
1,356 


Fourth  year 
Fifth  year 


$72 

1906. 

.  $1,428 
.  1,500 


SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

In  November,  1898,  a  special  class  for  the  care  of  mentally 
deficient  children  was  established  in  a  room  in  the  Appleton 
Street  School-house,  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher  was  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  $792  per  annum.  Additional  classes  were 
subsequently  established,  and  in  June,  1902,  the  salary  of 
the  teachers  of  these  classes  was  fixed  as  follows: 

First  year,  $936;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum,  $1,032. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

In  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  in  June,  1906,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  medical  inspector 
of  special  classes,  and  the  salary  was  established  at  the  rate 
of  $1,008  per  annum. 

DISCIPLINARY  CLASSES. 

In  June,  1906,  the  establishment  of  a  limited  number  of 
disciplinary  classes  was  authorized  for  boys  requiring  special 
attention  and  discipline,  and  the  compensation  of  the  teachers 
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of  these  classes  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  month  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  trade  school  for  girls  began  its  session's  on  September 
15,  1909. 

The  following  salary  schedule  was  established  for  teachers 
in  this  school : 


Vocational  Assistants,  per  month,  first  year   SI 00 

8       "       "      second  year   105 

"     third  year   110 

Trade  Assistants,        "       "     first  year   100 

"     second  year   105 

"     third  year   110 

Helpers,                    ■       "     first  year   60 

"                         "       "     second  year   65 

"  third  year  70 

Aids,                       per  day   2 


SCHOOL  OX  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 

The  school  on  Spectacle  Island  was  first  established  on 
September  11,  1883.  A  restricted  certificate  was  issued  to 
the  teacher  who  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  SI. 817  per  pupil 
per  month  for  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending. 

From  February  1,  1887,  the  compensation  of  the  teacher 
was  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum,  upon  proper  vouchers 
being  furnished  that  the  school  was  open  for  instruction  on 
such  days  during  the  year  as  are  required  by  the  regulations. 

On  September  24,  1906,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  was  estab- 
lished at  the  rate  of  $552  per  annum  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1907. 

In  June,  1907,  the  salary  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $552 
per  annum,  annual  increase  of  $48,  and  maximum  of  $648. 
In  addition  $48  has  been  annually  allowed  for  many  years  for 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  school,  not  including  books. 
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SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


On  May  3, 1909,  a  summer  high  school  was  established  in  the 
Roxbury  High  School-house,  and  on  May  24, 1909,  the  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  in  this  school  was  established  as  follows : 


An  open-air  class  for  children  of  tubercular  tendencies  was 
established  in  the  refectory  building  in  Franklin  Park,  and 
began  its  sessions  on  January  18,  1909,  with  an  elementary 
school  assistant  in  charge  of  the  class. 

On  November  1,  1909,  the  school  was  named  the  Franklin 
Park  School,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  principal  of  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 

On  December  20,  1909,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
School  Board  were  amended  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
in  this  school  of  a  first  assistant  in  charge  and  assistants. 

On  December  6,  1909,  an  order  was  passed  providing  that 
assistants  and  first  assistants  in  charge  specially  assigned  to 
the  Franklin  Park  School  should  receive  $8  per  month  in 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  respective  ranks. 


On  November  1,  1909,  the  salary  of  first  assistants  in  day 
industrial  schools  was  established  at  the  rate  of  $140  per 
month  for  the  first  year,  $150  per  month  for  the  second  year 
and  $160  per  month  for  the  third  year. 

On  December  6,  1909,  the  salary  of  the  instructor  of  print- 
ing was  established  at  the  rate  of  $125  per  month. 

The  Pre-Apprentice  School  in  Printing  and  Bookbinding 
was  established  in  the  old  East  Boston  High  School-house  on 
December  1,  1909. 


Principal,  per  week  . 
Assistants,  per  day  . 
Clerical  assistant,  per  week 


$50 
5 
12 


FRANKLIN  PARK  SCHOOL. 


DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


4 
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On  December  6,  1909,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  may  be  employed  in  both 
the  Lyman  and  in  the  Pre-Apprentice  School  in  Printing  and  Book- 
binding be  divided  between  the  schools  in  which  they  serve  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in  each. 

On  November  1,  1909,  an  order  was  passed  providing  that 
assistants  specially  assigned  to  the  day  industrial  schools 
should  receive  $8  per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary 
of  their  rank. 

SUMMER  TERM  OF  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  November  1,  1909,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  compensation  of  teachers  appointed  to  serve  during 
the  regular  term  of  the  day  industrial  schools,  who  are  appointed  to  serve 
in  the  summer  term,  shall  be  at  the  same  monthly  rate  as  that  received  by 
the  respective  appointees  during  the  month  of  June  preceding. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

In  June,  1906,  the  position  of  Director  of  Evening  and 
Vacation  Schools  was  created,  and  the  salary  established  at 
the  f ollowing  rate : 


Annual  increase 

$120 

First  year  . 
Second  year 
Third  year  . 

.  $1,980 
2,100 
2,220 

Fourth  year 
Fifth  year  . 
Sixth  year  . 

.  $2,340 
2,460 
2,580 

Evening  High  Schools. 

On  June  23,  1903,  the  East  Boston  and  Charlestown 
Branches  of  the  Evening  High  School  were  discontinued,  and 
independent  schools  established  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown 
and  South  Boston. 

On  September  22,  1903,  the  Roxbury  Evening  High  School 
was  established. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  in  salaries  of  evening 
high  school  teachers : 
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Principals. 


1873. 

1879. 

1881. 

1882. 

1884. 

1893. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

First  year  

2$10 

3$50 

3$30 

3$50 

3$30 
340 
350 

3$40 
345 
350 

«$5 

5$10 
«5 

e$50 
730 

Third  year  

1  September  26,  1882,  principal  given  rank  of  master.  September  9,  1884,  principal 
given  rank  of  head-master.  The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  June,  1906,  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  Principals  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

2  Evening.    3  Week.    4  Evening,  Local  Schools.    5  Evening,  Central  School. 
6  Week,  Central  School.    7  Week,  Local  Schools. 


Assistants. 


1873. 

1877. 

1879. 

1881. 

1884. 

1889. 

$5,  evening. 

$4,  evening. 

$25,  week. 

$20,  week. 

$4,  evening. 

$4,  evening.  In 
charge  of 
branches,  $5, 
evening. 

Special  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Central  School. 

Special  Teachers. 

Before  1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

$2,  evening. 

$2.50,  evening. 

$2.50,  evening. 

Typewriting  Assistants. 

Laboratory  Assistants. 

Pianists. 

1901. 

1903. 

1904. 

$2,  evening. 

$2,  evening. 

$1.50,  evening. 

Clerks  and  Secretaries. 
The  salaries  of  the  clerks  and  secretaries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Clerk. 

Secretary. 

Clerk. 

Clerk. 

Clerk. 

Clerk. 

1877. 

1879. 

1880. 

1882. 

1883. 

1885. 

$1.25,  evening. 

$2,  evening. 

$2. 

$2.50,  evening. 

$3,  evening. 

$4,  evening. 

Clerk. 

Clerk. 

Secretary. 

Secretary  op 
Central  School. 

Secretaries. 

1891. 

1897. 

1900. 

1903. 

1904. 

$3,  evening. 

$4,  evening. 

$4,  evening. 

$4,  evening. 

$2.50,  evening. 

In  1904  the  appointment  of  secretaries  for  all  schools, 
except  the  East  Boston  High  School,  was  authorized.  Clerks 
or  secretaries  were  employed  only  in  the  Central  School 
before  1904. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  June,  1906,  provide  for  the 
employment  of  one  special  assistant  in  each  Evening  High 
School.  These  special  assistants  perform  the  duties  of  the 
former  secretaries. 

In  June,  1908,  the  salary  of  the  special  assistants  was  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  S3. 50  per  evening. 

In  June,  1908,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  second  special  assistant  in 
the  Central  Evening  High  School,  and  the  salary  for  this 
position  was  established  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  evening. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  salaries  for  these 
positions : 


Special  Assistants. 


Central  School. 

Local  Schools. 

1906. 

1908, 

1906. 

1908. 

$18,  week. 

$3.50,  evening. 

$14,  week. 

$3.50,  evening. 

Second  Special  Assistant 

2.00,  evening. 

V 
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Principals. 


1873. 

1880. 

1885. 

1889. 

1906. 

1908. 

$3,  evening. 

$20,  week. 

$4,  evening. 

Average  at- 
te  n  d  ance, 
100  or  more, 
$5  evening; 
less  than 
100,  $4  even- 
ing. 

Average  at- 
tend a  n  ce, 
100  or  more, 
$25  per 
week;  less 
than  100, 
$20  per 
week. 

$25,  week. 

First  Assistants. 


1889. 

1891. 

1906. 

S2.50,  evening. 

Average  attendance  less  than 

$2.50,  evening. 

75,  $2,  evening;    above  75, 

$2 . 50,  evening. 

Assistants. 


1873. 

1877. 

1880. 

1881. 

1885. 

1896. 

$1,  evening. 

SI. 25,  evening. 

$10,  week. 

$7.50,  week. 

$1.50,evening. 

$2,  evening. 

♦Assistants  in  Charge  of  Post-Graduate 
Classes. 

Interpreters. 

1901. 

1904. 

$2 . 50,  evening. 

$2,  evening. 

*  Discontinued  after  1905. 


Evening  Industrial  School. 
On  October  5,  1908,  an  evening  industrial  school  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Education  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  Building, 
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with  branches  in  Charlestown,  East  Boston  and  Roxbury, 
and  in  the  Warren  Avenue  School. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  established  at  the  following 
rates  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1909: 


Principal  $8,  evening 

Assistant  principal   .      .      .    6  " 

First  assistants  in  charge  6  " 

Assistants,  first  year  3  " 

"       second  year  4  " 

"       third  year      .      ..      .      .      .      .  i  .      .    5  " 


PLAYGROUNDS  AND  SAND  GARDENS. 

When  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  was  reorgan- 
ized in  September,  1907,  the  Director  of  Physical  Training  and 
Athletics  was  given  charge  of  playgrounds  and  sand  gardens. 

The  following  is  the  salary  schedule  as  established  in  June, 
1908,  and  June,  1909: 


1908. 

1909. 

Supervisors  of  school-yard  playgrounds 
(men). 

$5 

00,  two  sessions  

$3 

00,  morning  session. 
00,  afternoon  session. 

3 
2 

00,  morning  sessions. . 
00,  afternoon  sessions, 

2 

Supervisors  of  school-yard  playgrounds 
(men)  from  close  of  school  until  5.30 
p.  m. 

1 

50  

1 

50. 

First  assistants  in  playgrounds  (men). 

3 

00,  two  sessions  

3 

00,  two  sessions. 
00,  one  session. 

50. 

2 

00,  one  session  

2 

First  assistants  in  playgrounds  (men) 
from  close  of  school  until  5.30  p.  m. 

1 

50  

1 

First  assistants  in  playgrounds  (women). 

2 

00,  two  sessions  

2 

00,  two  sessions. 
20,  one  session. 

00. 

1 

1 

First  assistants  in  playgrounds  (women) 
from  close  of  school  until  5.30  p.  m. 

1 

00  

1 

Play  teachers  (men). 

3 

00,  morning  session.... 

3 

00,  morning  session. 

Play  teachers  (men)  from  close  of  school 
until  5.30  p.  m. 

1 

50  

1 

50. 

Assistant  play  teachers  (men). 

Assistant   play   teachers    (men)  from 
close  of  school  until  5.30  p.  m. 

2 

50,  morning  session. 
00. 

1 

Assistants  in  playgrounds. 

1   25.  twn  sfissinns  

1 

25,  two  sessions. 
75,  one  session. 

75,  two  sessions. 
50,  one  session. 

Assistants  in  sand  gardens. 

50,  one  session  
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ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  INSTRUCTORS  APPOINTED  TO 
TAKE  CHARGE  OF  A  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  OR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  salary  schedule  of  June,  1902,  provided  that  an 
instructor  in  any  school,  district  or  department,  who  takes 
charge  thereof,  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  or  her  regular 
salary  one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  said  salary  and 
the  minimum  salary  of  the  higher  position  during  the  time  of 
such  service,  but  not  including  the  summer  vacation.  In 
June,  1903,  this  provision  was  amended  to  provide  that  such 
instructors  shall  so  serve  for  a  continuous  period  exceeding- 
two  weeks.' 

In  June,  1907,  a  further  provision  was  made  that  teachers 
who  were  similarly  designated  to  fill  the  positions  of  sub- 
master,  master's  assistant  or  first  assistant  in  elementary 
schools,  should  be  paid  S8  per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular 
salary  of  their  rank.  In  1908  this  latter  provision  was 
amended  to  include  only  teachers  designated  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  master's  assistant  or  first  assistant  in  charge. 

SUPERVISOR  AND  ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  OF  SUBSTITUTES. 

In  June,  1906,  the  Board  created  the  position  of  Supervisor 
of  Substitutes  and  fixed  the  salary  as  follows : 

First  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  SI 20;  maximum,  S3, 180. 

On  May  24,  1909,  the  rules  and  regulations  were  amended 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Substitutes,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  salary  was 
established  on  the  following  basis: 

First  year,  $1,332;  annual  increase,  S72;  maximum,  SI, 836. 
TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Truant  officers  were  placed  under  civil  service  rules  by 
chapter  252  of  the  Acts  of  1893.  The  salaries  paid  since  1S76 
have  been  as  follows : 
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1876. 

1877. 

1882. 

1885. 

1887. 

1896. 

1900. 

1908. 

Chief  truant  offi- 
cer  

$1,350 
1,200 

$1,260 
1,140 

$1,320 
1,200 

$1,500 

$1,800 

$1,900 
1,400 

Truant  officers. .  . 

1,300 

* 

*Appointed  after  June  S,  1908,  first  year,  $1,0S0;  annual  increase,  $80;  maximum, 
$1,400. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  SUPERVISORS  AND  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, SECRETARY,  AUDITING  CLERK  AND  BUSI- 
NESS AGENT. 

The  position  of  Superintendent  was  created  in  1851,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  1876  and  the  offices  of  Secretary  and 
Auditing  Clerk  were  separated  in  1879.  In  1906  the  position 
of  Business  Agent  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 
The  salaries  of  these  positions  since  1876  are  shown  below : 


Superintendent. 

*  Supervisors. 

1876. 

1878. 

1901. 

1876. 

1878. 

1906. 

$4,500 

$4,200 

$6,000 

$4,000 

$3,7S0 

$4,500 

Assistant  Superintendents  since  September  1,  1906. 


Secretary. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1884. 

1894. 

1896. 

1906. 

First  year  

Second  year  

$1,S00 

$2,000 

$2,500 

$2,880 

$3,300 

$2,700 
3,000 
3,300 

$3,780 

Third  year  

*  Auditing  Clerk. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1884. 

1894. 

1906. 

$1,S00 

$2,000 

$2,500 

$2,880 

$3,300 

$3,780 

*  Auditor  since  September  1,  1906. 
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Business  Agent. 


1906   $3,780 


Mr.  E.  Emmons  Grover,  Principal  of  the  Lowell  District, 
died  suddenly  on  Saturday,  June  19,  1909.  Mr.  Grover  was 
born  at  Foxboro,  Mass.,  July  31, 1857,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  city  May  1,  1889,  as  a  sub-master  in  the  Sherwin  Dis- 
trict. He  subsequently  was  transferred  as  sub-master  to  the 
Charles  Sumner  District,  and  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Lowell  District  on  September  1,  1904,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Grover  was  a  man  who  earned  and  held  the  high  respect 
of  his  associates.  He  was  devoted  to  his  duties  and  dis-  . 
charged  them  with  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  His  death 
was  a  serious  loss  to  the  school  system,  and  was  especially 
felt  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted 
the  best  energies  of  his  mind  and  character. 


DAVID  A.  ELLIS,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  E.  BROCK. 
JOSEPH  LEE. 
JAMES  P.  MAGENIS. 
DAVID  D.  SCANNELL,  M.  D. 
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